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Simeon  of  Durham^  an  eminent  English  historian^ 
and  the  contemporary  of  William  of  Malmsbury,  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century.  He  both  studied  and  taught  the  sci- 
ences, and  particularly  the  mathematics  at  Oxford,  and 
became  precentor  to  the  church  of  Durham.  He  died  pro- 
bably soon  after  the  year  1 130,  where  his  history  ends.  He 
took  great  pains  in  collecting  our  ancient  monuments^ 
especially  in  the  north  of  England,  after  they  had  been 
scattered  by  the  Danes  in  their  devastations  of  that  coun- 
try.  From  these  he  composed  a  history  of  the  kings  of 
England  from  the  year  616  to  1130,  with  some  smaller 
historical  pieces.  It  was  continued  by  John,  prior  of  Hex- 
ham, to  the  year  1156.  This  work,  and  Simeon's  account 
of  the  church  of  Durham,  are  printed  among  Twisden's 
**  Decern  Scriptores ;''  but  of  the  latter  a  separate  edition 
was  published  in  1732,  8?o,  by  Thomas  Bedford.* 

SIMEON,  surnamed  Metaphrastes,  from  his  having 
written  the  lives  of  the  saints  in  a  difiuse  manner,  was  born 
of  noble  parents  at  Constantinople,  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  was  well  educated,  and  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to 
very  high  trust  under  the  reigns  of  Leo,  the  philosopher, 
and  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  his  son.  It  is  said,  that 
when  sent  on  a  certain  occasion  by  the  emperor  to  the 
island  of  Crete,  which  the  Saracens  were  about  to  surprize, 
a  contrary  .wind  carried  his  ship  to  the  isle  of  Pharos. 
There  he  met  with  an  anchorite,  who  advised  him  to  write 
the  life  of  Theoctista,  a  female  saint  of  Lesbos.  With  tbia 
he  complied,  and  we  may  presume,  found  some  pleasure 
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2  SIMEON. 

in  the  undertaking,  as  he  gradually  extended  his  researches 
to  the  lives  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  other  saints,  «vhich, 
with  respect  to  style,  are  not  disgraceful  to  a  scholar,  but, 
cardinal  Bellarmin  says,  be  describes  bis  saints  rather  as 
what*  they  ought  to  be,  than  as  what  they  were.  There 
are  Latin  translations  of  this  work  by  Lipoman,  Surius,  and 
others,  but  no  edition  of  the  original  Greek  ;  and  his  trans- 
lators are  accused  of  having  added  much  of  a  fabulous  -na- 
ture. Some  other  religious  tracts  of  Metaphrastes  are  ex- 
tant, and  some  *' Annals."     He  died  in  976  or  977.* 

SIMLER  (JosiAS),   a  learned  divine  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  co-operated  in  the   reformation,  was  born 
Nov.  6,   1530,  at  Cappell,  a  village  near  Zurich  in  Swis- 
serland.     His  father,  Peter  Simler,  after  having  been  for 
many  years  a  member  of,  and  afterwards  prior  of  the  mo* 
sastery  there,  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  became  a 
preacher  of  it,  and  died  in  1557.     After  being  educated 
for  some  time  in  his  father's  monastery,  he  went  to  Zurich 
in  1544,  and  studied  for  two  years  under  the  direction  of 
the  celebrated  Builinger,  who  was  his  god-father.     He  re- 
moved thence  to  Basil,  where  he  studied  rhetoric  and  ma-* 
thematics,  and  afterwards  to  Strasburgh,  where  Sturmius, 
Martyr,  Bucer,  and  others  of  the  reformers  resided ;  bi\t 
as  he  bad  no  thoughts  at  this  time  of  divinity  as  a  profes- 
sion,  be  improved  himself  chiefly  in  other  branches  of 
learning.     He  continued  here  about  two  years,  and  passed 
three  more  in  visiting  various  universities,  and  hearing  the 
lectures  of  the  most  eminent  professors.     In  1549,  he  re- 
tunied  home,  and  with  such  visible  improvement  in  learn- 
ing, that  Gesner  often  employed  him  to  lecture  to  his  scho- 
lars, both  in  geometry  and  astronomy.     In  1552  he  was 
appointed  to  expound  in  public  the  New  Testament,  which 
be  did  with  so  much  ability  as  to  be  greatly  admired  by  the 
learned  of  Zurich,  as  well  as  by  the  English  who  had  taken 
refuge  there  from  the  Marian  persecution.     In  1557  he 
was  made  deacon;  and  when  Bibliander,  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age,  was  declared  emeritus^  Simler  was  appointed 
to  teach  in  bis  place,  and  was  likewise  colleague  with  Pes- 
ter Martyr,  who  bad  a  high  opinion  of  him,  and  on  his 
death  in  1563,  Simler  succeeded  him  as  professor  of  divi* 
nity.     He  filled  this  office  with  great  reputation  until  bis 
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constitution  became  impaired  by  a  hereditary  gout,  which 
in  his  latter  years  interrupted  his  studies,  and  shortened 
his  useful  life.  He  was  only  forty-five  when 'he  died,  July 
2,  1576.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  a  meek,  placid, 
and  affectionate  temper,  and  although  never  rich«  always 
liberal,  charitable,  and  hospitable. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  some  on  subjects  of  divi- 
nity, commentaries  on  the  scriptures,  &c.  and  some  on  thie 
controversies  most  agitated  in  his  time.  He  wrote  also  the 
lives  of  Peter  Martyr,  Gesner,  and  Bullingefr,  each  in  a 
thin  4to  volume ;  published  an  epitome  of  Gesner^s  ^'  Bib* 
liotheca,*'  1555,  fol.  and  was  editor  of  some  of  the  works 
of  Martyr  and  Bullinger.  To  those  we  may  add,  1.  **  jE- 
thici  cosmographia,  Antonini  Itinerarium,  Rutiliani  Nu- 
fkiantiani  Itinerarium,  et  alia  varia,"  Basil,  1575,  l2mo, 
with  valuable  scholia.  2.  **  Helvetiorum  Respublica,"  often 
reprinted,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of  that  collection 
of  little  books  called  "  Republics."  3.  "  Vallesice  descrip-* 
tionis  libri  duo,  et  de  Alpibus  commentarius,'*  1574,  8vo« 
4.  **  Vocabularia  rei  nummaris  ponderum  et  mensurarum, 
Gr.  Lat.  Heb.  Arab,  ex  diversis  autoribus  collecta,'*  Tigu- 
ri,  'f584,   8vo,  &c.  &c.* 

SIMMONS  (Samuel  Foart),  a  late  learned  physician, 
and  physician  extraordinary  to  the  king,  was  born  March 
17,  1750,  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  where  his  father,  who 
followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  was  so  respected,  that, 
at  the  coronation  of  their  present  majesties,  he  was  de- 
puted by  the  cinque  ports  one  of  their  barons  to  suppoi^t 
the  king's  canopy,  according  to  ancient  custom.  His  mo- 
ther, whose  maiden  name  was  Foart,  and  whose  family 
was  likewise  of  Sandwich,  died  when  he  was  an  infant;  Hd 
was  educated  at  a  seminary  in  France,  where  he  not  only 
improved  himself  in  the  learned  languages,  but  acquired 
such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,  as  to  be 
able  to  write  and  speak  it  with  the  same  ^cility  as  his 
own.  He  pursued  his  medical  studies  for  nearly  three 
years  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  went  to  Holland,  and 
'studied  during  a  season  at  Ley  den,  where  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  :  he  chose  the  measles 
for  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  discourse,  which  he  in- 
scribed to  Cullen,  and  to  Ganbius,  both  of  whom  had 
shewn  him  particular  regard.     After  taking  his  degree  at 
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Leyden,  he  visited  and  became  acquainted  with  professor 
Camper  in  Friesland,  who  had  at  that  time  one  of  the  finest 
anatomical  museums  in  Europe.      From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and   the  Spa,  and  afterwards 
visited  different  parts  of  Germany  ;  stopped  for  some  time 
at  the  principal  universities ,  and  wherever  he  went  cul- 
tivated the  acquaintance  of  learned  men,  especially  those 
of  his  own  profession,  in  which  he  was  ever  anxious  to  im- 
prove   himself.     At  Berne,    in   Switzerland,    he  became 
known  to  the  celebrated  Haller,  who  afterwards  ranked 
him  among  his  friends  and  correspondents.     He  came  to 
reside  in  London  towards  the  close  of  1778,  being  then 
in  his  38th  year,    and   was  admitted   a  member   of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  1779,  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
1791,  as  he  had  been  before  of  different  foreign  academies 
at  Nantz,  Montpellier,  and  Madrid  :  he  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted an  honorary  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  at  Manchester,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  at  Paris,  at  which  place  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
Assocres  Etrangers  de  TEcole  de  Medicine ;  and  in  1807, 
Correspondant  de  la  Premiere  Classe  de  Tlnstitut  Impe- 
rial.   Previous  to  1778,  he  had  written  an  elementary  work 
on  Anatomy,  which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
in  its  second  edition,  1781  :  and  he  had  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  the  History  of  a  curious  case,  which  was 
afterwards  published  in  their  Transactions,  *^  Phil.  Trans.*'' 
vol.  LXIV.     He  became  also  the  sole  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don ^<  Medical  Journal  ^^*  a  work  which,  after  going  through 
several  volumes,  was  resumed  under  the  title  of  *'  Medical 
Facts  and  Observations  :**  these  two  works  have  ever  been 
distinguished  for  their  correctness,  their  judicious  arrange- 
ment, and  their  candour.     About  this  time  he  published 
an  account  of  the  Tape-worm,  in  which  he  made  known 
the   specific  for  this  disease,   purchased  by  the  bing  of 
France.    This  account  has  been  enlarged  in  a  subsequent 
edition. — He  likewise  distinguished  himself  by  a  practical 
work  OD  **  Consumptions,*'    which,  at  the  time,  became 
the  means  of  introducing  him  to  considerable  practice  in 
pulmonary  complaints.     In  1780,  he  was  elected  physician 
to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary;  a  situation  he 
held  for  many  years,  and  which  afforded  him  ample  scope 
for  observation  and  experience  in  the  knowledge  of  dis- 
ease. These  opportunities  he  did  not  neglect ;  and  though. 
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from  his  appointment  soon  after  to  St,  Luke^s  Hospital, 
he  was  led  to  decline  general  practice,  and  to  attach  him- 
self more  particularly  to  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  he  still 
continued  to  communicate  to  the  publick  such  facts  and 
remarks  as  he  considered  likely  to  promote  the  extension 
of  any  branch  of  professional  science.     With  this  view,  he 
published  some  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  Hydrocepha- 
lus internus  ("  Med.  Comment  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  V.*'), 
and  in  the  same  work  a  case  of  Ulceration  of  the  UEsopha- 
gus  and  Ossification  of  the  Heart.     He  wrote  also  an  ac- 
count of  a  species  of  Hydrocephalus,,   which  sometimes 
takes  place  in   cases   of  Mania    (London  Med.  Journal, 
vol.  VI.)  and  an  account  of  the  Epidemic  Catarrh  of  the 
year  1788,  vol.  IX.     He  had  given  an  account  also  of  the 
"  Life  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,"  with  whom  he  was  perso- 
nally  acquainted,  a  work  abounding  in  interesting  anec- 
dote, and  displaying  an  ingenuous  and  impartial  review  of 
the  writings  and  discoveries  of  that  illustrious  anatomist. — 
From  the  time  of  his  being  elected  physician  to  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  to  the  period  of  his  death,  he  devoted  himself, 
nearly  exclusively,  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  Insanity  ; 
and  his  skill  in  this  melancholy  department  of  human  dis- 
ease, became  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  few,  if  any, 
could  be  considered  his  superiors.     In  the  year  1803,  it 
was*  deemed  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  Dr.  Simmons, 
to  alleviate  the  mournful  malady  of  his  sovereign,  of  whom  ^ 
he  had  the  care  for  nearly  six  months,    assisted  by  his 
son  :  the  result  was  as  favourable  as  the  public  could  have 
wished ;  and  on  taking  their  leave,  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  confer  a  public  testimony  of  his  approbation,  by  ap- 
pointing D(.  Simmons  one   of  his   physicians    extraordi- 
nary, which  took  place  in  May  1804. — In  the  unfortunate 
relapse,  which  occurred  in  1811,  Dr.  Simmons  again  at- 
tended ;  and,  in   conjunction   with   the  other  physicians, 
suggested  those  remedies  and  plans  which  seemed  most 
likely  to  effect  a  cure.     In  February  of  that  year  he  re- 
signed the  office  of  physician  to  St.  Luke's,  in  a  very  ele- 
gant letter,  in  which  he  assigned  his  age  and  state  of  heajth. 
as  the  reasons  for  bis  resignation.     The  governors  were  so 
sensible  of  the  value  of  his  past  services,  and  the  respect 
due  to  him,  as  immediately  to  elect  him  a  governor  of  the 
chanty.     They  also  proposed  his  being  one  of  the  com- 
mittee; and,  expressly  on  his  account,  created  the  office 
of  Consulting  Physician,  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of 
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his  opinion,  not  merely  in  the  medical  arrangement,  but 
in  the  domestic  oeconomy  of  the  hospital. — His  last  illness 
began  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  April,  1813,  when 
he  was  seized  with  sickness,  and  a  violent  vomiting  of  bile^ 
accompanied  with  a  prostration  of  strength  so  sudden,  and 
so  severe,  that  on  the  second  day  of  the  attack  he  waa 
barely  able  to  stand ;  and  a  dissolution  of  the  powers  of  life 
seeming  to  be  rapidly  coming  on,  he  prepared  for  his  de- 
parture with  methodical  accuracy,  anticipated  the  event 
with  great  calmness,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  the 
same  month,  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  son.  He  was  bu- 
ried May  2,  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  and,  according  to  the 
directions  expressed  in  his  wi)l,  his  remains  were  deposited 
in  a  vault  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Clement,  next  to  those 
of  his  mother. — In  private  life.  Dr.  Simmons  was  puncti* 
liously  correct  in  all  his  dealings  ;  mild  and  unassuming  in 
his  manners,  and  of  rather  retired  habits,  passing  his  time, 
chiefly  in  his  study  and  in  his  professional  avocations.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  proprietors  of  the  Royal  Institution ; 
and,  in  1806,-  became  an  hereditary  governor  of  the  Bri- 
tish Institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He 
has  left  one  son,  who  is  unmarried,  and  a  widow,  to  deplore 
his  loss.  * 
.SIMMONS.     See  SYMONDS, 

SIMON  (Richard),  a  French  critic  and  divine  of  great 
learning,  was  born  at  Dieppe,  May  13,  1638,  and  com- 
menced his  studies  among  the  priests  of  the  oratory,  whom 
he  quitted  for  some  time,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  divinity^  and  made  a  great  progress  in 
Oriental  learning,  for  which  he  had  always  a  particular 
turn*  About  the  end  of  1662,  he  returned  to  the  oratory, 
and  became  a  priest  of  it.  On  the  death  of  father  Bour- 
gouin,  general  of  this  congregation,  some  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure inclined  him  to  leave  them,  and  join  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits ;  but  from  this  he  was  diverted  by  the  per- 
suasions of  father  Bertad,  the  superior  of  the  oratory.  He 
was  then  sent  to  the  college  of  Juilly,  in  the  diocese  of 
Meaux,  to  teach  philosophy;  but  other  business  occurring, 
he  was  ordered  to  go  to  Paris.  In  the  library  of  the  ora- 
tory there  was  a  valuable  collection  of  Oriental  books,  of 
which  Simon  was  employed  to  make  a  catalogue,  which  he 
eMcuted  with  great  skill,*  and  perused  at  ^e  same  time 
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those  freasurea  with  great  avidity.  M.  de  Lamoignoii|  first 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  meeting  with  him  one 
day  in  the  library,  was  so  pleased  with  bis  conversation, 
tibat  be  requested  of  Senault,  the  new  general  of  tbe  ora« 
tory,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Paris ;  but 
this  being  unaccompanied  by  any  advantages,  Simon,  who 
had  much  of  an  independent  spirit,  petitioned  to  go  back 
to  Juilly,  to  teach  philosophy,  as  before.  He  accordingly 
arrived  there  in  1668,  and,  in  1670,  his  first  publication 
appeared,  a  defence  of  the  Jews  against  the  accusation  of 
having  murdered  a  Christian  child,  *^  Factum  pour  les  Juift 
de  Metz,"  &c.  In  the  following  year,  with  a  view  to  shevtr 
tbat  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  church  is  not  materially 
different  from  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  with  respect 
to  the  sacrament,  he  published  *^  Fides  Ecclesias  Orientalis, 
seu  Gabrielis  Metropolits  Philadelphiensis  opuscula,  cum 
interpretatione  Latina  et  notis,'*  Paris,  1671,  quarto,  re- 
printed 1686.  When  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Perpetuitjr 
of  the  faith  respecting  the  Eucharist"  appeared,  our  au- 
thor, who  from  his  youth  was  an  original,  if  not  always  a 
just  thinker,  expressed  some  opinions  on  that  work,  and 
on  the  subject,  which  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with 
the  gentlemen  of  Port-Royal ;  and  this  seems  to  have  laid 
tlie  foundation  of  the  opposition  he  af(!erwards  met  with 
from  the  learned  of  his  own  communion.  His  next  pub- 
lication came  out  under  the  name  of  Recared  Simeon  (for 
he  often  used  fictitious  names),  and  was  a  translation  fronl 
Leo  of  Modena,  entitled  **  Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  qui 
s^observent  aujourdui  parmi  les  Juifs,*'  &c.  1674,  12mo. 
This  was  republished  in  1681,  under  the  name  of  the- 
Siear  de  Semonville;  with  the  addition  of  a  '^  Comparison 
between  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  and  the  discipline  of 
the  church."  In  this  edition,  and  perhaps  in  the  subse- 
quent ones  of  1682  and  1684,  the  reader  will  find  a  great 
number  of  parentheses  and  crotchets,  which  Bayle  thus 
accounts  for:.  The  work  having  been  submitted  in  MS.  to 
M.  Perot,  a  doctor  of  the  Sbrbonne,  for  exan)ination,  he 
added  some  passages,  which  the  author  being  obliged  to 
retain,  and  yet  unwilling.that  they  should  pass  for  his  own, 
inclosed  in  crotchets ;  but  had  afterwards  to  complain,  that 
tbe  printers,  \Aio  were  not  in  the  secret,'  had  omitted  some 
of  these.  In  1675,  Simon  published  a  "  Voyage  duMont- 
Liban,"  from  the  Italian  of  Dandini,  with  notes;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  a  *^  Factum  du  Prince  de  Neubourg^ 
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abb£  de  Feschamps,  contre  les  religieux  de  cette  abbay  ;** 
and,  as  was  usual  with  him,  took  an  opportunity  to  attack 
the  Benedictines. 

But  the  first  work,  of  importance  which  be  publisbedj 
and  that  which  rendered  him  most  famous,  was  bis  *'  Cri* 
tical  History  of  the  Old  Testament,*'  which  appeared  in 
167S,  but  was  immediately  suppressed  by  the  Messieurs 
du  Port  Royal ;  whp  alleged,  that  it  contained  things  false 
and  dangerous  to  religion  and  the  church.  It  was  reprinted 
the  year  after,  and  was  so  much  admired  for  excellent 
learning  and  admirable  criticism,  that  it  became  an  object 
of  attention  to  foreigners  ;  and  was  published,  in  Latin,  at 
Amsterdam  1681,  and  in  English  at  London   1682,  by  R. 
H.  i.  e.  R.  Hampden  (son  of  tiie  celebrated  John  Hamp- 
den), who,  we  are  told,  declared  on  his  deatb**bed,  that 
father  Simon's  works  had  made  him  a  sceptic. 

After  the  publication  of  hi%^^  Critical  History,"  be  left 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  went  to  Bolleville,  a 
village  in  the  pais  de  Caux,  of  which  he  had  been  curate 
from  1676,  but  resigning  this  office  in  1682,  removed  for 
a  short  time  to  Dieppe,  and  thence  again  to  Paris,  to  re- 
new  bis  studies,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  publica- 
tion of  some  other  works*  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  Paris 
edition  of  his  <'  Critical  History*'  had  been  suppressed,  it 
was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  by  the  Elzevirs,  but  from  a 
▼ery  incorrect  transcript.  One  more  correct,  and  indeed 
the  best,  was  printed  at  Rotterdam  in  1685,  with  a  **  Ge- 
neral Apology,"  &c.  It  then  produced  a  controversy  with 
snany  eminent  protestant'  divines,  Le  Clerc^  Jurieu,  Isaae 
Vossigs,  and  others. 

In  1684  he  published,  at  Francfort,  **  Histoire  de  I'Ori- 
gine  et  du  Progres  des  Revenus  Ecclesiastiques,"  or,  '*  The 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Ecclesiastical  Reve- 
nues," under  the  name  of  Jerome  a  Costa.  A  second 
edition  of  it,  with  great  additions,  was  printed  at  Franc- 
fort,  1709,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  In  1684  he  published,  at 
London,  *^  Disquisitiones  Criticae  de  variis  per  diversa  ioca 
et  tempora  Bibliorum  Editionibus,"  &c.  and  in  the  same 
year,  at  the  same  place,  appeared  an  English  translation 
of  ity  with  this  title,  **  Critical  Enquiries  into  the  various 
editions  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  divers  places  and  at  seve*» 
ral  times,  together  with  animadversions  upon  a  small  trea- 
tise of  Dr.  l$aac  Vossius  concerning  the  oracles  of  the 
^ibyls.'*    There  is  bis  usual  display  of  learning  in  this 
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piece,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  abridgment  of  bis 
<<  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament.'*  In  1686,  be 
published  an  answer  to  Le  Clerc,  who  had  criticised  his 
work  the  year  before ;  and,  upon  Le  Clerc's  replying  in  • 
1686,  another  in  1687,  both  under  the  name  of  the  Prior 
of  Bolleville,  at  which  place  he  then  resided. 

In   1688  he  published  at  Francfort,  under  the  name  of 
John  Reucblin,    **  Dissertation   Critique  sur  la  Nouvelle 
Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Eccl^siastiques  par  Du  Pin,  &c.'* 
in  which  he  supports  with  great  spirit  some  principles  in 
bis  "  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament,*'  which  had 
been  controverted  by  DuPin.  In  1689  came  out  his  '*  His- 
toire  Critique  du  Teste  du  Nouveab  Testament,"  an  Eng- 
lish versipn  of  which  was  published  the  same  year  at  Lon- 
don ;  in  1690,  *<  Histoire  Critique  des  versions  du  Nouveau 
Testament;"  ih  1693,  *' Histoire  Critique  des  principaux 
Commentateurs  du  Nouveau  Testament;"  in  all  which,  as 
indeed  in  every  thing  else  he  wrote,  there  appears  great 
acuteness,    and  great  learning,  with,  however,  an  unFor- 
tunate  propensity  to  singularities  and  novelties  of  opinion, 
and  too  much  contempt  for  those  who  differed  from  him, 
and  in  this  last  work  he  has  perhaps  unsettled  more  than  he 
has  settled.     In  1-702  he  published  a  French  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  critical  remarks,  in  2  vols.  8vo : 
which  was  censured  by  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  Bossuet, 
bishop  of  Meaux.     In  1714,  was  published  at  Amsterdam, 
in  2  vols,  12mo,  "  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  Choisie,"  or,  "A' 
new  select  library,  which 'points  out  the  good  books  in 
various  kinds  of  literature,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  them ;" 
but  this  roust  be  reckoned  a  posthumous  work ;  for  Simon 
died  at  Dieppe  in  April  1712,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  James's  church. 

He  was  the  author  and  editor  of  other  things,  but  they 
were  less  considerable :  it  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned 
his  principal  works.  He  bequeathed  to  the  library  of  the 
cathedral  of  Rouen  a  great  number  of  his  manuscript  works, 
many  printed  books  enriched  by  his  manuscript  notes,  and 
a  valuable  collection  of  books  in  all  the  learned  languages. 
He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  learning  and  acute- 
ness ;  but  a  love  of  controversy,  in  all  its  bitterness,  ren- 
dered him  almost  equally  obnoxious  to  protestants  and  pa- 
pists, yet  there  is  evidence  enough  in  bis  works  to  prove 
Ibat  he  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  weaken  the  au- 
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tborityand  pretensions  of  bis  own  church,  and  to  itrengtbeo 
ibe  opinions  of  its  adversaries.' 

SIMON  IDES,  a  Grtcian  poet,  wit,  and  gomewbat  of  a 
philosopher,  was  born  in  the  55tb  olympiad,  or  558  B.  G* 
and  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Attica,  and  became  the  preceptor  of  Pindar.  Both  Plato 
and  Cicero  speak  of  him,  not  only  as  a  good  poet  and  mu^ 
feician,  but  also  as  a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  His  length- 
•cned  life  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  a  great  num* 
ber  of  the  first  characters  in  antiquity,  with  whom  he  wa» 
in  some  measure  connected.  Fabricius  informs  us  that  he 
was  contemporary,  ancbin  friendship  with  Pittacus  of  Mity^ 
lene,  Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  Pausanias,  king  of 
Sparta;  HierO)  tyrant  of  Syracuse :  also  with  Themistocles, 
and  with  Aleuades,  king  of  Thessaly.  Xenophon,  in  bis 
dialogue  upon  tyranny,  makes  him  one  of  the  interlocu- 
tors. His  famous  answer  to  Hiero,  as  recorded  by  Cicero, 
lias  been  often  quoted  as  a  proof,  not  only  of  his  wisdom, 
"but  his  piety.  When  Hiero  asked  of  him  a  definition  of 
God,  he  requested  a  day  to  consider  of  it ;  when  this  was 
expired,  he  doubled  the  time,  and  thus  be  did  repeated ty, 
till  the  monarch  desired  to  know  his  reason  for  this  proceed- 
ing :  ^'  It  is,"  said  he,  *^  because  the  longer  I  reflect  on  the 
question,  the  more  difficult  it  appears  to  be.'^ 

In  his  old  age,  perhaps  front  seeing  the  respect  which 
money  procured  to  such  as  bad  lost  the  charms  of  youth, 
and  the  power  of  attaching  mankind  by  other  means,  be 
became  somewhat  mercenary  and  avaricious.  He  was  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  victors  at  the  games  to  write  pa- 
negyrics and  odes  in  their  praise,  before  bis  pupil  Pindar 
had  exercised  his  talents  in  their  behalf;  but  Simonides 
would  never  gratify  their  vanity  in  this  particular,  till  he 
bad  first  tied  them  down  to  a  stipulated  sum  for  bis  trouble: 
and,  upon  being  upbraided  for  his  meanness,  be  said  that 
be  bad  two  coffers,  in  one  of  which  be  had,  for  many  years, 
put  his  pecuniary  rewards ;  the  other  was  for  honours,  ver* 
bal  thanks,' and  promises;  that  the  first  was  pretty  well 
filled,  but  the  last  remained  always  empty.  And  he  made 
no  scruple  to  confess,  in  his  old  age,  that  of  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  the  love  of  money  was  the  only  one  of  which 
time  had  not  deprived  him.  He  was  of  course  frequently 
reproached  with  this  vice,    but  always  defended  himself 
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with  good  faumonr.  Upon  being  asked  by  Hiero's  queen, 
whether  it  was  most  desirable  to  be  learned  or  rich,  be  an- 
swered that  it  was  far  better  to  be  rich ;  for  the  learned 
were  always  dependent  on  the  rich,  and  waiting  at  their 
doors ;  whereas  he  never  saw  rich  men  at  the  doors  of  the 
learned.  When  he  was  accused  of  being,  so  sordid  as  to 
sell  part  of  the  provisions  with  which  his  table  was  furnished 
by  Hiero,  he  said  he  had  done  it,  in  order,  **  to  display  to 
the  world  the  magnificence  of  that  prince,  and  his  owa 
frugality.'*  To  others  he  said,  that  his  reason  for  accumu^ 
lating  wealth  was,  that  *^  he  would  rather  leave  money  to 
his  enemies,  after  death,  than  be  troublesome  to  his  friends 
when  living/' 

He  obtained  the  prize  in  poetry  at  the  public  games 
when  he  was  eighty  years  old.     According  to  Suida:i,  be 
added  four  letters  to  the  Greek  alphabet :  and  Pliny  assigoa 
to  him  the  eighth  string  of  the  lyre  ;  but  these  claims  are 
disputed  by  the  learned.     Among  the  numerous  poetical 
productions,  of  which,  according  to  Fabricius,  antiquity 
has  made  him  the  author,  were  his  many  .songs  of  victory 
and  triumph,  for  athletic  conquerors  at  the  public  games. 
He  is  likewbe  said  to  have  gained  there,  himself,  the  prize 
in  elegiac  poetry,  when  iEschylus  was  his  competitor.     His 
poetry  was  so  tender  and  plaintive,  that  be  acquired  the 
cognomen  of  Meliceutes,  i.  e.   sweet  as  hone>,  and  the 
tearful  eye  of  his  muse  was  proverbial.     Dr.  Warton,  who 
has  an  elegant  paper  in  the  Adventurer  (No.  89)  partly 
on  the  merits  of  this  poet,  remarks  that  he  was  celebrated 
by  the  ancients  for  the  sweetness,  correctness,  and  purity 
of  his  style,  and  his  irresistible  skill  in  moving  the  passions. 
Dionysius  places  him  among  those  polished  writers,  who 
excel  in  a  smooth  volubility,  and  flow  on,  like  plenteous 
and  perennial  rivers,  in  a  course  of  even  and  uninterrupted 
harmony.     Addison  has  an  ingenious  paper  on  Simonides* 
**  Characters  of  Women,"  in   the  Spectator   (Np.  209). 
This  considerable  fragment  of  Simonides,  preserved  by 
Stobasus,  was  published  in  Greek  by  Kobler,  at  Gottingen, 
1781,  8^o,  and  he  also  published  the  Latin  only,  in  1789, 
to  which  professor  Heyne  prefixed  a  letter  on  the  condi- 
tion of  women  in  ancient  Greece.     Simonides's  fragments 
of  poetry  are  in  Stephens's  Pindar,  1560,  and  other  edi- 
tions of  the  ancient  lyric  poets.' 
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SIMPLICIUS,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tory,  was  a  native  of  Cilicia,  a  disciple  of  Ainmonius,  the 
peripatetic,  and  endeavoured   to  unite  the  Platonic  and 
Stoic  doctrines  with  the  peripatetic.     Distrusting  his  situ- 
ation under  the  emperor  Justinian,  he  went  to  Cosroes 
king  of  the  Persians :    but  returned  to  Athens,  after  it 
liad  been  stipulated  in  a  truce  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Romans,  A.  D.  549,  that  he  and  his  frtends  should  live 
quietly  and  securely  upon  what  was  their  own,  and  not  be 
compelled  by  the  Christians  to  depart  from  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors.     From  his  wish  to  unite  discordant  sects, 
he  is  called  by  a  modern  (Peter  Petit)  **  omnium  veterum 
philo&ophorum  coagulum.'^     He  wrote  commentaries  upon 
several  of  Aristotie*s  works,  once  thought  to  be  valuable  in 
themselves,  but  now  consulted  only  for  some  curious  frag- 
ments of  ancient  philosophers  preserved  in  them.     Of  these 
there  are  three  Aldine  editions,  1526  and  1527.    But,  of  all 
his  productions,  some  of  which  are  lost,  at  least  unpub- 
lished, his  "  Commentary  upon  Epictetus**  has  obtained 
most  reputation.     Fabricius  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  Pagan  antiquity  better  calciilated  to  form  the  man- 
ners, or  to  give  juster  ideas  of  a  Divine  Providence.     It 
has  been  several  times  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  parti- 
cularly at  Leyden,  J  639,  in  4to,  and  at  London,  in  1670, 
in   8vo.     Ducier  published  a  French  translation  of  it  at 
Paris,  1715,  12mo;  and  Dr.  George  Stanhope  an  English 
one  at  London,  1704,  8vo.' 

SIMPSON  (Edward),  a  learned  English  divine,  the 
son  of  Edward  Simpson,  rector  of  Tottenham,  was  born 
there  in  May  1578.  His  father  taught  him  the  rudiments 
of  Latin,  and  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen, 
placed  him  at  Wesftminster  school,  where  he  was  under  the 
celebrated  Camden  for  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  in  1596,  he  was  elected  to  Trinity*college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  -1600  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  and  next  year 
was  admitted  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1603  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  master's  degree,  and  in  1610  to  that  of  ba- 
chelor of  divinity.  In  161 1  he  went  into  the  family  of  sir 
Moyle  Pinch,  knt.  of  Kent,  as  ehaplain,  and  remained  four 
years  in  that  station,  until  the  death  of  his  patron,  whose' 
funeral  sermon  be  preached.  He  then  returned  to  the 
university,  and  had  a  church  im  Cambridge  for  three  years, 
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•nd  in  16 18,  by  the  interest  of  the  viscountess  Maidstone, 
relict  of  sir  Moyle  Finch,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Easthng.  He  then  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  was  made  prebendary  of  Coringham.  Being  now  a^ 
his  ease,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  study,  and  pob- 
lished  at  Cambridge,  his  ^^Mosaica;  sive  Chronici  histo- 
riam  Catholicam  complectentis,  Pars  Prima,  in  qua  res  an* 
tiquissimcB  ab  orbe  condito  ad  Mosis  obitum  chronologice 
digestse  continentur,"  1636,  4to.  This,  ahhough  his  first, 
is  the  least  polished  of  all  his  works.  Afterwards  he  un- 
dertook his  **  Chronicon  Catholicum  ab  exordio  mundi,'* 
but  did  not  live  to  publish  it.  He  died  in  1651,  aged 
seventy-three,  without  any  apparent  disorder,  his  depar« 
ture  more  resembling  the  quietness  of  falling  a^ileep.  He 
is  represented  as  a  man  of  an  erect  and  comely  appearance, 
and  of  a  healthful,  though  not  robust  constitution*  He 
was  twice  married. 

His  '^  Chronicon,  &c.''  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1652, 
with  a  Latin  life  prefixed,  and  was  reprinted  by  the  eminent 
critic  Peter  Wesseliug.  Dr.  Reynolds,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Norwich,  in  his  license  for  the  press,  speaks  of  it  as  *^  egregi- 
um  et  absolutissimum  opus,  summa  industria,  oninigenaeru- 
ditione,  magno  judicio,  et  multorum  annorum  vigiliis  pro- 
ductum.'*  His  other  works  were,  1 .  **  Positive  divinity  in  three 
parts,  containing  an  exposition  of  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  decalogue,  &c."  2.  "The  knowledge  of  Christ,  in  two 
Treatises."  3.  "  A  Treatise  concerning  God's  Providence 
in  regard  of  Evil  or  Sin."  4.  "  The  Doctrine  of  Regene- 
ration, delivered  in  a  Sermon  on  John  iii.  6,"  and  defended 
in.  a  "Declaration."  5.  "Tractatus  de  Justificatione." 
6.  "  Notse  selectiores  in  Horatium."  "7.  "  Prselectiones 
in  Persii  Satyras."  8.  "  AnglicansB  linguae  vocabularium 
Etymologicum."  9.  "  Sanctse  lingua?  soboles."  10.  "  Dii 
gentium,  sive  nominum,  quibus  deos  suos  Ethnici  appella- 
bant  explication"  ^ 

SIMPSON  (Thomas),  professor  of  raathejnatics  in  the 
king^s  academy  at  Woolwich,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  member  of  the  royal  academy  at  Stockholm,  was  born 
at  Market- Bos  worth,  in  Leicestershire,  Aug.  20,  1710.  His 
£ither  was  a  stuff- weaver  in  that  town :  and,  though  in 
tolerable  circumstances,  yet,  intending  to  bring  up  his 

son  to  his  own  business,  he  took  so  little  care  of  his  edu* 

• 

'  Lifc  a«  above.— Cole»i  MS  Athens  in  Brit.  Mu?. — Lloyd'f  Meinoirt,  fol — 
Plume's  i4«  of  Hftcket,  jp.  f  i. 
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cation,  that  be  was  only  taught  English.  But  nature  had 
furnished  him  with  talents  and  a  genius  for  far  other  pur- 
suits, which  led  him  afterwards  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
mathen^atical  and  philosophical  sciences. 

Young  Simpson  very  soon  gave  indications  of  his  turn 
for  study  in  general,  by  eagerly  reading  all  books  he  could 
meet  with,'  teaching  himseU  to  write,  and  embracing  every 
opportunity  he  could  find  of  deriving  knowledge  from 
other  persons.  His  father  observing  him  thus  to  neglect 
his  businc^ss,  by  spending  his  time  in  reading  what  he 
thought  useless  books,  and  following  other  such  like  pur- 
suits, used  all  his  endeavours  to  check  his  proceedings, 
and  to  induce  him  to  follow  his  profession  with  steadiness 
tod  better  effect.  But  after  many  struggles  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  differences  thus  produced  between  them  at  length 
tose  to  such  a  height,  that  our  author  quitted  his  father's 
house  entirely. 

Upon  t\As  occasion  he  repaired  to  Nuneaton,  a  town  at 
a  small  distance  from  Bosworth,  where  he  went  to  lodge  at 
the  house  of  a  taylor's  widow,  of  the  name  of  Swinfield, 
who  had  been  left  with  two  children,  a  daughter  and  a  son, 
by  her  husband,  of  whom  the  son,  who  was  the  younger, 
being  but  about  two  years  older  than  Simpson,'  had  be- 
come his  intimate  friend  and  companion.  And  here  he 
continued  some  time,  working  at  his  trade,  and  improving 
his  knowledge  by  reading  such  books  as  he  could  procure. 

Among  several  other  circumstances  which,  long  before 
this,  gave  occasion  to  shew  our  author's  early  thirst  for 
knowledge,  as  well  as  proving  a  fresh  incitement  to  acquire 
it,  was  that  of  a  large  solar  eclipse,  which  took  place  on 
the  11th  day  of  May,  1724.  This  phenomenon,  so  awful 
to  many  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  it,  struck  the 
mind  of  young  Simpson  with  a  strong  curiosity  to  discover 
the  reason  of  it,  and  to  be  able  to  predict  the  like  surpris- 
ing events.  It  was,  however,  several  years  before  he  could 
obtain  his  desire,  which  at  length  was  gratified  by  the  foU 
lowing  accident.  After  he  been  some  time  at  Mrs.  Swin- 
field*s,  at  Nuneaton,  a  travelling  pedlar  came  that  way, 
and  took  a  lodging  at  the  same  house,  according  to  his 
usual  custom.  This  .man,  to  his  profession  of  ,an  itinerant 
merchant,  had  joined  the  more  profitable  one  of  a  fortune- 
teller, which  he  performed  by  means  of  judicial  astrology. 
Every  one  knows  with  what  regard  persons  of  such  a  cast 
are  treated  by  the  inhabitants  of  country  villages ;  it  can- 
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not  be  surprising  therefore  that  an  untutored  lad  of  nine- 
teen should  look  upon  this  man  as  a  prodigy,  and,  regard- 
ing him  in  this  light,  should  endeavour  to  ingratiate  faim« 
seif  into  his  favour;  in  which  he  succeeded  so  weH,  that 
tbe'sage  was  no  less  taken  with  the  quick  natnral  parts  and 
genius  of  his  new  acquaintance.  The  pedlar,  intending  a 
journey  to  Bristol  fair,  left  in  the  hands  of  young  Simpson 
an  old  edition  of  Cocker^s  Arithmetic,  to  which  was  sub- 
joined a  short  Appendi^c  on  Algebra,  and  a  book  upon 
Genlture9,  by  Partridge  the  almanac  maker.  These  books 
be  had  perused  to  so  good  purpose  during  the  absence  of 
his  friend,  as  to  excite  his  amazement  upon  his  return :  in 
consequence  of  which  he  set  himself  about  erecting  a  ge- 
ne thiiacal  type,  in  order  to  a  presage  of  Thomas's  future 
fortune.  The  position  of  the  heavens  the  wizard  having 
very  maturely  considered,  '' secundum  artem,'*  pronounced 
with  much  confidence,  that  ^'  within  two  years  time  Simp- 
son would  turn  out  a  greater  man  than  himself!*' 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Simpson,  being  pretty 
well  qualified  to  erect  a  figure  himself  by  the  advice  of  hi» 
friend,  make  an  open  profession  of  ca<tting  nativities,  and 
was  so  successful,   that  he  quite  neglected  weaving,  and 
soon   became  the    oracle   of  Boswdrth   and  its   environs. 
Scarcely  a  courtship  advanced  to  a  match,  or  a  bargain  to 
a  sale,  without  the  parties  previously  consulting  the  infalli- 
ble Simpson  about  the  consequences.     Helping  persons  to 
stolen  goods  he   always  declared  above  his  match ;  and 
that,  as  to  life  and  death,  he  had  no  power.     Together 
with  his  astrology,  he  had  furnished  himself  with  arithme- 
tic, algebra,  and  geometry,  snfRcient  to  qualify  him  for 
looking  into  the  "  Ladies  Diary"  (of  which  he  had  after- 
wards the  direction),  by  which  he  came  to  understand, 
that  there  was  still  a  higher  branch  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge than  any  he  had  been  yet  acquainted  with  ;  and  this 
was  the  method  of  fluxions.     But  he  was  altogether  at  a 
loss  to  discover  any  English  author  who  had  written  on  the 
subject,  except  Mr.  Hayes;  and  his  work,  being  a  folio 
and  rather  scarce,  exceeded  his  ability  of  purchasing.     An 
acquaintance,  however,  lent  him  Stone's  Fluxions,  which 
is  a  translation  of  De  THospital's  "Analyse  des  infinite- 
ment  petits  :'^  and  by  this  one  book,  and  bis  own  pene- 
trating talents,  he  was  enabled,  in  a  very  few  years,  to 
compose  a  much  more  accurate  treatise  on  that  subject 
Chan  any  that  bad  before  appeared  in  our  language.     In 
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the  mean  time  an  unfortunate  event  involved  him  in  a  deal 
of  trouble.  Having  undertaken  to  raise  the  devil,  in  order 
to  answer  certain  questions  to  a  young  woman,  who  con- 
sulted him  respecting  her  sweetheart,  then  absent  .at  sea, 
the  credulous  girl  was  so  frightened  on  the  appearance  of 
a  man  from  beneath  some  straw,  who  represented  the  devil^ 
that  she  fell  into  violent  fits,  from  which  she  was  with  dif- 
ficulty recovered,  and  which  for  a  considerable  time  threat* 
ened  insanity  or  fatuity.  In  consequence. of  this  exertion 
of  his  art,  be  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place,  and  he  re- 
moved to  Derby,  where  he  reinained  a  few  years,  working 
at  his  trade  by  day,  and  instructing  pupils  in  the  evening* 
It  would  seem  that  Simpson  had  an  early  turn  for  versify- 
ing, both  from  the  circumstance  of  a  song  written  here  ia 
favour  of  the  Cavendish  family,  on  occasion  of  the  parlia- 
mentary election  at  that  place,  in  1733  ;  and  from  his  first 
two  mathematical  questions  that  were  published  in  the 
*'  Ladies  Diary,''  which  were  both  in  a  set  of  verses,  not 
ill  written  for  the  occasion.  These  were  printed  in  the, 
Diary  for  1736,  and  therefore  roust  at  latest  have  been 
written  in  1735.  These  two  questions,  being  at  that  time 
pretty  difficult  ones,  shew  the  great  progress  he  had  even 
then  made  in  the  mathematics ;  and  from  an  expression  in 
the  first  of  them,  viz.  where  he  mentions  his  residence  as 
being  in  latitude  52%  it  appears  he  was  not  then  come  up 
to  London,  though  he  must  have  done  so  very  soon  after. 

After,  however,  he  took  leave  of  astrology  and  its  emo- 
luments, he  was  driven  to  hardships  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  family,  having  married  the  taylor's  widow  with  two 
children,  who  soon  brought  him  two  more.  He,  therefore, 
came  up  to  London  in  1735  or  1736,  and  for  some  time 
wrought  at  his  business  in  Spitalfields,  and  taught  mathe- 
matics when  he  had  any  s^are  time.  His  industry  soon 
became  so  productive,  that  he  was  enabled  to  bring jup  his 
wife  and  children  lo  settle  in  London.  The  number  of  bis 
scholars  increasing,  and  his  abilities  becoming  in  some 
measure  known  tp  the  public,  he  issued  proposals  for  pub-^ 
lishing,  by  subscription,  ^*  A  new  Treatise  of  fluxions, 
wherein  the  Direct  and  Inverse  Method  are  demonstrated 
after  a  new,  clear,  and  concise  mauner ;  with  their  appli- 
cation to  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Also  the  Doctrine  of 
infinite  Series  and  reverting  Series  universally  and  amply 
explained ;  fluxionary  and  exponential  Equations  solved,'"- 
&c.     When  he  first  proposed  his  intentions  of  publishing 
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•uch  a  work,  he  did  not  know  of  any  English  book  founded 
•on  the  true  principtes  of  fluxions,  that  contained  any  thing 
material,  especially  the  practical  part ;  and,  thotigh  some 
progress  had  been  made  by  several  learned  and  ingenious 
gentlemen,  the  principles  were  nevertheless  left  obscure 
and  defective,  and  all  that  bad  been  done  by  any  of  them 
■in  '*  infinite  series*'  very  inconsiderable.  The  book  was 
not  published  till  1737,  4to;  the  author  having  been  fre- 
quently interrupted  from  furnishing  the  press  so  fast  as  he 
could  have  wished,  through  his  unavoidable  attention  to 
his  pupils  for  his  immediate  support.  In  1740  he  pub- 
Inbed  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance^'* 
in  4to;  to  which  are  annexed  full  and  clear  Investigations 
of  two  important  Problems  added  in  the  second  edition  of 
Mr.  De  Moivre's  "  Book  on  Chances,  and  two  new  Me- 
thods for  summing  of  Series."  His  next  performance  was, 
*'  Essays  on  several  curious  and  useful  subjects  in  specula- 
tive and  mixed  Mathematics.  Dedicated  to  Francis  Blake, 
esq.  since  fellow  of  the  Royal  'Society,  and  his  very  good 
Friend  and  Patron,^'  1740,  4to.  Soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Stockholm.  Our  author's  next  work  appeared 
in  1742,  8vo,  **  The  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Reversions 
deduced  from  general  and  evident  Principles :  with  useful 
Tables,  shewing  the  values  of  single  and  jotnt  lives,  &c. 
at  different  rates  of  interest,**  &c.  This,  in  1743,  was 
followed  by  **  An  Appendix,  containing  some  Remarks  oa 
a  late  Book  on  the  same  subject  (by  Mr.  Abr.  De  Moivre, 
F.  R.  S.)  with  answers  to  some  personal  and  malignant  re- 
presentations in  the  Preface  thereof."  To  this  De  Moivre 
never  thought  fit  to  reply.  In  1743  he  published  also 
**  Mathematical  Dissertations  on  a  variety  of  Physical  and 
Analytical  sfubjects,"  4to.  This  work  he  dedicated  to  Martin 
Folked,  esq.  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  next 
book  was,  **  A  Treatise  of  Algebra,  wherein  the  funda- 
■leutal  principles  are  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated,  and 
applied  to  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  problems.*'  To 
which  he  added,  "  The  Construction  of  a  great  number  of 
geometrical  Problems,  with  the  method  of  resolving  them 
numerically.*'  This  work  was  designed  for  the  use  of  young 
beginners ;  inscribed  to  William  Jones,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  ana 
printed  in  1745,  8vo.  A  new  edition  appeared  in  1755, 
wttb  additions  and  improvemenu.  This  is  dedicated  to 
James  earl  of  Morton,  F.  R.  S.  Mr.  Jones  being  dead ;  and 
V«L.  XXVIII,  C 
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there  was  a  sixth  edition  in  1790.  His  next  work  wmM, 
<<  Elements  of  Geometry,  with  their  application  to  Men<- 
suratton  of  Superficies  and  Solids,  to  the  determination  of 
Maxima  and  Minima,  and  to  the  construction  of  a  great 
variety  of  Geometrical  Problems,*'  1747,  8vo,  reprinted 
in  1760,  with  large  alterations  and  additions,  designed  for 
young  beginners;  particularly  for  the  gentlemen  at  the 
king's  academy  at  Woolwich,  and  dedicated  to  Charles  Fre- 
derick, esq.  surveyoc-general  of  the  ordnance ;  and  other 
editions  have  appeared  since*.  In  1748  came  out  bis 
^'  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical,  with  the  construction 
and  application  of  Logarithms,'*  8vo.  This  little  book  con- 
tains several  things  new  and  useful.  In  1750  appeared  in  2 
vols.  Bvo,  "  The  doctrine  and  application  of  Fluxions,  con- 
taining, besides  what  is  common  on  the  subject,  a  number  of 
new  improvements  in  tbeTheory,and  the  solution  of  a  variety 
of  new  and  very  interesting  Problems,  in  different  branches 
of  the  Mathematics."  In  the  prefisce  the  author  offers  this 
to  the  world  as  a  new  book  rather  than  a  second  edition  of 
that  published  in  17S7;  in  which. he  acknowledges,  that, 
besides  errors  of  the  press,  there  are  several  obscurities 
and  defects,  for  want  of  experience,  in  his  first  attempt. 
This  work  is  dedicated  to  George  earl  of  Macclesfield,  In 
1752  appeared  in  8vo,  '^  Select  Exercisel  for  young  pro-' 
ficients  in  Mathematics,"  dedicated  to  John  Bacon,  esq. 
F.  R.  8.  His  *^  Miscellaneous  Tracts,"  printed  in  1757, 
4tQ^  was  his  last  legacy  to  the  public ;  a  most  valuable  be- 
quest, whether  we  consider  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  subjects,  or  his  sublime  and  accurate  manner  of  treat- 
ing them.  These  are  inscribed  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
and  are  ably  analyzed  in  Dr.  Button's  Dictionary. 

Besides  {he  foregoing,  which  are  the  whole  of  the  regu- 
lar books  or  treatises  that  were  published  by  Mr.  Simpson, 


*  Mr.  Simpton  met  vith  tome  trou-> 
Me  aM  vexation  in  comequence  of  the 
first  edition  of  bU  Oeometry.  Fiiit, 
from  Kome  reflectioiu  made  upon  it» 
at  to  the  accuracy  of  ceriain  parts  of 
it,  by  Ur.  Robert  Simaon,  ibe  learned 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  uni- 
yei-siiy  of  Glasfow,  in  the  notes  sub- 
jaincd  to  bis  edition  of  Knclid's  ^e- 
mentf.  This  broofht  an  answer  to 
those  remarks  from  Mr.  Simpson,  in 
the  notes  added  \o  the  second  edition 
as  sbo?e^  to  some  parts  of  wbith  Dr. 
i^ain  repli^  in  his  notes  on 


the  next  edition  of  the  said  Elements 
of  Euclid.  The  second  wss  by  an 
Illiberal  charge  of  having  stolen  his 
Elements  from  Mr.  MuUer,  tbe  pro- 
fessor of  fortification  and  artillery  at 
the  same  academy  at  Woohrich  where 
nor  author  was  prolessor  of  geometry 
and  mathematics^  -This  charge  was 
made  at  the  end  of  tbe  preftice  to  Mr. 
Molier's  Elemeifts  of  MathMsatics,  in 
two  Tolumes,  printed  in  1748|  wbidi 
was  fully  refuted  by  Mr.  Simpson  in 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
Geometry. 
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he  wrole  seFeral  papers  which  were  read  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  printed  in  their  Transactions ; 
but  as  most,  if  not  all  of  theni|  were  afterwards  inserted, 
with  alterations  or  additions,  in  his  printed  volumes,  it  is 
needless  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  them  here.  He  also 
proposed,  and  resolved  many  questions  in  the  *'  Ladies 
Diaries,**  &c.;  sometimes  under  his  own  name,  as  in 
1735  and  1736;  and  sometimes  under  feigned  or  fictitious 
names^  such  as,  it  is  thought,  Hurlothrumbo,  Kubernetes, 
Patrick  O'Cavenah,  Marmadake  Hodgson,  Antliony  Sha>- 
low,  esq.  and  probably  several  others ;  see  the  Diaries  for 
1735,  36,  42,  43,  53,  54,  55^  56,  57,  58,  59,  and  60. 
Mr.  Simpson  was  also  the  editor  or  compiler  of  the  Diaries 
from  1754  till  1760,  both  inclusive,  during  which  time  h|e 
raised  that  work  to  the  highest  degree  of  respect.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  by  Mr.  Edw.  Rollinson. 

It  has  also^  been  commonly  supposed  that  he  was  the 
real  editor  of,  or  had  a  principal  share  jn,  two  other  peri- 
odical works  of  a  miscellanepus  mathematical  nature ;  viz. 
the  <* Mathematician,"  and  ^'Turner's  Mathematical  Ex- 
ercises," two  volumes^  in  8vo,  which  came  out  in  periodi- 
cal numbers,  in  1750  and  1751,  &c.  The  latter  of  these 
seems  especially  to  have  been  set  on  foot  to  afford  a  proper 
place  for  exposing  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  Mr.  Robert 
Heath,  the  then  conductor  of  the  ^*  Ladies  Diary"  and  the 
^  Palladium;'*  and  which  controversy  between  them  ^nded 
in  the  disgrace  of  Mr.  Heath,  and  expulsion  from  his  office 
of  editor  to  the  *^  Ladies  Diary,"  and  the  substitution  of 
Mr.  Simpson  in  his  stead,  in  1755. 

In  1760,  when  the  plans  proposed  for  erecting  a  new 
bridge  at  Blackfriars  were  in  agitation,  Mr.  Simpson, 
among  other  gentlemen,  was  consulted  upon  the  best  form 
for  the  ayebes,  by  the  New-bridge  Committee.  Upon  this 
oecasioD  he  gave  a  preference  to  the  semicircular  form ; 
and,  besides  his  report  to  the  Committee,  some  letters  als6 
appeared,  by  himself  and  others,  on  the  same  subject,  in 
iht, public  newspapers,  particularly  in  the  Daily  Adver* 
lipef,  and  in  Lloyd's  Evening  Post,  which  were  collected  in 
tbe  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  that  year.  It  is  probable 
that  this  reference  to  him,  induced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts 
more  seriously  to  this  subject,  so  as  to  form  the  design  of 
composing  a  regular  treatise  upon  it ;  for  bis  family  often 
informed  Dr.  Hutton,  that  he  laboured  hard  upon  this  work 
fpr  some  time  before  his  death,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
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have  completed  it,  frequently  remarking, to  them,  that 
when  published,  it  would  procure  him  more  credit  than 
any  of  bis  former  publications.  But  he  lived  not  to  pot 
the  finishing  hand  to  it.  Whatever  he  wrote  upon  this 
subject,  probably  fell,  together  with  all  his  other  remain- 
ing papers,  into  the  hands  of  major  Henry  Watson,  of  the 
engineers,  in  the  service  of  the  India  company,  being  in 
all  a  large  che»t  full  of  papers.  This  gentleman  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Simpson's,  and  had  lodged  in  his  house. 
After  Mr.  Simpson's  death,  Mr.  Watson  prevailed  upon  the 
widow  to  let  him  have  the  papers,  promising  either  to  give  her 
a  sum  of  money  for  them,  or  else  to  print  and  publish 
them  for  her  benefit.  But  neither  of  these  was  ever  done ; 
this  gentleman  always  declaring,  when  urged  on  this  point 
•by  Dr.  Hutton  and  others,  that  no  use  could  be  made  of 
any  of  the  papers,  owing  to  the  very  imperfect  state  in 
which  he  said  they  were  left.  And  yet  he  persisted  in  his 
refusal  to  give  them  ud  again. 

Through  the  interest  and  solicitations  of  William  Jones, 
esq.  he  was,  in  1743,  appointed  professor  of  mathematics, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Derham,  in  the  Royal 
academy  at  Woolwich ;  his  warrant  bearing  date  August 
25th.  And  in  1745  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  having  been  proposed  as  a  candidate  by  Martin 
Folkes,  esq.  president,  William  Jones,  esq.  Mr.  George  Gra- 
ham, and  Mr.  John  Machin,  secretary ;  all  very  eminent 
mathematicians.  The  president  and  council,  in  consider- 
ation  of  his  very  moderate  circumstances,  were  pleased  to 
excuse  his  admission  fees,  and  likewise  his  giving  bond  for 
the  settled  future  payments. 

At  the  academy  he  exerted  his  faculties  to  the  utmost, 
in  instructing  the  pupils  who  were  the  immediate  objects 
of  his  duty,  as  well  as  others,  whom  the  superior  ofiicers  of 
the  ordnance  permitted  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  his 
house.  In  his  manner  of  teaching,  he  had  a  peculiar  and 
happy  address ;  a  certain  dignity  and  perspicuity,  tem- 
])ered  with  i^uch  a  degree  of  mildness,  as  engaged  both  the 
attention,  esteem,  and  friendship  of  his  scholars ;  of  which 
tfie  good  of  the  service,  as  well  as  of  the  community,  was 
a  necessary  consequence. 

Ill  the  fatter  staae  of  his  existence,  when  his  life  was  in 
danger,  exercise  and  a  proper  regimen  were  prescribed  him, 
but  to  little  purpose  ;  for  he  snnk  gradually  into  such  a  low- 
ness  of  spirits  as  seemed  to  injtire  his  mental  faculties,  and  at 
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Iflst  rendered  him  incapable  of  performing  his  duty,  or 
even  of  reading  the  letters  of  bis  friends ;  and  so  trifling  an 
accident  as  the  dropping  of  a  tea-cup  would  flurry  him  as 
much  as  if  a  bouse  had  tumbled  down.  The  physicians 
advised  bis  native  air  for  his  recovery;  and,  Feb.  1761,  he 
set  out,  with  much  reluctance  (believing  he  should  never 
return),  for  Bosworth,  along  with  some  relations.  The 
journey  fatigued  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  upon  his  arrival, 
he  betook  himself  to  his  chamber,  where  he  died,  May  14^ 
in  his  fifty-first  year. 

He  left  a  widow  and  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  the  former 
an  officer  in  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery.  The  king,  at 
the  instance  of  lord  Ligonier,  in  consideration  of  Mr. 
Simpsou^s  great  merits,  granted  a  pension  to  his  widow,, 
together  witb  handsome  apartments  adjoining  to  the  aca- 
demy ;  a  favour  never  conferred  on  any  before.  His  wi- 
dow died  at  Woolwich  Dec.  19,  1782,  aged  one  hundred 
and  two. ' 

SIMSON  (Robert),  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Simson,  of  Kirton-hall  in  Ayrshire,, 
and  was  born  Oct.  14,  1.687.  Being,  intended  for  the 
church,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1701, . 
where  he  made  great  progress  in  classical  learning  and  the 
sciences,  and  also  contracted  a  fondness  for  the  study  of 
geometry,  although  at  this  time,  from  a  temporary  cause,, 
no  mathematical  lectures  were  given  in  the  college.  Hav- 
ing procured  a  copy  of  Euclid's  Elements,  with  the  aid 
only  of  a  few  preliminary  explanations  from  some  more 
advanced  students,  he  soon  came  to  understand  them,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  eminence.  He  did  not, 
however,  neglect  the  other  sciences  then  taught  in  college, 
but  in  proceeding  through  the  regular  course  of  academic 
study,  acquired  that  variety  of  knowledge  which  was  visi- 
ble in  bis  conversation  throughout  life.  In  the  mean  time 
his  reputation  as  a  mathematician  became  so  high,  that  in 
1710,  .when  only  twenty* two  years  of  age,  the  members  of 
the  college  voluntarily  made  him  an  offer  of  the  matbema- . 
tical  chair,  in  which  a  vacancy  in  a  short  time  was  expected 
to  take  place.  From  his  natural  modesty,  however,  he  felt 
much  reluctance,  at  so  early  an  age  to  advance  abruptly 
from  the  sute  of  a  student,  to  that  of  .a  professor  in  the 
•ame  college,  and  therefore  solicited  permission  to  spend- 
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one  year  at  least  in  London;  Being  indulged  in  this,  he 
proceeded  to  the  metropolis,  and  there  diligently  employed 
himself  in  improving  bis  mathematical  knowledge.  He 
also  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  some  eminent  mathematicians  of  that  day,  particularly 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Caswell,  Dr.  Jurin,  and  Mr  Ditton.  With 
the  latter,  indeed,  who  was  then  mathematical  master  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  well  esteemed  for  his  learning,  &c. 
be  was  more  particularly  connected.  It  appears  from  Mn 
Simson's  own  account,  in  his  letter,  dated  London,  Nov. 
1710,  that  he  expected  to  have  had  an  assistant  in  his  stu- 
dies chosen  by  Mr.  Caswell ;  but,  from  some  mistake,  it 
was  omitted,  and  Mr.  Simson  himself  applied  to  Mr.  Ditton. 
He  went  to  him  not  as  a  scholar  (his  own  words),  but  to 
have  general  information  and  advice  about  his  madiemati- 
cal  studies.  Mr.  Caswell  afterwards  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Simson  that  be  meant  to  have  procured  Mr.  Jones's  assist- 
ance, if  he  had  not  been  engaged. 

When  the  vacancy  in  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
•I  Glasgow  did  occur,  in  the  following  year,  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Robert  Sinclair,  or  Sinclare  (a  descendant  or 
other  relative  probably  of  Mr.  George  Sinclare,  who  died 
in  that  office  in  1696),  the  university,  while  Mr.  Simson  was 
still  in  London,  appointed  him  to  fill  it ;  and  the  minute 
of  election,  which  is  dated  March  11,  1711,  concluded 
with  this  very  proper  condition,  ^'  That  they  will  admit  the 
said  Mr.  Robert  Simson,  providing  always^  that  be  give 
satisfactory  proof  of  his  skill  in  mathematics,  previous  to 
his  admission."  He  returned  to  Glasgow  before  the  ensu- 
ing session  of  the  college,  and  having  gone  through  the 
form  of  a  trial,  by  resolving  a  geometrical  problem  propo- 
sed to  him,  and  also  by  giving  **  a  satisfactory  specimen  of 
his  skill  in  mathematics,  and  dexterity  in  teaching  geome- 
tiy  and  algebra ;"  having  produced  also  respectable  certi- 
ficates of  his  knowledge  of  the  science,  from  Mr.  Caswell 
and  others,  he  was  duly  admitted  professor  of  mathematics, 
en  the  SOtb  of  November  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Simson,  immediately  after  his  admission,  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  his  first  occupation  necessarily 
was  the  arrangement  of  a  proper  course  of  instruction  for 
the  students  who  attended  his  lectures,  in  two  distinct 
classes.  Accordingly  he  prepared  elementary  sketches  of 
some  branches  on  which  there  were  not  suitable  treatises  in 
general  use.    Both  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  from  inclina- 
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kion,  he  now  directed  the  whole  of  bis  attenticNi  to  the 
study  of  matbematics ;  lind  though  he  had  a  decided  pre^ 
ference  for  geometry,  which  contioued  throuorh  life,  yet 
he  did  not  devote  himself  to  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
branches  of  mathematical  science,  in  most  of  which  there 
is  suflScient  evijdence  of  his  being  well  skilled.    From  1711, 
be  continued  near  fifty  years  to  teach  mathematics  to  two 
separate  classes,  Ht  different  hours,  five  days  in  the  week, 
during  a  contitiued  session  of  seven  months.     His  manner 
of  teaching  was  uncommonly  clear  and  successful;  and 
among  bis  scholars,  several  rose  to  distincti^  as  mathema- 
ticians; among  which  maybe  mentioned  the  celebrated 
oames  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Edinburgh ;  the  two  Kev.  Dr.  Williamsons^  one  of  whom 
succeeded  Dr.  Simson  at  Glasgow;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trail,  for- 
merly professor  of  mathematics  at  Aberdeen ;  Dr.  James 
Moor,  Greek  professor  at  Glasgow :  and  professor  Robi* 
son,  of  Edinburgh,  with  many  others  of  distinguished  me* 
fit.    in  1758,  Dr.  Simson,  being  then  seventy-one  years  of 
9gef  found  it  necessary  to  employ  an  assistant  in  teaching; 
and  in  176  h,  on  his  recommendation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William- 
son was  appointed  his  assistant  and  successor. 

During  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed 
a  pretty  equal  share  of  good  health  ;  and  continued  to  oc- 
cupy himself  in  correcting  aud  arranging  some  of  his  ma- 
thematical papers,  and  occasionally  for  amusement,  in  the 
solution  of  problems,  and  demonstration  of  theoreois, 
which  occurred,  from  his  own  studies,  or  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  others.  His  conversation  on  mathematical  and 
other  subjects  continued  to  be  clear  and  accurate ;  yet  he 
hftd  some  strong  inlpressions  of  the  deplineof  his  memory, 
of  which  he  frequently  complained ;  and  this  probably  pro- 
tjvcted^*  knd  finally  prevented  his  undertaking  the  publica- 
tion of  spme  of  his  works,  which  were  in  so  advanced  a 
states  that  with  little  troubfe  tbi^y  might  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  press.  So  that  his  only  publication,  after 
resigning  his  office,  was  a  new  and  ^improved  edition  of 
EucTid^s  Data,  which  in  1762  was  annexed  to  the  2d  edition 
of  the  Eilements.  But  from  that  period,  though  much  so- 
licited to  bring  forward  some  of  his  other  works  on  the  an- 
cient geometry,  though  he  knew  well  how  much  it  was. 
desired,  and  though  he  was  fully  apprised  of  the  tiniversal 
curiosity  excited  respecting  his  discovery  of  £uclid*s  Por-^ 
ismsy  he  resisted  every  importunity  on  the  subject. 
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A  life  like  Dr.  Simson^s,  purely  academical  and  perfectly 
uoiform,  seldom  contains  occurrences,  the  recording  of 
which  could  be  either  interesting  or  useful.  But  his  ma- 
thematical labours  and  inventions  form  the  important  part 
of  his  character ;  and  with  respect  to  them,  there  are  abun- 
dant materials  of  information  in  his  printed  works ;  and 
some  circumstances  also  may  be  gathered  from  a  nuqsber 
of  MS  papers  which  he  left ;  and  which,  by  the  direction 
of  bis  executor,  are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  college 
of  Glasgow*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  of  the  extensive 
correspondence  which  he  carried  on  through  life,  with 
many  distinguished  mathematicians,  a  small  portion  only  is 
preserved.  Through  Dr.  Jurin,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  had  some  intercourse  with  Dr.  Halley, 
and  other  distinguished  members  of  that  Society.  And 
both  about  the  same  time,  and  afterwards,  he  had  frequent 
correspondence  with' Mr.  Maclaurin,  with  Mr.  James  Star- 
ling, Dr.  James  Moor,  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  Dr.  Wm. 
Trail,  and  Mr.  Williamson  of  Lisbon.  In  the  latter  part  pf 
his  life,  his  mathematical  correspondence  was  chiefly  with 
that  eminent  geometer  the  late  earl  Stanhope,  and  with. 
George  Lewis  Scott,  esq. 

As  to  his  character.  Dr.  Simson  was  originally  possessed 
of  great  intellectual  powers,  an  accurate  and  distinguishing, 
understanding,  an  inventive  genius,  and  a  retentive  me- 
mory: and  these  powers,  being  excited  by  an  ardent  curio- 
•ity,  produced  a  singular  capacity  for  investigating  the 
truths  of  mathematical  science.  By  such  talents,  with  a 
correct  taste,  formed  by  the  study  of  the  Greek  geometers^ 
he  was  also  peculiarly  qualified  for  communicating  his. 
knowledge,  both  in  his  lectures  and  in  his  writings,  with 
perspicuity  and  elegance.  He  was  at  the  same  time  modest 
and  unassuming;  and,  though  not  indifferent  to  literary 
fame,  he  was  cautious,  and  even  reserved,  in  bringing  for- 
ward his  own  discoveries,  but  always  ready  to  do  justice  to 
the  merits  and  inventions  of  others.  Though  his  powers 
of  investigation,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  were  addairable, 
yet  before  any  decline  of  his  heaUh  appeared,  he  feltstrong 
impressions  of  the  decay  both  of  his  memory  and  other 
faculties ;  occasioned  probably  by  the  continued  exertion 
of  his  mind,  in  those  severe  studies,  which  for  a  number  , 
of  years  he  pursued  with  unremitting  ardour. 

Besides  his  mathematical  attainments,  from  his  liberal 
education  he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  other 
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stiencesy  which  he  preserved  through  lifci  by  occasional 
wading,  and,  in  some  degree,  by  his  constant  intercourse 
fnth  many  learned  men  in  his  colleflre.  He  was  esteemed  a 
good  classical  scholar;  and,  iLough  the  simplicity  of  geo- 
metrical demonstration  does  not  admu  of  much  variety  of 
style,  yet  in  his  works  a  good  taste  in  that  respect  may  be 
distinguished.  In  his  LAcin  prefaces  also,  in  which  there 
is  some  history  and  discussion,  the  purity  of  language  has 
been  generally  approved.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  indeed, 
that  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  employing,  in  early 
life,  ^lis  Greek  and  mathematical  learning,  in  giving  an 
•edition  of  Pappus  in  the  original  language. 

Dr.  Simson  never  was  married ;  and  the  uniform  regilla- 
rity  of  n  long  life,  spent  within  the  walls  of  his  college, 
naturally  produced  fixed  and  peculiar  habits,  which,  how-> 
ever,  with  the  sincerity  of  his  manners,  were  unoffending, 
and  became  even  interesting  to  those  with  whom  he  lived. 
The  strictness  of  these  habits,  which  indeed  pervaded  all 
his  occupations,  probably  had  an  influence  also  on  the  di- 
rection and  success  of  some  of  his  scientific  pursuits.  His 
hours  of  study,  of  amusement,  and  of  exercise,  were  all 
regulated  with  uniform  precision.  The  walks  even  in  the 
squares  or  garden  of  the  college  were  all  measured  by  his 
steps,  and  he  took  bis  exercises  by  the  hundreds  of  paces, 
according  to  his  time  or  inclination. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  an  ardent  curiosity  was  an 
eminent  feature  in  his  character.  It  contributed  essentially 
to  his  success  in  the  mathematical  investigations,  and  it 
displayed  itself  in  the  small  and  even  trifling  occurrences 
of  common  life*  Almost  every  object  and  event  excited  it, 
and  suggested  some  problem  which  he  was  impatient  to 
resolve.  This  disposition,  when  opposed,  as  it  often  ne- 
cessarily was,  to  his  natural  modesty,  and  to  the  formal 
civility  of  his  manners^  occasionally  produced  an  embar-> 
rassment,  which  was  amusing  to  his  friends,  and  sometimes 
a  little  distressing  to  himself. 

In  bis  disposition.  Dr.  Simson  was  both  cheerful  and 
sociable ;  and  his  conversation,  when  be  was  at  ease  among 
his  friends,  was  animated  and  various,  enriched  with  much 
anecdote,  especially  of  the  literary  kind,  but  always  un- 
affected. It  was  enlivened  also  by  a  certain  degree  of  na- 
tural humour;  and  even  the  slight  fits  of  absence,  to  which 
in  company  he  was  occasionally  liable,  contributed  to  the 
entertainment  of  his  friends,    without  diminishing  their 
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aActioD  and  respect,  which  his  excellent  qualities  were  eal-^ 
eaJated  to  inspire.  One  evening  (Friday)  ii>  the  week  he 
devoted  to  a  club,  chiefly  of  his  own  selection,  which  met 
in  a  tavern  near  the  college.  The  first  part  of  the  evening 
wa$  employed  in  playing  the  game  of  whist,  of  which  be 
was  particubrly  fond ;  but,  though  he  took  no  small  trou-* 
ble  in  estimating  chances,  it  was  remarked  that  he  was 
often  mnsuccessful.  The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
GJieerful  conviersation ;  and,  as  he  had  some  taste  for  music, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  amuse  his  party  with  a  song ;  and  it 
i$  said  that  he  was  rather  fond  of  singing  some  Greek  odes, 
to  which  modern  music  had  been  adapted*  On  'Saturdays 
he  Dsually  dined  in  the  village  of  Andersjton,  then  about  a 
mile  distant,  from  Glasgow,  with  some  of  the  members  of 
his  regular  club,  and  with  a  variety  of  other  respectable 
visitors,  who  wished  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance,  and  en- 
joy the  society  of  so  eminent  a  person.  In  the  progress  of 
time,  from  his  age  and  character,  -it  became  the  wish  of 
his  company  that  every  thing  in  these  meetings  should  be 
directed  by  him ;  and  though  his  authority,  growing  with 
his  years,  was  somewhat  absolute,  yet  the  good  humour 
with  which  it  was  administered,  rendered  it  pleasing  to 
every  body»  He  bad  his  own  chair  and  place  at  table ;  he 
gave  instructions  about  the  entertainment,  regulated  the 
time  of  breaking  up,  and  adjusted  the  expense.  These 
parties,  in  the  years  of  his  severe  study,  were  a  desirable 
and  useful  relaxation  to  his  mind,  and  they  continued  Co 
amuse  him  till  Within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 

Strict  integrity  and  private  worth,  with  corresponding 
purity  of  morals,  gave  the  highest  value  to  a  character, 
which,  from  other  qualities  and  attainments,  was  much 
respected  and  esteemed.  On  all  occasions,  even  in  the 
^yest  hours  of  social  intercourse,  the  doctor  maintained  a 
constant  attention  to  propriety.  He  had  serious  and  just- 
impressions  of  religion ;  but  he  was  uniformly  reserved  in 
expressing  particular  opinions  about  it ;  and,  from  his  sen- 
timents of  decorum,  he  never  introduced  religion  as  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation  in  mixed  society,  and  all  attempts  to  do 
so  in  his  clubs  were  checked  with  gravity  and  decision. 

In  his  person,  Dr.  Sirason  was  tall  and  erect ;  and  his 
countenance,  which  was  handsome,  conveyed  a  pleasing 
esrpression  of  the  superior  character  of  his  mind.  His* 
manner  had  always  somewhat  of  the  fashion  which  prevailed 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  b|it  was  uncommonly  graceftiL 
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He  was  serioiisly  indisposed  only  for  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  and  throogb  a  very  long  life  had  enjoyed  a  uniform 
state  of  good  health.  He  died  October  I,  1768,  when  bis 
eighty-first  year  was  almost  completed  ;  having  bequeathed 
his  small  paternal  estate  in  Ayrshire  to  the  eldest  son  of  his 
next  brother,  probably  of  his  brother  Thomas,  who  was 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  St  Andrew's,  and 
who  is  known  by  some  works  of  reputation,  particularly  a 
'^  Dissertation  on  the  Nervous  System,  occasioned  by  the 
Dissection  of  a  Brain  completely  Ossified/' 

The  writings  and  publications  of  Dr.  Simson  were  almost 
exclusively  of  the  pure  geometrical  kind,  after  the  genuine 
manner  of  the  ancients.  He  has  only  two  pieces  printed 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  :  viz. 

1.  Two  general  propositions  of  Pappus,  in  which  many 
of  Euclid's  Porisms  are  included,  vol.  XXXII.  ann.  1723. — 
These  two  propositions  were  afterwards  incorporated  into 
the  author's  large  posthumous  work3,  published  by  earl 
Stanhope.  2.  On  the  Extraction  of  the  Approximate 
Roots  of  Numbers  by  Infinite  Series,  vol.XLVIII.  ann.  1753. 
The  separate  publications  in  his  life-time,  were,  3.  "  Co- 
nic Sections,"  1733,  4to.  4.  «*  The  Loci  Plani  of  Apol- 
lonias,  i«stored,"  1749,  4to.  6.  **  Kuclid's  Etements," 
1756,  4fo,  of  which  there  have  been  since  many  editions 
in  ocUvo,  with  the  additions  of  Euclid's  Data.  In  1776, 
earl  Stanhope  printed,  kt  his  own  expence,  several  of  Dr. 
Simson's  posthumous  pfeces  :  1.  Apoilonius's  determinate 
seetion.  2.  A  treatise  on  Porisms.  3.  A  tract  on  Loga- 
rithms. 4:  On  the  limits  of  quantities  and  ratios ;  and,  5. 
Some  geometrical  problems.  Besides  these.  Dr.  Simson's 
MSS.  contained  a  great  variety  of  geometrical  propositions 
and  other  inter<esting  observations  on  different  parts  of  the 
mathematics  :  though  not  in  a  state  fit  for  publication. 
Among  other  designs,  was  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Pap- 
pus, in  a  state  bf  considerable  advancement,  and  which, 
had  he  lived,  he  might  perhaps  have  published.  What  he 
wrote  is  in  the  library  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  a 
transcript  was  obtained  by  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
press.' 

SINCLARE  (George),  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 

>  Account  of  the  Life  mud  Writings  of  Robert  Simtou,  M.  JX  by  the  Rev. 
William  Trail,  LL.  D.  F.  R.S.  Edin.  M.R.  L  A.  and  chancellor  of  St.  Safiour*g 
Conttor,  ifflS,  4io^  abridged  by  Dr.  Halton  in  Um  new  edit,  of  bit  Dictionary. 
— Boeydop.  Britao. 
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author  of  several  works  on  mathematical  and  physical  sub- 
jects.    He  was  dismissed  from  his  professorship  soon  after  ! 
the  restoration,  on  account  of  bis  principles,  being  a  strict  ! 
adherent  to  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government.  : 
During  the  period  of  his  ejectment,  he  resided  about  the  v^ 
southern   and  border  counties,    collecting  and   aflFording 
useful  information  on  the  subjects  of  mining,  engineering, 
&c.  and  was  in  particular  employed  by  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  then  new  plan  for  supplying  that  city 
with   water,  &c.     Considerable  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid  by  him  to  such  branches  of  hydrostatics  as  were 
of  a  practical  nature :  and  it  has  been  said  he  was  the  first 
person  who  suggested  the  proper  method  of  draining  the 
water  from  the  numerous  coal  mines  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland.     When  the  revolution  took  place  in  1688,  and 
the  presbyterian  became  the  established  religion  of  Scot^ 
land,  Mr.  Sinclare  was  recalled  to  his  professorship,  which 
he  held  until  his  death  in  1696. 

He  published,  1.  **Tyrocinia  mathematica,"  Glas.  1661, 
1 2mo.  2.  "  Ars  Nova  et  Magna  Gravitatis  et  Levitatis,*' 
Roiterd.  1669,  4to.  3.  <<  Hydrostatics,''  Edin.  1672,  4to. 
4.  ^'  Hydrostatical  Experiments,  with  a  Discourse  on  Coal,'* 
Edin.  1680,  8vo.  5.  *' Principles  of  Astronomy  and  Navi- 
gation,'* Edin.  1688,  12mo.  Mr.  Sinclare's  writings,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  very  able  judge,  are  not  destitute  of  in- 
genuity and  research,  though  they  may  contain  some  er- 
roneous and  eccentric  views.  His  work  on  Hydrostatics, 
and  his  <^  Ars  Nova  et  Magna,"  and  perhaps  also  his  poli- 
tical principles,  provoked  the  indignation  of  some  persons ; 
on  which  occasion  Mr.  James  Gregory,  then  professor  of 
mathematics  at  St.  Andrew's,  animadverted  on  him  rather 
severely  in  a  treatise  entitled^  **  The  great  and  new  art  of 
weighing  Vanity,"  &c.  (See  GaaooRY,  vol.  XVI.  p.  278). 
Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  a  publication  in  defence 
of  witchcraft,  entitled  **  Satan's  Invisible  World,"  has  been 
ascribed  to  him :  it  bears  the  initials  G.  S.  of  his  name ;  and 
witchcraft  was  a  standard  article  of  belief  in  Scotland  at 
that  time.  He  also  translated  and  published  under  the  same 
initials  Dickson's  **  Truth's  Victory  over  Error,"  suppress- 
ing the  author's  name  (see  David  Dickson),  for  which  he 
is  censured  by  Wodrow,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  and 
biographer  of  professor  Dickson,  while  he  allows  him  the 
merit  of  some  good  intention.* 

'  IIattoB*B  Dictionary,  Dew  edit.«— Wodrow'i  Life  of  IMcktOD,p.  vi*  edit.  1764. 
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SINGE.    See  SYNG^Tt:. 

SIRI  ( Victor),  an  Italian  annalist,  was  born  in  1618, 
and  was  a  monk  of  Parma,  where  he  employed  the  leisure 
hours  which  a  monastic  life  afForded,  in  writing  the  history 
of  his  times.  The  conBdence  placed  in  him  by  political 
men,  and  the  correspondence  to  which  he  had  access,  en- 
abled him  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  motives  and  causes 
of  actions  and  events,  and  gave  an  air  of  authenticity  and 
consequence  to  his  public  communications.  He  is  said  to 
hzv%  been  the  first,  in  Italy  at  least,  who  published  a  kind 
of  political  journal  under  the  name  of  **  Memorie  recon- 
dite," afterwards  collected  into  volumes.  The  first  two  haT- 
iag  found  their  way  into  France,  induced  cardinal  Maza- 
rine to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  author,  and  by 
his  persuasion,  Louis  XIV.  invited  Siri  to  Paris.  On  his 
arrival,  he  was  preferred  to  a  secular  abbey,  and  quitting 
his  ecclesiastical  functions,  lived  at  court  in  ^reat  intimacy 
and  confidence  with  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  was 
made  almoner  and  historiographer  to  his  majesty.  There, 
in  1677,  he  published  the  3d  and  4th  volumes  of  bis  jour- 
nal, and  continued  it  as  far  as  the  eighth,  4io.  This,  says 
Baretti,  is  as  valuable  a  history  as  any  in  Italian,  though 
the  style  and  language  are  but  indifferent,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  all  the  volumes.  The  period  of  time  they 
include  is  from  1601  to  1640.  He  published  also  another 
work  of  a  similar  kind,  called  <*  II  Mercurio,  ovvero  isto- 
ria  de*  correnti  Tempi,"  from  1647  to  1682,  which  ex- 
tends to  fifteen  4to  volumes,  the  two  last  of  which  are  more 
difficult  to  be  found  than  all  the  rest.  The  former  work, 
however,  is  in  most  estimation  on  account  of  the  historical 
documents  it  contains,  which  are  always  useful,  whatever 
colouring  an  editor  may  please  to  give.  Siri  has  not  escaped 
the  impuution  of  venality,  especially  in  his  attachment  to 
the  French  court,  yet  Le  Clerc  observes  (Bibi.  Choisie, 
voL  iV.)  that  no  French  writer  dared  to  speak  so  freely  of 
the  public  men  of  that  nation  as  Siri  has  done.  There  is 
a  French  translation  of  the  **  Memorie  recondite,"  under 
the  title  of  *^  Memoires  secrets,"  which,  Landi  says,  might 
have  been  moch  improved  from  Siri's  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  almost  all  the  ministers  of  Europe,  now  extant 
in  the  Benedictine  library  of  Parma,  and  among  the  private 
archives  of  Modena.  Siri  died  in  1683,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  bis  age.^ 

I  Morerl.— Landi  Hht.  de  U  LiUeratare  de  VlUlie.  rol.  V.— BareUi'i  Iti- 
litn  library. 
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SIRMOND  (James),  a  very  lear^td  French  Jesuit,  was 
the  SOD  of  a  magistrate,  and  born  at  Riom,  Oct  12,  1559. 
At  ten  years  of  age  be  was  sent  to  tbe  college  of  Bill&D, 
in  Lower  Auvergne,  the  first  senainary  which  the  Jesuits  bad 
in  France.  He  entered  into  tbe  society  in  1576,  and  two 
years  after  took  the  vows.  His  superiors,  discovering  bis 
uncommoQ  talents,  sent  him  to  Paris;  where  he  taught 
classical  literatare  two  years,,  and  rhetoric  three.  Two  of 
bis  pu[Mls  were  Charles  of  Valois,  duke  P'Angouleme,  tbe 
Batural  son  of  Charles  IX^,  and  Francis  de  Sales.  During 
tbis  time,  be  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  langufiges ;  aqd  formed  that  style  which  has  been 
so  much  esteemed  by  the  lean^ed.  It  is  said  that  he  took 
Muretus  for  bis  model,  and  never  passed  a  day  without 
reading  soa»e  pages  in  bis  writings;  and  it  is  ceruin  that 
hf  this,  or  bis  qatural  taste,  be  became  one.  of  t;he  purest 
Latin  writers  of  bis  time.  In  1586,  be  began  bis  course 
•f  divinity,  which  lasted,  four  years.  He  undertook  to 
translate  into  Latin  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and 
began  to  write  notes  upon  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  In  1590, 
he  was  sent  for  to  Rome  by  the  general  of  the  order, 
A<)uayiva,  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  bis  sojcret^ry ; 
which  be  discharged  for  sixteen  years  with  succe^  and 
clothed  the  sentiments  of  bis.  employer  in  very  superior 
language.  Tbe  study  of  antiqiiity  was  at  that  time  his 
principal  object :  be  visited  libraries^i  and  consuUed.manu- 
scripu:  be  contemplated  ant^iques,  medals,  and,  iiiscripr 
tioos:  and  tbe  Italians,  though  jeidous  of  th^jtionour  of 
their  nation,  acknowledged  his  acuteness  as-  an.  janiiqqfiry, 
aod  consulted  him  in  many  ci^ses  of  difficu,lty.  .At  Rome 
he  formed  a  friendship  with  tbe  most  eminent  oien  of  the 
time,  particularly  with  Bellarmine  and  Tolet,  who  were  of 
bis  own  society,  and  with  tbe  cardinal  Baronius,  D'Ossat, 
and  Du  Perron.  Baronius  was  mticb  assisted  by  him  in  bis 
<<  Ecclesiastical  Annals,''  especially  in  affairs  relating  to  tbe 
Greek  history  ;  upon  wfaicb  be  furnislved  him  with  a  great 
number  of  works,  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin» 

Sirmond  returned  to  Paris  in  1606  ;  and  from  that  time 
did  not  cease  to  enrich  tbe  public  with  a  great  number  of 
works,  particularly  editions  of  the  authors  of  the  middle 
age,  printed  by. him  with  great  care  from  original  manu- 
scripts discovered  by  bin^  ^n  the  public  libratrijss.  Much 
of  his  life  was  employed,  and  tbe  better  part  of  his  repu- 
tation depends,  on  bis  labours  as  an  editor,  which  produced 
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correct  copies  of  Geoffiroy  de  Veodome,  Eobodius^  Flo- 
doardy  Fulgentius,  Valerian^  Sidonius  ApoUioaris,  one  of 
his  mo5t  valuable  editions,  Paschasius  Radbert,  Eugene 
of  Toledo,  IdaciuSy  Marcellinus,  and  many  others.  When 
his  reputation  became  more  generally  known,  pope  Urban 
YIII.  had  a  desire  to  draw  him  again  to  Rome ;  and  caused 
a  letter  fqr  that  purpose  to  be  sent  to  him  by  father  Vit- 
telleschi,  general  of  their  order :  but  Louis  XIII.  would 
not  suffer  a  person  who  did  so  much  honour  to  bis  king- 
dom, to  leave  it;  and,  in  1637,  i^pointed  him, his  confes- 
sor, in  the  room  of  father  Caussin,  which  delicate  office  he 
accepted  with  great  reluctance,  yet  demeaned .  himself 
with,  the  utmost  caution  and  prudence,  never  med- 
dling with  political  aflfairs,  or  employing  his  interest  in  en>- 
fiching  his  relations.  In  1643,  however,  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIII.  he  left  the  court,  and  resumed  his  ordi- 
nary occupations  with  the  same  tranquillity  as  if  he  had 
never< quitted  his  retirement.  In  1645,  he  went  to  Rome, 
notwithstanding  his  great  age,  for  the  sake  of  assisting  at 
the  election  of  a  general,  upon  the  death  of  Vittelleschi, 
as  he  had  done  thirty  years  before  upon  the  death  of  Aqua^ 
viva;  and,  after  his  retui'n  to  France,  resumed  his  studies. 
But  having  engaged  in  a  warm  dispute  in  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  exertion  brought  on  a  disorder  which  car- 
ried him  off  in  a  few  days.  He  died  Oct.  7,  1651,  aged 
ninety-two. 

The  works  of  which  he  was  author  and  editor  amount  to 
fifteen  volumes  in  folio  ;  five  of  which,  containing  his  ori- 
ginal productions,  many  of  them  on  controversial  points, 
were  printed  at  the  royal  printing-house  at  Paris  in  1696, 
usder  this  title:  ^'Jacobi  Sirmondi  Opera  Varia,  nunc 
primum  collecta,  ex  ipsius  schedis  emendatiora,  Notis 
posthnmis,  Epistolis,  et .  Opusculis  aliquibus  mictiora." 
The  following  character  is  given  of  him  '  by  Du  Pin : 
**  Father  Sirmond  knew  how  to  join  a  great  delicacy^ 
of  understanding  and  the  juatest  discernment  lo  a  profound 
and  extensive  erudition.  He  understood  Greek  and  Latin 
in  perfection,  all  the  profane  authors,  history,  and  what- 
ever goes  under  the  name  of  belles  lettres.  He  hod  a  very 
extensive  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  had 
studied  with  care  all  the  authors  of  the  middle  age.  His 
style  is  pure,  concise,  and  nervous:  yet  he  affects  too 
much  certain  expressions  of  the  comic  poets.  He  medi- 
tated very  much  upon  vrhat  he  wrote,  and  had  a  particulsr 
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-art  of  reducing  into  a  note  what  comprehended  a  great 
many  things  in  a  very  few  words.  He  is  exact,  judicious, 
simple ;  yet  never  omits  any  thing  that  is  necessary.  His 
dissertations  have  passed  for  a  model ;  by  which  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  every  one  who  writes  would  form  himself* 
When  he  treated  of  one  subject,  he  never  said  immediately 
all  that  he  knew  of  it ;  but  reserved  some  new  arguments 
always  for  a  reply,  like  auxiliary  troops,  to  come  up  and 
assist,  in  case  of  need,  the  grand  body  of  the  battle.  He 
was  .disinterested,  equitable,  sincere,  moderate,  modest, 
laborious ;  and  by  these  qualities  drew  to-  himself  the 
esteem,  not  only  of  the  learned,  but  of  all  mankind.  He 
)ias  left  behind  him  a  reputation  which  will  last  for  many 
agcs.'^' 

SiXTUS  iV.  originally  called  Francis  Albisola  deixa 
RovfiRA,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the  son  of.a 
iiaherman  at  Celles,  a  village  five  leagues  from  Savona  in 
the  territory  of  Genoa,  but  others  derive  him  from  a  branch 
of  a  noble  family.  He  was  born  in  1413,  entered  the  Fran- 
oiscan  order,  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Padua,  and  taught 
with  reputation  in  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Pavia,  Sienna, 
Florence,  and  Perugia.  After  this  he  became,  general  of 
idle  Franciscans,  then  cardinal  through  the  interest  of  car- 
dinal Bessarion,  aud  at  length  pope,  August  9,  1471,  on 
the  death  of  Paul  II.  He  immediately  armed  a  fleet 
against  the  Turks,  and  displayed  great  magnificence  and 
liberality  during  his  whole  pontificate.  He  was  almost  the 
founder  of,  and  certainly  greatly  enriched  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, and  entrusted  the  care  of  it  to  the  learned  Platina. 
Me  published  a  bull,  March  1,  1746,  granting  indulgences 
to  those  who  should  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  the  first  decree  of  the 
Roman  church  concerning  that  festival.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph, .  for  which  Gerson  had 
taken  great  pains,  is  also  ascribed  to  this  pope.  Historian's 
have  reproached  him  with  conniving  at  the  vices  of  bis 
nephews,  being  too  violent  against  the  Medici  family  and 
the  Venetians,  and  having  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi  at  Florence.  There  seems  upon  the  whole  to  have 
been  little  in  his  character  to  command  the  respect  of  pos- 
terity, except  his  patronage  of  literature.     He  died  Au- 

}  Dapin.— NiceroD,   vol.  XVlI.^Bates's  **  Vitae  Sctectorum."— Pcrrault'i 
**  Les  Hommet  llkitrea.*' 
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^st  13,  1484,  aged  71.  Before  his  election  to  the  pontic 
ficate,  he  wrote  the  following  treatises :  *^  De  Sanguine 
Christ?/'  Rome,  1473,  fol.  scarce;  "  De  futuris  contigen-^ 
tibus ;"  "  De  potentift  Dei ;"  "  De  Conceptione  beatte 
Virginia'*  &c. ;  a  very  scarce  work  is  also  attributed  to  him, 
entitled  ^'  Regulse  Cancellarise,"  1471,  4to,  translated  into 
French  by  Dupinet,  1564,  8vo,  and  reprinted  under  th^ 
title  of  "  La  Banque  Romaine/*  1700,  i2ino.' 

SIXTUS  V.  (Pope),  whose  proper  names  were  Felix 
Peretti,  was  born  in  1521,  in  the  signiory  of  Montalto: 
his  father,  Francis  Peretti,  fbr  his  faithful  service  to  a 
country  gentleman,  with  whom  he  lived  as  a  gardener,  wa« 
rewarded  with  his  master^s  favourite  servant-maid  for  a 
wife.  These  were  the  parents  of  that  pontiflP,  who,  from 
the  instant  of  his  accession  to  the  papacy,  even  to  the 
hour  of  his  death,  made  himself  obeyed  and  feared,  not 
only  by  his  own  subjects,  but  by  all  who  had  any  concern 
with  him.  Though  he  very  early  discovered  talents  and  in- 
clination for  learning,  t;he  poverty  of  his  parents  prevented 
their  indulging  it;  for  which  reason,  at  about  nine  years 
Of  age,  his  father  hired  him  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  town, 
to  look  after  his  sheep  :  but  his  master,  being  on  some  oc- 
casion disobliged,  removed  him  to  a  less  honourable  em- 
ployment, and  gave  him  the  care  of  his  hogs.  He  was 
soou  released,  however,  from  this  degrading  occupation : 
for,  in  1531,  falling  accidentally  under  the  cognizance  of 
father  Michael  Angelo  Selleri,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was 
^oing  to  preach  during  the  Lent  season  at  Ascoli,  the  friar 
was  so  exceedingly  struck  with  his  conversation  and  befaa* 
viour,  as  to  recommend  him  to  the  fraternity  whither  he 
was  going.  Accordingly,  with  the  unanimous  approbation 
of  the  community,  he  was  received  among  them,  invested 
with  the  habit  of  a  lay -brother,  and  placed  under  *<  the 
Sacristan,  to  assist  in  sweeping  the  church,  lighting  the 
candles,  and  such  little  offices;  who,  in  return  for  his 
services,  was  to  teach  him  the  responses,  and  rudiments 
of  grammar." 

With  no  other  tutor,  his  education  commenced,  and  by 
11  quick  comprehension,  strong  memory,  and  unwearied 
application,  he  made  such  a  surprising  progress,  that  in 
1534  he  was  thought  fit  to  receive  the  cowl,  and  enter 
upon  his  noviciate;  and,  in  1535,  was  admitted  to 'make 

• 

•  Bower.— DvpiD.—TtoKOc'*.  L«mHo. 
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bis  professkNiy  being  no  more  than  fourteen.  He  pursued 
bis  studies  witb  so  much  assiduity,  that,  In  1539,  he  waaac<- 
counted  equal  to  tbe  best  disputants,  and  was  soon  admit* 
ted  to  deacon's  orders^  In  1545  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  assumed  tbe  name  of  father  Mootalto :  the  same  year^ 
be  took  hia  bachelor^s  degree,  and  two  years  after,  bis 
doctor's ;  and  was  appointed  to  keep  a  divinity  act  before 
the  whole  chapter  of  the  order,  at  which  time  he  so  effec- 
tually recommended  himself  to  cardinal  de  Carpi,  and 
cultivated  so  close  an  intimacy  with  Bossius  bis  secretary, 
that  they  were  both  of  them  ever  after  his  steady  friends  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  bad  frequent  occasions  for  their  interpo- 
sition on  his  behalf;  for  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  and 
bis  impatience  of  contradiction,  had  already  subjected  him 
to  several  inconveniencies,  and  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
his  life  involved  him  in  many  more  diiBculties.  While  all 
Italy  was  delighted  with  his  eloquence,  he  was  perpetually 
embroiled  in  quarrels  with  his  monastic  brethren  :  be,  how- 
-ever,  formed  two  new  friendships  at  Rome,  which  were 
afterwards  of  signal  service  to  him  :  one  with  the  Colonna 
family,  who  thereby  became  his  protectors ;  tbe  other  witb 
father  Ghisilieri,  by  whose  recommendation  he  was  ap- 
pointed inquisitor- general  at  Venice,  by  Paul  IV.  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  papacy  in  1555.  But  the  severity 
with  which  he  executed  his  office,  was  so  offensive  to  a 
people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  as  the  Venetiaus  were, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  owe  his  preservation  to  a  precipitate 
flight  from  that  city. 

After  his  retreat  from  Venice,  we  find  him  acting  in 
many  public  affairs  at  Rome,  and  as  often  engaged  in  dis- 
putes with  the  conventuals  of  his  order ;  till  he  was  ap- 
pointed, as  chaplain  and  consultor  of  tbe  inquisition,  to 
attend  cardinal  Buon  Compagnon,  afterwards  Gregory 
Xlll.  who  was  then  legate  d  latere  to  Spain.  Here  Mon- 
talto  had  great  honours  paid  him :  he  was  offered  to  be 
made  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  witb  a  table  and  an  apart- 
ment in  rhe  palace,  and  a  very  large  stipend,  if  he  would 
stay  there ;  but  having  centered  his  views  at  Rome,  he 
declined  accepting  these  favours,  and  only  asked  the 
honour  of  bearing  tbe  title  of  his  majesty's  chaplain  wher- 
ever he  went.  While  things  were  thus  circumstanced  at 
Madrid,  news  was  brought  of  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  and 
the  elevation  of  cardinal  Alexandrine  to  the  holy  see,  witb 
the  title  of  Piua  V.    Montalto  was  greatly  transported  at 
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this  newS)  the  new  pontiff  having  ever  been  his  steady 
friend  and  patron  ;  for  this  new  pope  was  father  Ghisilieri^ 
who  had  been  promoted  to  the  purple  by  Paul  IV.  Mon- 
talto^s  joy  at  the  promotion  of  his  friend  was  not  ill-founded^ 
nor  were  his  expectations  disappointed ;  for  Pius  V.  evea 
in  the  first  week  of  his  pontificate,  appointed  him  general 
of  his  order,  an  office  that  he  executed  with  his  accustomed 
severity.  In  1568  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Agatha; 
and,  ia  1570,  was  honoured  with  a  cardioaPs  hat  and  a 
pension.  During  this  reign  he  had  likewise  the  chief  di- 
rection of  the  papal  councils,  and  particularly  was  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  the  bull  of  excommunication  against 
queen  Elizabeth. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  the  purple,  he  began  to  as- 
pire to  the  papacy.    With  this  view'  **  he  became  humbley 
patient,  and  affable ;  so  artfully  concealing  the  natural  im- 
petuosity of  his  temper,  that  one  would  have  sworn  this 
gentleness  and  moderation  was  born  with  him.    There  was 
such  a  change  in  his  dress,  his  air,  his  words,  and  all  his 
actions,  that  his  nearest  friends  and  acquaintance  said,  he 
was  not  the  same  man.    A  greater  alteration,  or  a  more 
absolute  victory  over  his  passions,  was  never  seen  in  any 
one ;  nor  is  there  an  instance,  perhaps,  in  all  history,  of  a 
person  supporting  a  fictitious  character  in  so  uniform  and 
consistent  a  manner,  or  so  artfully  disguising  his  foibles 
and  imperfections  for  such  a  number  of  years."    To  which 
may  be  added,  that,  while  he  endeavoured  to  court  the 
friendship  of  the  ambassadors  of  every  foreign  power,  he 
very  carefully  avoided  attaching  himself  to  the  interest  of 
any  one ;  nor  would  he  accept  favours,  that  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  lay  him  under  peculiar  obligations.     He  was  not 
less  singular  in  his  conduct  to  his  relations,  to  whom  he 
had  heretofore  expressed  himself  with  the  utmost  tender* 
ness ;  but  now  be  behaved  very  differently,  ^'  knowing  that 
disinterestedness  in  that  point  was  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
papacy.    So  that  when  his  brother  Antony  came  to  see  him 
at  Rome,  he  lodged  him  in  an  inn,  and  sent  him  back  again 
the  next  day  with  only  a  present  of  sixty  crowns ;  strictly 
charging  him  to  return  immediately  to  his  family,  and  tell 
them,  <  That  his  spiritual  cares  iocreased  open  him,  and 
he  was  now  dead  to  his  relations  and  the  world  ;  but  as  he 
found  old  age  and  infirmities  begin  to  approach,  he  might; 
perhaps,  in  a  while,  send  for  one  of  his  nephews  to  wait 
on  him'.'* 

D  2 
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Upon  Ae  dcAfch  of  Pius  V.  whicb  happened  in  I5i2f 
Montalto  entered  the  conclave  with  the  rest  of  the  cardinals ; 
but,  appearing  to  give  himself  no  trouble  about  the  elec- 
tion, kept  altogether  in  his  apartment,  without  ever  stir- 
nng  from  it,  except  to  bis  devotions.  He  affected  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  intrigues  of  the  several  factions ;  and,  if 
be  was  asked  to  engage  in  auj  party,  would  repiy,  with 
seeming  indifference,  **  that  for  his  part  he  was  of  no  man- 
ner of  consequence ;  that,  as  he  had  never  been  in  the 
conclave  before,  he  was  afraid  of  making  some  false  step, 
and  should  leave  the  affair  to  be  conducted  wholly  by 
people  of  greater  knowledge  and  experience.'*  The  elec- 
tion being  determined  in  favour  of  cardinal  Buon  Com- 
paguon,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  XIII.  Mon- 
talto did  not  neglect  to  assure  him,  *^  that  he  had  never 
wished  for  any  tiding  so  much  in  bis  life,  and  that  be  should 
always  remember  bis  goodness,  and  the  favours  he  received 
from  him  in  Spain."  The  new  pope,  however,  not  only 
shewed  very  little  regard  to  his  compliment,  but  during 
bis  pontificate,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  pension  which  bad  been  granted  to 
him  by  Pius  V.  Nor  was  he  held  in  greater  esteem  by  the 
generality  of  the  cardinals,  who  considered  him  as  a  poor, 
old,  doting  fellow,  incapable  of  doing  either  good  or  harm; 
and  who,  by  way  of  ridicule,  they  were  used  frequently  to 
style,  "  the  ass  of  La  Marca."  He  seldom  interfered  in, 
or  was  present  at  any  public  transactions;  the  chief  part  of 
bis  time  was  employed  in  works  of  piety  and  devotion ; 
and  his  benevolence  to  the  indigent  was  so  remarkable, 
that,  when  a  terrible  famine  prevailed  at  Rome,  the  poor 
said  openly  of  him,  *^  that  cardinal  Montalto,  who  lived 
upon  charity  himself,  gave  with  one. hand  what  he  received 
witli  the  other ;  while  the  rest  of  the  cardinals,  who  wal- 
lowed ill  abundance,  contented  themselves  with  shewing 
them  the  way  to  the  hospital.'' 

Notwithstanding  this  affeaed  indifference  to  what  passed 
in  the  world,  he  was  never  ^without  able  spies,  who  in- 
formed him  from  time  to  time  of  every  the  most  minute 
}>articular.  He  had  assumed  great  appearance  of  imbeci- 
ity  and  all  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  for  some  years  before 
^  the  death  of  Gregory  XIII.  in  1585 ;  when  it  was  not  with- 
out much  seeming  reluctance,  that  Montalto  accompanied 
the  rest  of  the  cardinals  into  the  conclave,  where  he  main- 
tained the  same  uniformity  of  behaviour  in  which  he  bad 
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io  long  penisied.  **  He  kept  himself  close  shut  up  in  hit 
ehamberi  and  was  no  more  thought  or  spoken  of,  than  if 
he  had  not  been  there.  He  very  seldom  stirred  out,  and 
when  he  went  to  mass,  or  any  of  the  scrutinies,  appeared 
so  little  concerned,  that  one  would  have  thought  be  had  no 
manner  of  interest  in  any  thing  that  happened  within  those 
walls;''  and,  without  promising  any  thing,  he  flattered 
every  body.  '  This  method  of  proceeding  was  judiciously 
calculated  to  serve  his  ambition.  He  was  early  apprised^ 
that  there  would  be  great  contests  or  divisions  in  the  oon« 
elave ;  and  he  knew  it  was  no  uocommon  case,  that  when 
the  chiefs  of  the  respective  parties  met  with  opposition  to 
the  person  they  were  desirous  of  electing,  they  would  all 
willingly  concur  in  the  choice  of  some  ^ery  old  and  infirm 
cardinal,  whose  life  would  last  only  long  enough  to  prepare 
themselves  with  more  strength  against  another  vacancy; 
These  views  directed  his  conduct,  nor  was  he  mistaken  in 
his  expectations  of  success.  Three  cardinals,  who  were  the 
beads  of  potent  factions,  finding  themselves  unable  to 
choose  the  persons  they  respectively  favoured,  all  concur- 
red to  elect  Montalto.  As  it  was  not  yet  necessary  for 
him  to  discover  himself,  when  they  came  to  acquaint  him 
with  their  intention,  **  he  fell  into  such  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  that  they  thought  he  would  have  expired  upon 
the  spot"  When  he  recovered  himself,  he  told  them, 
**  that  his  reign  would  be  but  for  a  few  days ;  that,  besides 
the  continual  difficulty  of  breathing,  he  bad  not  strength 
enough  to  support  such  a  weight ;  and  that  his  small  ex*  * 
perience  in  affairs  made  him  altogether  unfit  for  a  charge 
of  so  important  a  nature."  Nor  would  he  be  prevailed  on 
to  accept  it  on  any  other  terms,  than  that  *^  they  should 
all  three  promise  not  to  abandon  him,  but  take  the  greatest 
part  of  the  weight  off  his  shoulders,  as  he  was  neither  ablef, 
nor  could  in  conscience  pretend,  to  take  the  whole  upon 
himself."  The  cardinals  giving  a  ready  assent  to  his  pro«> 
posal,  he  added,  **  If  you  are  resolved  to  make  me  pope^ 
it  will  be  only  placing  yourselves  on  the  throne;  we  mutt 
■bare  the  pontifieate.  For  my  part,  I  shall  be  content  with 
the  bare  title ;  let  them  call  me  pope,  and  yoti  are  heartily 
welcome  to  the  power  and  authority."  This  artifice  suc- 
ceeded ;  and,  in  confidence  of  engrossing  the  administra- 
tion, they  exerted  their  joint  interests  so  effectually,  that 
Montalto  was  elected.  He  now  immediately  pulled  off  the 
nask  which  he  had  worn  for  fourteen  yean,  with  an  anaz* 
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ing  steadiness  and  uniformity.  As  soon  as  ever  he  found 
a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  secure  bis  election,  he 
threw  the  staff  with  which  he  used  to  support  himself  into 
the  middle  of  the  chapel ;  and  appeared  taller  by  almost  a 
foot  than  he  had  done  for  several  years.  Being  asked  ac- 
cording to  custom,  '^  Whether  he  would  please  to  accept 
of  the  papacy/*  he  replied  somewhat  sharply,  **  It  is 
trifling  and  impertinent  to  ask  whether  I  will  accept  what 
I  have  already  accepted :  however,  to  satisfy  any  scruple 
that  may  arise,  I  tell  you,  that  I  accept  it  with  great  plea* 
sure ;  and  would  accept  another,  if  I  could  get  it ;  for  I 
find  myself  strong  enough,  by  the  divine  assistance,  to 
manage  two  papacies.*'  Nor  was  the  change  in  his  man* 
ners  less  remarkable  than  in  his  person :  he  immediately 
divested  himself  of  the  humility  he  had  so  long  professed ; 
and,  laying  aside  his  accustomed  civility  and  complaisance, 
treated  every  body  with  reserve  and  haughtiness. 

The  lenity  of  Gregory's  government  had  introduced  a 
general  licentiousness  among  all  ranks  of  people ;  which, 
though  somewhat  restrained  while  he  lived,  broke  out  into 
open  violence  the  very  day  after  his  death.  Riots,  rapes, 
robberies,  and  murders,  were,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
see,  daily  committed  in  every  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state ;  so  that  the  reformation  of  abuses,  in  the  churph  as 
well  as  the  state,  was  the  first  and  principal  car^  of  Sixtus 
Y.  for  such  was  the  title  Montalto  assumed.  The  first 
days  of  his  pontificate  were  employed  in  receiving  the  con* 
gratulations  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  in  giving  audience 
to  foreign  ministers ;  and  though  he  received  them  with 
seeming  cheerfulness  and  complaisance,  yet  he  soon  dis- 
missed them,  desiring  to  be  excused,  **  for  he  had  some* 
thing  else  to  do  than  to  attend  to  compliments.*'  It  having 
been  customary  with  preceding  popes  to  release  prisoners 
•on  the  day  of  their  coronation,  delinquents  used  to  sur* 
render  themselves  after  the  pope  was  chosen  ;  and  several 
offenders,  judging  of  Montalto's  disposition  by  his  beha* 
viour  while  a  cardinal,  came  voluntarily  to  the  prisons,  not 
making  the  least  doubt  of  a  pardon :  but  they  were  fatally 
disappointed;  for  when  the  governor  of  Rome  and  the 
keeper  of  St.  Angelo'«  castle  waited  on  his  holiness  to 
know  his  intention  upon  this  matter,  Sixtus.  replied,  <*  Yon 
certainly  do  not  either  know  your  proper  distance,  or  are, 
very  impertinent  What  have  you  to  do  with  pardons  and 
acts  of  grace,  and  releasing  of  prisoners?    Don't  you 
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Ihtnk  it  sufficient,  that  our  predecessor  has  siiflered  the 
judges  to  lie  idle  and  unemployed  these  thirteen  years  f 
Would  you  have  us  likewise  stain  our  pontificate  with  the 
same  neglect  of  justice  ?  We  have  too  long  seen,  with 
inexpressible  concern,  the  prodigious  degree  of  wickedness 
that  reigns  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  think  of  granting 
any  pardon.  Gbd  forbid  we  should  entertain  such  a  de- 
sign! So  far  from  releasing  any  prisoners,  it  is  our  ex- 
press cooimand,  that  they  be  more  closely  confined.  Let 
them  be  brought  to  a  speedy  trial,  and  punished  as  they 
deserve,  that  the  prisons  may  be  emptied,  and  room  made 
for  others;  and  that. the  world  may  see,  that  Divine  Pro- 
vidence has  called  us  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  to  reward 
the  good,  and  to  chastise  the  wicked ;  that  we  bear  not  the 
aword  in  vain,  but  are  the  minister  of  God,  and  a  revenger 
to  execute  wrath  upon  them  that  do  evil." 

In  the  place  of  such  judges  as  were  inclined  to  lenity, 
lie  Substituted  others  of  a  more  austere  disposition,  and 
appointed  commissaries  to  examine  not  only  their  conduct, 
but  also  that  of  other  governors  and  judges  for  many  years 
past ;  promising  rewards  to  those  who  could  convict  them 
of  corruption,  or  of  having  denied  justice  to  any  one  at  the 
instance  or  request  of  men  in  power.     All  the  nobility,  and 
persons  of  the  highest  quality,  were  strictly  forbidden.  On 
pain  of  displeasure,  to  ask  the  judges  any  thing  in  behatf 
of  their  nearest  friends  or  dependants ;  at  the  same  time 
the  judges  were  to  be  fined  in  case  they  listened  to  any 
solicitation.     He  further  commanded   every  body,    ^  on 
pain  of  death,  not  to  terrify  witnesses  by  threats,  or  tempt 
them  by  hopes  or  promises.     He  ordered  the  syndics  and 
mayors  of  every  town  and  signiory,  as  well  those  that  were 
actually  in  office,  as  those  who  had  been  for  the  last  ten 
years,  to  send  him  a  list  of  all  the  vagrants,  common  de- 
bauchees, loose  and  disorderly  people  in  their  districts, 
threatening  them  with  the  strappado  and  imprisonment,  if 
they  omitted  or  concealed  any  one.**     In  conseqtfence  of 
this  ordinance,  the  syndic  of  Albano,  leaving  his  nephew, 
who  was  an  incorrigible  libertine,  out  of  the  list,  under- 
went the  strappado  in  the  public  market-place,  though  the 
Spanish  ambassador  interceded  strongly  for  him.     He  par 
ticularly  directed  the  legates  and  governors  of  the  eccle- 
siastical state  to  be  expeditious  in  carrying  on  all  criminal 
processes  ^  declaring,  '*  he  bad  rather  have  the  gibbets  and 
gallies  full^  than  the  prisons."     He  also  intended  to  have 
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shortened  all  other  proceedings  in  law.  It  bud  been  nsaal; 
end  was  pleasing  to  the  people,  as  often  as  bis  holiness 
passed  by,  to  cry  out,  *^  Long  live  the  pope :"  but  Sixlus, 
having  a  mind  to  go  oGten  unexpectedly  to  the  tribunals  of 
justice,  convents,  and  other  public  places,  forbade  this 
custom  in  regard  to  himself;  and  punished  two  persons 
who  were  ignorant  of  this  edict,  with  imprisonment,  for  cry^ 
ing  out,  <<  Long  live  pope  Sixtus."  Adultery  he  punished 
with  death  :  nor  was  he  less  severe  to  those  who  voluntarily 
permitted  a  prostitution  of  their  wives ;  a  custom  at  that 
time  very  common  in  Rome.  The  female  sex,  especially 
the  younger  part,  attracted,  in  a  very  particular  manner, 
the  attention  of  Sixtus ;  not  only  the  debauching  of  any  of 
them,  whether  by  force  or  artifice,  but  even  the  attempt- 
ing of  it,  or  offering  the  least  offence  against  modesty, 
was  very  severely  punished.  For  the  more  effectual  pre- 
vention, as  well,  of  private  assassinations,  as  public  quar- 
rels, he  forbade  all  persons,  on  pain  of  death,  to  draw  a 
sword,  or  to  carry  arms  specified  in  the  edict ;  nor  would 
he  be  prevailed  on  to  spare  any  who  transgressed  this  order : 
even  to  threaten  another  with  an  intended  injury  was  suffii- 
cient  to  entitle  the  menacer  to  a  whipping  and  the  gallies; 
especially  if  the  nature  of  their  profession  furnished  the 
sneaps  of  carrying  their  threats  into  execution.  The  ban- 
ditti, who  were  numerous  when  Sixtus  was  advanced  to 
the  papacy,  were  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  junction  of 
many  loose  and  disorderly  people ;  who,  conscious  of  theifr 
demerits,  and  terrified  at  the  severities  they  daily  saw 
practised,  had  fled  from  justice.  Their  insolence  increased 
with  th^ir  numbers ;  insomuch,  that  no  one  could  live  in 
the  ecclesiastical  state  with  safety  to  his  person  or  fortune, 
nor  could  strangers  travel  without  imminent  danger  of 
being  robbed  or  murdered.  ^The  public  security  more 
especially  required  the  extirpation  of  these  plunderers, 
which,  by  the  prudence,  vigilance,  and  resolution  of  this 
pope,  was  effectually  performed  in  less  than  fix  months. 
He  obliged  the  nobility  of  Rome,  and  the  country  round 
Jt,  to  an  exact  payment  of  their  debts.  He  abolished  all 
protections  a(icl  other  immunities,  in  the  houses  of  ambas- 
sadors, cardinals,  nobles,  or  prelates.  To  this  purpose, 
be  sent  for  all  the  ambassadors,  and  ordered  them  to  ac- 
quaint their  respective  masters,  *'  that  he  was  determined 
nobody  should  reign  in  Rome  but  himself;  that  thena 
should  be  no  privilege  or  immunity  of  any  kind  there,  boi 
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wbat  belonged  to  the  pope ;  nor  any  saDCttmry  or  asylum 
but  the  churches,  and  that  only  at  such  tioies^  and  uix>tt 
•uch  occa9ions,  as  hd  should  think  proper.^' 

Thus  far  we  have  beheld  Sixtus  acting  in  his  civil  capa- 
city ;  and  if  we  take  a  view  of  bis  conduct  as  a  potiticiaOf 
in  bis  transactions  with  foreign  powers,  we  find  him  main- 
taining the  same  degree  of  firmness  as  in  bis  treatment  of 
-hb  own  subjects.  Before  he  had  been  pope  two  months 
be  quarrelled  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Henry  III.  of 
France,  and  Henry  king  of  Navarre.  His  intrigues  in 
some  measure  may  be  said  to  have  influenced,  in  his  day^ 
all  the  councils  of  Europe.  Sixtus  had  caused  the  Vul- 
gate Latin  edition  of  the  Bible  to  be  published,  which  oc- 
casioned a  good  deal  of  clamour;  but  far  less  than  his 
printing  an  Italian  version  of  it,  which  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  Christendoof. 
Count  Olivares,  and  some  of  the  cardinals,  ventured  to 
expostulate  with  him  freely  upon  it;  and  said,  *'  It  was  a 
.scandalous  as  well  as  a  dangerous  thing,  and  bordered  very 
neariy  upon  heresy/'  But  he  treated  them  with  contempt, 
and  only  said,  ^'  We  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  you  that  do 
not  understand  Latin."  Though  this  pope's  behaviour  may 
not  command  universal  applause,  yet  it  is  certain  the  Ro- 
man see  was  under  very  great  obligations  to  him.  His  im- 
partial, though  rigorous,  administration  of  justice,  had  a 
very  happy  csffect ;  he  strenuously  defended  the  rights  of 
the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  ;  he  refused  audieooe 
to. nobody,  ordering  bis  masters  of  the  ceremonies  to  intro- 
duce the  poorest  to  him  first ;  but  was  more  particularly 
ready  to  hear  any  accusation  against  the  magistrates :  the 
same  conduct  he  observed  between  the  clergy  and  their  su- 
periors, always  applying  quick  and  effectual,  though  moat^ 
aevere,  remedies.  In  short,  he  had  wrought  such  a  refor- 
mation, that  the  governor  told  him  one  day,  the  place  of  a 
judge  was  now  become  a  perfect  sinecure.  At  his  acces- 
sion to  the  papacy,  4ie  found  the  apostolic  chamber,  or 
treasury,  not  only  exhausted,  but  in  debt:  he  left  it,  not 
only  clear,  but  enriched  it  with  five  millions  of  gold ;  he  also 
augmented  the  revenue  to  double  its  former  amount.  To 
him  the  city  of  Rome  was  obliged  for  several  of  its  great^ 
est  embellishments,  particularly  the  Vatican  library,  began 
by  Sixtus  IV> ;  and  to  him  its  citizens  were  indebted  for 
theiotrpduction  of  trade  into  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Though 
he  was  naturally  an  enemy  to  profusion^  he  was  never  sparing 
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in  expence  to  relieve  such  as  were  really  necessitous; 
mnd,  among  many  other  noble  charities,  his  appropriatton 
of  three  thousand  crowns  a  year,  for  the  redemption  of 
Christian  slaves  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  will  hardly 
be  reckoned  the  least  meritorious* 

In  respect  to  bis  private  character,  it  appears,  from 
several  instances,  that  he  was,  as  well  in  bis  habit  as 
diet,  generally  temperate  and  frugal;  that  he  remem- 
bered, and  greatly  rewarded,  every  service  that  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  when  he  was  in  an  inferior  station.  Nor 
did  his  elevation  make  him  unmindful  of  his  former  po- 
verty :  his  sister  once  intimating,  that  it  was  unbecoming 
his  dignity  to  wear  patched  linen,  he  said  to  her,  '<  Though 
we  are  exalted,  through  the  Divine  Providence,  to  this 
high  station,  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  shreds  and 
patches  are  the  only  coat  of  arms  our  family  has  any  title 
to.*'  The  behaviour  of  Sixtus  to  his  relations,  previous  to 
his  exaltation,  has  been  already  noted  :  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  pontificate,  he  sent  for  his  family  to  Rome, 
with  express  orders,,  that  they  should  appear  in  a  decent 
and  modest  manner.  Accordingly,  his  sister  Camilla,  ac- 
companied by  her  daughter  and  two  grandsons,  and  a 
niece,  came  thither.  The  pope's  reception  of  them  was 
as  singular  as  any  other  part  of  his  conduct ;  for  some  of 
the  cardinals,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  his  holiness, 
went  out  to  meet  her,  dressed  them  all  in  a  very  superb 
manner,  and  introduced  them  with  great  ceremony  to  the 
Vatican.  When  Sixtus  saw  Camilla,  he  pretended  not  to 
know  her,  and  asked  two  or  three  times  who  she  was; 
upon  which  one  of  the  cardinals,  who  handed  her  in, 
■aid,  "  It  is  your  sister,  holy  father.''  "  My  sister !"  re- 
plied Sixtus,  with  a  frown,  '*  I  have  but*one  sister,  and 
she  is  a  poor  woman  at  Le  Grotte :  if  you  have  introduced 
ber  in  this  disguise,  I  declare  I  do  not  know  her ;  and 
yet  I  think  I  should  know  her  again,  if*  I  was  to  see  ber 
in  such  clothes  as  she  used  to  wear."  Their  conductors 
then  thought  it  expedient  to  send  them  to  a  common  inn, 
where  they  were  disrobed  of  their  finery.  When  this  was 
done,  iSixtus  sent  two  of  his  ordinary  coaches  for  them  ; 
and  being  introduced  a  second  time,  the  pope  embraced 
them  tenderly,  and  said  to  Camilla,  ^  Now  we,  see  it  is 
our  sister  indeed :  nobody  shall  make  a  princess  of  you 
but  ourselves."  The  terms  Sixtus  stipulated  with  his  sis- 
ter^ as  the  conditions  of  her  advancement,  were^  '^  not  to 
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ask  any  favour  in  matters  of  gOTemmentj  or  make  the 
least  intercession  for  criminals,  or  otherwise  interfere  in 
ttie  administration  of  justice  ;"^  assuring  her  that  every  suit 
of  that  kind  would  meet  with  a  refusal  not  less  mortifying 
to  her  than  painful  to  himself.  This  being  settled,  he  made, 
indeed,  a  princely  provision,  not  only  for  bis  sister,  who 
took  care  punctually  to  obey  his  orders,  but  also  for  all 
the  family. 

The  pope-s  severity  could  not  exempt  him  from  several 
poignant  satires,  though  we  have  only  one  instance 
wherein  he  thought  them  worth  his  resentment ;  and  that 
related  to  his  sister.  Pasquin  was  dressed  one  morning 
in  a  very  dirty  shirt;  and  being  asked  by  Marforio,  why 
he  wore  such  dirt}*  linen  ?  answered,  '*  He  could  get  f\o 
other,  for  the  pope  bsd  made  his  washer-woman  a  prin- 
cess ;*'  meaninj  Camilhi,  who  had  formerly  been  a  laun- 
dress. The  pope  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  for  the 
author,  and  promised  to  give  him  a  thousand  pistoles,  and 
his  life,  provided  be  would  discover  himself;  but  threat- 
ened to  hang  him,  if  he  was  found  out  by  any  body  else. 
The  author,  though  he  had  trusted  no  person  with  the  se- 
cret, was  so  tempted  with  the  offer,  that  be  was  simple 
enough  to  make  a  full  confession  of  it  to  the  pope ;  de<« 
manding  the  money,  and  to  have  his  life  spared.  Siztus 
was  so  astonished  at  his  folly  and  impudence,  that  he 
could  not  speak  for  some  tim^e ;  and  at  last  said,  *^  It  is  true 
we  did  make  such  a  promise,  and  we  shall  not  be  worse  than 
our  word ;  we  give  you  your  life,  and  you  shall  have  the 
money  immediately  ;  but  we  reserved  to  ourselves  the  power 
of  cutting  off  your  hands,  and  boring  your  tongue  through 
to  prevent  your  being  so  witty  for  the  future  :*'  which  was 
directly  executed,  Sixtus  declaring,  that  he  did  not  deserve 
the  punishment  so  much  for  the  pasquinade,  as  for  being  so 
audacious  to  avow  it. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  was  an  encourager  of  arts  as 
well  as  arms,  died,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  being  poisoned 
by  the  Spaniards,  Aug.  27,  1590,  having  ei\)oyed  the  pa- 
pacy little  more  than  Hve  years. ' 

SK£LTX)N  (John),  an  old  English  poet,  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Cumberland,  was  born  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  appears  to  have 

I  Life  by  Crf gorio  Leli,  traniUted  by  FArnewortb,  folio,  1754,  ami  wbicK 
the  trauklaior,  with  jusiice,  calU  ooe  of  the  moft  rcmarktble  aod  eoterUininf 
lives  io  ■ncient  or  modern  hiftory. 
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Studied  in  both  universities.  Wood  claims  him  for  Oxfordy; 
•Ubottgb  without  conceiving  that  he  was  a  very  honourable 
addition  to  his  list  of  worthies.  The  late  Mr.  Cole,  in  his 
eoUections  for  the  Athense  Cantabrigienses,  is  of  opinion, 
that  he  belongs  to  Cambridge,  partly  because  he  alludes 
to  his  being  curate  of  Trompington  in  1507,  and  mentiona 
Swaflfam  and  Soham,  two  towns  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
partly  because  there  occurs  the  name  of  one  Skelton,  M.  A. 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1484.  On  the  other  hand. 
Wood  reckons  him  of  Oxford,  from  the  authority  of  Bale 
in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library  :  and  in  the  pre- 
face of  Cazton's  Translation  of  the  £neids  be  is  said  to 
kave  been  '*  lately  created  Poet  Laureate  in  the  Unyversite 
of  Oxenforde,"  and  to  have  been  the  translator  of  some  of 
the  Latin  classics. 

This  laureatship,  however,  it  must  be. observed,  was 
not  the  office  now  known  as  pertaining  to  the  court,  but 
was  a  degree  conferred  at  the  university.  Churchyard,  in 
the  poem  prefixed  to  Skelton*s  works,  says, 

*'  Skelton  wore  lAwrell  wreath. 
And  past  in  schoels  ye  knoe.'* 

This  honour  appears  to  have  been  conferred  on  him  about 
1489,  and  if  our  author  was  the  Scbelton  discovered  by  Mr. 
Cole,  he  had  now  left  Cambridge  for  Oxford ;  but  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  says  that,  a  few  years  after  this,  he  was  permitted  to 
wear  the  laurel  publicly  at  Cambridge,  and  had  been  pre- 
viously honoured  by  Henry  VIL  with  a  grant  to  wear  either 
some*  peculiar  dress,  or  some  additional  ornament  in  his 
ordinary  apparel.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  that  he  wad  poet  lau- 
reate to  king  Henry  Vin.  ;  but  Mr.  Maionebas  not  been 
able  to  discover  whether  he  received  any  salary  in  conse- 
quence of  this  office.  The  origin  of  the  royal  laureat  is 
somewhat  obscure.  According  to  Mr.  Waruih,  he  was  only 
a  graduated  rhetorician  employed  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
and  all  his  productions  were  in  Latin,  until  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  which,  among  bther  advantages,  opened  the 
way  to  the  cultivation  of  the  English  tongue. 

In  the  page  where  Skehon  mentions  his  being  curate  of 
Trompington,  he  informs  us  that  he  was  at  the  same  time 
(1507)  rector  of  Diss  in  Norfolk,  and  probably  had  held 
this  living  long  before*.    Tradition  informs  us,  that  his 

«  From  a  communication  obliging^ly     by  Henry  Ellit,  esq.  of  the  British  Mo* 
trsBMribed  from  bishop  Kennei'i  MSS     icnm,  we  learn  Uwt  **  April  U,  1498» 
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frequent  baffooneries  in  the  pulpit  excited  general  censure. 
Of  what  nature  those  bufFooneries  were,  we  cannot  now 
determine,  but  it  is  certaiirthat  at  a  much  later  period  the 
pulpit  was  frequently  debased  by  irreverent  allusions  and 
personal  scurrilities.  There  appear  to  have  been  three 
subjects  at  which  Skelton  delighted  to  aim  his  satire ;  these 
were,  the  mendicant  friars,  Lilly  the  grammarian,  and  car- 
dinal Wolsey.  From  what  we  find  in  his  works,  his  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects  was  coarse  enough  in  style,  and  per- 
haps illiberal  in  sentiment ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  he  did  not  preserve  a  due  reverence  for  the  forms  and 
pomp  of  the  established  religion,  which  above  all  other 
fiuilts  would  naturally  tend  to  bring  him  into  disgrace  and 
danger.  Those  who  felt  his  satire  would  be  glad  to  excite 
a  clamour  against  his  impiety ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  vices  of  his  age  are  frequently  represented  in  such  in- 
delicate language,  as  to  furnish  his  enemies  with  the  very^ 
plausible  reproach,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  reformers 
who  begin  with  themselves. 

But  although  we  can  now  have  very  little  sympathy  with 
the  injured  feelings  of  the  begging  friars,  it  is  not  improbar 
ble  that  some  of  his  poems  or  ballads  might  very  justly 
rouse  the  vigilance  of  his  diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 
who,  Mr.  Warton  thinks,  suspended  him  from  his  func* 
tions.  Anthony  Wood  asserts,  that  he  was  punished  by  the 
bishop  for  ^'  having  been  guilty  of  certain  crifnes,  as  most 
poets  are."  According  to  Fuller,  the  crime  of  ^^rnosi  poets'^ 
in  Skelton*s  case,  was  his  keeping  of  a  concubine,  which 
yet  was  at  that  time  a  less  crime  in  a  clergyman  than  mar« 
riage*  Skelton,  on  his  death-bed,  declared  that  he  con«- 
scientiously  considered  his  concubine  as  his  wife,  but  was 
afraid  to  own  her  in  that  light ;  and  from  this  confession,  and 
the  occasional  liberties  he  has  taken  with  his  pen,  in  lashing 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  it  is,  not  improbable  that  he  had 
imbibed  some  of  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  but  had 
not  the  courage  to  avow  them,  unless  under  the  mask  of 
such  satire  as  might  pass, without  judicial  censure. 

With  respect,  however,  to  Wolsey,  his  prudence  ap- 

John  Skelton  was  ordained  deacon  by  Heorici  VII.  ac  rogioram  liberoniin." 

Thoaii»«,  bishop  of  London  ;  and  priest  — See  Kpist.  Tbo.  Mori  et  Erasmi  Rot. 

June  9tb  following.     His   being  tutor  1518,  4to,  p.  294. 

or  preceptor  to  prince  Henry,   after-  [n  1512  Skelton  was  presented  by 

wards  Henry  VIH.  which  i«  mentioned  Richard,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  to  the 

hereafter,  appears  by  an  Ode  of  Eras-  vicarage  of  Psltyog. 

Bua,  <>  dc  Uaidibas  Britannie  regisque 
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peart  to  haTe  deserted  hiniy  m  be  felt  bold  enbugh  to  stig^ 
raatize  the  personal  character  of  that  statesman,  then  ia 
the  plenitude  of  his  power.  Whether  such  attacks  were 
made  in  any  small  poems  or  ballads,  or  only  in  his  poem  of 
^*  Why  come  ye  not  to  Oourt  V^  is  not  certain,  but  the  lat«  . 
ter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  printed  until  1555,  and 
was  too  long  to  have  been  easily  circulated  in  manuscript. 
Wolsey,  however,  by  some  means  or  other,  discovered  the 
abuse  and  the  author,  and  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended^ 
Skelton  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuacy  of  Westminster-abbey, 
where  the  abbot,  Islip,  afforded  him  protection  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  June  2],  1529,  not  long  before 
the  downfall  of  his  illustrious  persecutor.  He  was  interred 
iu  St.  Margaret's  church-yard,  with  the  inscription, 

*'  I.  Scdtonus  Vates  Fierius  hie  situs  est." 

Skelton  appears  to  have  been  a  more  considerable  per- 
sonage, at  one  time  at  least,  than  his  contemporaries  would 
have  us  to  believe.     It  is  certain  that  he  was  esteemed  a 
scholar,  and  that  his  classical  learning  recommended  him 
to  the  oflSbe  of  tutor  to  prinee  Henry,  afterwards  king 
Henry  VIIL,  who,  at  his  accession,  made* him  royal  ora- 
tor, an  office  so  called  by  himself,  the  nature  of  which  is 
doubtful,  unless  it  was  blended  with  that  of  laureat.     As  to  " 
his  general  reputation,  Erasmtis,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  VIIL 
styles  him  *<  Britannicarum  literarum  decus  et  lumen,*'  a 
character  which  must  have  either  been  inferred  from  com- 
mon opinion,  or  derived  from'  personal  knowledge.     Wbat- 
ever  provocation  he  gave  to  the  clergy,  he  was  not  without 
patrons  who  overlooked  his  errors  and  extravagancies  for 
the  sake  of  his  genius,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
fae  had  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  almost  the  only  pro- 
fessed poet  of  the  age.     Henry  Algernon  Percy,  fifth  earl 
of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  very  few  patrons  of  learned 
men  and  aftists  at  that  time,  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
high  regard  for  our  author.     In  a  collection  of  poems  mag- 
nificently engrossed  on  vellum  for  the  useof  this  nobleman, 
is  an  elegy  on  the  death  pf  the  earl*s  father,  written  by 
,  .  Skelton.     This  volume  is  now  in  the  Bmish  Museum,  but 
i   the*  elegy  may  be  seen  in  SkeItou*s  works^  and  itTDr.  Per- 
cy's Relics. 

When  a  favourite  author  betrays  grossnessand  indecency, 
St  is  usual  to  inquire  how  much  of  this  is  his  own,  and  how 
much  may  be  referred  to  the  licentiousness  of  his  age? 
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Wanon  obaertei,  that  it  is  in  rain  to  apologise  for  th(a 
cparsenesi,  obscenity,  and  scurrility  of  Skeiton,  by  saying, 
that  bis  poetry  is  tinctured  with  the  manners  of  bis  age, 
and  adds,  that  Skelton  would  bare  been  a  writer  without 
decorum  at  any  period.  This  decision,  however,  is  not 
more  justly  passed  on  Skelton  than  it  ought  to  be  on  others, 
whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  vindicate  by  an  appeal  to 
the  manners  oFCbeir  age.  The  manners  of  no  age  can 
apologize  for  the  licentiousness  of  the  writer  who  descends 
to  copy  them.  There  are  always  enough  in  an  age  that 
bas'a'^oiirt,  a  clergy,  and  a  people,  to  support  the  dignity 
of  virtue,  and  to  assert  the  respect  due  to  public  decency. 
If  we  knew  more  minutely  of  the  manners  of  our  country 
in  these  remote  periods,  it  would  probably  be  found  that, 
licentiousness  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  more  discouraged 
than  patronized  by  the  public  voice. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  lessen  the  censure  which 
Skelton  incurred  among  his  contemporaries,  and  immediate 
successors,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  his  indelicacies  are  of 
no  very  seductive  kind,  that  they  are  obscured  by  cant 
words  and  phrases  no  longer  intelligible,  or  intelligible  but 
to  few,  and  that  the  removal  of  them  is  a  matter  of  less 
trouble  and  less  injury  to  an  edition  of  his  works  than  his 
biographers,  who  have  copiedone  another,  would  insinuate. 
As  to  bis  poetry,  Mr.Warton*s  character  may  in  general 
be  followed  with  safety,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  with 
the  respect  due  to  so  excellent  a  critic. 

*'  Skelton's  characteristic  vein  of  humour  is  capricious 
and  grotesque.  If  his  whimsical  extravagancies  ever  move 
our  laughter,  at  the  same  time  they  shock  our  sensibility. 
His  festive  levities  are  not  only  vulgar  and  indelicate,  but 
frequently  want  truth  and  propriety.  His  subjects  are  often 
as  ridiculous  as  his  metres :  but  he  sometimes  debases  his 
matter  by  his  versification.  On  the  whole,  his  genius  seems 
better  suited  to  low  burlesque,  than  to  liberal  and  manly- 
satire.  It  is  supposed  by  Caxton,  that  he  improved  our 
language ;  but  be  sometimes  aifects  obscurity,  and  some- 
times adopts  the  most  familiar  phraseology  of  the  common, 
people."  After  quoting  some  lines  from  the  '^  Boke  of 
Colin  Cloute,*'  Mr.  Warton  remarks,  that  these  are  in  the 
best  manner  of  his  petty  measure,  which  is  made  still  more 
disgusting  by  the  repetition  of  the  rhymes,  but  allows  that 
in  the  poem  called  *'  The  Bouge  of  Court,"  or  the  Rewards 
4)f  a  Court,  the  author,  by  ^'  adopting  the  more  grave  and 
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stately  morement  of  the  seven-lined  stanza,  has  shewn  hitn* 
self  not  always'incapable  of  exhibiting  allegorical  imagery 
with  spirit  and  dignity .*' 

.  Skehon,  however,  is  very  unequal,  although  his  natural 
bias,  and  what  he  seems  most  anxious  to  revert  to,  is  comic 
buffoonery.  That  the  author  of  the  **  Prayers  to  the  Tri« 
nity,"  and  the  lin^  on  the  death  of  Lord  Percie,  coiild 
have  written  the  ^'  Tunning  of  Elinour  Rumming,**  is  al- 
most incredible.  His  multiplied  repetition  of  rhymes,  ar**. 
bitrary  abbreviations  of  the  verse,  cant  expressions,  hard 
and  sounding  words  newly  coined,  and  patches  of  Latin 
and  French,  Warton  supposes  to  be  peculiar,  though  not 
exclusively  to  our  author ;  but  his  new-coined  words,  and 
Latin  and  French  phrases,  occur  so  often,  that  other  critics 
appear  to  have  been  too  hasty  in  asserting  that  he  wrote 
only  for  the  mob.  There  is  occasionally  much  sound  sense, 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  much  just  satire  on  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy,  which  we  know  was  such  as  to  justify  the  plun- 
der of  the  church  by  Henry  Vlll.  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
at  large.  As  a  poet,  however,  Skelton  contributed  very 
little  to  the  improvement  of  the  poetical  style,  and  seems 
more  disposed  to  render  versification  ridiculous.  His 
Tein  of  humour  is  often  copious  and  original,  and  had  it 
been  directed  to  subjects  of  legitimate  satire,  and  regulated 
by  some  degred  of  taste,  more  credit  would  have  been 
given  to  what  he  insinuates,  that  he  was  disliked  and  reviled 
for  having  honestly,  though  bluntly,  exposed  the  reigning 
follies  of  his  day.  Mrs.  Cooper  calls  him,  with  some  degree 
of  truth,  **  the  restorer  of  invention  in  English  poetry ;"  and 
by  Bradshaw,  a  very  indifferent  poet  of  the  fifteenth  cen«* 
tury,  be  is  complimented  as  the  inventive  Skelton. 

His  works  have  hitherto  been  ushered  into  the  world 
without  much  care.  It  yet  remains  to  explain  his  obscuri-^^ 
ties,  translate  his  vulgarisms,  and  point  his  verses.  The 
Cask  would  require  much  time  and  labour,  with  perhaps  no 
▼ery  inviting  prospect  of  recompense.  Besides  the  works 
published  in  the  late  edition  of  the  English  poets,  Mr.Rit* 
son  has  given  a  listof  pieces,  the  most  of  which  are  easily 
accessible,  and  would  have  been  added  to  the  late  collec- 
tion, had  they  appeared  to  throw  any  important  light. on 
the  character  of  the  author,  or  of  his  age.  But  Mr.  Ritson 
thinks  it  utterly  incredible  that  the  **  Nigmmansii,*'  de- 
scribed by  Warton,  as  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  ifli 
1S04,  ever  existed." 

1  Englifh  Poets,  1810,  21  Tolt.  Sto. 
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'  SRELTON  (Philip),  a  worthy  and  learned  clergyman 
oFlreland,  and  author  of  some  valuable  works  on  divinityi 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Derriaghiy,  near  Lisburn,  Feb. 
1707.  His  fismily  was  originally  English;  bis  grandfather^ 
an  engineer,  having  been  sent  over  by  Charles  1.  to  inspect 
the  Irish  fortifications,  settled  in  that  country,  and  suffered 
many  hardships  in  CromwelPs  time.  His  father,  Richard 
Skelton,  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
a  gunsmith,  and  afterwards  a  farmer  and  a  tanner.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  sense,  a  strict  observer  of  religion,  and 
a  careful  instructor  of  his  children.  He  died  in  his  fiftieth 
year,  leaving  a  widow  and  ten  children.  Philip,  when 
about  ten  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  Lisburn  school,  where 
being  at  first  negligent,  his  father  cured  him  by  sending 
liim  into  the  fields  and  treating  him  as  a  menial.  After  this 
he  applied  with  diligence,  and  soon  displayed  an  ardent 
desire  for  learning.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  which' 
happened  when  he  was  at  school,  his  mother  had  many 
difficulties  in  bringing  up  her  numerous  family,  and  he  be* 
gan  to  think  it  his  duty  to  relieve  her  firom  the  ezpence  of 
one,  at  least,  by  a  still  more  close  application  to  his  stu* 
dies.  From  school,  he  entered  as  a  sieer  in  the  university 
of  Dublin,  in  June  1724,  where  Dr.  Delany  was  his  tntor^ 
and  ever  after  his  friend. 

Here  he  soon  obtained,  the  reputation  of  a  scholar,  and 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  fencing,  cudgelling, 
and  other  manly  feats,  as  well  as  in  some  college  frolics 
from  which  he  did  iiot  always  escape  uncensured.  His 
temper  was  warm,  and  he  entertained  that  irritable  sense 
of  honour  which  frequently  involved  him  in  quarrels.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  fellow-student,  who 
happened  to  be  connected  with  Dr.  Baldwin,  the  provost, 
and  who  tntinoated  that  Skelton  was  a  Jacobite,  an  accusa- 
tion which  he  repelled  by  the  most  solemn  declaration  of 
his  adherence  to  the  Hanover  family.  Baldwin,  however, 
was  prejudiced  against  him,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  him 
out  of  a  scholarship,  but,  mistaking  him  for  another  of  the 
same  name,  his  malice  was  dbappointed,  and  Skelton  re« 
eeived  this  reward  of  merit  in  1 726.  Baldwin,  however,  on 
other  occasions  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  a  col- 
lege life  uneasy  to  him ;  and  Skelton,  finding  it  impossible 
to  gain  his  favour  without  disgraceful  compUanOiiy  resolv- 
ed to  take  his  degree  at  the  statutable  period|  and  quit  the 
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college.    Tbifli  however,  his  enemy  ttill  endetvoured  to 
prevent,  and,  on  some  idle  pretenooy  stopped  his  degree.    . 

Skelton^s  only  remedy  was  now  to  wait  patiently  till  the 
next  commeneement,  which  would  take  place  in  about  half 
a  year.  As  the  time  approached,  he  contrived  to  foil  the 
provdst  at  his  own  weapons,  and  knowing  his  tyrannical  and 
capricious  temper,  played  him  a  trick,  which  his  biographer 
relates  in  the  following  manner.  A  few  days  before  the 
GOQimencement,  he  waited  on  the  provost,  **  and  after  pay- 
ing his  humble  submiuion,  said,  *  Mr.  Provost,  I  am  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  you  for  stopping  me  of  my  degree  last 
time,  because  it  was  what  I  wished  for  above  all  thiagrs,  and 
I  beg  and  beseech  you  may  also  stop  me  now,  as  my  friends 
are  forcing  me  to  take  it,  and  quit  the  college,  contrary  to 
my  desire.'  'Ah,  you  dog,*  he  replied,  'what  do  you 
mean  ?  do  you  wish  to  stay  here  contrary  to  your  friends* 
consent  ?  Take  your  degree,  sirrah,  and  quit  the  college, 
or  I  Ml  make  you  smart  for  it.'  Skeltoci  then  began  to  cry, 
and  whine,  and  sob,  saying  how  greatly  distressed  he  was 
at  getting  this  unfavourable  answer.  *  Don't  be  growling 
here,  sir,*  he  said,  '  but  go  about  your  business,  I  Ml  not 
agree  to  your  request,  you  shall  take  your  degree  in  9pita 
of  you,  sirrah.*  Upon  this  Skelton,  with  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance, though  with  joy  at  his  heart,  walked  grumblingly 
out  of  the  room.**  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  he 
commenced  B.  A.  in  July  1728,  and  had  his  name  taken 
out  of  the  college  books.  May  31st  following,  two  years 
before  the  natural  expiration  of  his  scholarship.  Notwith- 
standing this  treatment,  he  always  spoke  of  Dr.  Baldwin  as 
in  many  respects  an  excellent  provost. 

Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  resided  with  his  brother 
John,  a  clergyman,  and  schoolmaster  of  Dundalk,  and 
took  on  himself  the  management  of  the  school,  which  by 
bis  eflPorts  rose  to  high  reputation.  He  had  been,  here  but 
a  short  time,  when  be  obtained  a  nomination  to  the  curacy 
of  Newtown-Butler,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  from  Dr* 
Madden  (see  Madben),  and  was  ordained  deacon  for  this 
cure  by  Dr.  Sterne,  bishop  of  Clogher,  about  1729.  He 
was  afterwards  ordained  priest  by  the  same  bishop,  and 
used  to  relate  that  he  and  the  other  candidates  were  exa- 
mined by  E|r..  Sterne  and  his  assistant  for  a  whole  week  in 
Latin,  and  that  they  were  not  allowed,  jluring  the  whole  of 
this  trial,  to  speak  a  word  of  English. 
During  his  holding  this  curacy  he  resided  in  Dr.  MaddcnV 
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houses  called  Manor- waterhbUfte^  about  three  miles  from 
Newtown* Butler,  as  private  tutor;  and  bad  three  or  four 
boys  to  instruct  in  English  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
arid  Greek  languages.  This  left  bim  little  time  for  the 
composition  of  his  sermons,  and  such  as  be  uroie  at  this 
time,  be  afterwards  very  much  disliked.  Here,  however, 
he  exhibited  that  active  benevolence  which  always  formed 
a  striking  feature  in  his  character,  and  although  the  salary 
derived  both  from  his  curacy  and  his  teaching  was  very 
small,  he  gave  at  least  the  half  away  in  charitable  purposes. 
Here  likewise  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote  his  first  publi- 
cation, an  anonymous  pamphlet,  printed  at  Dublin^  re« 
eommending  Dr.  Madden*s  scheme  for  establishing  premiums 
in  Trinity  college  ;  but  Madden,  although  he  admired  this 
pamphlet,  and  solicited  the  publisher  for  the  name  of  its 
author^  never  made  the  disoovery  !  Skeitoo  judging  it  for 
his  advantage  to  keep  the  secret.  In  the  mean  time,  hia 
situation  being  rendered  extremely  irksome  by  the  vulgar 
mind  and  parsimonious  disposition  of  Mrs.  Madden,  he  re* 
signed  both  the  curacy  and  his  tutorship  in  about  two 
years. 

On  leaving  Dr.  Madden,  he  repaired  to  his  brotber^s,  in 
Dundalk,  until,  in  1732,  he  was  nominated  to  the  curacy 
of  Monaghan,  in  the  diocese  of  Ck»gher,  by  the  hon.  and 
sev*  Francis  Hamilton,  the  rector.  This  situation  was  for 
some  years  permanent,  and  aflfbrded  him  leisure  to  pursue 
his  favourite  study  of  divinity,  and  to  execute  the  duties  of 
a  parish  priest  '^  His  inclinations,"  says  his  biographer, 
*'  were  all  spiritual,  and  he  only  desired  an  opportunity  of 
being  more  extensively  useful :  for  long  before,  he  had  fixed 
his  thoughts  on  the  rewards  of  a  better  world  than  the  pre- 
sent*'  Hia  life  was  accordingly  most  exemplary,  and  hia 
preaching  efficacious*  It  was  said  that  the  very  childrea 
of  Monaghan,  whom  he  carefully  instructed,  knew  more 
of  religion  at  that  time,  than  the  grown  people  of  any  of 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  the  manners  of  his  flock 
were  soon  greatly  improved,  and  vice  and  ignorance  re- 
treated before  so  powerful  an  opponent.  His  charities  were 
extraordinary,  for  all  he  derived  from  bis  curacy  was  40/. 
of  which  he  gave  10/.  a  year  to  his  mother,  and  for  some 
years  a  like  sum  to  his  tutor,  Dr.  Delany,  to  pay  some 
debu  be  had  contracted  at  college.  The  rest  were  for  hia 
maintenance  and  his  charities,  and  when  the  pittance  he 
could  give  was  insufficient  for  the  relief  of  the  poofi  be 
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•olicited  the  aid  of  people  of  fortune,  who  usually  cotitri'^ 
buted  according  to  his  desire,  and  could  not  indeed  refuse 
a  man  who  first  gave  bis  own  befdre  he  would  ask  any  of 
theirs.  His  visits  to  the  jails  were  also  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects;  On  one  remarkable  occasion,  when  a 
convict  at  Monaghan,  of  whose  innocence  he  was  well  as- 
siired,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  within  five  days,  he 
set  off  for  Dublini  and  on  his  arrival  was  admitted  to  the 
privy  council,  which  then  was  sitting.  Here  he  pleaded 
for  the  poor  man  with  such  eloquence,  as  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  and  returned  with  it  to  Monaghan  in  time  to  save 
his  life.  In  order  to  be  of  the  more  use  to  bis  poor  pa« 
rishionen,  he  studied  physic,  and  was  very  successful  in 
his  gratuitous  practice,  as  well  as  by  his  spiritual  advice, 
and  was  the  means  of  removing  many  prejudices  and  su- 
Jierstitions  which  he  found  veiy  deeply  rooted  in  their 
minds. 

Mr.  Skelton  set  out  in  his  ministry  in  the  character  of 
an  avowed  champion  of  the*  orthodox  faith.  Deriving  his 
religious  principles  from  the  pure  source  of  information, 
the  holy  Scriptures  themselves,  be  could  find  in  these  no 
real  ground  for  modern  refinements.  Consequently  he  de-> 
dared  open  war  against  all  Arians,  Sociuians,  h,c.  and 
published  several  anonymous  pieces  against  them.  In 
1786,  he  published  **  A  Vindication  of  the  Right  Rev,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,**  an  ironical  attack  on  Hoadly*s 
**  Plain  account  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  Lord*s  Sup- 
per.** When  bishop  Sterne  read  it,  he  sent  for  Skelton, 
and  asked  if  he  bad  written  it }  Skelton  gave  him  an  eva- 
sive answer.  <'  Well,  well,**  said  the  bishop,*'  **  *tis  a  cle- 
ver thing — ^you  are  a  young  man  of  no  fortune ;  take  these 
ten  guineas,  you  may  want  them.**  **  I  took  the  money,** 
INEieltoo  told  bis  biographer,  <<  and  said  nothing,  for  I  was 
then  a  poor  curate.** 

He  published  the  same  year,  *'  Some  proposals  for  the 
revival  of  Christianity,**  another  piece  of  irony  against  the 
enemies  of  the  church,  which  was  imputed  to  Swift,  who, 
as  usual,  neither  affiraied  nor  denied ;  but  only  observed, 
that  the  author  "  bad  not  continued  the  irony  to  the  end.** 
In  1737,  he  published  a  <*  Dissertation  on  the  constitution 
atid  effects  of  a  Petty  Jury.'*  In  this,  among  other  things, 
he  seems  to  object  to  locking  up  a  jury  without  food,  until 
they  agree  upon  their  opinion.  The  attorney  general 
Called  at  his  bookseller'ai  who  refused  to  give  up  the  name 
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•f  the  author.  **  Well,*'  said  the  attorney  general,  <'  gtve 
1BJ  compliments  to  the  autfaor,  and  inform  him  from  me^ 
that  I  do  not  think  there  is  virtue  enough  in  the  people 
of  this  country  ever  to  put  his  scheme  into  practice." 

His  fame,  however,  both  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  his 
extraordinary  care  as  an  instructor  of  a  parish,  and  his 
wonderful  acts  of  charity  and  goodness,  began,  about  1737^ 
to  be  the  sub^t  of  conversation,  not  only  in  the  diocese 
of  Clogfaer,  and  other  parts  of  the  North,  but  also  in  the 
metropolis ;  but  still  no  notice  was  taken  of  him  in  the 
way  of  preferment  Dr.  Sterne,  the  bishop  of  Cloghei^ 
usually  sent  for  him,  after  be  had  bestowed  a  good  prefer- 
ment upon  another,  and  gave  bim,  **  by  way  of  a  sop,** 
ten  guineas,  which  Mr.  Skelton  frequently  presented  to 
a  Mr.  Arbutfanot,  a  poor  cast-off  curate^  who  was  unable 
to  serve  through  age  and  infirmity.  At  length  Dr.  Delany^ 
who  had  been  his  tutor  at  coU^e,  perceiving  him  thus  neg* 
lected,  procured  for  him  an  appointment  to  the  curacy 
of  St.  Werburgb*s  in  Dublin.  This  would  have  beeo 
highly  aeceptable  to  Mr.  Skelton,  and  Dr.  Delany  would 
have  been  much  gratified  to  place  such  a  man  in  a  situa* 
tion  where  his  merits  were  likely  to  be  duly  appreciated : 
it  is  painful  to  relate  in  what  manner  both  were  disap- 
pointed. When  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
diocese  of  Clogher,  bishop  Sterne  perceiving  that  it  would 
be  to  his  discredit  if  a  person  of  such  abilities  should  leave 
hii  diocese  for  want  of  due  encourageaaent,  sent  a  clergy- 
man to  inform  him,  <<  that  if  he  staid  in  his  diocese,  he 
would  give  him  the  first  living  that  should  fall.'*  Relying 
on  this,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Delany,  and  the  curacy  of  St. 
Werbttrgh*s  was  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  first  living 
that  fell  vacant  was  Monaghan,  where  he  had  so  long  of* 
ficiated,  which  the  bishop  immediately  gave  to  his  nephew 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  a  young  gentleman  that  had  lately  entered 
into  orders !  It  would  even  appear  that  he  bad  made  his 
proause  with  a  determination  to  break  it,  for  when  he  be- 
stowed the  preferment  on  his  nephew,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  **  I  give  you  now  a  living  worth  SCO/,  a  year, 
and  have  kept  the  best  curate  in  the  dioces^  for  you,  who 
was  going  to  leave  it :  be  sure  take  his  advice,  and  follow 
his  directions,  for  he  is  a  man  of  worth  and  sense."  But 
Skelton,  with  all  his  <*  worth  and  sense,'*  was  not  superior 
to  the  infirmities  of  his  nature.  He  felt  this  treacherous 
indignity  very  acutely,  and   never  attended  a  visitation 
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during  tbe  remainder  of  the  bishop^s  life,  which  continued 
for  a  series  of  years ;  nor  did  rtie  bishop  ever  ask  for  him, 
or  express  any  surprize  at  his  absence.  Under  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw,  however,  he  lived  not  unhappily,  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
aubmitted  to  his  instructions,  and  followed  his  example,  and 
there  was  often  an  amicable  contest  in  the  perfomiance  of 
their  acts  of  duty  and  charity. 

In  1741,  he  resumed  his  useful  publications,  **Tbe  Ne- 
cessity of  Tillage  and  Granaries,  in  a  letter  to  a  member 
of  parliament,**  and  a  paper  published  in  tbe  Philosophical 
Transactions,  entitled  '^A  curious  production  of  Nature,*' 
giving  an  accountofa  species  of  caterpillar  which  appeared 
on  the- trees  at  Monagban.  In  1742  be  accepted  the  office 
of  tutor  to  the  late  earl  of  Charlemout ;  but,  owing  to  a 
difference  with  his  lordship*s  guardian,  soon  resigned  this 
charge,  and  returned  to  his  curacy.  He  had,  however,  a 
very  bi^h  opinion  of  lord  Cbai4emont,  and,  in  1743,  dedi- 
cated to  him  bis  ^^  Truth  in  a  Mask,**  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  professes  to  ^'  give  religious  truth  such  a  dress  and  mask 
as  may  perhaps  procure  it  admittance  to  a  conference  with 
some  of  its  opposers  and  contemners:*'  his  biographer,  how- 
ever, does  not  think  he  has  been  very  successful  in  this 
attempt. 

After  he  returned  to  bis  curacy,  he  was  offered  a  school 
worth  500^  a  year,  arising  from  the  benefit  of  tbe  scholars, 
but  refused  it  as  interfering  with  the  plan  of  literary  im- 
provement and  labour  which  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
aelf ;  and  when  told  that  he  might  employ  ushers,  be  said 
he  could  not  in  conscience  take  the  aioney,  without  giving 
up  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  his  scholars.  In  1744, 
he  published  **  Tbe  Candid  Reader,  addressed  to  his  ter- 
raqueous majesty,  tbe  World.**  The  objects  of  bis  ridicule 
in  this  are  Hill,  tbe  mathematician,  who  proposed  making 
verses  by  an  arithmetical  uble,  lord  Shaftesbury,  and  John- 
ac^n,  the  author  of  a  play  called  <<  Hurlothrumbo,**  with  a 
parallel  between  Hurlothrumboand  the  rhapsody  of  Shaftes- 
bury. In  the  same  year  he  also  published  '<  A  Letter 
to  the  authors  of  Divine  Analogy  and  the  Minute  Philo- 
sopher, from  an  old  officer,**  a  plain,  sensible  letter,  ad- 
vising the  two  polemics  to  turn  their  arms  from  one  another 
against  the  common  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  During 
the  rebellion  in  1745,  he  published  a  very  seasonable  and 
abrewd  pamphlet,  entitled  the  '*  Cbevalier*s  hopes.** 
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Ob  the  death  of  Dr.  Sterne,  the  see  of  CHogher  was  filled 
by  Dr.  Clayton,  author  of  the  **  Essay  on  Spirit/'  a  decided 
Arian ;  and  between  him  and  Skelton  there  could  conse- 
quently be  no  coincidence  of  opinion,  or  mutuality  of  re- 
spect. In  1748,  Mr.  Skelton  having  prepared  for  the  press 
his  valuable  work  emitled  '<  Deism  revealed,"  he  con- 
ceived it  too  important  to  be  published  in  Ireland,  and 
therefore  determined  to  go  to  London,  and  dispose  of  it 
there.  On  his  arrival,  he  submitted  his  manuscript  to  An- 
drew Millar,  the  bookseller,  to  know  if  he  would  purchase 
i^  and  have  it  printed  at  his  own  expence.  The  book- 
seller desired  him,  as  is  usual,  to  leave  it  with  him  for  a 
day  or  two,  until  he  eould  get  a  certain  gentleman  of  great 
abilities  to  emamine  it.  Hume  is  said  to  have  come  in 
accidentally  into  the  shop,  and  Millar  shewed  him  the  MS* 
Hume  took  it  into  a  room  adjoining  the  shop,  examined  it 
here  and  there  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  said  to  An- 
drew, print.  By  this  work  Skelton  made  about  200^  The 
bookseller  allowed  him  for  the  manuscript  a  great  many 
copies,  which  be  disposed  of  among  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, with  whom,  on  account  of  his  preaching,  he  was  a 
great  favourite.  .  He  always  spake  with  high  approbation  of 
the  kindness  with  which  he  was  received  by  many  eminent 
merchants.  When  in  London  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  going  through  the  city,  purchasing  books  at  a  cheap 
rate,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  money  he  got  by  his 
'*  Deism  revealed,''  and  formed  a  good  library.  This  work 
was  pobKshed  in  1749,  in  tWo  volumes,  large  octavo,  and 
a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  1751,  which  was  com* 
prized  in  two  volumes  12mo.  It  has  ever  been  considered 
as  a  masterly  answer  to  the  cavils  of  deists ;  but  the  style 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  of  his  works,  is  not  uniform,  and 
his  attempts  at  wit  are  rather  too  frequent,  and  certainly 
nut  very  successful.  A  few  months  after  iu  publication 
the  bishop  of  Clogher,  Dr.  Clayton,  was  asked  by  Sher- 
lock, bishop  of  London,  if  he  knew  the  author.  <'  O  yes, 
he  has  been  a  curate  in  my  diocese  near  these  twen^ 
years." — *'  More  shame  for  your  lordship,"  answered  Sher- 
lock, **  to  let  a  man  of  his  merit  continue  so  long  a  carate 
in  your  diocese.'* 

After  a  residence  at  London  of  about  six  months,  during 
which  he  pieached  some  of  the  sermons  since  published  in 
bis  works,  Mr.  Skelton  returned  to  his  curacy  in  Ireland, 
aitd  in  1730,  a  large  living  became  vacant  in  the  diocese 
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of  Clogher.  Dr.  DeUoy  and  Mother  bkbop  imno^gtely 
waited  oo  bishop  Clayton,  and  lold  bin,  tbat  if  he  did  aol 
give  SkelioD  a  liTing  now^  after  diiappointiiig  them  to 
ofieov  they  would  take  him  out  of  his  diocese.  TbiSi  bow« 
erer,  was  uot  entirely  effectual :  Clayion  could  not  refuse 
the  request^  but  made  several  removals  on  purpose  to  place 
Bkeltoa  in  the  living  of  Pettigo>  m  a  wild  part  of  the 
county  of  Donegal,  worth  about  2002.  a  year,  the  people 
uncukivated,  disorderly,  food  of  drinking  and  quarrelling* 
and,  in  a  word,  sunk  in  profound  ignorance.  He  used  to 
say,  he  was  a  missionary  sent  to  convert  them  to  Cbristi- 
anky,  and  that  he  was  banished  from  all  civilised  society^ 
He  often  declared  tbat  be  was  obliged  to  ride  seven  miles 
before  be  eould  meet  with  a  person  et  common  sense  to 
converse  with.  With  such  difficulties,  however,  Skelton 
was  born  to  cmiiend.  He  always  had  a  conscientious  feel- 
ing of  the  waats  of  his  flock,  wi^  a  strong  impelling  sense 
of  duty.  His  biographer  has  given  a  very  interesting  ac-* 
count  of  the  means,  picMss  and  charitable,  which  he  took 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  his  parish,  which,  for  the 
sake>of  brevity,  we  must  omit;  suffice  it  to  say,  they  were 
effectual ;  bal  bis  situation  affected  hb  mind  in  some  de* 
gree,  and  he  became  liable  to  occasional  fits  of  the  hypo* 
ehondri||c  kind,  which  recurred  aoore  or  less  in  the  afuir- 
part  of  his  life. 

In  this  lonely  situation  be  foosid  seme  time  for  study,  and 
besides  an  excellent  visitation  sermon  on  the  ^  Dignity  of 
the  CbrisMii  Ministry,'*  he  published  in  1753  '<The  Consul* 
tatton,  er  a  Dialogue  of  the  Gods,  in  the  manner  of  Lu* 
cian,*'  intended  to  ridicule  the  Arians;  and  in  this^  or  the 
following  year,  went  again  to  London  to  publish  his  dis* 
courses,  two  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1754,  under 
the  title  of  **  DiscouiBes  Controversial  and  Practical,  oo 
various  subjects,  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the  present 
times.  By  the  author  of  <  Deism  revealed\'* 
.  In  1757  a  remarkable  dearth  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  no 
where  more  than  in  Mr.  Skelton*s  parish.  The  scenca  of 
distress  which  he  witnessed  would  now  appear  scarcely  ere«- 
dibte.  He  immediately  set  himself  to  alleviate  the  wants  of 
bis  flock,  by  purchases  of  meal,  &c.  at  other  markets^ 
until  be  had  exhausted  all  his  money,  and  then  he  had  re- 
course to  a  sacrifice  which  every  man  of  learning  will  duly 
appreciate.  He  resolved  to  sell  hn  books,  almost  the  only 
comfort  be  had  in  this  dieaiy  solitude  and  tflieM  hie 
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iBdigMt  parithiontn  wiih  tbe  mottey.  Waton,  »  booh* 
seller  in^  Dublin,  who  bad  advariised  thetn  for  sale  witbo«it 
success,  «l  last  bougbl  tbem  bimself  for  80/.  and  immedi- 
ately paid  tbe  moaey.  Soon  after  tbey  were  adtertised, 
two  ladies,  lady  fiarrymore  and  a  Miss  Leslie^  wbo  guessed 
at  Skelton^s  reason  for  selling  bis  books,  sentbim  60L  re<- 
questing  bim  to  keep  bis  books,  aad  relieve  bis  poor  with 
tbe  -money ;  but  Skeltoa,  witb  many  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, told  tbem  be  bad  dedicated  bb  books  to  God,  and  be 
must  sell  them ;  and  accordingly  both  sums  were  applied 
to  the  relief  of  bis  parisbiooers.  Eveiy  heart  warms  at  tbe 
leeital  of  such  an  act  of  benevolence,  and  all  reflections  on 
it  would  lessen  the  impression.*— One  other  cireomstance 
may  be  added.  Tbe  bookseller  sold  only  a  part  of  tbe  books 
in  tbe  course  of  trade,  and  those  that  remained,  Mr.  SkeU 
jton,  when  be  could  aftVard  it,  took  from  bim  at  the  price  be 
sold  tbem  Cmt,  but  insisted  on  paying  interest  for  tbe  sum 
tbey  amounted  to,  for  tbe  time  Mr.  Watson  bad  tbem  in 
bis  possession. 

About  1758,  a  pamphlet  appeared  hi  Dublin,  entitled 
^*  An  Appeal  to  Uie  common  sense  of  all  Chrbtian  people,*' 
an  artful  defenoe  of  Arianism,  an  answer  to  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Skelton,  in  tbe  opinion  of  bis  bio«> 
grapber,  in  a  masterly  manner  and  style,  ezoeeding  any 
of  bis  former  compositions.  But  as  the ''  Appeal"  sunk 
into  obscurity,  tbe  answer  was  not  inserted  in  tbe  edition 
of  bis  works  publbhed  in  1770.  Here,  however,  maybe 
fonnd  a  description  of  Lough-Derg,  which  he  wrote  about 
this  time,  a  place  much  visited  by  tbe  superstitions.  In 
17M,  Dr.  Clayton,  bbbopof  Clogber,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Garnet,  who  treated  Mr.  Skelton  with,  tbe 
respect  he  deserved,  and  in  1739  gave  bim  the  living  of 
I>evenbh,  in  tbe  county  of  Fermanagh^  near  Euniskillen, 
worth  about  S002.  a  year,  and  thus  be  was  brought  once 
more  into  civilized  society.  When  leaving  Petdgo,  be 
said  to  tbe  poor,  <<  Give  roe  your  blessing  now  before  I  go, 
and  God's  blessing  be  with  you.  When  you  are  in  great 
dbtress,  come  to  me,  and  I  MI  strive  to  relieve  you."  In 
tbb  new  charge,  he  exerted  the  same  seal  to  instruct  bis 
flodi  both  in  public  and  private,  and  the  same  benevolence 
toward  the  poor  which  had  made  him  so  great  a  benefit  to 
bis  former  people.  We  must  refer  to  bb  biographer  for 
numerous  preoH,  for  which  bb  memory  coetmuea  still  to 
be  bold  11  high  veneration.    In  1766,  the  bishop  of  Clog* 
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her  removed  him  from  Devenish  to  the  living  of  Fintona» 
ID  the  county  of  Tyrone,  worth  at  least  1002.  more  than  the 
other.  He  was  now  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
*^  God  Almighty,'*  he  used  to  say,  **  was  very  kind  to  me : 
when  I  began  to  advance  in  years  and  stood  in  need  of  a 
horse  and  servant,  he  gave  me  a  living.  Then  be  gave  me 
two  livings,  one  after  another,  each  of  which  was  worth  a 
hundred  a  year  more  than  the  preceding.  I  have  therefore 
been  rewarded  by  him,  even  in  this  world,  far  above  my 
deserts.'* 

At  Fintona,  he  shewed  himself  the  same  diligent,  kind, 
and  faithful  pastor  as  when  on  his  former  livings ;  but  two 
varieties  occurred  here  very  characteristic  of  the  man.  Hav- 
ing discovered  that  most  of  his  protestant  parishioners  were 
dissenters,  he  innted  their  minister  to  dine  with  him,  and 
asked  his  leave  to  preach  in  his  meeting  on  the  next  Sun- 
day ;  and  consent  being  given,  the  people  were  so  pleased 
with  Mr.  Skelton,  that  the  greater  number  of  them  quitted 
their  own  teacher.  After  some  time,  Skelton  asked  him 
bow  much  he  had  lost  by  the  desertion  of  his  hearers  ?  He 
told  him  40/.  a  year,  on  which  he  settled  that  sum  on  him 
annually.  We  mentioned  in  a  former  page  that  Mr.  Skelton 
had  studied  physic  with  a  view  to  assist  the  poor  with  advice 
and  medicines.  By  this  practice,  at  Fintona,  he  found  that 
Dr.  Gormly,  the  physician  of  the  place,  lost  a  great  part 
of  his  business;  on  which  Skelton  settled  also  40/.  a  year 
on  him.  In  both  these  instances,  bis  biographer  observes, 
he  not  only  took  on  him  the  toil  of  doing  good,  but  also 
voluntarily  paid  for  doing  it. 

In  1770,  he  published  his  works  by  subscription,  in  5 
vols.  8vo,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Magdalen  charity.  The 
first  volume  contains  *'  Deism  revealed,"  the  second  and 
third,  the  **  Sermons"  he  published  in  England,  the  fourth 
an  additional  number  of  sermons-  not  before  printed ;  the 
fifth  consisted  of  miscellanies,  of  which  some  had  not  been 
before  published,  as '<  Reasons  for  Inoculation,'*  an  **  Ac- 
count of  a  Well  or  Poor*  near  Clovis,  in  the  county  of  Mo- 
naghau,  famous  for  curing  the  jaundice ;  **  Observations 
on  a  late  resignation,'*  that  of  the  rev.  William  Robertson 
(see  bis  life^  vol.  XXVI.  p.  257.)  «'  A  Dream,"  intended 
to  expose  the  folly  of  fashion ;  and  <<  Hilema,"  a  copse  or 
shrubbery,  consisting  of  observations  and  anecdotes. 

In  his  latter  days,  when  the  air  of  Fintona  became  too 
keen  for  him,  be  passed  some  of  his  winters  in  DobliD,  and 
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there  was  highly  valued  for  his  preacbing,  whkh,  in  tbe 
case  of  charities,  was  remarkably  successful.  During  a 
dearth,  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  yarn  manufactory  at 
Fintona,  he  again  exhausted  his  whole  property  in  relieving 
the  poor,  and  again  sold  his  books  for  100/.  He  said  he 
was  n.ow  too  old  to  use  them  ;  but  the  real  cause  was,  that 
he  wanted  the  money  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  the  year 
after  he  bestowed  on  (hem  60L  It  was  one  of  his  prac* 
tices  to  distribute  money,  even  in  times  of  moderate  plenty, 
among  indigent  housekeepers,  who  were  struggling  to  pre- 
serve a  decent  appearance.  He  was  also  tbe'kiim  and  li- 
beral patron  of  such  of  their  children  as  had  abilities,  and 
could,  by  his  urgent  application  and  ititerest,  be  advanced 
in  the  world. 

His  infirmities  increasing,  after  fifty  years  labour  in  the 
ministry  with  unexampled  diligence,  he  now  found  himself 
incapable  any  longer  of  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties, 
and  in  1780  took  bis  final  leave  of  Fintona,  and  removed  to 
Dublin^  to  end  his  days.  Here  he  received  great  respect 
from  many  of  the  higher  digtiitaries  of  the  church,  and  in 
1781  the  university  offered  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, which  he  declined.  In  1784  he  published  by  sub- 
scription a  sixth  volume  of  bis  works,  containing  **An 
Appeal  to  common  sense  on  the  subject  of  Christianity/* 
&c.  or  a  historical  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  supe^ 
rior  in  style  and  arrangement  to  any  of  bis  former  produc- 
tions, and  which  shewed  that  his  faculties  were  in  full  force 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  In  the  same  volume,  are  <'  Some 
Thoughts  on  Common  Sense,"  some  hymns,  and  a  Latin 
poem.  In  1786  he  published  bis  seventli  volume,  entitled 
^*  Senilia,  or  an  Old  Man*s  Miscellany.''  In  the  same  year 
be  published  a  short  answer  to  a  catechism,  written  by  an 
English  clergyman,  aod  used  at  Sunday  schools,  which  he 
supposed  to  contain  an  erroneous  doctrine  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  men  after  death,  and  sent  a  copy  to  all  the  bi- 
shops of  England  and  Ireland.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin 
was  so  convinced  by  it,  that  he  stopped  the  use  of  the  cate- 
chism in  bis  diocese. 

Mr.  Skelton  died  May  4,  1787,  and  was  buried  near  the 
west  door  of  St.  Peter's  cburch-yard.  His  character  has 
been  in  some  degree  displayed  in  the  preceding  sketch 
taken  from  bis  **  Life,"  by  the  rev.  Samuel  Burdy,  1792, 
Svo.  With  the  exception  of  some  oddities  of  cpniduct  and 
expression,  in  which  be  somewhat  resembled  Swift  and 
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JobiMoni  his  life  wm  truly  exemplary  in  all  its  parts,  and 
bis  writings  deserve  to  be  better  kiiown.^ 

SKINNER  (Stephen),  an  English  antiquary,  was  born 
•iiber  in  London,  or  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  about  *^ 
1622.  He  was  admitted  on  the  royal  foundation  at  Christ 
church  in  Oxford,  1658;  but,  the  rebellion  breaking  out 
before  be  could  take  any  degree,  he  travelled,  and  studied 
in  several  universities  abroad.  About  1646,  be  returned 
home ;  and  going  to  Oxford,  which  at  this  time  ceased  to 
be  a  garrison,  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts  the  same 
year.  He  then  resumed  his  travels  through  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  other  countries ; 
visited  the  courts  of  several  princes;  frequented  the  prin«- 
cipal  universities ;  and  established  an  acquaintance  with  the 
learned  in  difiereiit  parts  of  Europe.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  university  of  Heidelberg,  by  Charles  Lewis,  Elector 
Palatine,  he  was  honoured  with  a  doctor  of  physic*s  degree; 
and,  returning  to  England,  was  iooprporated  into  the  same 
at  Oxford  in  1654.  About  this  time  be  settled  at  Lincoln  ; 
where,  after  practising  pbyuc  with  success,  he  died  of ,  a 
maliguaiit  fever.  Sept  5,  1667.  Wood  says,  <<  He  was  a 
person  well  versed  in  moat  parts  of  learning,  undetetood 
alt  books  whether  old  or  new,  was  most  skilAil  in  the  Ori- 
ental tongues,  an  excellent  Grecian,  and,  in  short,  a  liv- 
ing library/' 

He  wrote  ^*  Prolegomena  Etymologica  ;*'  <<  Etymologicon 
lioguv  Anglicaiies ;''  <«  Etyraobgtcon  Botanicum  ;**  ^*  Ety** 
mologica  Expositio  vocum  ferensium ;"  **  Etymologicon  vo- 
cum  omnium  Anglic^rum  ;**  **  Etymologicon  Onomasticon.** 
After  bis  death  these  works,  which  he  had  left  unfinished, 
caose  into  the  bands  of  Thomas  Hensbaw,  esq.  of  Kensing- 
too,  near  London,  who  corrected,  digested,  and  added  to 
them,  bis  additions  being  marked  with  the  letter  H :  and 
after  this,  prefixing  an  epistle  to  the  reader,  published  them 
with  this  title»  <<  Etymologicon  Lingutt  Anglicanss,'*  &c. 
1671,  follow* 

SLATER^  or  SLATYEH  (William),  a  learned  divine 
and  poet,  was  bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1587,  and  was  ad* 
mitted  a  member  of  St  Mary  hall,  Oitford,  in  1 600,  whence 
be  removed  to  Brasenose  college  in  1607.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  took  bis  degree  of  B.  A.  and  was  chosen  to  a 
fellowship.     He  took  his  master's  degree  in  1611,  entered 
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into  holy  orders,  and  was  beneficed.  In  16fl3  he  took  his 
degrees  in  divinity,  and  bad  by  this  time  acquired  very 
considerable  reputation  for  his  poetical  talent,  and  bia 
knowledge  in  English  history.  He  died  at  Otterden  in 
Kent,  where  he  was  beneficed,  in  Oct.  or  Nov.  1647.  Hia 
works  are,  1.  '^Threnodia,  sive  Pandionium,**  &c.  being 
elegies  and  epitaphs  on  the  queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  to 
whom  he  had  been  chaplain.  It  is  a  quarto  of  fooir  sheets, 
printed  in  1619.  *  The  elegies  and  epitaphs  are  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  verses,  and  some  of  them  in 
the  iantastical  shape  of  pillars,  circles,  &c.  'J,  **  Pal»* 
Albion,  or  the  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  first  peo- 
pling of  this  island  to  the  reign  of  king  James,**  Lond.  1621, 
Ibi.  in  Latin  and  English  verse,  with  historital  notes,  which 
Grange,  who  calls  this  8later*s  "  capital  work,**  thinka 
the  most  valuable  part.  3.  **  Genethliacon,  sive  stemma 
tegis  Jacobi,**  Lond.  1630,  a  thin  folio  in  Lat.  and  English, 
with  a  foolish  genealogy  of  king  James  from  Adam.  He 
published  also  *<  The  Psalms  of  David,  in  fowre  languages, 
Hebrew,  Greeke,  Latin,  and  English,  and  in  4  parts^ 
set  to  the  tunes  of  our  church,  with  corrections,**  1658, 
16mo*  There  appears  to  have  been  an  edition  before  this, 
which  was  posthumous,  but  the  date  is  not  known.  Dr. 
Borney  says  this  is  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  produc- 
tion of  the  kind,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  that  has 
come  to  his  knowledge.  Both  words  and  music  are  very 
neatly  engraved  on  near  sixty  copper-plates.  The  English 
version  is  that  of  Sternhold,  retouched,  not  always  for  the 
better,  and  the  music  is  selected  from  Ravenscroft.^ 

SLEIDAN  (John),  an  excellent  German  historian,  was 
born  in^  1 506,  at  Sleiden,  a  small  town  upon  the  confines 
of  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  whence  he  derived  his  name.  His 
origin,  according  to  Varillas,  was  so  obscure,  that  not 
knowing  the  name  of  his  father,  he  adopted  that  of  bia 
birth»place ;  but  this  is  the  report  of  an  enemy,  as  his  fia* 
ther's  name  vras  Philip,  and  his  family  not  of  the  lower 
order.  He  went  through  his  first  studies  in  his  own  conn* 
try,  together  with  the  learned  John  Sturmius,  who  was 
born  in  the  same  town  with  himself;  and  afterwards  remov- 
ed, first  to  Paris,  and  then  to  Orleans,  where  be  studied 
the  law  for  three  years.  He  took  the  degree  of  lioentiate 
h»  this  faculty ;  but,  having  always  an  aversion  to  the  bar, 
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be  cbDlinued  his  pursuits  chiefly  in  polite  literMure.  VpotI 
bis  return  to  Paris,  he  was  recommended  by  bis  friend  Stur-» 
oiius,  in  1535,  to  John  Du  Bellay,  archbishop  and  cardi-* 
nal  I  who  conceived  such  an  affection  for  him,  that  he  set«* 
tied  on  him  a  pension,  and  communicated  to  him  affairs  of 
the  greatest  importance ;  for  Sleidan  had  a  turn  for  bqsi^ 
ness,  as  well  as  letters.  He  accompanied  the  ambassador 
of  France  to  the  diet  of  Haguenau,  but  returned  to  Paris^ 
and  remained  there  till  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  stay  any 
longer,  as  he  was  inclined  to  the  sentiments  of  the  refor- 
mers. In  1 542  he  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  he  acquired 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  most  considerable  persons, 
and  especially  of  James  Sturmius ;  by  whose  counsel  he 
undertook,  and  by  whose  assistance  be  vias  enabled,  to  write 
the  history  of  his  own  time.  He  was  employed  in  soma 
liegociations  both  to  France  and  En\B;land ;  and,  in  one  of 
these  journeys,  he  met  with  a  hdy  whom  he  married  in 
154^.  About  the  same  time  the  princes  of  the  league  of 
Smalcald  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  their  historiogra- 
pher, and  granted  him  a  pension,  and  when  he  lost  this  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  league  in  1547,  the  republic  of  Stras* 
burgh  gave  him  another.  In  1551,  he  went,  on  the  part 
of  the  republic,  to  the  council  of  Trent;  but,  the  troops  of 
Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  obliging  that  council  to  break 
up,  he  returned  to  Strasburgh  without  having  transacted 
any  business.  He  was  employed  in  other  affairs  of  state^ 
when  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1555,  plunged  him  into  a 
deep  melancholy,  with  such  a  total  loss  of  memory,  as  that 
he  did  not  know  his  own  children.  Some  imputed  this  to 
poison ;  and  others  to  natural  causes.  It  ended,  however, 
in  his  death,  at  Strasburg,  Oct.  31,  1556,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  writer.  In  1555, 
came  out  in  folio,  his  <'  De  Statu  Religionis  &  Reipublicce, 
Carolo  Quinto  Caesare,  Commentarii,*'  in  twenty-five  books, 
from  1517,  when  Luther  began  to  preach,  to  1555.  This 
history  was  quickly  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages 
of  Europe,  and  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  well  and 
faithfully  written,  notwithstanding  the  aateropts  of  Varillaa 
and  other  popish  authors  to  discredit  it.  It  did  not  stand 
solely  upon  Sleidan^s  own  authority,  which,  however,  must 
be  of  great  weight,  considering  that  be  wrote  of  times  ia 
which  he  lived,  and  of  transactions  in  which  he  had  some 
concern;  but  was  extracted  from  public  acts  and  original 
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recordsy  which  were  in  the  archives  of  the  town  of  Stras- 
burgy  and  with  which  he  was  famished  by  James  Stui-mius. 
Besides  this  history,  which  is  his  principal  work,  he  wrote 
*'  De  quatuor  summis  loDperiis  libri  tres/'  a  compendious 
chronological  account  of  the  four  great  empires,  which,  on 
account  of  its  singular  utility,  has  been  often  printed.  He 
epitomized  and  translated  into  Latin  the  Histories  of  Frois- 
sart  and  Philip  de  Comines,  and  was  the  author  of  some 
other  works  relating  to  history  and  politics,  the  principal  of 
which  are  printed  in  a  volume  of  ^*  Opuscula,*'  Hanover, 
1608,  8vo.> 

SLINGELAND  (John  Peter  Van),  a  Dutch  artist,  emi- 
nent  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  conversations,  was  born 
at  Leyden  in  1640,  and  died  in  1691.  He  was  a  disciple, 
and  zealous  imitator  of  Gerard  Douw,  whom  he  is  thought 
in  some  respects  to  surpass.  The  exquisite  neatness  of  his 
manner  compelled  him  to  work  very  slowly,  and  be  is  said 
to  have  employed  three  years  in  painting  a  family  picture 
for  Mr.  Meermans.  He  imitated  nature  with  exactness, 
but  without  taste  or  selection,  yet  he  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Flemish  painters.  * 

SLOANE  (Sir  Hans),  an  eminent  physician,  naturalist, 
and  benefactor  to  learning,  was  born  at  Killileagh,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  in  Ireland,  April  16,  1660.  He  was  of 
Scotch  extraction,  but  his  father,  Alexander  Sloane,  being 
at  the  head  of  that  colony  of  Scots  which  king  James  I.  set* 
tied  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  removed  to  that  country,  and 
was  collector  of  the  taxes  for  the  county  of  Down,  both 
before  and  after  the  Irish  rebellion.     He  died  in  1666. 

The  younger  years  of  sir  Hans  Sloane  were  marked  by  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  works  of  nature,  in  the  contem* 
plation  of  which  he  passed  his  leisure  hours,  until  his  stu- 
dies of  every  kind  were,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  interrupted 
by  a  spitting  of  blood,  which  confined  him  to  his  room  for 
three  years.  When,  by  strict  regimen  and  abstinence,  he 
had  recovered,  he  studied  the  preliminary  branches  of 
physic  in  London,  particularly  chemistry,  under  Mr.  Straf* 
forth,  an  excellent  chemist,  who  had  been  pupil  to  the 
celebrated  Stahl.  He  also  studied  his  favourite  science  of 
botany  at  Chelsea  garden,  which  was  tlien  but  just  esta- 
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blithcd,  and,  young  is  be  wai,  contracted  doruig  that 
tine  an  aGquaiotance  with  Bovie  afui  Ray. 

After  fpur  years  thus  euipioyeify  he  Tisited  France  for 
improveoBcntyin  company  with  Mr.  (afterwards  sir)  Tancred 
Robinton,  M.D.  (see  bis  life,  vol.  XXVI.)  and  another 
student.  At  Paris  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Toamefort 
and  Du  Vemey ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  taken  bis  degrees 
in  medicine  at  Montpeltier)  some  say  at  Orange.  At 
MoDtpellier  be  was  recommended  by  Tournefortto  M.  Chi<* 
rac,  then  chancellor  and  professor  of  that  university,  and 
by  his  means  to  other  learned  men,  particularly  Magnol^ 
whom  he  always  accompanied  in  his  botanical  excursions, 
and  derived  much  benefit  from  his  instructions.  He  re* 
turned  to  London  at  the  latter  end  of  1684,  and  immedi- 
ately went  to  visit  his  illustrious  friends  Boyle  and  Ray. 
The  latter  was  now  retired  and  settled  at  Black  Nodey  in 
Essex.  Dr.  Sloane  sent  him  a  great  variety  of  plants  and 
seeds,  which  Ray  has  described  in  his  **  Historia  Planta* 
rum,*'  with  proper  acknowledgments.  At  London  Dr. 
Sloane  became  the  favourite  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  who  took 
him  into  his  house,  and  zealously  promoted  his  interest  in 
the  way  of  practice.  On  Jan.  21,  1M5,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  April  16S7,  entered 
into  the  college  of  physicians.  Such  early  advancements 
in  his  profession  are  the  strongest  presumptions  in  favour  of 
his  superior  knowledge,  and  promising  abilities.  Yet  these 
flattering  prospects  he  relinquished,  to  gratify  bis  ardour  for 
natural  knowledge. 

On  September  18,  16S7^  and  in  the  twenty •efghth  yeur 
of  his  age,  he  embarked  for  Jamaica,  as  physician  to  the 
duke  of  Albemarle ;  and  touched  at  Madeira,  Barbadoes, 
Nevis,  and  St.  Kitt's.  The  duke  dying  Dec.  19th,  sooa 
after  their  arrival  at  Jamaica,  Dr.  Sloane^s  stay  on  the  island 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  onontbs.  During  this  time,  however^ 
such  was  his  application,  that,  in  the  language  of  his  French 
eulogist,  had  he  not  converted,  as  it  were,  his  minutes 
into  hour^,  he  could  not  have  made  those  numerous  acqui- 
sitions,  which  contributed  so  largely  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  nature ;  while  they  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
fame  and  fortune.  Dr.  Pulteney  remarks,  that  several  cir- 
cumstances concurred  respecting  Dr.  Sloane*s  voyage  to 
Jamaica,  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  successful  to  natural 
history.  He  was  the  first  man  of  learning,  whom  the  love 
ef  science  alone  had  led  from  Englandy  to  that  distant  part 
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of  the  globe,  and,  consequently,  the  field  was  wholly  open 
to  him.  He  was  already  well  acquainted  with  the  discove- 
ries of  the  age.  He  had  an  enthusiasm  for  bis  object,  and 
was  at  an  age,  when  both  activity  of  body,  and  ardour  of 
mind,  concur  to  vanquish  difficulties.  Under  this  happy 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  Dr. 
Sloane  returned  home  with  a  rich  harvest.  In  Uct,  besides 
a  proportional  numberof  subjects  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
be  brought  from  Jamaica,  and  the  other  islands  they  touched 
4t,  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  different  species  of  plants, 
a  number  very  far  beyond  what  had  been  imported  by  any 
individual  into  England  before. 

Dn  Sloane  returned  from  his  voyage,  May  29,  1689,  and 
fixing  in  London,  spon  became  eminent.  In  1694  he  was 
chosen  physician  to  Christ's  hospital,  which  station  be  filled 
until  age  and  infirmities  obliged  him  to  resign  in  1730,  and 
although  he  punctually  received  every  year  the  emolument 
of  his  office,  because  he  would  not  set  a  precedent  that 
might  be  disadvantageous  to  his  successor,  he  constantly 
applied  the  money  to  the  relief  of  those  belonging  to  the 
hospital  who  most  wanted  it  In  the  preceding  year,  1693, 
he  had  been  elected  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
had  revived  the  publication  of  the  **  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions," which  had  been  interrupted  from  the  year  1687. 
This  office  he  held  till  1712,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Halley.  About  the  same  time,  he  became  an  active 
member  of  the  college  of  physicians,  in  promoting  the  plan 
of  a  dispensary  for  the  poor,  which  was  at  length  carried 
into  execution.  The  feuds  excited  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  apothecaries,  gave  rise  to  the  once  celebrated  satire  by 
Dr.  Garth. 

In  1696,  Dr.  Sloane  published  the  Prodromus  to  bis  his- 
tory of  Jamaica  plants,  under  the  title  of  *^  Catalogus  Plan- 
tarum  quae  in  insula  Jamaica  sponte  proveniunt,*'  8vo.  This 
volume,  intrinsically  valuable  as  it  is,  may  yet  be  consider- 
ed as  only  the  nomenclature,  or  systematic  index  to  his 
subsequent  work.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  nearly 
that  of  Ray,  vegetables  being  thrown  into  twemy-five  large 
natural  classes,  or  families.  Among  botanists  of  that  time, 
generical  characters  had  not  attained  any  remarkable  preci- 
sion ;  and  Sloane,  like  Plukenet,  was  little  farther  anxious, 
than  to  refer  his  new  plants  to  some  genus  already  establish- 
ed,  without  a  minute  attention  to  the  parts  of  fructification^ 
farther  than  as  they  formed  part  of  the  character  drawn 
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from  babit ;  yet,  witb  tbis  defect,  the  figures  and  descrip- 
tions of  Sloane  proved  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  his 
successors  to  refer  almost  all  bis  species  to  the  appropriate 
places  in  the  system  of  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Sloane*  began  early  to  form  a  museum,  and  it  was, 
by  the  collections  made  in  his  voyage,  become  considera- 
ble; but  the  sera  of  its  celebrity  was  not  until  1702,  when 
it  received  the  augmentation  of  Mr.  Courten*s  valuable 
stores  (See  Courten).  In  1701,  Dr.  Sloane  was  incorpo- 
rated doctor  of  physic  at  Oxford,  and  was  associated  mem- 
ber of  several  academies  on  the  continent.  In  1707,  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  under  the  title  of 
*'  A  Voyage  to  the  islands  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  St. 
Christopher^s,  and  Jamaica;  with  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Herbs  and  Trees,  four-footed  Beasts,  Fishes,  Birds,*'  &c.  &c. 
fol.  The  introduction  of  this  volume  comprehends  a  gene- 
ral account  of  the  discovery  of  the  West-Indies,  and  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica  in  particular.  This  is  followed  by  the 
journal  of  the  voyage.  The  second  volume  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1725,  the  reasons  of  which  delay  were  principally 
the  care,  arrangement,  and  description  of  his  museum  ; 
to  this  the  collection  of  Petiver  had  been  added  in  1718, 
which,  as  it  was  not  preserved  with  a  care  equal  to  the  zeal 
with  which  Petiver  acquired  it,  demanded  extraordinary  di- 
ligence to  recover  it  from  the  injury  it  had  sustained.  It  is 
in  the  introduction  to  this  volume  that  sir  Hans  gives  a  ge- 
neral inventory  of  his  library  and  museum,  as  it  stood  in 
1725,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  subjects  of  natural  his- 
tory alone,  exclusive  of  two  hundred  volumes  of  preserved 
plants,  amounted  to  more  than  26,200  articles.  They  were 
afterwards  augmented  to  upwards  of  36,600,  as  may  be  seen 
by  **  A  general  view  of  the  contents,'*  published  a  year 
before  his  death.  This  second  volume  completed  the  vege- 
table part  and  the  animal  khigdom,  and  the  plates  are 
continued  to  the  number  of  274.  The  work  was  productive 
of  much  benefit  to  science,  by  exciting  an  emulation,  both 
in  Britain  and  on  the  continent. 

In  1708,  be  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  a  distinction  of  the  highest 
estimation  in  science,  and  the  greater  at  that  time,  as  the 
French  nation  was  at  war  with  England,  and  the  queen's 
consent  was  necessary  to  the  acceptance  of  it.  He  was 
frequently  consulted  by  queen  Anne,  who,  in  her  last  ill- 
ness, was  blooded  by  him.    On  the  accession  of  George  I. 
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he  was  created  a  baronet,  being  the  first  English  physician 
on  whom  an  hereditary  title  of  honour  had  been  conferred. 
He  was  appointed  physician  general  to  the  army,  which 
office  he  enjoyed  till  1727,  when  he  was  mside  physician  to 
George  IL  He  also  gained  the  confidence  of  queen  Caro« 
line,  and  prescribed  for  the  royal  family  until  his  death. 

In  1719,  sir  Hans  was  elected  president  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  which  station  he  held  sixteen  years,  and  during 
that  time  be  gave  signal  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  that  body.  On  the  death  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1727, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  the  interest  of  which  no  man  had  ever  more  uni- 
formly promoted.  He  made  the  society  a  present  of  100 
guineas  and  a  bust  of  the  founder,  Charles  IL  Thus,  in 
the  zenith  of  prosperity,  he  presided,  at  the  same  time, 
over  the  two  most  illustrious  scientific  bodies  in  the  king- 
dom; and,  while  he  discharged  the  respective  duties  of 
each  station  with  credit  and  honour,  he  also  enjoyed  the 
most  extensive  and  dignified  employment  as  a  physician. 
He  occupied  these  important  stations  from  1719  to  1733, 
when  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians ;  and,  in  1740,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  that  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  members  of  which  accepted  his  resignation 
with  reluctance,  and  at  a  public  meeting  returned  him 
thanks  for  the  great  and  eminent  services  he  had  done  them, 
and  requested  his  permission  that  his  name  might  remain 
enrolled  among  the  members  of  their  council,  as  long  as 
he  should  live. 

Having  thus  resigned  all  his  public  employments,  he 
left  London  in  May  1741,  and  retired  to  his  house  at 
Chelsea,  the  manor  of  which  he  had  purchased  in  1712, 
and  to  which  he  removed  bis  museum.  Here  he  received, 
as  in  London,  the  visits  of  persons  of  rank,  of  all  learned 
foreigners,  of  the  royal  family,  who  sometimes  did  him 
that  honour ;  and  never  refused  admittance  or  advice  to 
any,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  came  to  consult  him  con- 
cerning their  health.  Hitherto  his  great  temperance  had 
preserved  him  from  experiencing  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  but  in  his  ninetieth  year,  be  complained  of  fre« 
quent  pains,  and  was  sensible  of  an  universal  decay,  the 
progress  of  which  he  bore  with  complacency,  and  after  an 
illness  of  only  three  days,  expired  Jan.  II,  1752.  He 
was  interred  on  the  18th  at  Chelsea,  in  the  same  vault 
with  his  lady,  who  died  in  1724.     She  was  the  daughter 
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of  alderman  Langley  of  London,  and  married  to  Dr.  SIdane 
in  1695.  Of  this  marriage  two  daughters  only  survived 
bim,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  married  to  George  Stanley, 
esq.  of  Hampshire,  and  the  younger  to  lord  Cadogan. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  tall  and  well  made  in  his  person ; 
easy,  polite,  and  engaging  in  his  manners;  sprightly  in 
his  conversation,  and  obliging  to  all.  It  appears  by  his 
correspondence  in  the  British  Museum  that  he  was  a  maa 
of  great  benevolence,  and  from  that  character,  was  fre- 
quently solicited  by  distressed  persons  of  all  classes,  and, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  by  many  who  abused  his  bounty. 
To  foreigners  he  was  extremely  courteous,  and  ready  to 
shew  and  explain  his  curiosities  to  all  who  gave  him  timely 
notice  of  their  visit.  He  kept  an  open  table  once  a  week 
for  his  learned  friends,  particularly  those  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  the  aggregation  of  his  vast  collection  of  books, 
he  is  said  to  have  sent  his  duplicates,  either  to  the  royal 
college  of  physicians,  or  to  the  Bodleian  library. 

He  was  governor  of  almost  every  hospital  in  London ; 
and  to  each,  after  having  given  100/.  in  his  life-time,  he 
left  a  more  considerable  legacy  at  his  death.  He  was  ever 
a  benefactor  to  the  poor,  who  felt  the  consequences  of  his 
death  severely.  He  was  zealous  in  promoting  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  1732-,  and  formed 
himself  the  plan  for  bringing  up  the  children  in  the  Found- 
ling hospital  in  1739.  In  1721  he  gave  the  freehold  of  the 
ground  at  Chelsea,  near  four  acres,  on  which  the  botanical 
garden  stood,  to  the  company  of  apothecaries,  on  condition 
that  the  demonstrator  should,  in  the  name  of  the  company, 
deliver  annually  to  the  Royal  Society,  fifty  new  plants,  till 
the  number  should  amount  to  2000,  all  specifically  dif- 
ferent from  each  other ;  the  list  of  which  was  published 
yearly  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The  first  was 
printed  in  1722,  and  the  catalogues  were  continued  until 
1773,  at  which  time  the  number  2550  was  completed. 
These  specimens  are  duly  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
society,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  function  as  a  physician,  sir  Hans 
Sloane  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  certainty  of 
his  prognostics ;  and  the  hand  of  the  anatomist  verified,  in 
a  signal  manner,  the  truth  of  his  predictions  relating  to 
the  seat  of  diseases.  By  his  practice  he  not  only  confirmed 
the  efficacy  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents,  but  ex- 
tended its  use  in  favour  of  other  denominations,  in  nervous 
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disorders,  and  in  gangrenes  and  hemorrhages.  The  sanc- 
tion he  gave  to  inoculation,  by  performing  that  operation 
on  some  of  the  royal  family,  encouraged,  and  much  ac- 
celerated its  progress  throughout  the  i&ingdom.  His  oint- 
ment for  the  leucoma  has  not  yet  lost  its  credit  with  many 
reputable  names  in  physic.  He  published  only  the  works 
already  mentioned,  except  his  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  which  are  considerably  numerous,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  volumes  XVII  to  XLIX.  His  valuable 
museum,  it  is  well  known,  formed  the  foundation  of  that 
vast  national  repository  known  by  the  name  of  the  British 
Museum.  Sir  Hans  was  naturally  very  desirous  to  prevent 
his  collection  being  dissipated  after  his  death,  and  be- 
queathed it  to  the  public  on  condition  that  20,000/.  should 
be  paid  by  parliament  to  his  family^  Parliament  accord- 
ingly passed  an  act,  in  1753,  for  the  purchase  of  sir  Hans 
Sloane^s  collection,  and  of  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS. 
and  for  procuring  one  general  repository  for  their  recep- 
tion, along  with  the  Cottonian  collection,  &c.  Monta- 
gue-house, in  Russel-street  Bloomsbury,  was  purchased 
as  the  repository,  and  statutes  and  rules  having  been 
formed  for  the  use  of  the  collection,  and  proper  officers 
appointed,  the  British  Museum  was  opened  for  the  public 
in  1759.  It  were  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  utility 
of  an  institution,  so  well  known,  so  easily  accessible,  and 
so  highly  important  to  the  interests  of  science  and  general 
literature.  From  the  vast  additions  made  of  late  years, 
however,  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  parliament,  as  soon  as 
the  national  finances  will  permit,  to  consider  of  the  pro- 
priety of  an  entire  new  building  for  this  immense  collection, 
the  present  being  much  decayed,  and,  as  a  national  orna- 
ment, bearing  no  proportion  to  its  invaluable  contents.^ 

SLUSE,  or  SLUSIUS  (Rene'  Francis  WvilterJ,  a  ma- 
thematician, was  born  in  1620,  at  Vise,  a  small  town  in 
the  county  of  Liege.  He  became  abb£  of  A  mas,  canon, 
councillor,  and  chancellor  of  Liege,  and  made  his  name 
famous  for  his  knowledge  in  theology,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics. The  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him  one  of 
their  members,  and  inserted  several  of  his  compositions  in 
their  Transactions.  Thi^  very  ingenious  and  learned  man 
died  at  Liege  in  1683,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Of  his 
works  there  have  been  published,  some  learned  letters, 
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and  a  work  entitled  **  Mesolabium  et  Problemata  solida  ;^' 
besides  the  following  pieces  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions :  viz.  1.  Short  and  easy  Method  of  drawing  Tangents 
to  all  Geometrical  Curres;  vol.  YII.  p.  5143.  2.  Demon- 
stration of  the  same;  vol.  VIII.  pp.  6059,  6119.  3.  On 
the  Optic  Angle  of  Alhazen  ;  vol.  VIII.  p.  6139.* 

SMALBKOKE  (Richard),  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry, was  born  at  Birmingham,  where  a  street  bears  the 
name  of  his  family,  in  1672,  and  studied  at  Magdalen-coU 
lege«  Oxford.  Here  he  took  his  degrees  of  M.  A.  1694, 
B.  D.  1706,  and  D.  D.  in  1708.  He  was  chaplain  to  arch- 
bishop Tenison,  and  was  appointed  in  1712  treasurer  of 
LandafF,  and  afterwards  prebendary  of  Hereford.  On  Feb. 
2,  1723,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's,  whence 
he  was  translated  and  confirmed  bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  Feb.  20,  1730.  He  entered  with  spirit  into  the 
controversies  of  bis  times,  particularly  against  Dodwell 
and  Whiston,  the  latter  in  **  Reflections  on  Mr.  Whiston's 
conduct,*'  and  '^Animadversions  on  the  New  Arian  re* 
proved."  But  his  great  work  was  "  A  Vindication  of  our 
Saviour's  miracles ;  in  which  Mr.  Woolston's  Discourses 
on  them  are  particularly  examined ;  his  pretended  autho- 
rity of  the  fathers  against  the  truth  of  the  literal  sense  are 
set  in  a  just  light;  and  his  objections,  in  point  of  reason^ 
answered,"  Lond.  1729,  8vo.  This  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversy with  some  anonymous  writers,  and  in  one  or  two 
respects  he  laid  himself  open  to  ridicule  by  an  arithmetical 
calculation  6f  the  precise  number  of  the  devils  which  en- 
tered into  the  swine.  Dr.  Smalbroke  also  published  eleven 
single  Sermons  between  1706  and  1732,  and  one  or  two 
**  Charges,"  and  small  controversial  pieces  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-two.  He  died  Dec.  22,  1749,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  three  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. His  sons,  and  other  relations,  he  provided  for  in  the 
church  of  Lichfield.  His  son  Richard,  the  last  representa- 
tive of  the  family,  died  in  1805.  He  had  been  chancellor 
of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  sixty-four  years, 
and  was  at  his  death  senior  member  of  the  college  of  civi. 
lians.  • 

SMALRIDGE  (George),  a  learned  prelate,  was  born 
in    1663,  at  Lichfield  in  Staffordshire,  where  bis  father 

*  Hatton's  Diet.— Montocla  Hist,  de  Matbematiqves. 
t  Sbaw*i  Hitt.  of  SUffonbhire.— Nichot8*t  Bovyer.— Lardoer'f  Works.— 
Cent.  Mag.  rol:  UOCV. 
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followed  the  business  of  a  dyer^  bot  appears  not  to  have 
been  in  opulent  circumstances,  as  he  was  unable  to  gi?e 
his  son  a  liberal  education.  For  this  our  author  was  in* 
debted  to  the  celebrated  antiquary  Ashmole,  also  a  native 
of  Lichfield,  who,  discerning  bis  capacity,  sent  him  to 
Westminster-school  in  1678^  Here  he  was  soon  distin- 
guished as  a  young  man  of  parts  and  application,  aud  ac- 
quired particular  notice  by  the  classical  turn  of  bis  exer- 
cises. Two  years  after,  he  wrote  two  elegies,  one  in  Latin 
and  the  other  in  English,  on  the  death  of  Lilly,  the  astro- 
loger, out  of  gratitude,  we  are  told,  to  his  patron  Ash- 
mole,  a  great  admirer  of  Lilly.  Whatever  the  poetical 
merit  of  these  elegies,  we  may  say,  in  reference  to  the 
subject,  that  they  would  now  be  thought  ironical. 

In  May  1682,  Mr.  Smalridge  was  elected  from  West- 
minster-school to  Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  having  uken 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  regular  time,  he  became  a  tutor, 
and,  what  is  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  high  opiuion 
entertained  of  his  talents,  the  associate  of  Aldrich  and  At- 
terbury  in  the  controversy  against  Obadiab  Walker,  the 
popish  master  of  University^college.  In  conjunction  with 
them  he  published  in  1687  ^^  Animadversions  on  the  eight 
Theses  laid  down,  and  the  inferences  deduced  from  them, 
in  a  discourse  entitled  '  Church  Government,  Part  V.^ 
lately  printed  at  Oxford.*'  The  object  on  the  part  of 
Smalridge  and  bis  colleagues,  was  to  defend  the  supremacy 
of  the  king,  against  papal  usurpations.  Tike  discourse 
mentioned  in  the  title  of  his  performance  was  printed  by 
Obadiab  Walker  at  bis  private  press,  and  has  for  its  full 
title  '^  Church  government.  Part  V.  a  relation  of  the  £n- 
.glish  Reformation,  and  the  lawfulness  thereof  examined 
by  the  Theses  delivered  in  the  four  for«ier  parts.'*  But 
as  these  four  former  parts  never  were  published,  Walker, 
or  rather  the  real  author,  ^braham  Woodhead,  aiforded 
bis  antagonists  just  cause  for  censure,  as  well  as  ridicule, 
since  here  he  was  referring  for  authority  to  proofs* and 
positions  which  had  never  appeared,  nor  were  afterwards 
produced. 

During  this  time,  Smalridge  did  not  neglect  classical 
literature,  in  which  he  excelled,  and  afforded  an  excellent 
specimen  of  bis  talent  for  Latin  poetry  in  his  ^'  Auctio 
Davisiana/*  first  printed  in  1689,  4to,  and  afterwards  added 
to  the  ^' Mus»  Anglicans.*'  In  July  of  the  same  year 
(1689)  he  proceeded  xnaster  of  arts,  entered  into  holy 
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orders,  and  about  1692  was  appointed  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminster  to  be  minister  of  TothilU fields 
chapel.  In  1693  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Lichfield.  In  1700  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D. 
and  frequently  supplied  the  place  of  Dr.  Jane,  then  regius 
professor  of  diyrnity,  with  great  approbation,  in  which 
office  it  being  his  duty  to  present  persons  of  eminence  for 
their  degrees  in  that  faculty,  we  find,  him,  in  1706,  pre- 
senting* the  celebrated  Dr.  Grabe  (whose  MSS.  he  after- 
wards possessed)  in  a  very  elegant  speech.  On  Jane's 
death  be  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  university  fo 
the  queen,  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed  to  the  professor- 
ship ;  but  his  tory  principles  being  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  Marlborough  party.  Dr.  Potter,  afterwards  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  was  preferred.  The  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, however,  tells  us,  that  this  favour  was  not  so  easily 
obtained  from  her  majesty  as  some  others  had  been,  and 
that  it  was  not  till  after  much  solicitation  that  Dr.  Potter 
vras  fixed  in  the  professorship. 

Dr.  Smalridge,  who  had  long  been  admired  as  a  preacher, 
was  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan*s  in  the  West,  London, 
in  Jan.  1708,  and  for  some  time  quitted  the  university, 
'  His  early  acquaintance  with  Atterbury  had  now  been  im- 
proved into  a  great  degree  of  intimacy  and  friendship, 
arising  no  doubt,  from  a  similarity  of  sentiments  and 
studies;  and  in  1710  Dr.  Smalridge  had  an  opportunity  of 
giving  a  public  testimony  of  his  regard  for  Atterbury,  by 
promoting  his  advancement  to  the  prolocutor's  chair  in  the 
lower  house  of  convocation,  and  presenting  him  to  the 
upper  house,  in  an  elegant  speech,  which  was  much  ad- 
mired, and  afterwards  printed.  In  this  speech  be  even 
touches  on  Atterbury's  warmth  in  controversy,  with  con- 
siderable delicacy  indeed,  but  in  a  manner  that  became 
one  who  would  not  deceive#the  learned  body  he  was  ad- 
dressing. Smalridge  himself  was  not  much  of  a  party  man, 
and  studiously  avoided  an  intemperate  interference  in  dis- 
puted points  respecting  either  church  or  state,  unless 
where  his  principles  might  be  called  in  question,  or  his 
silence  misunderstood* 

In  the  following  year,  1711,  he  resigned  the  lectureship 
of  St.  Dunstan's,  having  been  made  one  of  the  canons  of 
Christ-church,  on  the  same  day  that  Atterbury  was  made 
dean;  and  the  latter  having  resigned  the  deanery  of  Car- 
lisle, Dn  Smalridge  sucqeeded  bim  in  that  preferment,  as 
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be  did  likewise  in  the  deanery  of  Cbrist-churcb,  in  1713, 
wben  Aiterbury  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester.  In  1714 
Dr.  Smalridge  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  the 
queen  soon  after  appointed  him  her  lord  almoner,  in  which 
capacity  he  for  some  time  served  her  successor  George  I.  ; 
but  refusing  to  sign  the  declaration  which  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  in  and  about  London  had 
drawn  up  against  the  rebellion  in  1715,  he  was  removed 
from  that  place.  In  this  measure  he  probably  was  in* 
fluenced  by  Atterbury ;  but  he  soon  regained  his  favour 
with  the  princess  of  Wales  at  least,  afterwards  queen  Ca^ 
roline,  who  was  his  steady  patron  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Smalridge,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  in  general 
avoided  party  connections  and  party  spirit,  and  amidst 
much  political  turbulence,  was  accounted,  and  deserved 
the  character  of,  a  man  of  candour  and  moderation.  He 
appears  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Clarke  and 
Wfaiston,  and  contributed  to  moderate  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  against  both.  With  Clarke  he  held  a  dis- 
pute on  the  Trinity  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Cartwright, 
esq.  of  Aynho  in  Northamptonshire,  which,  however,  did 
not  produce  the  iptended  effect.  Whiston  assures  us  that 
^^  if  any  person  in  England  was  able  to  convince  upon  that 
head,  it  must  have  been  Dr.  Smalridge,"  both  from  reading 
and  talents ;  and  therefore  we  must  hesitate  in  believing 
what  Whiston  adds,  that  <<  the  evidence  on  Dr.  Clarke's 
aide  was  greatly  superior  to  the  other,"  as  well  as  other  iu- 
ainuations  which  Whiston  throws  out  with  great  illiberality. 
His  acquaintance,  however,  with  him  and  Clarke,  brought 
Dr.  Smalridge  under  the  suspicion  of  a  fellowship  in  their 
Arian  sentiments ;  but  Trelawne}',  bishop  of  Winchester^ 
having  informed  him  of  this  imputation,  be  vindicated 
himself  in  a  letter  dated  from  Christ-church,  and  most 
explicitly  rescued  his  character  from  the  charge.  '^  I 
have,"  says  he,  **  from  the  chair  (while  I  supplied  Dr. 
Jane's  place),  from  the  pulpit,  in  convocation,  and  upon  all 
other  proper  occasions,  expressed  my  sentiments  about  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  opposition  both  to  the 
Socinians  and  Arians.  I  did  on  Sunday  last  ordain  some 
clergymen,  and  I  examined  them  particularly  as  to  the 
points  controverted  betwixt  the  Catholic  church  and  the 
Arians,  and  said  what  to  me  seemed  proper  to  confirm  them 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  arm  them  against  the  objec- 
tions usually  brought  by  the  Arians.    I  have  read  over 
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more  than  once,  ahd,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  have  considered 
Dr.  Waterland's  late  book,  and  have  in  conversatioo  s^nU 
fied  my  approbation  of  it,  and  recommended  it  to  my 
friends  as  a  substantial  vindication  of  the  received  doctrinea 
and  confutation  of  Arianism.'' 

These  were  almost  the  words  of  a  dying  roan,  for  this 
letter  is  dated  Sept.  23,  17  i 9,  and  on  the  27th  he  expired 
of  an  apoplexy  at  Christ-church,  and  was  interred  in  the 
aile  of  the  north-side  of  the  choir  of  that  cathedral,  wheve 
some  years  afterwards^  a  handsome  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  with  an  elegant  inscription  in  Latin,  most 
probably  by  Dr.  Freind,  his  brother-in-law,  the  bishop 
and  he  having  married  two  sisters. 

Of  Dr.  Smalridge  bishop  Newton  says,  he  was  ^'  truly  a 
worthy  prelate,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  sound  divine,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a  good  writer  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  of  great  gravity  and  dignity  in  his  whole  deport* 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  of  as  great  complacency  and 
sweetness  of  manners,  a  character  at  once  both  amiable  and 
venerable.  He  was  so  noted  for  his  good  temper,  that 
succeeding  Dr.  Atterbury  in  the  deaneries  of  Carlisle  and 
Christ-church,  he  was  said  to  carry  the  bucket  wherewith 
to  extinguish  the  fires  which  the  other  had  kindled.'* 

Newton  says  the  Biographia  Britannica  is  wrong  about  bis 
family,  and  *^  that  he  left  a  widow  and  three  children,  a  son 
named  Philip  and  two  daughters,  both  sensible  clever  wo« 
men.  Caroline  princess  of  Wales  procured  a  pension  of 
300/.  a-year  for  the  widow,  and  a  prebend  of  Worcester 
for  the  son,  who  afterwards  received  the  living  of  Christie- 
ton  near  Chester,  from  sir  Roger  Mostyn,  and  had  the 
chancellorship  of  Worcester  conferred  upon  him  by  bishop 
Hough,  out  of  regard  to  his  father's  memory.  A  subscript 
tion  too  was  opened,  and  nobly  promoted  for  the  publica* 
tion  of  sixty  of  the  Bishop's  Sermons ;  some  of  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  unequal  to  the  rest,  but  it  is  some 
excuse  that  they  were  never  designed  for  the  press." 

Bishop  Newton  adds  that  he  had  Bristol,  the  poorest 
bishopric,  and  Christ-church  the  most  expensive  deanery 
in  the  kingdom.  This  seems  to  confirm  in  some  degree 
what  Mr.  Skelton  says  in  his  <<  Hylema."  **  The  bishopric 
of  Bristol  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  point  of  income  among  the 
English  sees.  Hence  it  was  that  Dr.  Smalridge,  at  his 
decease,  was  not  able  to  leave  even  a  tolerable  subsistence 
to  his  widow  and  two  daughters."    Mr.  Skelton  adds  a 
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noble  instance  of  liberality,  which  we  have  nowhere  else 
iakt  'with.  *^  In  this  state  of  exigence  those  ladies  were 
ti&ifed 'by  Mr.  Wainwrigbt,  who  had  been  some  yeai« 
register  to  that  diocese,  and  bad,  by  the  profits  of  his  place, 
artd'oth^  (Practice  of  the  law,  acquired  3000/.  This  sum, 
Uts'  all^  he  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  the  widow  and  her 
diia^htelrs  to  accept"     Mr.  Skelton  informs  us  that  when 

Stteen  Caroline  heard  of  this  liberal  act  from  Mrs.  SmaU 
dge,  s^e'was  so  pleased  with  Mr.  Wain  Wright's  conduct, 
a^  to  setifd  him  to  Ireland,  as  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

To  Dr.  Smalridge^s  publications,  already  mentioned, 
may  be  added  a  volume  of  twelve  ^'  Sermons"  printed  by 
himself  in  1717,  8vo,  and  the  '*  Sixty  Sermons^"  published 
by  his  widow  in  a  folio  volume,  1726,  of  which  another 
edition  appeared  in  1727.  The  bishop's  widow  died  in 
May  or  June  1729.* 

SMART  (Christopher),  a  poet  of  some,  though  not 
the  highest  celebrity,  was  born  at  Shipbourne,  in  Kent, 
April  11,  1722.  His  father  was  possessed  of  about  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  was 
originally  intended  for  holy  orders.  Why  he  did  not  enter 
into  holy  orders,  or  what  occupation  he  pursued,  we  are 
not  told,  except  that  at  one  time  he  had  acted  as  steward 
of  the  Kentish  estates  of  lord  Barnard,  afterwards  earl  of 
Darlington.  His  mother  was  a  Miss  Gilpin,  of  the  family 
of  the  celebrated  reformer,  Bernard  Gilpin ;  an  ancestor, 
by  the  father*s  side.  Mr.  Peter  Smart  had  been  a  preben^- 
dary  of  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  was 
accounted  by  the  puritan  party  as  the  proto-martyr  in  their 
cause,  having  been  degraded  and  deprived  of  all  his  eccle- 
siastical preferments,  fined  five  hundred  pounds,  and  im« 
prisoned  eleven  years.  When  restored  to  liberty  by  the 
parliament,  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against  archbishop 
Laud.  The  particular  libel  for  which  he  suffered  is  writer 
ten  in  Latin  verse,  and  was  published  in  1643.  Tbb  is 
probably  what  the  author  of  the  life  prefixed  to  Smart's 
poems  (edit.  1791)  calls  '^  an  interesting  narrative  in  a 
pamphlet."  When  our  poet  was  at  school  his  father  died, 
and  so  much  in  debt,  that  his  widow  was  obliged  to  sell  the 
family  estate  at  a  considerable  loss.  As  he  had,  however, 
received  a  liberal  education,  be  is  said  to  bavp  communis 
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cated  to  bis  son  a  taste  for  literature,  and  probably  that 
turn  for  pious  reflection,  whicb  appears  in  many  of  bis 
poetical  pieces,  and  was  not  interrupted  with  inipunity  by 
the  irregularities  of  his  life. 

Smart  was  born  earlier  than  the  usual  period  of  gestation, 
and  to  this  circumstance  his  biographer  ascribes  that  deli- 
cacy of  constitution  which  rendered  him  unequal  to  the 
indulgences  of  men  of  vigour  and  gaiety.  His  taste  for 
poetry  is  said  to  have  appeared  when  he  was  only  four  years 
old,  in  an  extempore  effusion,  which  has  not  been  pre- 
(lerved,  but  which  is  said  to  have  indicated  a  relish  fur  verse, 
and  an  ear  for  numbers.  He  was  educated  at  Maidstone 
until  be  was  eleven  years  old,  at  which  time  his  father 
died,  and  his  mother  was  induced  to  send  him  to  Durham, 
where  he  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  good  school, 
change  of  air,  and  what  in  her  circumstances  bec<ime  de- 
sirable, the  notice*  and  protection  of  his  father*s  relations. 
Who  they  were  we  are  not  told,  but  young  Smart  was  very 
cordially  received  at  Raby  Castle,  by  lord  Barnard,  and  in 
this  fismily  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  hon.  Mrs.  Hope, 
a»d  the  more  substantial  patronage. of  the  late  duchess  of 
Cleveland,  who  allowed  him  forty  pounds  a  year  until  her 
death,  in  1742.  His  gratitude  to  these  noble  personages 
is  amply  testified  by  his  **  Ode  to  lord  Barnard,'*  whom  he 
particularly  acknowledges  as  one  who  encouraged  his  youth* 
ful  studies.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the 
same  family  that,  after  he  had  acquired  very  considerable 
reputation  at  Durham  school,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  admitted  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Oct.  30,  1739. 

At  college  he  was  much  more  distinguished  for  his  po- 
etical  efforts  and  classical  taste  than  for  an'  ambition  to 
excel  in  the  usual  routine  of  academical  studies,  and  soon 
became  a  general  favourite  with  such  of  his  contemporaries 
•s  were  men  of  gaiety  and  vivacity.  A  convivial  dispo- 
sition led  him  at  the  same  time  to  associate  rather  too  fre- 
quently with  men  of  superior  fortune,  while  pride  kept 
him  from  avowing  his  inability  to  support  their  expences. 
His  only  dependence  was  what  he  derived  from  his  college, 
and  the  allowance  made  to  him  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland^ 
This  imprudence  involved  him  in  difficulties,  from  which 
he  probably  might  have  been  soon  extricated,  if  it  had  not 
induced  an  habitual  neglect  of  pecuniary  matters,  which 
adhered  .to  him  throughout  life^  and  a  love  for  convivial 
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enjoyments,  which  afterwards  formed  the  chief  blot  in  his 
character.  In  all  other  respects,  Smart  was  a  man  of  strict 
principle,  and  of  blameless  conduct. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge  be 
wrote  the  Tripos  poems,  among  his  works,  a  species  of 
composition  of  which  it  is  not  often  that  much  notice  it 
taken,  but  the  merit  of  Smart's  verses  was  immediately 
and  generally  acknowledged.  When  afterwards,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
an  university  scholarship,  he  is  said  to  have  translated 
Pope*$  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  into  Latin.  But  this  ift 
doubted  by  his  biographer,  on  account  of  the  length  and 
labour  of  the  composition.  He  must,  however,  have  ex- 
ecuted that  translation  about  this  time,  as  the  applause  it 
received  induced  him  to  turn  his  mind  to  other  translations 
from  the  same  author,  and  to  write  to  him  for  his  advice 
or  approbation,  which  produced  a  correspondence  very 
flattering  on  both  sides.  Smart,  as  a  young  man,  aiming 
at  poetical  honours,  was  gratified  with  the  letters  of  Pope ; 
and  Pope,  who  was  ever  alive  to  extent  of  fame,  was  not 
sorry  to  find  his  works  introduced  on  the  continent  in  a  clas- 
sical form.  Smart  proceeded,  accordingly,  to  translate  the 
*'  Essay  on  Criticism,"  of  all  Pope's  writings,  perhaps  the 
most  unfit  for  the  purpose;  but  it  brought  him  into  some 
reputation  with  scholars. 

In  1743,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  ;  and  July  3,  1745,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke 
hall.  About  this  time,  he  wrote  a  comedy,  of  which  a  few 
songs  only  remain  ;  and  a  ludicrous  soliloquy  of  the  Prin- 
cess Periwinkle,  preserved  in  the  Old  Woman's  Magazine* 
The  play  was  called  "  A  Trip  to  Cambridge,  or  the  Grate- 
ful Fair."  The  business  of  the  drama,  says  his  biographer, 
*^  was  laid  in  bringing  up  an  old  country  baronet  to  admit 
bis  nephew  a  fellow  commoner  at  one  of  the  colleges ;  in 
which  expedition  a  daughter  or  niece  attended.  In  their  ap- 
proach to  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  the  waters  from  a  heavy  rain 
happened  to  be  out  at  Fenstanton,  which  gave  a  youug  student 
of  Emmanuel  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  gallantry  as  he 
was  riding  out,  by  jumping  from  his  horse  and  plunging 
into  the  flood  to  rescue  the  distressed  damsel,  who  was  near 
perishing  in  the  stream,  into  which  she  had  fallen  from  her 
poney,  as  the  party  travelled  on  horseback.  The  swain 
being  lucky  enough  to  effect  his  purpose,  of  course  gained 
an  interest  in  the  lady*s  hearty  and  an  acquaintance  widi 
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the  rest  of  the  family,  which  be  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  on 
their  arrival  at  Cambridge,  with  success  as  far  as  the  fair 
one  was  concerned.  To  bring  about  the  consent  of.  the 
father  (or  guardian,  for  my  memory  is  not  accurate),  it 
was  contrived  to  have  a  play  acted,  of  which  entertainment 
he  was  highly  fond;  and  the  Norwich  company  luckily 
came  to  Cambridge  just  at  that  time;  only  one  of  the  ac- 
tors had  been  detained  on  the  road ;  and  they  could  not 
perform  the  play  that  night,  unless  the  baronet  would  con- 
sent to  take  apart;  which,  rather  than  be  disappointed 
of  his  favourite  amusement,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  do^ 
especially  as  he  was  assured  that  it  would  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  sitting  at  a  great  table,  and  signing  an  instrument, 
as  a  justice  of  peace  might  sign  a  warrant :  and  having 
been  some  years  of  the  quorum,  he  felt  himself  quite  equsd 
to  the  undertaking.  The  uuder-play  to  be  acted  by  the 
Norwich  company  on  this  occasion,  was  the  *  Bloody  War 
of  the  King  of  Diamonds  with  the  King  of  Spades  ;*  and 
the  actors  in  it  came  on  with  their  respective  emblems 
ou  their  shoulders,  taken  from  the  suits  df  the  cards  they 
represented.  The  baronet  was  the  king  of.  one  of  the  par- 
ties, and  iu  signing  a  declaration  of  war,  sig^ned  his  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  his  niece  or  daughter,  and  a  surrender 
of  all  her  fortune."  This  farce  was  acted  at  Pembroke-col- 
lege-ball, the  parlour  of  which  made  the  green-room. 

In  1747,  Smart  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and 
became  a  candidate  for  the  Seatonian  prize,  which  was 
adjudged  to  him  for  five  years,  four  of  them  in  succession. 
The  subjects  of  his  poems  were,  "  The  Eternity,"  March 
S5,  1750.  "The  Immensity,"  April  20,  1751.  ''The 
Omniscience,"  Nov.  2,  1752.  •*  The  Power,''^Dec.  5,  1753. 
and  "  The  Goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,"  Oct.  28, 1755. 
It  is  probable  he  might  have  succeeded  in  the  year  1754, 
but  his  thoughts  were  for  some  time  di^rted  by  an  impor- 
tant change  in  his  situation.  In  1753  he  quitted  college, 
on  his  marriage  with  Miss  Ann-Maria  Carnan,  the  daughter 
by  a  former  husband  of  Mary  wife  of  the  late  worthy  Mr. 
John  Newbery.  He  had  been  introduced  to  this  gentle- 
man^s  family  by  Dr.  Buroey,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
History  of  Music,  who  composed  several  of  Smart^s  songs, 
and  enriched  the  collection  of  his  works  published  in  1791 
with-  some  original  compositions  not  generally  known  to 
belong  to  our  poet.  Before  this  time.  Smart  had  occa- 
aioDally  visited  London,  and  bad  relinquished  the  prospects 
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of  any  regular  profession.    In  1751  fae  published  bis  Sea- 
Ionian  poem  on  the  **  Immensity  of  the  Supreme  Being  :** 
and  about  the  same  time  appears  to  bave  been  engaged 
with  Newbery  in  a  general  scheme  of  authorship.     He  had 
a  ready  turn  for  original  composition,  both  in  prose  and 
Terse,  and  as  Newbery  projected  many  works  in  the  form 
of  periodical  miscellanies,  must  have  been  an  useful  co- 
adjutor. During  the  years  1750  and  1751  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  ^*  Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Miscellany,'*'  and  carried  on  at  the  same  tiaie  <<  The  Mid- 
wife, or  the  Old  Woman's  Magarine,"  a  small  periodical 
pamphlet,  which  was  published  in  three-penny  numbers^ 
and  was  afterwards  collected  into  three  volumes,  12mo. 
Smart  and  Newbery  were  almost  the  sole  writers  in  this 
last  work,  which  consists  of  short  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
mostly  of  the  humorous  kind,  and  generally  in  a  style  of 
humour  which  in  our  more  polished  days  would  be  reckoned 
somewhat  coarse* 

During  the  publication  of  the  **  Midwife,"  he  wrote  the 

{prologue  and  epilogue  to  Othello,  when  acted  at  Drury- 
ane  theatre  by  the  Delaval  family  and  their  friends.  Of 
the  importance  of  this  prologue  and  epilogue  he  bad  so  high 
mn  opinion,  that  when  he  published  them,  in  March  175], 
he  added  a  solemn  notice  of  their  being  entered  in  the  hall- 
beok  of  the  stationers'  company,  and  threatened  to  prose- 
cute all  persons  who  should  pirate  them,  or  ant/ part  qf 
them.  As  he  afiected  to  conceal  his  share  in  the  **  Midwife,'* 
he  permits  that  old  lady  to  copy  these  articles  **  because  a 
work  of  merit  printed  in  that  Magazine  is  as  a  brilliant  set 
in  gold,  and  increased,  not  diminished,  in  its  lustre."  He 
was  now  acquiring  the  various  arts  of  puffing,  and  he  ever 
preserved  a  much  higher  opinion  of  his  works  than  even  bis 
best  friends  could  ^llow  to  be  just. — Among  other  schemes, 
to  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  a  man  of  talents  should  de* 
scend,  we  find  him  about  the  beginning  of  1752,  endea- 
vouring to  amuse  the  town  with  a  kind  of  farcical  perform- 
mce,  called  the  <*  Old  Woman's  Oratory,"  intended  partly 
to  ridicule  orator  Henley's  buffooneries,  and  partly  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  the  Old  Woman's  Magazine.  In  neither 
of  these  was  he  very  successful ;  the  magazine  was  ,soon 
discontinued  for'want  of  encouragement,  and  Henley  was 
a  man  whose  absurdities  could  be  heightened  only  by 
himself. 

Notwithstanding  these  pursuits,  Smart's  pleasing  manners 
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and  generally  inoffensive  conduct  procured  him  the  friend- 
ship of  Johnson,   Garrick,   Dr.  James,  Dr.  Burney,  and 
other  men  of  literary  eminence  in  that  day.    Garrick  after- 
wards evinced  bis  liberality,  when  Smart  was  in  distress,  by 
giving  him  the  profits  of  a  free  benefit  at  Drury-lane  thea- 
tre, and  that  it  might  be  the  more  productive,  introduced 
for  the  first  time  the  short  drama  of  the  *^  Guardian,"  in 
which  he  appeared  in  a  principal  character.     Lord  Delaval 
alto,  to  whom  Smart  had  been  private  tutor  at  Cambridge, 
and  his  brother,  sir  Francis,  were  among  his  friends,  and 
it  was  at  their  request  he  wrote  the  prologue  and  epilogue 
to  Othello.  In  1752,  he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems 
in  4to,  in  an  elegant  and  rather  expensive  form,  and  although 
they  not  only  received  the  praise  due  to  them,  but  the  very 
flattering  decision  that  in  point  of  genius  he  might  rank 
with  Gray  and  Mason,  yet  as  this  opinion  was  qualified  by 
some  objections,  he  immediately  became  the  implacable 
enemy  of  reviews  and  reviewers.    He  supposed  at  the  same 
time,  what  we  believe  is  very  improbable,  that  Dr.  (after- 
wards sir)  John  Hill  was  the  author  of  the  criticism  on  his 
poems  in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  determined  to  take  his 
revenge  for  this  and  other  offences  committed  by  Hill,  by 
publishing  a  poem  which  had  been  written  previously  to 
this  affair,  entitled  ^'  The  Hilliad."     Of  this,  book   first 
made  its  appearance  accordingly  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1753. 

*^  The  Hilliad,**  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  bitter 
satires  ever  published,  would  afford  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  our  author^s  character,  had  it  not  been  an  attack 
on  a  man  who  had  rendered  himself  ridiculous  and  con* 
temptible  by  practising  with  unblushing  effrontery  every 
species  of  literary  and  medical  quackery.  According  to 
Smart,  Hill  gave  the  first  public  provocation,  in  one  of  his 
<<  Inspectors,"  where  he  accuses  Smart  of  ingratitude.  Hi)l 
ailedged  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  Smart's  being 
brought  up  to  town  ;  that  he  had  been  at  all  times  his  friend, 
and  had  supported  his  character ;  and,  long  before  he  ap- 
peared as  *^  Inspector,"  he  spoke  well  of  those  pieces,  on 
the  merit  of  which  Smart's  fortune  at  that  time  depended ; 
he  hints  also  among  other  favours,  that  be  had  been  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  Newbery ;  and  for  all  this,  the 
only  return  Smart  made  was  by  an  abusive  poem,  ^'  a  long 
elaborate  work,  which  he  has  read  at  alehouses  and  cyder 
cellars,  and  if  any  bookseller  will  run  the  risk,  will  publish." 
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To  this  heavy  accusation.  Smart  pleaded  not  guilty  in 
toto^  solemnly  declaring  in  an  advertisement  in  ^be  Daily 
Gazetteer,  that  be  never  received  the  least  favour  front 
Hilly  directly  or  indirectly,  unless  an  invitation  to  dinner^ 
which  he  never  accepted,  might  be  reckoned  such*     Hd 
denied  at  the  same  time  having  ever  been  in  his  company 
but  twice,  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Newbery^s,  the  second  at 
Vauxhall  gardens ;  and  asserts  that  Hill  bad  been  his  enemy 
as  much  as  it  was  in  his  power,  particularly  in  the  ^'  Imper- 
tinent," another  of  his  papers,  in  which  he  abuses  not  only 
Smart,  bat  Fielding,  who  was  his  particular  friend. — ^This 
declaration  was  corroborated  by  an  advertisement  from  ho- 
nest  Newbery,  who  adds  that  he  introduced  Smart  to  Hill» 
six  months  after  the  former  had  engaged   with   himself 
(Newbery)  in  business,  when  they  met  as  perfect  strangers. 
With  respect  to  HilPs  assertion  that  he  had  been  the  means 
of  introducing  Smart  to  Mr.  Newbery,  the  latter  declares 
it  to  be  an  absolute  falsehood. 

The  truth  was,  that  Hill  pretended  to  take  the  part  of 
our  poet  in  the  '^  Inspector,**  which  he  was  known  to  write> 
while  he  abused  him  in  the  '^  Impertinent,'*  the  author  of 
which,  he  flattered  himself,  was  not  known.     But  it  was 
among  the  misfortunes  of  this  arch-quack,  although  advan- 
tageous to  the  public,  that  whatever  disguise  he  put  on  was 
always  too  thin  to  elude  the  penetration  of  his  cchntempora- 
ries.     This  trick  in  particular  had  been  discovered  by  the 
reviewer  of  books  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  five  months 
before  the  '^  Inspector"  appeared  in  which  he  accused 
Smart  of  ingratitude.    We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  that 
the  discovery  of  such  malignant  hypocrisy  stimulated  Smart 
to  write  ''The  Hilliad,"  which,  it  appears,  he  first  read  or 
circulated  in  manuscript  among  his  friends.     But  whatever 
praise  they  bestowed  on  the  genius  displayed  in  this  satire, 
they  were  not  pleased  that  be  had  involved  himself  in  a  war 
of  obloquy  with  one  whom  to  conquer  was  to  exceed  in  the 
worst  part  of  bis  character;  and  Smart  probably  listened  to 
their  opinions,  for  he  published  no  more  of  the  Hiltiad. 
Hill  had  the  credit  of  writing  a  Smartiad,  which  served  no 
Other  purpose  than  to  set  off  the  merit  of  the  other. 

'  la  1754,  Smart  published  the  Sea^tonian  prize  poem  on 
the ''Power,"  and  in  1756,  that  on  the  "  Goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  and  in  tjbe  same  year,  his  "  Hymn  to  the 
{Supreme  Being,"  on  recovery  from  a  dangerous  fit  of  ill- 
pels,  which  illness  seems  to  have  filled  up  the  space  betweei^ 
Vol.  XXVIII.  G 
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t!ie  years  1754  and  part  of  1756.     "Though  the  fortune,'* 
says  his  biographer,  **  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  Mr.. 
Smart,  required  the  utmost  care,  he  was  equally  negligent 
hi  the  management  of  both,  and  his  various  and  repeated 
etnbarrassments  acting  upon  an  imagination  uncommonly' 
fervid,  produced  temporary  alienations  of  mind ;  which  at 
last  were  attended  with  paroxysms  so  violent  and  continued 
as  to-  render  confinement  necessary.     In  this  melancholy 
^ate,  his  family,  for  he  had  now  two  children,  must  have 
been  much  embarrassed  in  their  circumstances,  but  for  the 
kind  friendship  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Newbery*  Many  other 
6f  Mr.  Smart's  acquaintantfe  were  likewise  forward  in  their 
services;  and  particularly  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  on 
the  first  approaches  of  Mr.  Smart's  malady,  wrote  several 
papers  for  a  periodical  publication  in  which  that  gentleman 
•was  concerned,  to  secure  his  claim  to  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  it." 

Th^  publication  alluded  to,  was  the  '<  Universal  Visitor 
and  Memorialist,"  published  by  Gardner,  a  bookseller  in 
the  Strand.  Smart,  and  Rolt,  a  political  writer,  are  said 
to  have  entered  into  an  engagement  to  write  for  this 
fiiagazine,  and  for  no  other  work  whatever;  for  this  they 
were  to  have  a  third  of  the  profits,  and  the  contract  was  to 
be  binding  for  ninety-nine  years.  In  BoswelPs  Life  of 
Johnson,  we  find  this  contract  discussed  with  more  gravity 
than  it  seems  to  deserve.  It  was  probably  a  contrivance  of 
Gardner's  to  secure  the  services  of  two  irregular  men  for  a: 
certain  period.  Johnson,  however,  wrote  a  few  papers  for 
our  poet,  ^*  not  then,"  he  added,  *^  knowing  the  terms  on 
which  Smart  was  engaged  to  write,  and  thinking  I  was  do- 
ing him  good.  I  hoped  his  wits  would  soon  return  to  him. 
Mine  returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  the  Universal  Visitor 
no  longer."  The  publication  ceased  in  about  two  years 
from  its  commencement 

Smart's  madness,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's  altcount, 
discovered  itself  chiefly  in  unnecessary  deviations  from  the 
vsual  modes  of  the  world,  in  things  that  are  not  improper 
In  themselves.  He  would  fall  upon  his  knees  and  say  bis^ 
prayers  in  the  street,  or  in  any  unusual  place,  and  insisted 
on  people  praying  with  him.  His  habits  were  also  remark* 
ably  slovenly,  but  he  had  not  often  symptoms  of  dangerous 
lunacy,  and  the  principal  reason  of  bis  t;onfinement  was  to 
give  his  constitution  a  chance  of  recovering  from  the  effects 
bf  intemperance.  Atiet  bis  release,  when  his  mind  appeared 
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to  be  in  some  measure  restored,  be  took  a  pleasant  lodging 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's  park,  and  con'ducted 
his  affairs  for  some  time  with  prudence.  He  was  maintained 
partly  by  his  literary  occupations,  and  partly  by  the  gene* 
rosity  of  his  friends,  receiving,  among  other  benefactions^ 
fifty  pounds  a  year  from  the  treasury,  but  by  whose  interest 
bis  biographer  has  not  been  able  to  discover. — In  1757  he 
published  a  prose  translation  of  the  works  of  *^  Horace.'* 
From  this  performance  he  could  derive  little  fame.  He 
professes,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  encouraged  to  think 
that  such  a  translation  would  be  useful  to  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  or  recovering  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  the  injury  done  to  learners  by 
literal  translations  was  at  this  time  too  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  allow  him  the  full  force  of  this  apology. 

In  what  manner  he  lived  for  some  time  after  this,  we  are 
not  told.  It  was  in  1759  thatGarrick  gave  him  the  profits 
of  a  benefit  before  mentioned,  when  it  appears  that  he  was 
again  involved  in  pecuniary  distresses.  In  1763,  he  pub- 
lished "  A  Song  to  David,"  in  which  there  are  some  pas* 
sages  of  more  majestic  animation  than  in  any  of  his  former 
pieces,  and  others  in  which  the  expression  is  mean,  and 
tlie  sentiments  unworthy  of  the  poet  or  the  subject.  These 
inequalities  will  not,  however,  surprize  the  reader  when  be 
is  told  that  this  piece  was  composed  by  him  during  his  con- 
finement, when  he  was  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  was  obliged  to  indent  his  lines  with  the  end  of  a 
key,  upon  the  wainscot.  This  poem  was  not  admitted  into 
the  edition  of  his  works  published  in  1791,  but  a  fragment 
bas  been  printed  in  the  late  edition  of  the  English  Poets. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  a  small  miscellany  of  ^*  Po- 
ems on  several  occasions,"  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
complains  again  of  the  reviewers,  and  betrays  that  irritabi- 
lity of  self-conceit  which  is  frequently  observed  to  precede, 
and  sometimes  to  accompany  derangement  of  mind.  In 
other  respects  these  poems  added  little  to  his  fame,  and, 
except  one  or  two,  have  not  been  reprinted.  In  17^4,  he 
published  **  Hannah,"  an  oratorio,  the  music  of  which  was 
composed  by  Worgan,  and  soon  after  in  the  same  year, 
*'  An  Ode  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,"  on  his  being 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  some  other  pieces. 
In  all  these  his  imagination,  although  occasionally  fine, 
went  often  into  wild  excesses,  and  evinced  that  his  mind 
bad  never  recovered  its  sober  tone. 
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In  Us  intenralt  of  health  and  regularity,  he  nilf  contt^ 
nued  to  write,  and  although  he  perhaps  formed  too  high  an 
opinion  of  his  effusions,  he  spared  no  labour  when  employ* 
ed  by  the  booksellers,  and  formed,  in  conjunction  with  them, 
many  schemes  of  literary  industry  which  he  did  not  live  to 
accomplish.  In  1765^  he  published  <<  A  Poetical  Transla- 
tion of  the  Fables  of  Phsedrus,**  with  the  appendix  of  Gu- 
dius,  and  an  accurate  original  text  on  the  opposite  page. 
This  translation  appears  to  be  executed  with  neatness  and 
fidifelity,  but  has  hevet  become  popular.  His  <<  Translation 
of  the  Psalms,'*  which  followed  in  the  same  year,  affords  a 
melancholy  proof  of  want  of  judgment  and  decay  of  powers. 
Many  of  his  psalms  Scarcely  rise  above  the  level  of  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  and  they  had  the  additional  disadvantage 
of  appearing  at  the  same  time  with  Merrick's  more  correct 
and  chaste  translation.  In  1767,  our  poet  republished  hia 
Horace,  with  a  metrical  translation,  in  which,  although  we 
find  abundance  of  inaccuracies,  irregular  rhymes  and  re- 
dundancies, there  are  some  passages  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  original. 

His  last  publication,  in  1768,  exhibited  a  more  striking 
proof  of  want  of  judgment  than  any  of  his  late  performances. 
It  was  entitled  *^  The  Parables  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Done  into  fiaimiliar  verse,  with  occasional  applica- 
tions for  the  use  of  younger  minds."  This  was  dedicated 
to  Master  Bonnel  George  Thornton,  a  child  of  three  yeiara 
old,  and  is  written  in  that  species  of  verse  which  would  be 
tolerated  only  in  the  nursery.  In  what  manner  he  lived 
during  his  latter  years,  his  biographer  has  not  informed  us; 
but  at  length  he  was  confined  for  debt  in  the  King's- bench 
prison,  the  rules  of  which  were  obtained  for  him  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thomas  Caman.  Here  he  died  after 
a  short  illness  occasioned  by  a  disorder  in  his  liver.  May  18, 
1770,  leaving  two  daughters,  who,  with  his  widow,  were 
long  settled  at  Reading,  and  by  their  prudent  management 
of  the  bookselling  trade,  transferred  to  them  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Newbery,  were  enabled  to  maintain  a  very  respecta- 
ble rank  in  life. 

In  1791,  a  collection  of  his  poetical  pieces  was  formed^ 
to  which  were  prefixed  some  memoirs  of  his  life  collected 
from  his  relations.  Of  these  much  use  has  been  made  in 
the  present  sketch,  but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy considerable  research  in  supplying  the  want  of  proper 
datesy  and  other  circttmatancea  UluatratiTe  of  the  literary 
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character  of  a  man  who,  with  all  bis  faiUngt,  had  many 
amiable  qualities.  Of  his  personal  character,  the  follow- 
ing particulars  yet  remain  to  be  added  from  the  Memoirs. 

<*  His  piety  was  exemplary  and  fervent ;  i\  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  be  told,  that  Mr.  Smart,  in 
composing  the  religious  poems,  was  frequently  so  impressed 
with  the  sentiment  of  devotion,  as  to  write  particular  pas- 
sages on  bis  knees.  He  was  friendly,  affectionate,  and 
liberal  to  excess;  so  as  often  to  give  that  io  others,  of 
which  he  was  in  the  utmost  want  himself;  he  was  also  par- 
ticularly engaging  in  conversation,  when  his  first  shyness 
was  worn  away ;  which  he  had  in  common  with  literary  men, 
but  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Having  undertaken  to 
introduce  his  wife  to  my  lord  Darlington,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted;  he  had  no  sooner  mentioned  her 
name  to  his  lordship,  than  he  retreated  suddenly,  as  if 
stricken  with  a  panic,  from  the  room,  and  from  thehous^ 
leaving  her  to  follow  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  As 
an  instance  of  the  wit  of  bis  conversation,  the  following 
extemporary  spondaic,  descriptive  of  the  three  Bedels  of 
the  university,  who  were  at  that  time  all  very  fat  men,  is 
still  remembered  by  his  academical  acquaintance. 

I^nguia  teigeminorum  abdomina  Bedellorum. 

<*  This  line  he  afterwards  inserted  in  one  of  his  poems  for 
the  Tripos.** 

As  a  poet,  Smart  exhibits  indubitable  proofs  x>f  genius, 
but  few  of  a  correct  taste,  and  appears  to  have  seldom  ex- 
ercised much  labour,  or  employed  cool  judgment  in  pre- 
paring his  works  for  the  public.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, he  is  most  successful  in  his  lighter  pieces,  bis  Odes, 
Songs,  and  Fables.  His  Fables  are  entitled  to  high  praise, 
for  ease  of  versification  and  delicacy  of  humour,  and  al- 
though he  may  have  departed  from  the  laws  which  some 
critics  have  imposed  on  this  species  9f  composition,  by 
giving  reason  to  inanimate  objects,  it  will  be  difficult  by 
any  laws  to  convince  the  reader  that  be  ought  not  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  **  Tea-pot  and  the  Scrubbing  Brush,*'  the 
*'  Bag-wig,  and  the  Tobacco-pipe,*'  or  the  **  Brocaded 
gown  and  the  Linen  rag.**  « 

In  his  religious  poems,  written  for  the  Seatonian  prize, 
there  is  much  to  commend,  and  where  we  are  most  disposed 
to  blame,  the  fault  perhaps  is  in  the  expectation  that  such 
subjects  can  be  treated  with  advantage.    In  the  preface  Co 
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hb  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,  he  iillows  that  **  the  choosing  too 
high  subjects  has  been  the  min  of  many  a  tolerable  genius  ;** 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  with  iliajestic  energy,  remarks,  that 
**  whatever  is  great,  desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  comprized 
in  tlie  name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence  cannot 
be  exalted ;  Infinity  cannot  be  amplified ;  Perfection  can- 
not be  improved.'*  Of  this  Smart  seems  to  hfitve  been 
aware,  although  ambition  and  interest,  neither  illaudable  in 
his  circumstance!^,  prompted  him  to  make  an  attempt,  in 
ivhich,  whatever  bis  success,  he  was  allowed  to  excel  his 
rivals.* 

SMEATON  (John),  a  very  celebrated  mechanic  and 
civil  engineer,  was  born  May  28,  1724,  at  Austhorpe  near 
Leeds,  where  his  relations  still  reside.     From  his  early 
childhood  he  discovered  a  strong  propensity  to  the  arts  in 
which  he  afterwards  excelled,  was  more  delighted  in  talk* 
ing  with  workmen  than  in  playing  with  other  boys;  and 
aurprised,  or  occasionally  alarmed  bis  friends  by  mechani- 
cal efforts  disproportioned  to  his  years ;  sometimes  being 
at  th6  summit  of  a  building  to  erect  a  kind  of  mill,  and 
sometimes  at  the  side  of  a  well,  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pump.     When  he  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
he  had  constructed  a  lathe  to  turn  rose-work,  and  pre- 
sented many  of  his  friends  with  specimens  of  its  operation 
in  wood  and  ivory.     ^*  In  tlie  year  1742,**  says  his  biogra- 
pher, **  I  spent  a  month  at  his  father's  house,  and  being 
intended  myself  for  a'  mechanical  employment,  and  a  few 
years  younger  than  he  was,  I  could  not  but  view  his  works 
with  astonishment.     He  forged   his   iron .  and  steel,  and 
melted  his  metal ;  he  had  tools  of  every  sort  for  working  in 
wood,  ivory,  and  metals.     He  had  made  a  lathe  by  which 
he  had  cut  a  perpetual  screw  in  brass,  a  thing  little  known 
at  that  day,  and  which,  I  believe,  was  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Henry  Hindley  of  York,  with  whom  I  served  my  appren- 
ticeship.    Mr.  Hindley  was  a  man  of  the  most  communi- 
cative disposition,  a  great  lover  of  mechanics,  and  of  the 
most  fertile  genius.     Mr.  Smeaton  soon  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  they  spent  many  a  night  Vt  Mr.  Hindley*s 
house,  *till  day^light,  conversing  on  those  subjects.** 

The  farther  of  Mr.  Smeaton  was  an  attorney,  and  wished 
to  bring  him  up  to  the  same  profession.     Mr.  Smeaton 

>  urn  preaxed  to  bit  Worki,  edit  179U— Johoion  aod  Cbalmm'i  Snglkh 
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therefore,  came  up  to  London  io  1 742,  and  attended  the 
.courts  in  Westmiiister-ball ;  but^  finding  that,  the  law  did 
not  suit  the  bent  of  his  genius,  be  wrote  a  strong  memorial 
on  the  subject  to  bis  father,  who  bad  ibe  good  sense  to 
allow  him  from  that  time  to  pursue  the  path  which  natufe 
pointed  for  him.  Early  in  1750  be  bad  lodgings  in  Toni* 
stile,  Holborn,  and  was  commencing  the  business  of  a  m|- 
thematioal-instrnment-maker.  In  1751  be  invented  a  ma- 
chine to  Qfieasure  a  sbip*s  way  at  sea,  and  a  compass  of 
.^culiar  construction,  touched  by  Dr.  Knight's  artificial 
magnets :  and  made  two  voyages  with  'Dr.  Knight,  to  as- 
certain the  merit  of  his  contrivances.  In  1753  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  number  of 
his  papers  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  that  body  suffi* 
ciently  evinces  how  highly  he  deserved  that  distinction. 
In  1759  he  received,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  their  go^ 
medal,  for  his  paper  entitled  '^  An  Experimental  Enquiry 
concerning  the  natural  Powers  of  Wind  and  Water  to  turn 
Mills,  and  other  Machines  depending  on  a  circular  Mq- 
tion.''  This  paper,  he  says,  was  the  result  of  experiments 
made  on  working  models^  in  1752  and  1753,  but  not  coo^- 
municated  to  the  society  till  1759 ;  before  which  time  be 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  effect  of  these  ex- 
periments into  real  practice,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  and  for 
.  various  purposes,  so  as  to  assure  the  society  that  he  had 
found  them  to  answer.  These  experiments  discovered  that 
wind  and  water  could  be  made  to  do  one-third  more  than 
was  before  known,  and  they  were  made,  we  may  observe, 
in  bis  27th  and  28th  years. 

In  1754  he  visited  Holland,  and  travelling  on  foot,  or  in 

the  trechschuyts,  made  himself  acquainted  with  most  of 

the  works  of  art  in  the  Low  Countries.     In  December  1752 

the   Eddystone  lighthouse  was  burned  down,    and   Mr. 

Smeaton   was  recommended   to  the  proprietor,  by  lord 

.  Macclesfield,  .then  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  the 

.  person  best  qualified  to  rebuild  it.     This  great  work  be 

undertook  immediately,  and  completed  it  in  the  suminer 

of  1759.     An  ample  and  most  interesting  account  is  given 

of  the  whole  transaction  in  a  folio  volume,  published  by 

himself,  in  1791,  entitled  ^<A  narrative  of  the  building, 

and  a  description  of  the  construction  of  the  Eddystone 

Lighthouse  with  stone,  to  which  is  subjoined  an  Appen* 

dix,  giving  some  account  of  the  Lighthouse  on  the  Spurn 

.  Point,  built  upon  a  sand.    By  John  Smeaton,  civil  ep- 
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gineer,  F.It  S.**  This  pubtication  may  be  considered  ia 
containing  an  accurate  history  of  four  years  of  his  life,  in 
which  the  originality  of  hts  genius,  with  his  great  alacrity, 
industry,  and  perseverance,  are  fully  displayed.  It  coil* 
tains  also  an  account  of  the  former  edifices  constructed  in 
that  place,  and  is  made,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer, 
an- entertaining,  as  well  as  an  instructive  work. 

Indeed  his  building  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  were  there 
no  other  monument  of  his  fkme,  would  establish  his  cha- 
racter. The  Eddystone  rocks  have  obtained  their  name 
from  the  great  variety  of  contrary  sets  of  the  tide  or  cur-r 
reqt  in  their  vicinity.     They  are  situated  nearly  8.  S.  W. 

'from  the  middle  of  Plymoutn  Sound.  Their  distance  from 
the  poft  of  Plymouth  is  about  14  miles.  They  are  almost 
in  the  line  which  joins  the  Start  and  the  Lizard  points ; 

'  and  as  they  lie  nearly  in  die  direction  of  vessels  coasting 
up  and  down  the  channel,  they  were  unavoidably,  before 
the  establishment  of  a  lighthouse  there,  very  dangerous, 
^nd  often  fatal  to  ships.  Their  situation  with  regard  to  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  -the  Atlantic  is  such,  that  they  lie  open 
to  the  swells  of  the  bay  and  ocean,  from  all  the  south- 
western points  of  the  compass ;  so  that  ail  the  heavy  seas 
lirom  the  south-west  quarter  come  uncontrouled  upon  the 
Eddystone  rocks,  and  break  upon  them  with  the  utmost 
fury.  Sometimes,  when  the  sea  is  to  all  appearance  smooth 
and  even,  and  its  surface  bnru£Sed  by  the  slightest  breeze, 
the  ground  swell  meeting  the  slope  of  the  rocks,  the  sea 
leats  upon  them  in  a  frightful  manner,  so  as  not  only  to 
obstruct  any  work  being  done  on  the  rock,  or  even  land* 
ing  upon  it,  when,  figuratively  speaking,  you  might  go  to 
sea  in  a  walnut-sbelK  That  circumstances  fraught  with 
danger  surrounding  it  should  lead  mariners  to  wish  for  a 
lighthouse,  is  not  wonderful ;  but  the  danger  attending 
the  erection  leads  us  to  wonder  that  any  one  could  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  undertake  it  Sudi  a  man  was 
first  found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  Winstauley,  who,  in 
1696,  was  furnished  by  the  Trinity- house  with  the  neces- 
sary powers.  In  1700  it  was  finished;  but  in  the  great 
storm  of  November  1703,  it  was  destroyed,  and  the  pro^ 
jector  perished  in  the  ruins.  In  1709  another,,  upon  a 
different  construction,  was  erected  by  a  Mr.  Rndyerd, 
^hich,  in  1755,  was  unfortunately  consumed  by  fire.  The 
next  building  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smeatony  who, 

'  baving  considered  the  errors  of  the  former  construelionsy 
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lias  judiciously  guarded  against  tbeoi,  and  erected  a  1>uild^ 
ing,  the  deUiolition  of  which  seems  little  to  be  dreaded^ 
Unless  the  rock  on  whicb  it  is  erected  should  perish  with  it. 
But  although  Mr.  Smeaton  completed  the  building  of  the 
"Eddystone  lighthouse  in  a  manner  that  did  him  so  much 
credit,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  soon  got  into  full  busi*- 
ness  as  a  ci?il  engineer;  for  in  1764,  while  he  was  iti 
Yorkshire^  be  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  place  6i 
one  of  the  receivers  of  the  Derwentwater  Restate.  Thb 
place  was  conferred  upon  him  at  a  full  board  in  Greenwich 
hospital,  the  last  day  of  the  same  year,  notwithstanding  & 
powerful  opposition.  He  was  very  serviceable  in  it,  by 
improving  the  mHls,  and  the  estates  belonging  to  the  bos* 
pital;  but  in  1775  his  private  business  was  so  much  in* 
creased  that  he  wished  to  resign,  though  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  hold  it  two  y^ars  longer.  Re  was  now  concerned 
in  many  important  public  worlu.  He  made  the  river  Calder 
navigable;  a  work  that  required  great  skill  and  judgment, 
on  account  of  the  very  impetuous  floods  to  which  that 
river  is  liable.  He  planned  and  superintended  the  execu- 
tion of  the  great  canal  in  Scotland,  which  joins  the  two 
seas ;  and  was  supposed  to  prevent  the  fiedling  of  London- 
bridge,  when  that  event  was  apprehended,  on  the  opening 
of  the  great  arch.  In  1771  he  became  joint  proprietor, 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  works  for  supplying 
Greenwich  and  Deptford  with  water,  an  undertaking  which 
they  succeeded  in  making  useful  to  the  public  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  proprietors,  which  it  had  never  been  befoiie. 
Mr.  Smeaton,  in  the  course  of  his  employments,  con- 
structed a  vast  variety  of  mills,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
and  great  advantage  of  the  owners ;  and  he  improved  what- 
ever he  took  under  his  consideration,  of  the  mechanical  or 
philosophical  kind.  Among  many  instances  of  this,  we 
may  mention  his  improvements  iu  the  air-pump,  the  pyro- 
meter, the  hygrometer,  and  the  steam  engine.  He  was 
constantly  consulted  in  parliament,  and  frequently  in  the 
courts  of  law  on  difficult  questions  of  science;  and  bis 
strength  of  judgment,  perapicuity  of  expression,  and  strict 
integrity,  always  appeared  on  those  occasions  to  the  highest 
advantage.  About  1785,  finding  his  health  begin  to  de- 
cline, Mr.  Smeaton  wished  as  much  as  possible  to  with- 
draw himself  from  business,  and  to  employ  his  leisure  in 
drawing  up  and  publishing  an  account  of  his  principal  in- 
^'Tentions  ind  works.    His  narrative  of  the  Eddystone  light* 
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bouse,  already  mentipned,  was  a  part  of  this  design,  and 
tbe  only  part  which  he  was  able  to  complete.  Notwithr 
standing  his  wish  to  retire  from  business,  he  could  not  re* 
aist  the  solicitation  of  his  friend  Mr.  Aubert,  then  chairman 
of  the  trustees  for  Ramsgate  harbour,  to  accept  the  place 
of  engineer  to  that  harbour ;  and  the  improvements  actoally 
made,  as  well  i^  his  report  published  by  the  trustees  in 
1791,  evince  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  that  important 
business. 

On  tbe  l^b  of  September  1792,  Mr.  Smeaton  was  «ud- 

.denly  struck  with  paralysis,  as  he  was  walking  in  his  gai^ 
den  at  Austhorpe,  and  remaining  in  a  very  infirm  state, 
though  in  full  possession  of  his  facilities,  died  on  the  28t)i 
of  the  ensuing  month.  The  character  of  this  celebrated 
engineer  may  properly  be  given  in  the  words  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Holmes.  ^^  Mr.  Smeaton  had  a  warmth  of  expression, 
that  might  appear  to  those  who  did  not  know  him  to  border 
CD  harshness,  but  those  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  knew  it  jarose  from  the  intense  application  of  his 
mind,  which  was  always  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  or  engaged 

.in  investigating  difficult  subjects.  He^  would  sometimqs 
break  out  hastily,  when  any  thing  was  said  that  did  not 
tally  with  his  ideas ;  and  he  would  not  give  up  any  thing 
he  argued  for,  till  his  mind  was  convinced  by  sound  rei^- 
soning.  In  all  the  social  duties  of  life,  he  was  exemplary ; 
he  was  a  most  affectionate  husband,  a  good  father,  a  warm, 
zealous,  and  sincere  friend,  always  rc^ady  to  assist  thos^ 
he  respected,  and  often'  before  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
in  what  way  he  could  serve  them.  He  was  a  lover  and 
encourager  of  merit,  wherever  he  found  it ;  and  many  men 
are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  their  present  situation 
to  his  assistance  and  advice.  As  a  companion  he  was  al- 
ways entertaining  and  instructive ;  and  none  could  spend 
their  time  in  his  company  without  improvement.     '^  As  a 

.  man,*'  adds  Mr.  H.  *^  I  always  admired  and  respected  him, 
and  his  memory  will  ever  be  most  dear  to  me.**     A  second 

.  edition  of  his  narrative  of  the  Eddystone^  was  published  yi 
1793,  under  the  revisal  of  his  friend  Mr.  Aubert:  b^t 
without  any  addition.  The  papers  of  Mr.  Smeaton  were 
purchased  of  his  executors  by  sir  Joseph  Banks,  under  the 
voluntary  promise  of  accounting  to  them,  for  the  profits 
of  whatever  should  be  published.  Accordingly  under  tkie 
inspection  of  a  society  of  civil  engineers,  founded  oc)- 

.ginally  by  Mr.  Smeaton^  three  4to  volumes. of  bis.  reposes 
have  been  published  1797,  &c.  with  a  life  prefixed. 
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During  many  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Smeaton  was>a  con- 
stant attendant  on  parliament,  his  opinion  being  continu- 
ally called  for.  And  here  his  natural  strength  of  judgment 
and  perspicuity  of  expression  had  their  full  display.  It 
was  his  constant  practice,  when  applied  to,  to  plan  or 
support  any  measure,  to  make  himself  fully  acquainted 
with  it,  and  be  convinced  of  its  merits,  before  lie  would 
be  concerned  in  it.  By  this  caution,  joined  to  the  clear- 
ness of  his  description,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  he 
seldom  failed  having  the  bill  he  supported  carried  into  an 
act  of  parliament.  No  person'was  beard  with  more  atten- 
tion, nor  had  any  one  ever  more  confidence  placed  ia  his 
testimony.  In  the  courts  of  law  he  bad  several  compli- 
ments paid  to  him  from  the  bench,  by  the  late  lord  Mans- 
field and  others,  on  account  of  the  new  light  he  threw 
upon  difficult  subjects. ' 

8MELLIE  (William),  M.  D.  an  eminent  accoucheur, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  after  some  practice  in  his 
country,  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  in 
London.  He  was  principally  celebrated  as  a  teacher,  hav- 
ing instructed,  as  be  informs  us  in  his  practice,  nearly  a 
thousand  pupils,  who  assisted,  whilst  attending  his  lectures, 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  poor  women.  The  women  were 
supported,  by  a  subscription-  among  the  pupils,  during 
their  lying-in.  Dr.  Smellie  was  the  first  writer  who  con- 
sidered the  shape  and  size  of  the  female  pelvis,  as  adapted 
to  the  head  of  the  fcetus,  and  who  ascertained  the  position 
of  the  latter  during  the  period  of  gestation ;  and  his  opi- 
nion has  been  confirmed  by  later  writers,  particularly  by 
Dr.  Hunter,  who  had  several  opportunities  of  dissecting 
women  who  died  undelivered,  at  different  periods  of  their 
pregnancy.  He  also  introduced  many  improvements  in 
delivery  and  in  the  use  of  instruments,  and  abolished  many 
superstitious  notions,  and  erroneous  customs,  that  prevailed 
in  the  management  of  women  in  labour,  and  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  greater  part 
of  his  maxims  adopted,  not  only  in  this  island,  but  by  the 
most  respectable  practitioners  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe. 

In  1752  he  published  bis  lectures;  having  spent,  as  he 
•ays,  six  years  in  digesting  and  improving  them,  under 
the  title  of  a  **  Treatise  of  Midwifery,"  in  one  volume^  8vo. 
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This  was  followed  in  1754,  by  a  yolume  of  cases,  intended 
10  illustrale  the  method  of  practice  recommended  in  the 
treatise.  These  were  very  soon  translated  into  French  by 
Mons*  PrcTille,  who  assigns  as  a  motive  for  the  vndertak* 
ing,  the  high  character  the  author  enjoyed  on  the  conti-> 
&ent  Smellie  mentions,  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  of 
cases^  his  intention  of  publishing  a  second  volume,  to  con- 
tain a  collection  of  cases  in  preternatural  labours,  which 
would  complete  his  plan.  This  volume  did  not  appear 
until. about  five  years  after  his  death,  namely,  in  1768« 
^  Some  years  ago^^  the  editor  says,  **  the  author  retired 
£rom  business  in  London,  to  his  native  country,  where  be 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  methodizing  and  revising  his 

Kpers,  and  in  finishing  his  collection  of  cases  for  this  pob« 
ation.  The  manuscript  was  transmitted  to  the  person 
who  prepared  the  two  former  volumes  for  the  press,  and 
even  delivered  to  the  printer,  when  the  doctor  died  ad« 
vanoed  in  years,  in  17(>3,  at  his  own  house  near  Lanerk  in 
North  Britain.  This,  with  the  two  former  volumes,^'  the 
editor  continues  to  say,  '*  we  may  venture  to  call  a  com- 
plete system  of  midwifery.  It  is  •  the  fruit  of  forty  years 
experience,  enriched  with  an  incredible  variety  of  prae* 
tice,  and  contains  directions  and  rules'  of  conduct  to  be 
observed  in  every  case  that  can  possibly  occur  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  obstetric  art ;  rules  that  have  not  been  deduced 
from  the  theory  of  a  heated  imagination,  but  founded  on 
solid  observation,  confirmed  by  mature  reflection,  and 
reiterated  experience.'*  This  opinion  of  the  merit  of  the 
author,  and  his  work,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  general 
suffrage  of  the  public. 

In  1754,  this  author  published  a  set  of  *<  Anatomical 
tables^''  with  explanations,  and  an  abridgment  of  his  prac- 
tice of  midwifery,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  still  farther  his 
treatise  on  that  subject.  The  plates  are  thirty-six  in  num- 
ber, large  folio.  The  figeres  are  of  the  size  of  nature, 
and  principally  taken  from  subjects  prepared  for  the  pur- 
|K»e.  Twenty-five  of  them  were  drawn  and  engraved  by 
M.  Rymsdyke.  In  forming  the  remaining  eleven,  the 
author  acknowledges  he  received  considerable  assistance 
Irom  the  late  professor  Camper. 

This  author  had  the  fate  of  almost  all  ingenious  men,  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
most  formidable  of  these  was  Dr.  William  Burton,  practi- 
tioner of  midwifery  at  York,  who  attacked  bifai  with  great 
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ftcrioiony ;  and  Dr.  WiUiam  Douglas,  who  styles  himself 
physician  eztraordinary  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  man- 
midwife,  addressed  two  letters  to  Dr.  Smellie,  in  1748,  ac- 
cusing him  of  degrading  the  profession,  by  teaching  mid- 
wifery at  a  very  low  price,  and  giving  certificates  to  pupils 
who  bad  only  attended  him  a  few  weeks,  by  which  means 
the  number  of  practitioners  was  enormously  multiplied^ 
and  many  improper  persons  admitted.  Apothecaries,  he 
says,  resorted  to  the  doctor,  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks,  returned 
to  their  shops,  armed  with  diplomas  signed  by  the  professor, 
attesting  their  proficiency  in  the  art.  These  were  framed 
and  bong  up  in  the  most  coqspicuo^is  parts  of  their  houses^ 
and  were,  without  doubt,  surveyed  with  veneration  by 
their  patients.  *<  In  your  bills,*'  he  says,  ^  you  set  forth 
that  you  give  a  universal  lecture  in  midwifery  for  half  a 
guinea,  or  four  lectures  for  a  guinea.**  In  these  universiA 
lectures,  the  whole  mystery  of  the  art  was  to  be  unfolded. 
He  charges  him  also  with  hanging  out  a  paper  lanthorn^ 
with  the  words  **  Midwifery  taught  here  for  five  shillings,^^ 
each  lecture,  we  presume.  This  was  certainly  an  humili- 
ating situation  for  a  man  of  so  much  real  merit  Dr. 
Douglas  relates  these  cases,  in  which  he  contends  that 
Smellie  had  acted  unscientifically ;  and  particularly  says^ 
that  he  suffered  one  of  the  women  to  die  by  not  giving 
timely  assistance.  To  the  charges  of  mal-practice.  Dr. 
Smellie  answered,  by  giving  a  full  recital  of  the  cases,  and 
referred  to  Dr.  Sands,  and  other  practitioners,  who  attended 
with  hiin«  His  answer  was  so  satisfactory,  that  Dr.  Douglas 
retracted  his  charges  in  his  second  letter.  On  the  other 
points,  Smellie  was  silent.     It  is  probable,  that,  having 

{practised  the  first  nineteen  years  at  a  small  town  in  Scot- 
and,  where  medical  fees  may  be  supposed  to  be  low,  he 
might  not  think  the  price  he  demanded  for  his  instructions 
so  insignificant  and  inadequate  as  it  really  was.  Smellie  is 
said  to  have  been  coarse  in  his  person,  and  aukward  and 
unpleasing  in  his  manners,  so  that  he  never  rose  into  any 
great  estimation  among  persons  of  rank.  On  the  other 
band,  he  appears  to  have  had'  an  active  and  ingenious 
mind,  with  a  solid  understanding  and  judgment.  He  had 
a  peculiar  turn  to  mechanics,  which  was  evinoed  by 
the  alterations  he  made  in  the  forceps,  crotchets,  and 
scissors,  which  all  received  considerable  improvements 
under  his  hands ;  but  this  was  mor«  particularly  shewn  by 
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the  elegant  eonsthiction  of  his  phantoms,  or  maobintes^  on 
which  he  demonstrated  the  various  positions  of  the  feetua 
in  uteruy  and  the  different  species  of  labour.  That  he 
wai  candid  and  modest  appears  through  every  page  of  his 
works ;  ready  on  all  occasions  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
others,  and  %vhen  correcting  their  errors  assuming  no  su- 
periority over  them.  We  will  conclude  this  account  with 
the  words  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who  appears  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  his  disposition  and  manners.  '<  No 
man  was  more  ready  than  Dr.  Smellie  to  crave  advice  and 
assistance  when  danger  or  diiEculty  occurred,  and  no  man 
was  more  communicative,  without  the  least  self-sufficiency 
or  ostentation.  He  never  officiously  intermeddled  in  the 
concerns  of  others,  or  strove  to  insinuate  himself  into  prac* 
tice  by  depreciating  the  character  of  his  neighbour ;  but 
made  his  way  into  business  by  the  dint  of  merit  alone,  and 
maintained  his  reputation  by  the  most  beneficent  and  dis* 
interested  behaviour.*'^ 

SMELLIE  (William),  a  naturalist  of  some  eminence, 
was  born  in  the  Pleasaunce,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  in  1740.  His  father,  Alexander  Smellie, 
was  a  master*builder  and  stone-mason,  and  a  good  classical 
scholar.  William  was  educated  at  a  school  in  the  village 
of  Duddingstone,  near  his  paternal  residence,  and,  when 
about  twelve  years  old,  was  bound  apprentice  to  Messrs. 
Hamilton,  Balfour,  and  Neil,  printers  in  Edinburgh,  for 
the  term  of  six  years  and  a  half.  Such  was  his  diligence 
and  attention  to  the  business,  that,  two  years  before  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
correction  of  the  press,  and  during  this  time  he  attended 
some  of  the  classes  of  the  university.  In  1757  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Society  having  offered  a  prize  for  the 
most  accurate  edition  of  a  Latin  classic,  Mr.  Smellie,  his 
biographer  says,  printed  an  edition  of  Terence,  to  which 
the  prize  was  adjudged.  It  was  published  in  1758,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Harwood  and  bis  successors  in  Classical 
Bibliography,  as  an  immaculate  edition ;  but  they  mention 
it  as  printed  by  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Balfour,  and  Neil,  with- 
out any  notice  of  Smellie.  His  biographer^s  account  is, 
that  when  the  prize  was  offered,  **  Mr.  Smellie,  in  the 
name  of  his  masters,  became  a  compeMtor,  and  produced 
an  edition  of  Terence,  in  duodecimo,  the  whole  of  which. 

1  Precedinf  edit  of  thU  Diet 
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he  set  up  and  corrected  himself,  and  for  which  the  prize 
(a  silver  medal)  was  awarded  io  his  masters P*  The  fact  we 
saspect  to  be,  that  his  masters  procured  a  correct  test  of 
Terence,  prepared  for  the  press  by  sotne  scholar,  and  em- 
ployed their  apprentice  to  execute  the  mechanical  part  of 
composing  and  correcting  the  errors  of  the  press.  The 
edition  itself  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  typo- 
graphy. 

In  April  1759,  when  Mr.  Sroellie^s  apprenticeship  ex- 
pired, he  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Messrs.  Murray 
and  Cochrane,  printers  in  Edinburgh,  to  correct  the  press, 
and  collect  articles  for  the  **  Scots  Magazine/'  printed  by 
them,  &c.  In  this  employment  he  continued  until  1765, 
when  he  entered  into  business  as  a  printeronhis  own  account. 
While  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Murray,  be  employed  hia 
leisure  time  in  attending  the  university  lectures,  on  litera- 
ture  in  general,  and  on  medicine,  botany,  chemistry,  &c. 
To  the  study  of  natural  history  he  became  early  attached : 
and  in  1760  had  collected  an  extensive  series  of  plants, 
which  he  presented  to  Dr.  Hope,  then  professor  of  botany. 
He  afterwards,  io  1764,  gained  a  prize  medal  for  a  ^*  Dis- 
sertation on  the  sexes  of  Plants,*'  in  opposition  to  the  optoiona 
of  LinnsBUs.  The  substance  of  this  he  publisihed  in  the  6rst 
volume  of  his  '*  Philosophy  of  Natural  History.'*  While 
he  attended  .the  botanical  lectures,  they  were  interrupted 
by  Dr.  Hope's  confinement  in  consequence  of  a  hurt;  and 
on  this  occasion  the  doctor  was  so  sensible  of  Mr.  Smellte'a 
abilities,  that  he  requested  him  to  continue  the  lectures 
during  his  absence,  which  Mr.  Smellie  did  for  about  six 
weeks,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  feilow-students. 

An  honour  like  this,  for  an  honour  it  certainly  was,  could 
not  fail  to  make  his  abilities  known ;  and  his  friends  began 
now  to  solicit  him  to  follow  one  of  the  learned  professions ; 
bet  this  he  declined.  He  had  indeed  gone  through  a  com- 
plete course  of  studies  connected  with  medicine,  but  the 
only  result  of  his  labour  was  the  assistance  he  gave  Drv 
Buchan  in  the  compilation  of  that  very  popular  work^ 
'*  Domestic  Medicine,"  first  published  in  1770..  In  1765, 
as  before  noticed,  he  commenced  business  as  a  printer  with 
Messrs.  William  and  Robert  Auld ;  and  about  two  years 
after  Mr.  John  Balfour  was  added  to  the  firm,  but  before 
1771  the  Messrs.  Auld  had  quitted  it. 
.  One  of  Mr.  Smellie*s  earliest  literary  schemes  was  the 
&rst>  edition  of  the  **  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  3  vola. 
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4to,  published  in  1771.  Of  tbit  he  composed^  or  com^ 
piled,  the  principal  articles,  and  saperintended  the  whole ; 
for  which  be  received  the  sum  of  200L  from  the  proprie** 
tors ;  but  he  declined  taking  any  concern  in  the  second  or 
•obsequent  editions.  In  177S,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Gilbert  Stuart,  be  engaged  in  a  new  monthly  work,  entitled 
*  The  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review,*'  which,  says  bia 
biographer,  **  would  have  succeeded,  if  the  management 
had  been  entirely  committed  to  the  calm,  judicious,  and 
conciliatory  controul  of  Mr.  Smellie.  But  owing  to  the 
barsh  irritability  of  temper,  and  the  severe  and  almost  in^ 
discriminate  satire  in  which  Dr.  Stuart  indulged,  several 
of  the  Reviews  gave  great  offence  to  many  leading  charac- 
ters of  the  day,  which  occasioned  the  sale  to  be  so  much 
diminished  as  to  render  it  a  losing  concern  to  the  adven« 
lurers,  insomucb  that  it  was  diacontinued  in  1776,  after 
the  production  of  forty-seven  numbers,"  &c.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  long  account  given  of  this  Review,  by 
bis  biographer,  that  Mr.  Smellie  partook  largely  in  the  ar- 
rogance, gross  levity,  and  want  of  feeling,  which  distin- 
guished Dr.  Stuart's  writings.  The  wonder  is,  that  they 
should  not  succeed  in  a  mode  of  reviewing,  now  so  po- 
pular. In  1781,  Mr.  Smellie  published  bis  translation  of 
Buffon's  Natural  History,  in  8  vols.  8vo,  which  became  a 
favourite,  and  has  often  been  reprinted. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Smellie  published  the  first  volume  of  the 
only  work,  except  his  translation  of  Buffon,  for  which  he 
is  likely  to  be  remembered,  <<  Tbe  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,"  4to.     This  alone,  says  his  biographer,  would 
have  amply  sufficed  to  establish  the  fame  of  Mr.  Smellie  at 
a  man  of  learning  and  talents,  if  his  name  had  never  been 
conjoined  with  any  other  literary  enterprize.    A  second 
volume  was  left  by  him  in  manuscript,  which  was  published 
after  bis  death  by  his  son,  in  1799.     Mr.  Smellie  proposed 
to  have  undertaken  the  composition  of  a  series  of  biogra* 
phical  memoirs  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  such  authors  as 
had  employed  him  to  print  their  works.     In  this  he  had 
made  some  progress ;  and  his  lives  of  Hume,  Smith,  Monro, 
and  Karnes,  have  been  since  published,  in  one  volume  oc- 
tavo ;  and  although  we  are  far  from  thinking  them  models 
in  that  species  of  composition,  and  consider  the  author  aa 
rather  partial,  we  should  have  been  happy  to  have  the  list 
completed  which  bis  biographer  gives  of  .intended  lives* 
The  Scotch  literati  have  been  too  neglectful  of  their  emi« 
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toelit  men ;  but  ftoihe  excellent  specimens  have  lately  ap- 

f>earecl,  as  Forbes's  Life  of  Beattie,  and   lord  Woodhous* 
ee*8  Life  of  Karnes;  and  we  hope  for  more  from  men  of 
equal  ta.lentSi 

Mr;  Smeilie  died  Juhd  24^  1795;  and  from  the  elabo* 
rate  character  given  of  him  by  his  biographer  we  should 
have  little  inclination  to  make  any  deductions^  if  he  bad 
not  too  often  presented  us  with  traits  of  character  by  no 
means  of  the  amiable  kind,  and  if  we  did  not  find  in  his 
works  certain  impious  levities  which  are  unpardonable. 
Mr.  Smellie's  memory  will  be  best  preserved  by  his  '^  Phi- 
losophy of  Natural  History/'  and  bis  translation  of  BufTon  ; 
but  be  cannot  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  hero  in  lite« 
rature. * 

,   SMETON  (Thomas),    a  learned   Scotch   divine,    and 
principal  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  was  born  at  Gask^ 
near  Perth,  in  1536.     He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  afterwards  studied  fur  some  time  at 
Paris.     He  then  went  to  Rome,  and  during  a  residence  of 
three  years  there,  entered  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits. 
After  returning  to  Scotland,  on  account  of  some  private 
business,  he  again  visited  Paris,  where  he  remained  until 
1571.     At   this  time   Mr.  Thomas  Maitland,    a  younger 
brother  of  Lithington's,   prevailed  on  Mr.  Smeton  to  ac- 
company him  to  Italy,  where  Maitland  died.     After  bis 
death,  Smeton  went  to  Geneva,  and  by  conversing  with 
the  reformers,  was  confirmed  in  an  intention  he  had  before 
meditated,  of  quitting  the  church  of  Rome.     From  Geneva 
be  travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  the  mas- 
.sacre,  and  came  home  with  the  English  ambassador,  sir 
Thomas  Walsingham. '  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  pubw^ 
licly  renounced  popery,  and  settled  at  Colchester  in  Essex, 
as  a  school-master.     In   1578,  he  returned  to  Scbtland, 
joined  Knox  and  jhe  other  reformers,  was  appointed  minis* 
ter  of  Puisley,  and  member  of  the  general  assembly  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  in  the  same  year,  and  was  chosen  mode- 
Irator  in  the  assembly  of  1579.     He  was  soon  after  made 
principal  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  died  in   15^53^ 
Archbishop  Spotswood  says,  he  was  a  man  ^*  learned  in  ihe 
languages,  and  well  seen  in  the  ancient  fathers.^'      Hit 
only  publication  is  entitled  *'  Responsio  ad  Hamiltonii  dia<T 
bgum,"  Ediub.  1579,  8vo,  a  defence  of  the  presbyterians^ 

1  Life  by  Mr.  Ktrr,  1611,  9  volt.  Sto. 
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to  which  is.added^  his  **  Eximii  viri  Joannis  Knoxii,  Scoti« 
cans  ecclesis  instauratoriS|  vera  extremae  vits  et  obitua 
bistoria.** ' 

SMIGLECIUS  (Martin),  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Poland,  and  born  in  1562.  He  entered  aoaong  tbe 
Jesuits  at  Rome  in  1581,  and  made  great  progress  in  his 
studies.  Being  sent  back  to  Poland,  he  taught  philosophy 
at  Wilna  for  four  years,  and  divinity  for  ten.  He  became, 
from  his  reputation  for  learning,  rector  of  several  colleges, 
and  superior  of  the  convent  at  Cracow.  He  died  July  26, 
1618,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  He  published  many  works 
against  the  Protestants,  and  particularly  against  the  Soci- 
nian^,  but  merits  notice  chiefly  for  his  system  of  *^  Logic,*' 
printed  at  Ingolstadt,  1618,  2  vols.  4to.  Rapin  styles 
this  a  noble  work,  and  it  certainly  once  had  considerable 
reputation. ' 

SMITH  (Adam),  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *<  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,'* 
was  the  only  son  of  Adam  Smith,  comptroller  of  the  cus- 
toms at  Kirkaldy,  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  June  5, 
1723,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  father.  He  Was 
originally  of  an  infirm  and  sickly  constitution,  and  being 
thus  precluded  from  more  active  amusenients,  had  his  na- 
tural turn  for  books  and  studious  pleasures  very  early  con* 
firmed  in  his  mind.  At  three  years  of  age  he  was  stolen 
by  vagrants,  but  was  happily  recovered,  and  preserved  to 
be  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  learned  world,  and  the 
great  improver  of  commercial  science.  His  education  was 
begun  at  a  school  iu  Kirkaldy,  and  continued  at  the  uni- 
versity of  GlasTOw,  to  which  he  went  in  1737,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1740,  when  he  removed  to  Baiiol  college, 
Oxfor(j,  as  an  exhibitioner,  on  SnelPs  foundation.  ^Rie 
studies  to  which  he  first  attached  himself  at  Glasgow,  were 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  these,  however,  did 
not  long  divert  him  from  pursuits  more  congenial  to. his 
mind.  The  study  of  human  nature  in  all  its  branches, 
more  particularly  of  the  political  history  of  mankind,  opened 
a  boundless  field  to  his  curiosity  and  ambition ;'  and  while 
it  aflPorded  scope  to  all  the  various  powers  of  bis  versatile 
and  comprehensive  genius,  gratified  his  ruling  passion  of 
contributing  to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  society. 

♦ 

t  Mackensie's  Sooti  Writers,  vol*  IU.— M<Rie*i  Life  of  Ksox, 
«  Gen.  Dicu— Aleganbe. 
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To  tbit  study,  dirertified  by  polite  literature,  be  seems  tp 
liAve  devoted  himself  after  his  removal  froxn  Oxford.  1% 
may  be  presumed,  that  the  lectures  of  the  profound  an^ 
eloquent  Dr.  Hutchison,  which  be  attended  before  he  left 
Glasgow,  bad  a  considerable,  effect  in  directing  his  talents 
to  their  proper  objects.  It  was  also  at  this  period  of  bis 
life  that  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care  the  study  of 
languages.  He  had  been  originally  destined  for  the  church 
of  England,  and  with  that  view  was  seni  to  Oxford,  but^ 
after  seven  years'  residence  there,  not  finding  an  inclina- 
tion for  that  profession,  he  returned  to  Scotland  and  to  bis 
mother. 

In  1751  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  professor  of  logic  in  th^ 
university  of  Glasgow;  and  the  year  following,  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Cragie,  the  immediate  successor  of  Or.Hutche<t 
son,  he  was  removed  to  the  professorship  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  that  university.  His  lectures  in  both  these  pro- 
fessorships were  of  the  most  masterly  kind,  but  no  part 
of  them  has  been  preserved,  except  what  he  himself  pub- 
lished in  his  two  principal  works.  A  general  sketch  of  hi9 
lectures  has  indeed  been  given  by  his  biographer,  in  th« 
words  of  one  of  his  pupils,  from  which  it  appears  that  his 
lectures  on  logic  were  at  once  original  and  profound.  His 
course  of  moral  philosophy  consisted  of  four  parts ;  the  first 
contained  natural  theology,  or  the  proofs  of  the  Being  an4 
Attributes  of  God ;  the  second  comprehended  ethics, 
atrictly  so  called,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  published  afterwards  in  bis  ^*  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments.'*  In  the  third  part  be  treated  more  at  length 
of  that  branch  of  morality  which  relates  to  justice.  This 
also  be  intended  to  give  to  the  public ;  but  this  intention, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  conclusion  of  the  '*  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,"'  be  did  not  live  to  fulfil.  In  the  fourtli 
and  last  part  of  his  lectures  he  examined  those  political  re- 
gulations which  are  founded,  not  upon  the  principle  of 
justice,  but  of  expediency.  Under  this  view  he  considered 
the  p9liticai  institutions  relating  to  coo^merce,  to  finances, 
to  ecclesiaatical  and  military  establishmenu.  What  be  de- 
livered on  these  subjects  formed  the  substance  of  the  work 
which  he  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  **  An  In- 
quiry ioto  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tiona.'*  There  was  no  situatiou  in  which  bis  abilities  ap- 
peared to  greater  advauuge  than  that  of  a  professor.  la 
delivering  bis  lectures  he  trusted  atmoat  entirely  to  extern-' 
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porary  elocution.  His  manner,  tbongh  not  gracefnl, 
was  plain  and  unaffected ;  and,  as  he  seemed  to  be  always 
iaterested  in  bis  subject,  he  never  failed  to  interest  his 
bearers.  His  reputation  was  accordingly  raised  very 
high,  and  a  multitude  of  students  from  a  great  distance 
resorted  to  the  university  of  Glasgow  merely  on  bis  ac- 
count. 

It  does  not  appear  that  be  made  any  public  trial  of  his 
powers  as  a  writer  before  the  year  1753,  when  he  furnished 
some  criticisms  on  Johnson's  Dictionary,  to  a  periodical 
work  called  **  The  Edinburgh  Review,'*  which  was  then 
begun,  but  was  not  carried  on  beyond  two  numbers.  In 
1759  he  first  published  his  ^*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,** 
to  which  he  afterwards  subjoined  *'  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  of  Languages,  and  on  the  different  Genius  of  those 
which  are  original  and  compounded.'* 

After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Dr.  Smith  remained 
four  years  at  Glasgow,  discharging  his  official  duties  with 
increasing  reputation.  Towards  the  end  of  1763  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Mr.  Charles  To wnsend  to  accom- 
jpany  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  on  his  travels ;  and  the  liberal 
terms  of  the  proposal,  added  to  a  strong  desire  of  visiting 
the  continent  of  Europe,  induced  him  to  resign  his  profes- 
sorship at  Glasgow.  Early  in  the  year  1764  he  joined  the 
duke  of  Buccleugh  in  London,  and  in  March  set  out  with 
him  for  the  continent.  Sir  James  Macdonald,  afterwards 
so  justly  lamented  by  Dr.  Smith  and  many  other  distin- 
guished persons,  as  a  young  roan  of  the  highest  accom- 
plishments and  virtues,  met  them  at  Dover.  After  a  few 
days  passed  at  Paris,  they  settled  for  eighteen  months  at 
Tboulouse,  and  then  took  tf  tour  through  the  south  of 
France  to  Geneva,  where  they  passed  two  months.  About 
Christmas  1765  they  returned  to  Paris,  and  there  remained 
till  the  October  following.  By  the  recommendations  of 
David  Hume,  with  whom  Dr.  Smith  had  been  united  in 
strict  friendship  from  the  year  17S2,  they  were  introduced 
to  thesociety  of  the  first  wits  in  France,  but  who  were  also 
linhappily  the  most  notorious  deists.  The  biographer  of 
Dr.  A.  Smith  has  told  us,  in  the  words  of  the  duke  of  Bnc* 
cleugh  himself,  that  he  and  his  noble  pupil  lived  together 
in  the  most  uninterrupted  harmony  during  the  three  years 
of  their  travels ;  and  that  their  friendship  continued  to  the 
tend  of  Dr.  Smithes  life,  whose  losa  was  then  sincerely  roe 
'gretted  by  the  survivor. 
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Tfae  next  ten  years  of  Dr.  A.  Smith's  life  were  passed  in  a 
retirement  wbich  formed  a  striking  contract  to  bis  late  mi- 
grations. With  the  exception  of  a  few  visits  to  Edinburgh 
and  London,  he  passed  the  whole  of  this  period  with  his  mo- 
ther at  Kirkaldy,  occupied  habitually  in  intense  study.  His 
friend  Hume,  who  considered  a  town  as  the  true  scene  for 
a  man  of  letters,  in  vain  attempted  to  seduce  him  from  bis 
retirement;  till  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  1776,  he 
accounted  for  his  long  retreat  by  the  •publication  of  his 
^*  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions,*' 2  vols.  4to.  This  book  is  well  known  as  the  inost 
profound  ond  perspicuous  dissertation  of  its  kind  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  About  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  this  work  the  author  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis« 
sioners  of  the  customs  in  Scotland.  The  greater  part  of 
these  two  years  he  passed  in  London^  in  a  society  too  ex- 
tensive and  varied  to  allow  him  much  time  for  study.  In 
consequence  of  his  new  appointment,  he  returned  in  1778 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  enjoyed  the  last  twelve  years  of 
his  life  in  affluence,  and  among  the  companions  of  his  youth. 
'*  During  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Edinburgh," 
says  his  biographer,  *^  his  studies  seemed  to  be  entirely 
suspended ;  and  his  passion  for  letters  served  only  to  amuse 
his  leisure  and  to  animate  his  conversation.  The  infirmities 
of  age,  of  which  he  very  early  began  to  feel  the  approaches, 
reminded  him  at  last,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  what  he  yet 
owed  to  the  public  and  to  his  owi)  fame.  X'''^  principal 
materials  of  the  works  which  he  had  announced  had  long 
ago  been  collected,  and  little  probably  was  wanting,  but  a 
few  years  of  health  and  retirement,  to  bestow  on  them  that 
systematical  arrangement  in  which  be  delighted ;  and  the 
ornaments  of  that  flowing,  and  apparently  artless  style, 
which  be  had  studiously  cultivated,  but  which,  after  all  his 
experience  and  composition,  be  adjusted  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty to  his  own  taste.*'  The  death  of  his  mother  in  1784, 
who,  to  an  extreme  old  age,  had  possessed  her  faculties 
unimpaired,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  health,  and  that 
of  a  cousin,  who  had  assisted  in  superintending  his  house- 
hold, in  1788,  contributed  to  frustrate  bis  projects.  Though 
he  bore  bis  losses  with  firmness,  his  health  and  spirits  gra- 
dually declined,  and,  in  July  1790,  he  died  of  a  chronic 
obstruction  in  his  bowels,  which  had  been  lingering  and 
painful.  A  few  days  before  bis  death  he  gave  orders  to 
destroy  all  his  manuscripts,  with  the  exception  of  some 
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dtUcbed  e^ULjif  which  he  left  to  the  care  of  bis  executors, 
and  which  have  since  been  published  in  one  volume  4to, 
lA  1795. 

Of  his  intellectual  gifts  and  attainments,  of  the  origina<r 
Ifty  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  the  extent,  variety^ 
and  correctness  of  his  information,  the  fertility  of  his  inven* 
tton,  and  the  ornaments  which  his  rich  imagination  bad 
borrowed  from  classical  culture,  Dr,  A.  Smith  has  left  be« 
bind  him  lasting  ntonuments.  To  his  private  worth  the 
most  certain  o(  all  testimonies  may  be  found  in  that  confi- 
dence, respect,  and  attachment,  wliich  foUovred  him  throogh 
the  various  relations  of  life.  With  all  his  talents,  however, 
be  is  acknowledged  not  to  have  been  fitted  for  the  general 
commerce  of  the  world,  or  the  business  of  active  life.  His 
habitual  abstraction  of  thought  rendered  him  inattentive  to 
common  objects,  and  he  frequently  exhibited  instances  of 
absence,  which  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  the  fancy 
of  Addison  or  La  Bruy«re.  Even  in  his  childhood  this  ha- 
bit began  to  shew  itself.  In  hts  external  form  and  appear- 
ance there  was  nothing  uncommon.  He  never  sat  for  bis 
picture ;  but  a  medallion,  executed  by  Tassie,  conveys  an 
exact  idea  of  his  profile,  and  of  the  general  expression  of 
bis  countenance.  Th^  valuable  library  which  he  had  col- 
lected was  bequeathed,  with  the  rest  of  his  property,  to  bis 
cousin,  Mr.  David  Douglas. 

One  thing,  however,  is  much  to  be  regretted,  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  A.  Smitii,  of  which  his  biographer  has  not  thought 
fit  to  take  the  smallest  notice ;  and  that  is  his  infidelity. 
When  bis  friend  Hume  died,  be  published  the  life  which 
that  celebrated  sceptic  had  written  of  himself;  with  such 
remarks  as  proved,  but  too  plainly,  that  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  religion  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  of 
the  deceased.  This  pciblication,  which  apparently  was  in- 
tended to  strike  a  powerful  blow  against  Christianity,  and  to 
give  proportionable  support  to  the  cause  of  deism,  produced 
an  anonymous  letter  to  Dr.  A.  Smith  from  the  Clarendon 
press ;  which  wss  afterwards  known  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Home.  In  this  celebrated  letter,  the  argu-* 
ment  is  so  clear,  ahd  the  humour  so  easy  and  natural,  that 
it  produces  an  eBect  whifh  no  one  but  a  determined  infidel 
can  resist  or  res^fit.  Dr.  A.  Smith  bad  assumed  an  air  of 
great  solemnhy  in  his  defence  of  bis  friend  Hume  ;  but  the 
author  of  the  letter  treats  them  both  with  a  jocularity  wbkh 
bas  woiHlerAil  force.    He  alitidea  to  eertMi  anecdotes  coo- 
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ceroiog  Rome,  which  are  verj  ioconaistent  with  the  account 
given  in  bis  life :  for  at  the  very  period  when  be  is  reported 
to  have  been  in  the  utmost  tranquillity  of  spirits,  none  of 
bis  friends  could  venture  to  mention  Dr.  Seattle  in  his  pre* 
seoce,  **  lest  it  should  tbrpw  him  into  a  fit  of  passion  and 
swearing."  From  v|rhatever  unfortunate  cause  this  bias  in 
Dr.  Adam  Smith's  mind  arose,  whether  from  his  intimacy 
with  Uvme,  from  his  too  earnest  desire  to  account  for  every 
ithing  metaphysically,  or  from  a  subsequent  intercourse 
with  the  infidel  wits  and  philosophers  -of  France,  it  is  much 
40  be  regretted,  as  the  only  material  stain  upon  a  character 
of  much  excell^uce.^ 

.  SMITH  (Charles),  an  able  writer  on  the  subject  of  the 
corn-trade,  was  born  at  Stepney,  in  4713.  -His  father  was 
Charles  Smith,  who  occupied  several  mills  by  descent,  and 
erected  those  great  establishments  of  the  kind  at  Barking  in 
JEssex,  from  which  he  retired  to  Croydon,  where  he  died  in 
.1761.  Our  author  succeeded,  on  his  father's  retirement, 
to  the  occupation  of  his  predecessors :  but,  having  a  com- 
petent fortune,  left  the  active  management  to  his  partner 
and  relation,  while  he  found  leisure  to  pursue  bis  inquiries 
at  Barking,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  a  country  magistrate. 
In  1748,  he  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Isaac  Lefevre, 
brother  to  Peter  Lefevre,  who  had  established  the  largest 
malt'distillery  in  England ;  and  from  henceforth  he  resided 
among  his  wife's  relations  at  Stratford  in  Essex.  Here, 
inquisitive  and  industrious,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
operations  of  the  corn-trade,  and  policy  of  the  corn-laws, 
and  was  induced  by  the  scarcity  of  1757,  to  lay  the  result 
of  his  labours  on  this  subject  before  the  public,  in  three 
valuable  tracts  published  in  1758  and  1759.  These  were 
well  received,  and  the  author  lived  to  see  an  edition  of 
them  published  by  the  city  of  London ;  to  hear  his  work 
jquoted  with  approbation  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  '*  Wealth 
of  Nations ;''  and  to  observe  his  reoommendations  adopted 
by  parliament.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  enjoyments  he 
4lied  by  a  fall  from  his  hor^,  Feb.  8,  1777,  aged  sixty- 
three.  His  only  son,  Charles  Smith,  esq.  was  lately  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Westbury  in  Wiltshire.  Mr.  Smith's 
tracts  on  corn  bad  become  very  scarce,  when  in  1804  they 

1  Life  by  Dugald  Stewart,  eiq.  first  pnbUihcd  in  the  TranteetioiM  of  the  Roysl 
Society  of  Edinborgfa,  and  MBoe  wiUi  Uie  Liree  of  Reid  and  lUbcitioii. 
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were  re-published  by  George  Chalmers,  esq.  with  a  memoir 
of  the  author.' 

SMITH  (Charlotte),  an  elegant  poetess,  was  born  in 
1749.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Turner,  esq.  a 
gentleman  of  Sussex,  whose  seat  was  at  Stoke,  near  Guil^ 
ford ;  but  he  had  another  house  at  Bignor  Park,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arun,  where  she  passed  many  of  her  earliest 
years,  amidst  scenery  which  had  nursed  the  fancies  of  Ot- 
way  and  Collins,  and  where  every  charm  of  nature  seems 
to  have  left  the  most  lively  and  distinct  impression  on  her 
mind.  She  discovered  from  a  very  early  age  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  reading,  which  was  checked  by  an  aunt,  who  had 
the  care  of  her  education ;  for  she  had  lost  her  mother  al- 
most in  her  infancy.  From  her  twelfth  to  her  fifteenth 
year,  her  father  resided  occasionally  in  London,  and  she 
was  introduced  into  various  society.  It  is  said  that  before 
she  was  sixteen,  she  married  Mr.  Smith,  a  partner  in  his 
father^s  house,  who  was  a  West  India  merchant,  and  also 
an  East  India  director;  an  ill-assorted  match, and  the  prime 
source  of  all  her  future  misfortunes.  After  she  had  resided 
'  some  time  in  London,  and  partly  in  the  vicinity,  Mr.  Smithes 
father,  who  could  never  persuade  his  son  to  give  his  tim^ 
or  care  sufficiently  to  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
allowed  him  to  retire  into  the  country,  and  purchased  for 
him  Lyss  farm  in  Hampshire. 

In  this  situation,*MFs.  Smith,  who  had  now  eight  children, 
passed  several  anxious  and  important  years.  Her  husband 
was  imprudent,  kept  a  larger  establishment  than  suited  bis 
fdrtune,  and  engaged  in  injudicious  and  wild  speculationa 
in  agriculture.  She  foresaw  the  storm  that  was  gathering 
over  her ;  but  she  had  no  power  to  prevent  it ;  and  she  en- 
deavoured to  ponsole  her  uneasiness  by  recurring  to  the 
muse,  whose  first  visitings  had  added  force  to  the  pleasures 
of  her  childhood.  **  When  in  the  beech  woods  of  Hamp- 
shire," she  says,  *M  first  struck  the  chords  of  the  melan- 
choly lyre:  its  notes  were  never  intended  for  the  public  ear: 
it  was  unaffected  sorrow  drew  them  forth  :  I  wrote  mourn- 
fully, because  I  was  unhappy." 

In  1776,  Mr.  Smith's  father  died ;  in  four  or  five  years 
afterwards  Mr.  Smith  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for 
Hampshire,  and  imoiediately  afterwards,  his  affairs  were 
brought  to  a  crisis,  and  he  was  confined  in  the  Kiug's*bencb 

1  From  Mr.  Cbalmeri 'i  Memoir. 
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jprisoo.  There  Mrs.  Smith  accompanied  hioi,  and  passed 
with  him  the  greater  part  of  his  confinement,  which  lasted 
seven  months,  and  it  was  by  her  exertions  principally,  that 
he  was  liberated.  At  this  nuhappy  period,  she  had  recourse 
to  those  talents,  which  bad  hitherto  been  cultivated  only 
for  her  own  private  gratification.  She  collected  together 
a  few  of  those  poems,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  the  sight  of  one  or  two  friends,  and  had  them  printed  at 
Chichester  in  1784,  4to,  with  the  title  *^  Elegiac  Sonnets 
and  other  E^ssays/'  A  second  edition  was  eagerly  called 
for  in  the  same  year. 

The  little  happiness  she  enjoyed  from  Mr.  Smithes  libera* 
tion  was  soon  clouded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  France 
to  avoid  the  importunity  of  his  creditors.  Thither  likewise 
Mrs.  Smith  accompanied  him;  and  after  immediately  re- 
turning with  the  vain  hope  of  settling  his  affairs,  again 
passed  over  to  the  continent,  where  having  hired  a  dreary 
chateau  in  Normandy,  they  spent  an  anxious,  forlorn,  and 
expen.nive  winter,  which  it  required  all  her  fortitude,  sur«> 
rounded  by  so  many  children  and  so  many  cares,  to  survive. 
The  next  year  she  was  called  on  again  to  try  her  efforts  in 
England.  In  this  she  so  far  succeeded  as  to  enable  her 
husband  to  return ;  soon  after  which  they  hired  the  old 
mansion  of  the  Mill  family  at  Wolbeding  in  Sussex. 

)t  now  became  necessary  to  exert  her  faculties  again  as 
a  means  of  support;  and  she  translated  a  little  novel  of  abb^ 
Prevost ;  and  made  a  selection  of  extraordinary  stories  from 
**  Les  Causes  Celebres*'  of  the  French,  which  she  entitled 
f'  The  Romance  of  Real  Life.*'  Soon  after  this  she  was 
once  more  left  to  herself  by  a  second  flight  of  her  husband 
abroad  ;  and  she  removed  with  her  children  to  a  small  cot- 
tage in  another  part  of  Sussex,  whence  she  published  a  new 
edition  of  her  **  Sonnets,"  with  many  additions,  which  af- 
forded her  a  temporary  relief.  In  this  retirement,  stimu*' 
lated  by  necessity,  she  ventured  to  try  her  powers  of  origi- 
nal composition  in  a  novel  called  ^*  EmmeUne,  or  the  Or- 
phan of  the  Ca&tle,"  17 88,  This,  says  her  biographer, 
**  displayed  such  a  simple  energy  of  language^  such  an 
accurate  and  lively  delineation  of  character,  such  a  purity 
of  sentiment,  and  such  exquisite  scenery  of  a  picturesque 
and  rich,  yet  mdst  unaffected  imagination,  as  gave  it  a  hold 
upon  all  readers  of  true  taste,  of  a  new  and  captivating 
kind."  The  success  of  this  novel  encouraged  her  to  pro* 
duce  others  for  some  successive  years,  *'  with  equal  felicity, 
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wilk  an  imagbatioB  itill  unexhaaftledy  atid  a  command  of 
language)  and  a  yariety  of  chaiacter,  which  bate  not  yet 
received  their  doe  eommendation."  '*  Ethelinde"  appeared 
in  1789;  «<  Celestina'*  in  1791;  <<  Desmond''  in  1792; 
and  <<  The  Old  Manor  House''  in  1793.  To  these  succeeded 
'« The  Wanderings  of  Warwick ;"  the  <'  Banished  Man ;" 
"Montalbert;"  <«Marcbmont;"  '<  The  young  Philosopher," 
and  the  ^  Solitary  Wanderer/'  making  in  all  38  volumes. 
They  were  not,  however,  all  equally  successful.  She  was 
led  by  indignant  feelings  to  intersperse  much  of  her  private 
history  and  her  law-suhs ;  and  this  again  involved  her  some- 
times in  a  train  of  political  sentiment,  which  was  by  no 
flieans  popular,  and  had  it  been  just,  was  out  of  place  in  a 
psoral  fiction. 

Besides  these,  Mrs.  Smith  wrote  several  beautiful  little 
.volumes  for  young  persons,  entitled  **  Rural  Walks ;" 
^'Rambles  Farther;"  **  Minor  Morals,"  and  <*  Conversa* 
tions ;"  and  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  called  ^*  The  Emigrant," 
ID  addition  to  a  second  volume  of  ^*  Sonnets." 

During  this  long  period  of  constant  literary  exertion, 
which  alone  seemed  sufficient  to  have  occupied  all  her  time, 
Mrs.  Smith  had  both  family  griefs  and  family  business  of 
the  most  perplexing  and  overwhelming  nature  to  contend 
with.  Her  eldest  sun  had  been  many  years  absent  as  a 
writer  in  Bengal ;  her  second  surviving  son  died  of  a  rapid 
and  violent  fever ;  her  third  son  lost  his  leg  at  Dunkirk,  as 
an  ensign  in  the  24th  regiment,  and  her  eldest  daughter 
expired  within  two  years  after  her  marriage.  The  grand- 
father of  her  children  had  left  his  property,  which  lay  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  iiands  of  trustees  and  agents^  and 
it  was  long  unproductive  to  her  family.  Some  arrangements 
are  said  to  have  been  attempted  before  her  death  which 
promised  success,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  these  were 
completed.  Her  husband,  who  seems  never  to  have  con- 
quered his  habits  of  imprudence,  died,  it  is  said,  in  legal 
confinement,  in  March  1806;  and  on  Oct.  28  following, 
Birs.  Smith  died  at  Telford,  near  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  after 
a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  which  she  bore  witb  the  ut» 
most  patience. 

The  year  following  her  death  an  additional  volume  of  her 
poetry  was  published  under  the  title  of  *^  Beachy  Head  and 
other  Poems,"  which  certainly  did  not  diminish  her  welU 
earned  and  acknowledged  reputation  «s  a  genuine  child  of 
genius.    Her  novels  may  be  forgotten,  and,  we  bcBev*, 
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ftre  in  a  grent  measure  so  tt  proseiit ;  bit  we  agree  with  her 
kind  eokgisty  that  of  her  poetry  it  it  not  easy  to  speak  in 
tersM  too  high.  *^  There  is  so  asncb  unafiSecied  elegance : 
so  much  pathos  and  h^oioiiy  in  it :  the  imsi^es  are  so  sootb- 
ing,  and  so  delightfol ;  and  the  sentioients  so  toacbiDgy  so 
eonsonant  to  the  best  movements  of  the  heart,  that  no 
rettd<er  of^  pore  taste  can  grow  weary  of  perusing  them." 
It  was  reported  that  her  fiMSiily  intended  to  publish  memoirs 
of  her  Mtf  and  a  collection  of  her  letters ;  hut  as  at  the 
distance  of  almost  tem  years  nothing  of  this  kind  has  ap- 
peared^ we  presume  that  the  design,  for  whatever  reason, 
has  been  abandoned.* 

SMITH  (Edmund),  one  of  those  writers  who,  without 
much  labour  have  attained  high  reputation,  and  who  are 
mentioned  with  reverence  rather  for  the  possession  than  the 
exertion  of  uncommon  abilities,  was  the  only  son  of  Mr. 
Neale,  an  eminent  merchant,  by  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
baron  Lechmere ;  and  born  in  1668.  Some  misfortunes  of 
his  father,  which  were  soon  after  followed  by  his  death, 
occasioned  the  son  to  be  left  very  young  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Smith,  who  had  married  his  father's  sister.  This  gen- 
tleman treated,  him  with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  he  had 
been  his  own  child  ;  and  placed  him  at  Westminster-school 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bushy.  After  the  death  of  his  geue«- 
rous  guardian,  young  Neale,  in  gratttud^  thought  proper 
to  assume  the  name  of  Smith.  He  was  elected  from  West- 
minster to  Cambridge,  but,  being  offered  a  studentships 
▼oluntarily  removed  to  Christ-church  in  Oxford;  and  was 
there  by  bis  aunt  handsomely  maintained  as  long  as  she 
lived ;  after  which,  he  continued  a  member  of  that  society 
till  within  five  years  of  his  own  death.  Some  time  before 
be  left  Christ  church,  be  was  sent  for  by  his  mother  to 
Worcester,  and  acknowledged  by  her  as  a  legitimate  son  ; 
which  his  friend  Oldisworth  mentions,  he  says,  to  wipe  off 
the  aspersions  that  some  had  ignorantly  cast  oo  his  birth« 
He  passed  through  the  exercises  of  the  college  and  univer- 
sity with  unusual  applause ;  and  acquired  a  great  reputation 
in  the  schools  both  for  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  disputation. 
He  had  a  long  and  perfect  intiouicy  with  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics;  with  whom  he  had  carefully  compared 
whatever  was  worth  perusing  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and 

.  1  Frfltn  M  clMrMt  tribntc  to  bcr  memory  in  tho  Ceoi.  Lit,  toI.  IV.—Geot. 
Mag.  f  ol.  t^XVL 
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lulian  langoagei»  and  in  all  the  celebrated  writers  of  bis 
own  country.  He  cotysidered  tbe  ancients  and  moderns, 
not  as  parties  or  rivals  for  fame,  but  as  architects  upon  one 
and  tbe  same  plan,  the  art  of  poetry. 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  those  scattered  up  and  down 
in  miscellaneous  collections.  His  celebrated  tragedy,  called 
*'  Pbasdra  and  Hippolitus,"  was  acted  at  the  theatre  royal 
in  1707.  This  play  was  introduced  upon  tbe  stage  at  a 
time  when  tbe  Italian  opera  so  much  engrossed  tbe  polite 
world,  that  sense  was  thought  to  be  sacrificed  to  sound ; 
and  this  occasioned  Addison,  who  wrote  tbe  prologue,  to 
satirize  tbe  vitiated  taste  of  the  public.  The  chief  excel- 
lence of  this  play,  which  baa  been  praised  far  beyond  its- 
merits,  is  the  versification.  It  is  not  destitute  of  tbe  pa- 
thetic ;  but  is  so  wonderfully  inferior,  not  only  to  the  Hip* 
polytos  of  Euripides,  but  even  to  the  Pb^dre  of  Racine, 
and  is  so  full  of  glaring  faults,  that  it  is  astonishing  how 
Addison  could  tolerate  it,  or  how  it  could  be  made  even  a 
temporary  fashion  to  admire  it.  It  is  now  as  little  thought 
of  as  it  deserves.  This  tragedy,  with  **  A  Poem  to  the 
Memory  of  Mr.  John  Phillips,*'  his  most  intimate  friend, 
three  or  four  odes,  and  a  Latin  oration  spoken  publicly  at 
Oxford,  **  in  laudem  Thomse  Bodleii,"  were  published  in 
1719,  under  the  name  of  his  Works,  by  his  friend  Oldis* 
worth,  who  prefixed  a  character  of  Smith. 

He  died  in  1710,  in  his  forty-second  year,  at  tbe  seat 
of  George  Ducket,  esq.  called  Hartham,  in  Wiltshire; 
and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  there.  Some  time 
before  bis  death,  he  engaged  in  considerable  undertakings ; 
and  raised  expectations  in  tbe  world,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  gratify.  Oldisworth  observes,  that  be  bad  seen  of  his 
about  ten  sheets  of  Pindar,  translated  into  English ;  which, 
he  says,  exceeded  any  thing  in  that  kind  be  could  ever  hope 
for  in  our  language.  He  had  drawn  out  a  plan  for  a  tragedy 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  had  written  several  scenes  of  it ;  a 
subject  afterwards  nobly  executed  by  Mr.  Rowe.  But  his 
greatest  undertaking  was  a  translation  of  Longinus,  to  which 
be  proposed  a  large  addition  of  notes  and  observations  of 
hi«  own,  with  an  entire  system  of  the  art  of  poetry  in  three 
books,  under  tbe  titles  of  **  thoughts,  diction,  and  figure." 
He  intended  also  to  make  remarks  upon  all  the  ancients  and 
ntoderns,  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Knglish  poets ;  and  to  animadvert  upon  their  several  beau- 
ties and  defects. 
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Olditworth  has  repreffented  Smith  as  a  man  abounding 
ivith  qualities  both  good  and  great;  and  that  may  perhaps 
be  true,  in  some  degree,  though  amplified  by  the  partiality 
of  friendship*     He  had^  nevertheless,  some  defects  in  his 
conduct :  one  was  an  extreme  carelessness  in  the  particU' 
lar  of  dress;  which  singularity  procured  him  the  name  of 
**  Captain  Rag."    The  ladies,  it  is  said,  at  once  commended 
and  reproved  him,  by  the  name  of  the  '*  handsome  sloven/' 
It  is  acknowledged  also,  that  he  was  much  inclined  to  fn- 
temperance;   which   was   caused  perhaps  by  disappoint- 
ments, but  led  to  that  indolence  and  loss  of  character, 
which  has  been  frequently  destructive  to  genius,  even  of  a 
higher  order  than  he  appears  to  have  possessed.    Dr.  John- 
son thus  draws  up  bis  character :  ^'  As  his  years  advanced, 
he  advanced  in  reputation  ;  for  he  c(3ntinued  to  cultivate 
his  mind  ;  but  he  did  not  amend  his  irregularities,  by  which 
he  gave  so  much  offence,  that,  April  24,  1700,  the  dean 
and  chapter  declared  *  the  place  of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he 
having  been  convicted  of  riotous  misbehaviour  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Cole,  an  apothecary ;  but  it  was  referred  to  the 
dean  when  and  upon  what  occasion  the  sentence  should  be 
put  in  execution.     Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated  ;  the  go- 
vernors of  his  college  could  hardly  keep  him,  and  yet  wished 
that  he  would  not  force  them  to  drive  him  away.     Some 
time  afterwards  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  decency ;  in 
his  own  phrase,  be  whitened  himself,  having  a  desire  to 
obtain  the  censorship,  an  office  of  honour  and  some  profit 
in  the  college ;  but  when  the  election  came,  the  preference 
was  given  to  Mr.  Foulkes,  his  junior;  the  same,  I  suppose, 
that  joined   with   Freind  in  an   edition   of  part  of  De- 
mosthenes; it  not  being  thought  proper  to  trust  thesuperin- 
tendance  of  others  to  a  man  who  took  so  little  care  of  him- 
self.    From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice  and  his 
wit  against  the  dean.  Dr.  Aldricli,  whom  he  considered  as 
the  opponent  of  his  claim.     Of  his  lampoon  upon  him,  I 
once  heard  a  single  line  too  gross  to  be  repeated.     But 
he  was  still  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and  Oxford  was  un- 
willing to  lose  him :  he  was  endured,  with  all  his  pranks 
and  his  vices,  two  years  longer;  but  on   December  80, 
1705,  at  the  instauce  of  all  the  canons,  the  sentence  de- 
clared five  years  before  was  put  in  execution.     The  exe- 
-ciition  was,  I  believe,  silent  and  tender;  for  one  of  his 
friends,  from  whom  I  learned  much  of  his  life,  appeared 
not  to  know  it.     He  was  now  driven  to  London,  whece  he 
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associated  himself  with  the  wbigs,  whether  because  they 
were  in  power,  or  because  the  tories  had  expelled  him,  or 
because  he  was  a  whig  by  principle,  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.  He  was,  however,  caressed  by  men  of  great 
abilities,  whatever  were  their  party,  aud  was  supported  by 
the  liberality  of  those  who  delighted  in  his  conversation. 
There  was  once  a  design,  hinted  at  by  Oidisworth,  to  have 
made  him  useful.  One  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  with  a 
friend  at  a  tavern,  he  was  called  down  by  the  waiter,  and, 
having  stayed  some  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful.  After 
a  pause,  said  he  to  his  friend,  *  He  that  wanted  me  below 
was  Addison,  whose  business  was  to  tell  me  that  a  history 
of  the  revolution  was  intended,.and  to  propose  that  I  should 
undertake  it.  I  said,  '  What  shall  I  do  with  the  character 
of  lord  Sunderland  ?^  And  Addison  immediately  returned, 
'  When,  Rag,  were  you  drunk  last  ?'  and  went  away.  Cap«> 
tain  Rag  was  a  name  that  he  got  at  Oxford  by  his  negligence 
of  dress.  This  story  I  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told  by  the  friend  of  Smith. 
Such  scruples  might  debar  him  from  some  profitable  em* 
ployments ;  but  as  they  could  not  deprive  him  of  any  real 
esteem,  they  left  him  many  friends ;  and  no  man  was  ever 
better  introduced  to  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  that 
violent  conflict  of  parties,  had  a  prologue  and  epilogue 
from  the  first  wits  on  either  side.  But  learning  and  nature 
will  now-and-then  take  different  courses.  His  play  pleased 
the  critics,  and  the  critics  only.  It  was,  as  Addison  has 
recorded,  hardly  heard  the  third  night  Smith  had,  in- 
deed, trusted  entirely  to  his  merit ;  had  insured  no  band 
of  applauders,  nor  used  any  artifice  to  force  success,  and 
found  that  naked  excellence  was  not  sufficient  for  its  own 
support  The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot,  who 
advanced  the  price  firom  fifty  guineas,  the  current  rate,  to 
sixty ;  and  Halifax,  the  general  patron,  accepted  the  de- 
dication. Smith's  indolence  kept  him  from  writing  the 
dedication,  till  Lintot,  after  fruitless  importunity,  gave 
notice  that  he  would  publish  the  play  without  it.  Now, 
therefore,  it  was  written ;  and  Halifax  expected  the  author 
with  bis  book,  and  had  prepared  to  reward  him  with  a 
place  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Smith,  by  pride, 
or  caprice,  or  indolence,  or  basbfuiness,  neglected  to  at^ 
tend  Um,  though  doubtless  warned  and  pressed  by  hit 
Inends,  and  at  last  missed  bis  reward  by  not  going  to  soi» 
ikit  it.    In  I7M,  a  year  «fter  the  exhibition  of  Fba^ih 
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died  John  Philips,  the  friend  and  fellow-collegian  of  Smith, 
who,  on  that  occasion,  wrote  a  poem,  which  justice  must 
place  among  the  best  elegies  which  our  language  can  shew, 
an  elegant  mixture  of  fondness  and  admiration,  of  dignitj 
and  softness.  There  are  tome  passages  too  ludicrous ;  but 
every  human  performance  has  its  faults.  This  elegy  it  was 
the  mode  among  his  friends  to  purchase  for  a  guinea;  and, 
as  his  acquaintance  was  numerous,  it  was  a  very  proBtable 
poem.  Of  his  '  Pindar,*  mentioned  by  Oldisworth,  T  have 
never  otherwise  heard.  His  '  Longinus'  he  intended  to 
accompany  with  some  illustrations,  and  had  selected  his 
instances  of  '  the  false  Sublime,*  from  the  works  of  Black- 
more.  He  resolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  stage, 
with  the  story  of  '  Lady  Jane  Grey.*  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  his  experience  of  the  inefEeacy  and  incredibility  of 
a  mythological  tale  might  determine  him  to  choose  an  ac- 
tiou  from  English  history,  at  no  great  distance  from  our 
own  times,  in^ich  was  to  end  in  a  real  event,  produced  by 
the  operation  of  known  characters.  Having  formed  his 
plan,  and  collected  materials,  he  declared  that  a  few 
months  would  complete  his  design ;  and,  that  he  might 
pursue  bis  work  with  fewer  avocations,  he  was,  in  June, 
1710,  invited  by  Mr.  George  Ducket,  to  his  house  at 
Hartham  in  Wiluhire.  Here  he  found  such  opportunities 
of  indulgence  as  did  not  much  forward  his  studies,  and 
particularly  some  strong  ale,  too  delicious  to  be  resisted. 
He  ate  and  drank  till  he  found  himself  pietfaoric :  and 
then,  reaolviog  to  eate  himself  by  evacuation,  he  wrote  to 
on  apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood  a  prescription  of  a 
purge  so  forcible,  that  the  apothecary  thought  it  bis  duty 
to  delay  it  till  he  bad  given  notice  of  its  danger.  Smith, 
.not  pleased  with  the  contradiction  of  a  shopman,  and 
boastful  of  his  own  -knowledge,  treated  the  notice  with  rude 
contempt,  and  swallowed  his  own  medicine,  which,  in 
July  1710,  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  was  buried  at 
Hartham.  Many  years  afterwards,  Ducket  communicated 
taOldmizon,  the  historian,  an  account,  pretended  to  have 
been  received  from  Smith,  that  Clarendon's  History  was^ 
in  its  publication,  corrupted  by  Aldrich,  Smalridge,  and 
Atterbnry ;  and  that  Smith  was  employed  to  forge  and  in- 
sert the  alterations.  This  story  was  publii^bed  triumphantly 
by  Oldmixon,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  eagerly 
received :  but  its  progress  was  aoon  cliecked ;  for,  Bnding 
Its  way  into  the  journal  of  TrevoQx,  it  fell  under  the  eye 
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of  Atterburj,  then  an  exile  in  France,  who  Icnmediatetj^ 
denied  the  charge^  with  this  remarkable  particular,  that  btf 
never  in  his  whole  life  had  once  spoken  to  Smith ;  his 
company  beings  as  must  be  inferred,  not  accepted  by  those 
who  aiteoded  to  their  characters.  The  charge  was  after- 
wards very  diligently  refuted  by  Dr.  Burton  of  Eton;  m 
man  eminent  for  literature,  and,  though  not  of  the  same 
party  with  Aldrich  and  Atterbury,  too  studious  of  truth  to 
leave  them  burthened  with  a  false  charge.  The  tesiimo* 
nies  which  he  has  collected  have  convinced  mankind  that 
either  Smith  or  Ducket  were  guilty  of  wilful  and  malicious 
falsehood.  This  controversy  brought  into  view  those  parts 
of  Smithes  life  which  with  more  honour  to  his  name  migbt 
have  been  concealed.  Of  Smith  I  can  yet  say  a  little  more. 
He  wa^  a  man  of  such  estimation  among  his  companions, 
that  the  casual  censures  or  praises  which  he  dropped  in 
xonven>ation  were  considered,  like  those  of  Scaliger,  as 
worthy  of  preservation.  He  had  great  readiness  and  ex<» 
actness  of  criticism,  and  by  a  cursory  glance  over  a  new 
composition  would  exactly  tell  all  its  faults  and  beauties. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  of  retaining  with  great,  fidelity  what  he  so 
easily  collected.  He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  pre- 
sent question  required;  and,  when  his  friends  expressed 
their  wonder  at  his  acquisitions,  made  in  a  state  of  apparent 
negligence  and  drunkenness,  he  never  discovered  his  hours 
of  reading  or  method  of  study,  but  involved  himself  in 
affected  silence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with  their  admira- 
tion and  conjectures.  One  practice  he  had,  which  was 
t^asily  observed  :  if  any  thought  or  image  was  presented  to 
his  mind  that  he  could  use  or  improve,  he  did  not  suffer 
it  to  be  lost ;  but,'  amidst  the  jollity  of  a  tavern,  or  in  the 
warmth  of  conversation,  veiy  diligently  committed  to  papei'. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  quires  of  hints  for 
bis  new  tragedy ;  of  which  Rowe,  when  they  were  put  into 
bis  hands,  could  make,  as  he  says,  very  little  use,  but 
which  the  collector  considered  as  a  valuable  stock  of  mate* 
rials.  When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life  connected 
him  with  the  licentious  and  dissolute ;  and  he  affected  the 
airs  and  gaiety  of  a  man  of  pleasure ;  but  his  dress  was 
always  deficient :  scholastic  cloudiness  still  hung  about 
him^  and  his  merriment  was  sure  to  produce  the  scorn  of 
his  companions.  With  all  his  carelessness,  and  all  his 
vic^s,  he  was  one  of  the  murmurers  at  fortune  ;  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  suffered  to  be  poor,  when  Addison  was 
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and  preferred  :  nor  would  a  very  little  have  cbn^ 
tented  bim;  for  he  estimated  his  wants  at  six  hundred 
)>ound8  a  year.  In  bis  course  of  reading  it  was  particular, 
that  he  bad  diligently  perused,  and  accurately  remembered, 
the  old  romances  of  knight-errantry.  He  had  k  high  opi-» 
nion  of  bis  own  merit,  and  something  contemptdoUs  in  his 
treatment  of  those  whom  he  considered  as  not  qoalified  td 
oppose  or  contradict  him.  He  bad  many  frailties;  yet  ic 
cannot  bat  be  supposed  that  he  bad  great  merit,  wbo  could 
obtain  to  the  same  play  a  prologue  from  Addison,  atid  art 
epilogue  from  Prior ;  and  wbo  could  have  at  once  the  pa-^ 
trooage  of  Halifax,  and  the  praise  of  Oldiswortb/'  ^ 

SMITH  (Edward),  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  ^ 
learned  divine  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Lisburn  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  in  1665,  and  was  educated  in  the 
university  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in 
16S4,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  afterwards 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinityi  During  the  trouble- 
some times  in  1689,  he  retired  for  safety  to  England,  where 
he  was  recommended  to  the  Smyrna  company,  and  made 
chaplain  to  their  factories  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna* 
Here  he  remained  four  years,  and,  probably  by  engaging; 
in  trade,  very  much  advanced  his  private  fortune.  In  1693 
be  returned  to  England,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  king 
William  III.. whom  be  attended  four  years  in  Flanders,  and 
became  a  great  favourite  with  bis  majesty.  His  first  pro- 
motion was  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  in  1695^ 
whence  he -was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and 
Connor  in  1699,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  into  the 
privy* council.  He  died  at  Bath  in  October  1720,  leaving 
large  property  to  bis  family.  He  printed  four  sermons, 
one  preached  at  London  before  the  Turkey  company,  the 
others  at  Dublin,  upon  public  occasions.  While  at  the 
university,  he  was  a  member  of  the  philosophical  society  of 
Dublin,  and  for  some  time  their  secretary.  lo  1695  be 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Londouf  and 
Contributed  to  the  '*  Philosophical  Transactions,**  papers 
on  the  follow  subjects :  **  Answers  to  Queries  about  Lougb« 
Neag^  ;**  <<  A  relation  of  an  extraordinary  effect  of  the 
power  of  imagination  ;**  <^  Account  of  soap  earth  near 
Snsyma;"  <<  Of  Rusma,  a  black  earth;'*  and  of  «<The 
Use  of  Opium  among  the  Turks/'  * 

*  JoluMOB*!  Livef.— Kicholi't  Pocbm— nd  Attcrbttry**  CofftspondcBcc. 
^  HsrrM  edition  of  Waf«« 
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SMITH  (GfiOR0B),  of  Cbithester)  the  second,  but  aiiMt 
kno*wni  of  three  brothers,  all  distinguished  as  painters^ 
was  bom  in  1714.  George  is  celebrated  as  a  painter  of 
Uadscape,  btit  it  was  expected  by  the  oonnoiaseurs  of  the 
tilaei  that  bis  jrounger  brother  John  wonld  have  sarpassed 
bim  in  that  syle  of  painting.  In  the  contests  for  prises,  at 
the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  Jofan^s  landscapea 
weie  frequently  preferred  to  those  of  George;  but  he  died 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  all  memory  of  his  works,  as  well 
as  of  the  artist  himself,  bas  been  nearly  obltterated.  Wil- 
LUM,  the  eldest  brother,  was  a  painter  of  portraits,  but 
produced  also  some  good  landscapes.  He  is  said,  however, 
by  some  who  remember  him,  to  have  been  more  remark- 
able for  painting  fruit  and  flowers,  than  for  the  other 
branches  of  his  art.  William  was  deformed,  and  his 
countenance  was  thought  by  many  to  resemble  that  of  the 
celebrated  John  Locke.  Jolm  died  July  29,  1764,  at  the 
age  of  forty-seren.  William  on  the  27th  of  the  ensuififr 
September,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  George  survived  till 
S^t.  7,  1776,  when  be  died,  at  the  age  of  aixty^twve. 
Their  remains  are  deposited  in  the  cburcfa^yard  of  St.  Pan- 
eras  at  Chichester,  and  distinguished  only  by  a  platn*stone, 
'containing  their  n«nes  end  lihe  fMrofession  of  each,  with 
the  dates  above  recited.  Mr.  W.  Pethet,  •  an  ingenious 
painter  and  engrsLver  in  mezaotinto,  who  was  intimate  with 
these  brothers,  published  several  years  ago  an  admiraUe 
print,  with  fine  likenesses  of  the  three,  represented  in « 
groupe ;  the  eldest  is  reading  a  lecture  upon  landscape  to 
die  two  younger,  who  are  listening  with  great  attention.  * 

SMITH  (Henry),  an  English  divine  of  popular  fitme  in^ 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  1550  of  a  good  family 
al:  Witbcock  in  Leicestershire,  and  after  punuiag  h^ 
studies  at  Oxford,  entered  into  the  church.  Wood  ^inks- 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A»  as  a  member  of  Hart-baH,  in 
ISB9 ;  and  add^,  that  *^he  was  then  esteeqied  the  miracle 
And  wonder  of  bis  age,  for  his  prodigious-  memory,  anA 
lor  his  fluent,  eloquent,  and  pfractical  way  of  prtach^g.** 
His  scruples,  however,  as  te  subscfription  and  ceremonies 
were  such,  that  being  lotb,  as  bis  hiegrapher  FuU«r  i'^ 
forms  us,  *'  to  make  a  rent  either  in  his  own  conscienee 
er  in  the  church,'^  he  resolved  not  to  undertake  a  pastoval 
charge,  but  accepted  the  office  of  lecturer  of  the  'ChuMh 

*  {>reottli»9  «4itH>n  of  tliii  lN«t. 
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pf  9^  Clf n^nt  P;»iief,  LqikJoii.  Hfire  be  w^  pa^trpnizj^ 
Vy  WiliiMi  C«i9i<l>  IPfd  3.urleigfa,  to  whom  he  d/ediiC^d. 
hit  Bf^mouf,  9L^d  vh^  previe^t^d  the  prosecutions  tp  which 
$^f  otW  Acmpulp^s  p^^iuns  were  9A  that  linqye  exposed. 
^e  appefirs  to  liiuve  h«99  oue  of  the  most  popular  preajcb* 
^8  of  bif  figfi.  f  MUer  iniforjpa^  1^,  as  an  instancy,  tfa^t 
fjGt^rAas  prMcbiog^  sermon  on  Sarah's  nursing  of  Isa^,. 
i^  wh\fik  b^  i^aint^^ped  ij^  doctrine  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
aU  q|pt;|;v9^9  io  n^rie  Jtheir  oWiO  children,  ^^  ladies  and  gr^j; 
g^ptleiromao  pnesently  rea^i,i;i4e4  their  children  from  the 
yj^^gf^  r<Hwi  dbovi  LoiodjWt  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
^9M^  tliie  fecoad  moietie  of  ^  qop^er,  and  to  ijiu^se  tjb^p^ 
wkov9i  thay  b^  ^rougbt  into  titie  world.*'  Their  .cop^- 
pljimce  with  bis  j^tructioQs  on  this  point  was  the  J^pre 
ppi^d^scendiogj  M  Mr.  Smith  was  a  bachelor. 

Ofihi8.dead^  vj^p  have  no  certain  account.  FuileF,  wt|o 
giv^  Jhim  (be  highest  character^  and  whose  principl«3 
would  not  b^iVe  perqiitted  him  to  pay  this  resp^rct  to  a 
puritan,  unless  of  very  extraordinary  worth  or  taleiHs,  afi(er 
m9ki»g  every  inqniry,  concludes  that  he  died  about  l.^QO, 
Wood  says  that  he  was  ^^  in  great  renown  a.mong  mep  ii| 
h$9K^  in  which  year  tie  thinks  be  died. 

Hifi  feriDOn^  and  treatises  were  published  at  sundry  tipf^ 
abputfthe  close  of  the  sixteenth  centurjs  but  were  collecitiQ^ 
into  one  volqme  Mp^  in  1675,  to  which  Fuller  pre6xed  tbj^ 
Ufe.of  the  author.  This  volame  consists  of  '^  A  prepara-^ 
ti.ve  tp  ipavriage — a  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Snpper — Ej^a? 
minatipn  of  U^ury — Aep^efit  of  Contentatio^^  &c."  jap4 
Mher  .pracucfli  pieoes.  tiis  ti:ea^ae  on  ^^Atbeisip"  w/ap, 
fpoo  syEter  it^  fkst  puUK^tion,  translated  ,^!;ito  Latin,  ap4 
piAlisM  at  <^ppenbeiin,  .16 14,  Syp.  Qrapg^  $ays,  **\^ 
W§9  O^ied  the  MfMsr-iov^giie^  preacher/*  as  tbpugb  be 
WtMe  .aecond  40  (ChryaoAlooif  to  wboqi  the  ei^itbet  of  g4^r^ 
it  appropriated..* 

£MIT(I,  Jam^.    See  MORE. 

^NITfioTiSMYTHS  Glow),  airaKeUer  and  ambasfiia. 
dor,  was  ftbe  son  of  air  Ciement  Smkb^  pf  Uttle  9addo:vr 
in  Essex,  by.a.iiiater.of  jgdward  Seymour,  duke  of  So«9fir- 
W^fand  WQSflqneptly  siater  to  Jane  ^eympur,  tbe  third 
^Mjoen'Of  Henry  YJLI.  He  was  educalled  at.O.xfpixl,  h\(% 
in  what  .college  is  oot.Jcnown.    Wpod  ipfpnns  nsftbat.hf^ 

*  Life  by  Fuller. — Ath.  Ox.  rol.  I. — Granger.— Strype^s  Life  of  Aylmer,  p« 
lift- 156.— Michoh's  Leiccsterthirc,  voX^  II. 
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trarelled  iDto  foreign  countries,  and  became  very  dccfonf-* 
pluhed  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  He  was  irf 
France  in  the  reign  of  his  cousin  Edward  VI.  and  from  the 
introduction  to  his  book  of  **  Instructions/*  it  appears  that 
he  had  been  in  the  service  of  several  foreign  princes.  In 
1576,  when  the  states  of  the  Netherlaivds  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  liberty  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Spanish  government,  they  soHcitecT  queen  Elizabeth  for 
a  loan  ;  but,  this  being  inconvenient,  she  sent  Smith  to  in-* 
tercede  with  the  Spanish  monarch  in  their  behalf.  For  this 
purpose  she  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him. 
Wood  imputes  his  mission  to  his  **  beine  a  person  of  a 
Spanish  port  and  demeanour,  and  well  known  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  held  him,  as  their  king  did,  in  high  value, 
and  especially  for  this  reason  that  he  was  first  cousin  to 
king  Edward  VI.'*  Camden,  in  his  **  History  of  Eliza- 
beth,*' says  that  he  was  graciously  received  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  that  **  he  retorted  with  such  discretion  the  dis- 
graceful iryuries  of  Caspar  Quiroga,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
against  the  queen,  in  hatred  of  her  religion,  and  of  the 
inquisitors  of  Sevil,  who  would  not  allow  the  attribute  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith  in  the  queen's  title,  that  the  king . 
gave  him  thanks  for  it,  and  was  displeased  with  the  arch* 
biabop,  desiring  the  ambassador  to  conceal  the  matter  from 
the  queen,  and  expressly  commanded  the  said  attribute  to 
be  allowed  her."  We  have  no  further  account  of  hia  hia* 
tory,  except  that  he  was  living  in  1595,  in  great  tateem 
by  learned  and  military  men.  He  wrote,  1.  A  ^  Discourse 
concerning  the  forms  and  effects  of  divers  Weapona,  and 
other  very  important  matters  military ;  greatly  mistaken 
by  divers  men  of  war  in  their  days,  and  chiefly  of  the  mua- 
quet,  calyver,  and  long-bow,  &c.**  Lend.  1589,  reprinted 
1590,  4to.  2.  '<  Certain  instructions,  observations,  and 
orders  military,  requisite  for  all  chieftains,  captains,  higher 
and  lower  officers,"  ibid.  1594,  1595,  4to.  To  this  are 
added  ^*  Instructions  for  enrolling  and  mustering."  There 
are  two  M88.  relative  to  his  transactions  in  Spain  in  the 
Cotton  library,  and  one  in  the  Lambeth  library. ' 

SMITH  (John),  commonly  called  Capt.  John  SatiTR, 
or  Smyth,  was  born  at  Willougbby  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
cola*,  but  descended  from  the  Smyths  of  Cuerdley*  He 
ranks  with  the  greatest  travellers  and  adventurers  of  his 
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age,  aud  was  distinguisbed  by  bis  many  achieyemenU  in 
tb^  four  quarters  of  tbe  globe.  Id  the  wars  of  Hungary 
about  1602,  in  tbree  single  combats  he  overcame  three 
Turks,  and  cut  off  their  heads,  for  which  and  other  gallaat 
exploits  Sigismund,  duke  of  Transylvania,  under  whom  he 
served,  gave  him  his  picture  set  in  gold,  with  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  ducats :  and  allowed  him  to  bear  tbree 
Turks  heads  proper  as  his  shield  of  arms.  He  afterwards 
wentto  America,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians, 
from  #vhom  he  found  means  to  escape.  He  often  hazarded 
his  life  in  naval  engagements  with  pirates,  Spanish  men  of 
war,  and  in  other  adventures,  and  had  a  considerable  hand 
in  reducing  New- England  to  the  obedience  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  in  reclaiming  the  inhabitants  from  barbarism.  If 
the  same,  which  is  very  probable,  who  is  mentioned  in 
Stow's  "  Survey  of  London,**  under  the  name  of  '^  Capt. 
John  Smith,  some  time  -governor  of  Virginia  and  admiral 
of  New-England/*  he  died  June  21,  1631,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Sepulchre*s  church,  London.  There  is  a  MS  life  of 
him,  by  Henry  Wharton  in  the  Lambeth  library,  but  his 
exploits  may  be  seen  in  his  '*  History  of  Virginia,  New- 
England,  alTd  the  Summer  Isles,'*  written  by  himself,  and 
published  at  London  in  1624,  fol.  Wood  also  attributes 
to  him,  1.  **  A  Map  of  Virginia,  with  a  description  of  the 
country,  the  commodities,  people,  government,  and  reli- 
gion,** Oxon.  1612,  4to.  2.  "  New.England*s  Tryals,  &c." 
Lond.  1620,  4to.  3.  <<  Travels  in  Europe,  &c.**  ibid.  1630, 
reprinted  in  Churchill*s  Voyages,  vol.  11.^ 

SMITH  (John),  an  English  divine,  was  born  in  War- 
wickshire in  1563,  and  elected  a  scholar  of  St.  John's  col* 
lege,  Oxford,  in  1577,  where  he  aljo  obtained  a  fellow^ 
ship ;  and  Wood  informs  us,  was  '*  highly  \*alued  in  the 
university  for  piety  and  parts,  especially  by  those  that  ex- 
celled in  both."  He  succeeded  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews  as 
lecturer  in  St.  Paul*s  cathedral,  London,  and  was  much 
admired  as  a  preacher.  He  was  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Clavering  in  Essex,  in  Sept.  1592,  where  '*he  shioed 
as  a  star  in  its  proper  sphere,  and  was  much  reverenced' 
for  his  religion,  learning,  humility,  and  holiness  of  Rfe.*' 
Wood  also  speaks  of  him  as  being  skilled  in  the  original 
languages,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
ablest  divines.     He  died  Nov.  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the 
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efailfch  df  Clatetlrigr.  He  left  ^evittl  bodki  ib  th^  Whtkty 
df  St.  John's  eollegfe,  ilhd  a  iingukr  becjuftst  **  to  tto  fahb- 
ftil  And  good  minUters,  that  h^Ve  Beeh  dei:ftived  Upon  iMt 
tJnUappy  contention  about  the  ceremonies  in  qtie^iOil,  zdL 
i.  d.  401  to  each ;  and  hopes  that  tiorne  will  atteiii(lt  to  de- 
fbit  those  parties  of  th:s  his  gift,  considering  God  In  his 
dwh  law  hath  provided  that  the  priests  of  Aaton,  defi68^d 
-for  idolatry,  should  be  maintained ;  and  that  th^  eanoA- 
UW  salth,  Si  quis  excOinitiunicatls  in  stlst^htatlon^ih  daife 
aliG|uid  vohierit,  non  prohibemus.*'    Mr.  Smith's  Works  ^r^, 

1.  <<  The  Essex  Dove,  presenting  the  world  with  a  fbv^  of 
htr  olive-branches,  or  a  taste  of  the  works  of  the  rev.  John 
Sttiitb,  &c.  delivered  in  thrfce  treatises,  &c."  1629,  4to. 

2.  "  Exposition  oh  the  Creed,  and  Explanation  of  th^ 
Articles  of  our  Christian  faith,  in  73  sfermons,  3tc.'*  1632^ 
folio. « 

SMITH  (John),  an  English  divine  of  dlninguish^d 
Ifeat-ning,  was  descended  of  art  ancient  family  originally 
seated  at  Durbadd,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  reV.  WlN 
liam  Stnith^  rettot  of  Lowther  in  We^tiboreland,  by  £U- 
z^beth,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Gileb  Wetherall  of  Stockton 
near  DUi-hnm.  His  grandfather,  MatthetAr  Smith,  was  a 
barrister,  and  of  much  reputation  for  his  ^kill  in  the  l^i^, 
tLtid  for  some  valbable  annotations  whibh  b^  left  in  MS.  on 
Littleton's  tenures.  He  wk'ote  also  some  {Poetical  pieces 
and  two  dramas,  for  whibh  he  is  commemorated  in  CibbePs 
'<  Lives  of  the  Poets.**  During  the  rebellion  he  took  lip 
arms  in  defence  of  Charles  L  dnd  s^rv^d  uhder  prince 
Rbpert,  particulariy  at  thte  battle  of  Mar^toh-inOor  in 
1644,  for  which  h^  ahd  his  family  ^et'^  pldhdbred  ahd 
Bifequestered. 

Obir  author  ^is  born  at  Lt)wthek',  Nov.  Id,  1659,  txiA 
v^s  -at  iirst  educated  by  his  fiither  With  a  c&re  Which  hit 
'Extraordinary  capacity  amply  repaid,  for  we  ar^  t6ld  that 
he  learned  tfaie  Latin  grammar  in  th^  fifth  year  Of  his  ige, 
Md  the  Greek  gramm^lr  ib  his  i^inth.  After  this  he  wa^ 
sfent  to  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  and  placed  under  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Nesse,  a  nonconformist  (see  Nesi^e)  of  considiera- 
t>ie  learning ;  but  here  it  is  said  he  forgot  almost  all  IhXs 
graik^mar  ruleb.  *  He  then  appears  to  hav6  been  taughl  by 
Mr.  Willi^kh  Lancaster-,  afterward*  provost  of  Qdeen^s  col- 
lege, Oxfbrd,  and  next  by  Mr.  Thoihaa  LawtoOb^  a  qU&ker 
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•dioolaiMter,  under  whom  be  coBtioued  his  progreis  in 
the  learned  lanf^ages.  He  was  also  for  some  time  at  the 
flobool  of  Applebj,  whence  be  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and 
admitted  of  St.  John's  coHege  June  11,  1614^  about  a  year 
before  bis  father's  death*  From  his  first  entrance  at  col* 
lege,  he  was  much  noticed  for  bis  exemplary  conduct,  and 
close  application  to  study,  whiob  enabled  bim  to  take  bis 
degrees  in  arts  with  great  reputation ;  that  of  A.  B.  in  1677, 
•nd  of  A.  M.  in  1681.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  he 
WM  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Stearn  or  Stern,  archbishop  of  York;  and  in  1681  was  in- 
vited to  Durham  by  Dr.  Dennis  Granville,  who  had  a  great 
regard  for  his  family,  and  esteemed  him  highly  for  bis  aC-> 
4ainments.  In  July  16B8  be  was  admitted  a  minor  canoa 
of  Durbaqo,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  collated  to 
ibe  euracy  of  Croxdale,  and,  in  July  16B4,  to  the  living 
of  Witton-Gilbert  In  16  86  be  went  u>  Madrid,  as  chap- 
lain to  lord  Lansdowne,  tlie  English  ambassador,  and  re- 
turned soon  after  the  revolution.  In  1694  Crew,  bishop 
of  Durham,  appointed  bim  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  had 
such  an  opinion  of  bis  judgment,  that  he  generally  consulted 
him  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  of  importance.  His  lord- 
ship also  collated  him  to  the  rectory  and  hospital  of 
Gateshead  in  Jane  1695,  and  to  a  prebend  of  Durham  ia 
September  folbwing.  In  1696  he  was  created  D.  D.  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  made  treasurer  of  Durham  in  1699, 
to  which  bishop  Crew,  in  July  1704,  added  the  rectory  of 

Bishop- Wearmouth. 

Here  he  not  only  repaired  the  chancel  in  a  handsome 
«nd  substantial  qmnuer,  but  built  a  very  spacious  and  ele- 
gant, parsonage-bouse,  entirely  at  bis  own  expence,  and 
laid  out  considerable  sums  on  bis  prebendal  house,  and 
on  ether  occasions  shewed  much  of  a  liberal  and  charitable 
epirit»  But  his  chief  delight  was  in  his  studies,  to  which  he 
applied  with  an  industry  which  greatly  impaired  bis  health, 
so  that  he  began  to  decline  about  two  years  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  July  30,  1715,  in  the  fifty- sixth 
year  of  his  age.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
j«Btded  for  some  time  in  ord^r  to  complete  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  venerable  Bede  ;  and  was  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  Si.  John's  college,  in  which  a  handsome  marble 
monument  was  erected  to  bim,  with  a  Latin  inscription  by 
his  learned  friend  Thomas  Baker,  the  antiquary.  His  charac- 
ter seems  in  all  respects  to  have  been  estimable.     He  was 
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learned,  generous,  and  strict  in  the  duties  of  biMprofassioR, 
He  was  one  of  ten  brothers,  five  of  whom  sflrived  bin, 
and  whom  he  remembered  in  his  will.  They  were  all  men 
of  note;  WiLUAM,  a  physician,*  died  at  Leeds  in  1789; 
Matthew,  a  Blackwell-hall  factor,  died  at  Newcastle  in 
1721;  GeoRQE,  a  clergyman  and  chaplain  general  to  the 
army,  died  in  1725  ;  Joseph,  provost  of  Queen*s-college, 
Oxford,  of  whom  hereafter ;  Benjamin,  remembered  also 
in  his  brother's  wiD,  but  died  before  him,  a  student  of  the 
Temple ;  and  PosTHUMUS  Smith,  an  eminent  civilian,  who 
died  1725. 

Dr.  Smith  married  Mary  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Cooper,  of  Scarborough,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  a  consider- 
able fortune,  and  five  sons.  Besides  his  edition  of  Bede*s 
History,  he  published  four  occasional  sermons,  and  had 
made  some  progress  in  a  History  of  Durham,  for  which 
bishop  Nicolspn  thought  him  well  qualified.  He  likewise 
furnished  Gibson  with  the  additions  to  the  bishopric  of 
Purham,  which  he  used  in  his  edition  of  Camden's  **  Bri- 
tannia.'* He  also  assisted  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  *'  Historical 
Essay**  to  prove  that  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Scotland 
is  imperial  and  independent  Dr.  Smith*B  eldest -sod, 
George,  was  born  at  Durham  May  7,  1693,  and  educated 
at  Westminster-school  and  at  St.  John's«college,  Cam- 
bridge, but  in  two  years  was  removed  to  Queen*s-college, 
X)xford,  where  his  uncle  was  provost,  and  the  learned  Ed- 
ward Thwaites  his  tutor.  He  afterwards  studied  law  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  but  being  a  nonjuror,  quitted  that  profies^ 
sion,  took  orders  among  the  nonjurors,  and  was  made  titu- 
lar bishop  of  Durham.  He  died  Nov.  4,  1756,  at  Bum*- 
hall  in  the  county  of  Durham.  He  is  repr^ented  as  aa 
universal  scholar,  and  particularly  an  able  antiquary.  He 
-is  said  to  have  written,  anonymously,  some  controversial 
pieces,  one  of  which  was  entitled  *^  Britons  and  Saxons  not 

\  converted  to  Popery,  in  answer  to  a  popish  book,  bearing 
the  title  of  *  England's  Conversion  and  Reformation  com- 
pared'.^' He  also  supplied  Carte  with  some  materials  for 
his  history ;  but  he  is  chiefly  known  for  his  splendid  edition 
of.Bede's  works,  which  was  prepared  for' the  press  hy  his 

\  father*,  and  published  by  this  son  at  Cambridge  in  1789, 
folio,  with  ^  life,  and  some  additions  to  what  bis  father  haid 

:     ^eft.' 

1  Biog.  Brit..^HQtcbmsoD'f  porhsin,  yol.  )•  p.  6).^NiosIsoii'i  Letterii  toI.  X. 
B.  294.  
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SMITH  (JosBPfl)^  younger  brother  oF  the  preceding  Dr. 
jlobn  Smith,  and  the  munificent  provost  of  Queen's  coilega^ 
Oxford,  was  born  at  Lowtber,  Oct.  10,  1670.  His  fSuher 
dying  when  he  was  five  years  old,  his  mother  removed  with 
her  family  to^Guisborough  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  edii- 
/cated  for  some  time,  until  his  brother  placed  him  under  his 
own  eye  at  the  public  school  a(  Durham,  under  Mr.  Tboma^ 
Battersby,  a  very  diligent  master,  who  qualified  him  for  the 
university  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  was  not,  however,  sent 
thither  immediately,  but  put  under  the  tuition  of  the  rev. 
Francis  Woodman,  one  of  the  minor  canons  of  Durham,  an 
excellent  classical  scholar. .  The  dean  also,  Dr.  Dennis  Gran- 
ville,  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in 
his  education.  Here  he  continued  until  the  revolutiooy 
when  Dr.  Granville,  who  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the 
new  government,  determined  to  follow  bis  master,  king 
James,  to  France,  and  much  solicited  young  Smith  to  em- 
bark in  the  same  cause,  which  bis  party  did  not  think  at 
that  time  hopeless.  But  Smith  being  very  e^er  to  com- 
mence bis  university  education,  and  bearing  of  the  arrival 
of  t^ii  uncle,  Dr.  John,  from  Madrid,  preferred  going  to 
London  to  meet  and  advise  with  him.  This  bad  another 
happy  effect,  for  he  now  found  a  generous  patron  in  his 
godfather,  sir  Joseph  Williamson,  who  received  him  very 
kindly,  and  gave  him  recommendatory  letters  to  Oxford^ 
where  he  was  admitted.  May  10,  1 689,  to  a  scholarship  in 
Qoeen^s  college.  Here  he  bad  Mr.  William  Lancaster  for 
his  tutor,  and  pursued  his  studies  with  such  zeal  and  success 
as  to  become  an  honour  to  the  society.  Among  his  coo* 
temporaries  were,  the  afterwards  well  known  and  highly 
respected  prelates  Tanner  and  Gibson,  with  both  of,  whom 
now  began  an  intimacy  which  subsisted  all  their  lives.  In 
1693y  being  chosen  a  taberder,  he  took  his  first  degree  in 
arts,  and  was  advancing  in  his  studies,  when  sir  Joseph 
Williamson  removed  him  from  college,  by  appointing  him 
his  deputy  keeper  of  the  paper-office  at  Whitehall ;  and  sir 
Joseph  bein^  soon  after  one  of  ihe  plenipotentiaries  at 
Ryswick,  took  Mr.  Smith  with  him  as  his  secretary. 

Duriug  bis  being  abroad,  the  university  created  him  M.  A* 
by  diploma,  March  ly  1696,  a  very  high  mark  of  reapect; 
and  be  was  also  elected  to  a  fellowship,  Oct  31,  i$98^ 
though  not  in  orders,  the  want  of  which  qualification  had 
been  sometimes  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  men  of  emir 
pence,  ^B  iq  tha(  pf  sir  Joseph  Williamson  hiniself,  and 
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Ticlwl  the  poet.  While  abroad,  bo  mited  lome  foreign 
oowu  along  with  his  patron,  and  was  no  inattentive  observer 
of  the  political  state  of  each,  as  appears  by  some  memoirs 
be  left  in  MS.  concerning  the  treaty  of  Ryswick;  and  be 
kad  also  a  sliare  in  the  publication  of  <'  The  Acts  and  Ne- 
gooiations,  with  tbe  particular  articles  at  large  of  that 
peace."  Those  circumstances,  with  the  talents  be  dis- 
played both  in  conversation  and  correspondence,  procured 
kini  very  flattering  oflers  of  political  employment,  both  from 
the  earl  of  Manchester  and  sir  Philip  Meadows,  the  one  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  France,  the  other  envoy  to  that  of 
Vienna.  But,  although  he  had  fully  enjoyed  tbe  opper- 
tunitieB  he  had  abroad  of  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  his  original  destination  to  the  church  remained  an- 
eltered,  and  to  accomplish  it  he  returned  to  Oxford  in  1 700, 
wbtre  be  was  gladly  received.  He  was  then  ordained  by 
Df»  Talbot,  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  was  heard  to  say,  that 
when  he  laid  aside  his  lay  habit,  he  did  it  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  as  looking  upon  holy  orders  to  be  tbe  highest 
beooar  that  could  be  conferred  upon  him.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  entered  into  the  more  active  service  of  the  church, 
Dr.  Halton,  then  provost  of  Queen*s  college,  and  archdea- 
eon  of  the  diocese,  having  presented  him  to  the  donative 
of  Iffley  near  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  him 
divinity-lecturer  in  the  college.  The  lectures  he  read  in 
thb  bst  character  were  long  remembered  to  his  praise. 

On  queen  Anne^s  visiting  the  university  in  1702,  Mr. 
floaith  was  selected  to  address  her  majesty;  and  in  1704,  he 
aerved  the  office  of  senior  proctor  with  spirit  and  prudence, 
ami  constantly  attended  the  disputations  and  other  exercises 
in  the  public  schools.  At  this  time  it  appears  he  had  the 
appellation  of  **  handsome  Smith,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
bis  feltow- proctor,  Mr.  Smit^  of  St.  John's  college,  who 
bad  few  personal  graces^  They  were  equally  attentive, 
henrcver,  to  tbeir  duties,  and  in  their  attendance  on  the 
peUie  disputations,  which  roadeTickel  say  on  one  occasion, 
*^  there  was  warm  work  at  the  schools,  for  'that  tbe  two 
Smiths  made  the  sparks Jbf.^^  In  the  exercise  of  this  office, 
Mr.  Smith  con»ing  to  a  tavern,  where  was  a  party  carousing, 
one  of  wbom  happened  to  be  a  relation  of  prinee  George 
^Denmark,  be  admonished  them  for  then:  irregularity, 
wfaioh  tbey  considered  as  an  intrusion,  and  made  use  of  the 
Ffwncfa  language,  which  they  thought  be  did  not  under- 
atwid^  to  apeiJc  di^espectfully  of  him.     On   thia,  Mr* 
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Stoith,  in  the  same  language,  Informed  them  of  the  n&ture 
liiid  obligations  of  his  ofl3ce,  in*  a  manner  so  polite,  and  at 
-flie  same  time  so  spirited,  that  tbey  acknowledged  their 
faulty  admired  his  bebavionr,  and  having  acceptea  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  the  following  evening  with  him  in  his  col- 
lege, treated  him  ever  after  with  the  greatest  respect 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Halton  in  July  1704,  Mr.  8mith*ft 
firiends  proposed  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  provostship, 
but  this  he  declined^  and  employed  bis  interest,  which  was 
very  grdat,  in  behalf  of  his  tutor,  Dr.  Lancaster,  vvtt6  was 
iecordingly  elected,  and  proved  a  considerable  benefactor 
to  the  college.     It  was  he  who  conducted  the  erection  of 
ihe  buildings  on  the  south  side,  from  the  benefaction  of 
6000/.  left  by  sir  Joseph  Williamson  for  that  purpose,  in 
procuring  which  Mr.  Smith  had  been  very  instrumental. 
In  return  Dr.  Laucaster,  in  1705,  presented  Mr.  Smith  first  t 
to  Russel-court  chapel,  and  then  to  the  lectureship  of  Tri-  ' 
tiity  chapel  in  Conduit-street,  both  at  that  time  in  his  gift  > 
ds  vicar  of  St.  Manin*s-{n-the- Fields. 

These  promotions  requiring  a  residence  in  London,  Mr. 
Smith  was  soon  after  appointed  chaplain  to  Edward  Villiers^ 
earl  of  Jersey,  then  lord  chamberlain,  whom  he  bad  known 
at  Ryswick,  where  his  lordship  was  one  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries. Lord  Jersey  now  introduced  him  at  court,  and  he 
preached  several  times  before  the  queen,  and  would  have 
oeen  otherwise  promoted  by  his  lordsbip*s  interest  had  h6 
iited.  But  he  not  only  lost  this  patron  by  death,  but  ano'* 
tber^  William  Henry  Granville,  nephew  to  dean  Granville, 
and  the  last  earl  of  Bath  of  that  family,  who  bad  a  very 
high  esteem  for  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  having  accumulated  his  decrees  in 
divinity,  Nov.  2,  1 70S,  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to 
the  nectory  of  KnighUi-Embam,  and  the  donative  of  Upton- 
Grey,  both  in  the  coanty  of  Southampton.  Soon  after  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Lowther,  niece  to  the  late  provost,  Dr. 
Hahon,  and  of  the  noble  family  of  Lonsdale,  a  very  amia- 
bte  hidy,  who  had  engaged  his  affections  while  resident  with 
her  uncle  at.  Queen^s.  In  17 16,  Dr.  Smith  exchanged 
tJplan-Grey  vidth  Dr.  Grandorge,  prebendary  of  Canter* 
bmry,  for  the  rectory  of  St.  Dionis  Back-churchy  London^ 
where  be  performed  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest  with  tte 
utosoftt  asridoity,  and  was  much  admired,  and  consulted  for 
hi^  adiice  in  matter^  of  conscience,  and  where  he  rechumed 
ibveral  persons,  some  of  distinction,  from  the  errors  ot 
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pop^ry^  and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  repairs  of  tbe 
•burcb|  over  which  be  presided  fur  forty  years.  He  like- 
wise annually  bought  a  great  number  of  religious  tracts, 
which  he  liberally  distributed  among  his  parishioners. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  again  introduced 
at  court  by  the  earl  of  Grantham,  lord  chamberlain  to  the 

Erince  of  Wales  (afterward  George  II.)  and  was  made  chap- 
dn  to  tbe  princess,  in  which  office  he  continued,  until  her 
highness  came  to  the  throncy  to  give  attendance  in  his  turn; 
but  at  that  period,  although  he  was  still  her  majesty^s  cbapi* 
lain,  he  had  no  farther  promotion  at  court.  For  this  two 
reasons  have  been  assigned,  tbe  one  that  he  was  negligent 
in  making  use  of  his  interest,  and  offered  no  solicitation ; 
the  other,  that  his  Tory  principles  were  not  at  that  time 
very  acceptable.  He  used  to  be  called  the  Hanover  Tory ; 
but  he  was  in  all  respects  a  man  of  moderation,  and  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  present  establishment.  As  some 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  court- favour,  his  old  fellow- 
student,  Dr.  Gibson,  when  bishop  of  Lineoln,  promoted 
him  to  the  prebend  of  Duoholm  in  that  church,  and  upon 
his  translation  to  London  gave  him  the  donative  of  Padding- 
ton,  near  London.  In  this  place,  Dr.  Smith  built  a  house 
for  bin^self,  tbe  parsonage-house  having  been  lost  by  his 
predecessor's  neglect,  and  afterwards  retired  here  with  his 
family  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health.  He  also  established 
an  afternoon  lecture,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
procured  two  acts  of  parliament,  to  which  he  contributed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  expence,  for  twice  enlarging  the 
cburch-yard.  The  same  patron  also  promoted  him  to  the 
prebend  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  in  the  cathedral  of  «St. 
Paul's,  which  proved  very  advantageous  to  him  ;  but,  as  he 
now  held  two  benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  namely,  St.  Dio- 
sis  and  Paddington,  he  gave  the  rectory  of  Newington,  an- 
nexed to  the  prebend,  to  Dr.  Ralph  Thoresby,  son  to  tbe 
celebrated  antiquary.  On  the  building  of  the  new  church 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  he  was  chosen  lecturer 
in  March  1725,  and  was  there,  as  every  where  else,  much 
admired  for  his  lalents  in  the  pulpit.  He  bad  befpre  resign* 
ed  the  lectureship  of  Trinity  chapel  in  Conduit-street,  and 
in  1731  resigned  also  that  of  St.  George's,  in  consequence 
of  having  been,  on  Oct.20,  1730,  elected  provost  of  Queen's 
college,  which  owes  much  of  its  present  splendor  and  pro- 
sperity to  his  zeal  and  liberality.  We  have  already  noticed 
that  he  had  persuaded  sir  Joseph  Williamson  to  alter  lus  will 
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in  its  favour,  which  had  before  been  drawn  up  in  feveur  of 
endowing  a  college  in  Dublin ;  and  it  was  now  to  bis  intef* ' 
ference  that  the  college  owed  the  valuable  foundation  of 
John  Michel,  esq.  for  eight  master  fellows,  four  bachelor 
scholars,  and  four  undergraduate  scholars  or  exbibitionerSy 
betides  livings,  &c.  Dr.  Smith  was  also  instrumental  ia 
procuring  queen  Caroline's  donation  of  1000/.  lady  Eliza- 
beth  Hastings's  exhibitions,  and  those  of  sir  Francis  Bridg- 
man,  which,  without  his  perseverance,  would  have  been 
entirely  lost ;  and  besides  what  he  bequeathed  himself,  he 
procured  a  charter  of  mortmain,  in  May  1732,  to  secure 
these  several  benefactions  to  the  college. 

During  his  provostship,  which  lasted  twenty-six  years,  he 
was'sensible  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer by  acute  complaints,  particularly  the  strangury,  which 
be  bore  with  great  resignation,  and  was  always  cheerful, 
active,  and  liberal.  He  passed  much  of  his  time  at  a  villa 
at  Kidiington,  where  he  had  purchased  a  manor  and  estate, 
but  went  up  to  London  for  some  part  of  the  year,  and  of- 
ficiated at  St.  Dionis  church.  He  died  in  Queen's  college, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  1756,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  interred  in  the  vault  under  the  chapel.  He 
published  only  two  sermons,  the  one  on  the  death  of  queen 
Anne,  entitled  *^  The  duty  of  the  living  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead,"  the  other  before  the  sons  of  the  clergy ;  and  in 
1754,  a  pamphlet  entitled  <^  A  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Beifig  and  Attributes  of  God,  formed  not  only 
upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  the 
solid  reasonings  and  testimonies  of  the  best  authors,  both 
Heathen  and  Christian,  which  have  writ  upon  that  subject." 
He  also  contribmed  much  to  the  publication  of  bishop  Be- 
veridge's  works,  when  the  MSS.  were  entrusted  to  his  care 
in  1707,  and  gave  an  excellent  character  of  that  pious  au- 
thor in  the  preface. 

Mrs.  Smith  died  April  29,  1745,  and  was  buried  at  Kid- 
iington, where  many  of  the  family  lie.  By  her  he. had 
three  children,  Joseph,  Anne,  and  William.  The  last  died 
young,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Dionis  church,  London. 
Aune  became  the  wife  of  the  rev.  William  Lamplugh, 
some  time  fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford,  who  died  in 
1757,  after  which  she  married  major  James  Hargrave,  and 
surnved  her  father,  as  did  her  brother,  Joseph  Smith,  esq. 
LL.  D,  who  inherited  the  estate  at  Kidiington.' 

1  Bios.  Brit. 
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SM}TH  {ilQm)f  a  leamed  English  dmoe,  wa9  born  m 
I6I9p  fit  AcburcPi  nwr  Ouodle  in  Novth^iinptooafiirtf 
ivhere  bis  fatber  possessed  ^  small  farm.  In  April  163$9 
he  W91S  gdmitied  of  Emanu^  college  in  Cambridg^i  wbeiip 
be  bad  tbebappioess  of  h^viog  Dn  Whichcate,  then  fellop 
of  ihat  col^ge^  9/ tierwaxds  provost  of  Kiipg's,  for  hU  tutof. 
He  took  a  buok^r  of  aru'  degree  in  1640,  and  a  m9«ter> 
in  1 644;  iind,  tbe  same  year^  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  QueenV 
college^  the  fellowships  jappropriated*  to  his  county  in  hjji 
own  OPlleige  being  noxie  of  them  vacant  Here  be  became 
an  eminent  tutor,  aad  read^a  nxathematical  lecture  forso^oo^ 
years  in  the  public  scbooU.  He  died  Ajag.  7,  1j@5.2,  anji 
was  interred  in  the  dbapel.  of  the  siame  college ;  at  wibich 
ijme  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Simoin  Patrick,  ijien  feUpipr 
ef  Queen's,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  JEUy,  giving  a  sW(t 
aMOunt  of  bis  life  and  deatb.  Ixi  this  he  is  repcesented  an 
a  A&an  of  great  ahilities(,  vast  lear;)ing,  and  possessing  alw 
every  grace  and  yiitue  which  can  improve  and  adorn  b^ 
man  jnatuxe.  His  moral  and  spiritual  perfections  could  Jbt^ 
only  known  to -his  .contemporaries;  but  his  uncommon  abir 
Jitias  and  erudition  appear  manifesdy  in  those  treatises  9f 
Im,  which  wene  published  Jby  J^u  John  Wortbington  a^ 
Cambiiidge;,  in  I^CIO,  4tPi  under  the  title  of  <<  Select  Qisr 
«omrA<^,*  coasiatiotgy  1.  ''  Of  the  true  Way  or  Method  of 
aitainii^  to  Pivioe  Knowledge"  9.  **0f  Superstitioo.'* 
3.  "  Of  Atheism."  ♦.  **  Of  tbe  Immortality  of  th^  SooJ.'* 
S^  Of  the  Exialence  and  Nature  of  <;od."  6.  "  Of  Pxp^ 
|)he^."  7.  ^^  Of  )the  OijSerenpe  between  tb^  X<(^i  w4 
Hbe  Evangelical  Biigbteousness,  the  old  and  new  Coven^iiit^ 
&c.  8.  ^^  Of  tbfi  Shortness  ^and  Vanity  of  a  Phari^ai^}^ 
BiglUeousfiess."  9.  '^  Of  tbe  Excellency  and  Noblen^^s 
of  true  Xledigion.''  IQ.  "  Of  a  Christian's  conAk^t  withy 
and  conquests  over,  Satan." 

These  are  not  sermons,  but  treatises ;  and  are  less  knowp 
tbfMH  Jtbey  ;deaerve.  Tbe^y  shew  ^n  uncommon  reach  of  un- 
diepKlanalng  and  penetration,  aa  well  as  an  immense  trea^ 
0une  *of  leaqniDg,  in  their  author.  A  second  edition  of 
them»  corcecxe^  with  jbhe  func^ral  sermon  by  Patrick  an- 
nexedy  was  p.uhU^ed  at  Camhridg^t  in  i  67 3,  4to.  Xhe 
discourse  ^'  upon  PrpphesyV'  W9a  translated  into  JUatio  by 
JLe  Cler9,  and  ,prefiiRed  to  bis  "  Commeotary  on  .the  ;Pro- 
phets,**  {mbliabed  in  n.sV 

I  Kennet't  Hittorical  ttegister.«^Pfttrick'f  Sermoa  preached  at  his  fniierat. 
^Biroh*!  Life  of  TtUoUon. 
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SMITH  (John),  pronoanced  by  Mr.  Wnlfble  (tifiQi Jbid 
Oiford)  to  ba  the  be^  moKzotiater  that  has  a|ipeanedf  «ii 
certainly  a  genius  of  singular  laeritf  who  uaited  •oCtnaii 
with  strength,  and  finishing  with  freedom.  He  flouriali0d 
towards  the  end  of  king  William's  reign,  but  of  his  life  Hi* 
tie  is  known,  except  that  be  served  bis  time  with  one  TiUet, 
a  painter,  in  Moor-fields ;  and  that  as  soon  as  be  becaoieinf 
own  master,  he  applied  to  Becket,  and  learned  the  seenet 
of  mezzotinto.  Being  further  instructed  by  Vander  Vaart^ 
he  was  taken  to  work  in  tbe  bouse  of  sir  Godfvey  Kneller; 
and^  as  be  was  to  be  tbe  publisher  of  that  master^s  work^ 
B9  doubt  he  receired  cotisiderable  hints  from  him,  which 
be  amply  repaid.  "  To  posterity,  perhaps,'*  says  lord  Or* 
fordy  *'  his  prints,  will  carry  an  idea  of  something  burlesque; 
perukes  of  outrageous  length  flowing  over  suits  of  armonr^ 
compose  wonderful  habits.  It  is  equally  strange  tbait  fashioa 
could  iairodace  the  one,  and  establish  tbe  practice  of  re- 
presenting tbe  other,  when  it  was  out  of  fashion.  Smith 
excelled  in  exhfibiting  both,  as  he  found  them  in  the  pop* 
tfaits  of  Kneller.*'  Lord  Orford  and  Mr.  Strutt  have  given 
a  list  of  his  best  works,  and  tbe  Utter  an  instance  of  a?ariea 
not  much  to  his  credit.^ 

SMITH  (MiLBs),  bishop  of  Gloucester,  a  very  learoe4 
prelate,  was  born  in  tbe  city  of  Hereford,  and  became^ 
about  the  year  1568,  a  student  in  Corpus  Cbristi  college, 
Oxford;  from  which  college  he  transfenred  himself* to 
Brasen  Nose,  and  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  as  a  member  of 
that  house.  He  was  i^fterwards  made  one  of  the 
chaplains,  or  petty  canons  of  Christ-chnoeh,  and .  was 
adoutted  to  tbe  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  whilst  iie 
belonged  to  that  royal  foundation.  In  process  of  time  be 
was  raised  to  tbe  dignity  of  Canon  residentiary  of  the  ca* 
Ihedral  church  of  Hereford :  he  was  created  dooter  of  di- 
vinity in  1594;  and,  at  length,  iu  1612,  advanced  to  th^ 
see  of  Gloucester,  and  consecrated  on  the  20tli  of  Sep* 
tember  in  that  year.  His  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Oriental  languages  was  so  extraordinary,  that,  ^pon 
this  account,  be  was  described,  by  a  learned  bbbop  of  tbe 
kingdom,  as  a  "  very  walking  library/*  He  used  to  say  of 
himself,  that  be  was  ^^  covetous  of  nothing  but  books.*' 
It  was  particularly  for  his  exact  and  eminent  skill  in  the 
Eastern  tongues,  that  he  was  thought  worthy,  by  king  James 
the  First,  to  be  called  to  that  great  work,'  the  'Ust  trans* 

^  Walpole'a  A^yilntrii     Ttmtt'i  DieUooaiy. 
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ladoir  by  authority  of  our  English  Bible.  In  this  uddef'^ 
taking  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  princi{)al  persons.  Hct 
began  with  the  $rst»  and  was  the  last  man  in  the  translar 
tioa  of  the  work :  for  after  the  task  was  finished  by  thci 
whole  number  appointed  to  the  business,  who  were  some- 
what above  forty,  the  Tersion  was  revised  and  improved  by 
twelve  selected  from  them ;  and,  at  length,  was  referred 
to  the  final  examination  of  Bilson  l^shop  of  Winchesibf, 
and  our  Dr.  Smith.  When  all  was  ended,  he  was  eom- 
oiaiided  to  write  a  preface,  which  being  performed  by  him^ 
it  was  made  public,  and  is  the  same*  that  is  now  extant  in 
oar  Church  Bible.  The  original  is  said  to  be  preserved  itt 
the  Bodleian  library.  It  was  for  his  good  services  in  thit' 
translation,  that  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed*  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, and  had  leave  to  bold  in  commeodam  with  his  hi-' 
ahopric  his  former  livingrs,  namely,  the  prebend  of  Hinton 
in  the  church  of  Hereford,  the  rectories  of  Upton-on- 
Severn,  Hartlebury  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  the 
first  portion  of  Ledbury,  called  Overhall.  According  tor 
Willis  he  died  October  20 ;  but  Wood  says,  in  the  beginnins^ 
of  November,  1624,  and  was  buried  in  bis  own  cathedral. 
He  was  a  strict  Calvinist,  and  of  course  no  friend  to  thef 
jprbceedings  of  Dr.  Laud.  In  1632,  a  volume  of  sermons, 
transcribed  from  his  original  manuscripts,  being  fifteen  in 
number^  was  published  at  London,  in  folio,  and  he  wat 
the  editor  of  bishop  Babington^s  works,  to  which  hd  pre^^ 
fixed  a  preface,  and  wrote  some  verses  for  his  picture. 
One  of  bishop  Smithes  own  sermons  was  published  in  oc^' 
tavo,  1602,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  by  Robert 
Burbill,  under  the  title  of  **  A  learned  and  godly  Sermon, 
preached  at  Worcester,  at  an  assize,  by  the  Rev.  and  learned 
Miles  Smith,  doctor  of  divinitie." ' 

SMITH  (Richard),  a  learned  popish  divine,  but  of 
great  fickleness  in  his  principles,  was  born  in  Worcester** 
shire  in  1500,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1527  he  wat 
admitted  a  probationary  fellow  of  Merton-college,  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1530,  and  was  elected  registrar  of  the 
university  the  year  following.  He  afteriyards  became  rec- 
tor of  Cuzbam  in  Oxfordshire,  principal  of  St.  Alban'S'i' 
hall,  divinity^reader  of  Magdalen-coUege,  reg^us  professor 
of  diviuity,  and  took  his  doctor^s  degree  in  that  faculty^ 

• 
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In  1 537,  be  w&s  made  master  of  Wittiogton-college  in  Loo- . 
don,  of  which  be  was  deprived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
In  the  first  year  of  this  reign,  be  recanted  his  opinions  at 
St.  Paurs-crossy  yet  was  obliged  to  resign  his  professorship 
at  Oxford,  in  which  be  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated 
reformer  Peter  Martyr,  with  whom  he  had  afterwards  a 
controversy.  From  Oxford  be  went  first  to  St.  Andrew^s 
in  Scotland,  and  thence  to  Paris,  in  1550,  and  from  Paris 
to  Lovaine,  where  he  was  complimented  with  the  professor- 
ship of  theology. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  he  returned  to  Eng-. 
land,  was  restored  to  bis  professorship,    made  canon  of 
Christ-church,  and  chaplain  to  her  majesty.     One  of  his. 
principal  appearances  on  record  was  at  Oxford,  where, 
when  the  bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  brought  to  the, 
•take,  be  preached  a  sermon  on  the  text,  *^  If  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burnt,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me 
nothing.*'     This  discourse,  which  lasted  only  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,    was  replete  with  invectives  against  the. 
two  martyrs,  and  gross  assertions,  which  they  offered  to 
refute  on  the  spot,  but  were  not  permitted.     He  was  also, 
one  of  the  witnesses  against  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  had 
done  him  many  acts  of  friendship  in  the  preceding  reign. 
For  this  conduct  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments 
when  queen  Enzabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  1559,  and, 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  archbishop  Parker,  by 
whose  persuasion  he  recanted  part  of  what  he  had  writtea 
in  defence  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.     He  then  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape,  and  went  to  Doway  in  Flanders, 
where  be  obtained  the  deanery  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and 
a  professorship.     He  died  in  1563.     He  wrote  about  six- 
teen tracts  in  favour  of  popery,  some  of  which  were  an- 
swered by  Peter  Martyr.    A  list  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
Dodd  or  Wood.    Tbey  are  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
English,  the  latter  printed  in  London,  and  the  former  at 
Lovaine. 

His  character  seems  to  have  been  a  singular  one :  he 
suffered  for  popery,  yet  deserted  it,  and  embraced  it 
at  last,  after  having  expressly  declared  himself  in  error. 
His  recantations,  however,  we  should  suppose  insincere, 
and  made  only  to  save  himself.  Such  conduct  is  never 
much  respected,  and  Strype  informs  us,  that  being  de- 
sirous to  confer  with  one  Hawks,  the  latter  said,  ^*  To  be 
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shorty  I  will  know  whether  yoa  will  recant  any  vn^TVy  ere  I 
talk  with  you  or  believe  you.** ' 

SMITH  (Richard),  another  Roman  cathoKc  champion, 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1566,  and  studied  for  some 
time  at  Trinity-college,  Oxford;  but  afterwards  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bellarmin.  Having  con* 
eluded  his  studies  in  Spain,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  ai 
Valladolid,  and  in  1€03  arrived  in  England  as  a  missionary. 
His  proceedings  here  were  not  much  different  from  those  of 
other  popish  propagandists,  except  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  frequently  at  variance  with  those  of  his  own  commu- 
nion, and  particularly  with  Parsons  the  celebrated  Jesuit. 
In  1625,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Chalcedon.  He 
happened  at  this  time  to  be  at  Paris,  but  returned  imme- 
diately  to  England  *'  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of 
the  English  catholicks,**  and  remained  unmolested  until  he 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  regulars  of  his  own  church,  which 
made  bis  character  known ;  and  a  reward  being  offered  for 
apprehending  him,  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he  died 
Maitch  18,  1655.  He  wrote  various  works  in  defence  of 
popery,  as  well  as  of  himself,  in  his  dispute  with  the  regu- 
lars. The  former  were  answered  by  bishop  Martin,  Dn 
Hammond,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Featley,  in  whose  works,  as 
his  name  occurs,  this  brief  sketch  has  been  thought  ne- 
cessary.* 

SMITH  (Richard),  one  of  the  earliest  book-collectors 
upon  record,  and  the  Isaac  Reed  of  his  time,  was  the  son 
of  Richard  Smith,  a  clergyman,  and  was  born  at  Lillingston 
Dayrell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1590*  He  appears  to 
have  studied  for  some  time  at  Osford,  but  was  removed 
thence  by  his  parents,  and  placed  as  clerk  with  an  attorney 
in  London,  wher^  he  spent  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from 
business  in  reading.  He  became  at  length  secondary  of 
the  Poultry  counter,  a  place  worth  7002.  a  year,  which  he 
enjoyed  many  years,  and  sold  it  in  1655,  on  the  death  of 
his  son,  to  whom  he  intended  to  resign  it.  He  now  re- 
iired  to  private  life,  two  thirds  of  which,  at  least.  Wood 
says,  he  spent  in  his  library.  **  He  was  a  person,**  adds 
the  sape  author,  '*  infinitely  curious  and  inquisitive  afte^ 
books,  and  suffered  nothing  extraordinary  to  escape  him 

*  Atb.  Ox.  Yol.  I.  new  edit— Do<ld*f  Ch.  Hitt.  vol.  f I.--Stfype'i  C^iuner 
paum,  &a — Livet  of  Ridley  and  Latimer. 
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that  fell  witbin  the  compass  of  bis  learning ;  desiring  to 
be  master  of  no  more  than  be  knew  how  to  use."  If  in 
this  last  respect  be  differed  from  some  modern  collectors, 
he  was  equally  indefatigable  if>  bis  inquiries  after  libraries 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Little 
Britain  and  other  repositories  of  stalUbooks,  by  which 
means  be  accumulated  a  vast  collection  of  curiosities  re* 
lative  to  history,  general  and  particular,  politics,  biography, 
with  many  curious  MSS.  all  which  be  carefully  collated, 
compared  editions,  wrote  notes  upon  them,  assigning  the 
authors  to  anonymous  worksj  and,  in  short,  performing  all 
the  duties  and  all  the  drudgery  of  a  genuine  collector.  He 
also  occasionally  took  up  his  pen,  wrote  a  life  of  Hugh 
Brougbton,  and  bad  a  short  controversy  with  Dr.  Hammond 
on  the  sense  of  that  article  in  the  creed  *^  He  descended 
into  bell,"  published  in  1684.  He  also  wrote  some  trans- 
lations, but  it  does  not  very  clearly  appear  from  Wood, 
whether  these,  were  printed.  He  died  March  26, 1675,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate,  where  a  marble  mo* 
Qument  was  soon  afterwards  erected  to  bis  memory.  In 
1682  bis  library  was  sold  by  Chiswell,  the  famous  book- 
seller of  St  Paul's  Church-yard,  by  a  printed  catalogue, 
**  tp  the  great  reluctance,"  says  Wood,  ^*  of  public-spirited 
men.'*  His  '^  Obituary,"  or  **  catalogue  of  all  sucb  per- 
sons as  be  knew  in  their  life,"  extending  from  1606  to 
1674,  a  very  useful  article,  is  printed  by  Peck  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  his  **  Desiderata."^ 

SMITH  (Robert),  the  very  learned  successor  of  Bentley 
as  master  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  was  boru  in  1689^ 
and  educated  at  that  college,  where  be  took  bis  degrees 
of  A.  B.  in  1711,  A.  M.  in  1715,  LL.D.  in  1723,  and 
D.  D.  in  1739.  Very  little,  we  regret  to  say,  is  on  record, 
respecting  Dr.  Smith,  who  has  so  well  deserved  of  tb^ 
learned  world.  He  was  mathematical  preceptor  to  Williami 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  master  of  mechanics  to  his  ma- 
jesty, George  II.  It  appears  that  he  was  maternal  cousia 
of  the  celebrated  Roger  Cotes,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1716, 
as  Plumian  professor  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  suc-^ 
ceeded  Bentley  as  master  of  Trinity.  He  published  some 
of  the  works  of  bis  cousia  Cotes,  particularly  bb  '<  Hydros 
statical  and  Pnetimatical  Lectures,"  1737,  Svo^  also  acoi« 
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lection  of  Cotes's  pieces  from  the  Philosophical  Transac* 
tions,  &c.  1722,  4to.  His  own  works,  which  suflBcientiy 
evince  bis  scientific  knowledge,  were  his  '*  Complete  sys- 
tem of  Optics,**  1728,  2vols.  4to;  and  his  '<  Harmonics, 
or  the  philosophy  of  Musical  Sounds,**  1760.  He  died  rn 
1768,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  late  Mr. 
Cumberland,  who  was  under  him  at  Trinity  college,  says. 
Dr.  Smith  was  a  strict  examiner  into  the  proficiency  of  the 
students,  and  led  himseVf  the  life  of  a  student,  abstemious 
and  recluse,  his  fiimily  consisting  only  of  an  unmarried  sis- 
ter advanced  in  years,  and  a  niece.  He  was  of  a  thin  ha- 
bit, the  tone  of  his  voice  shrill  and  nasal,  and  his  manner 
of  speaking  such  as  denoted  forethought  and  deliberation.' 
SMITH  (Samuel),  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of 
pious  tracts  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whose  works 
Bre  still  in  vogue,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at 
or  near  Dudley,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1 588,  and  studied 
for  some  time  at  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  He  left  the  uni- 
versity without  taking  a  degree,  and  became  beneficed  at 
Prittlewell,  in  Essex,  and  afterwards,  a;s  Wood  says,  in 
his  own  country,  but,  according  to  Calamy,  he  had  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Cressedge  and  Cound,  in  Shropshire. 
On  the  breaking  but  of  the  rebellion  he  came  to  London, 
sided  with  the  presbyterians,  and  became  a  frequent  and 
popular  preacher.  On  his  return  to  the  country  be  was 
appointed  an  assistant  to  the  commissioners  for  the  ejection 
of  those  they  were  pleased  to  term  '*  scandalous  and  igno- 
rant ministers  and  schoolmasters."  At  the  restoration  he 
was  qected  from  Cressedge,  but  Neither  Wood  nor  Calamy 
have  ascertained  when  he  died.  The  former  says  <<  be  was 
living  an  aged  man  near  Dudley  in  1663.*'  His  works  are, 
i:  <*  David*s  blessed  man;  or  a  short  exposition  upon  the 
first  Psalm,*'  Lond.  8vo,  of  which  the  fifteenth  edition,  in 
12mo,  was  printed  in  1686.  2.  **  The  Great  Assize,  or 
the  Day  of  Jubilee,**  12mo,  which  before  1684  went 
through  tbirty*one  editions,  and  was  often  reprinted  in  the 
last  century.  3.  <<  A  Fold  for  Christ*8  Sheep,**  printed 
thirty-two  times.  4.  *^  The  Christian*s  Guide,**^  of  which 
there  were  numerous  editions.  He  published  some  other 
tracts  and  sermons,  which  also  bad  a  very  numerous  class 
of  readers.  * 
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•    SMITH  (Sir  Thomas)^  a  very  learned  writer  and  states* 
man,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  was  born 
March  28,   1514,  at  Saffron-Walden  in  Essex.     He  was 
the  son  of  John  Smith,  a  gentleman  of  that  place,  who  was 
much  inclined  to  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  which 
.had  then  made  but  a  very  small  progress.     After  attending 
a  grammar-school,  Thomas  was  sent  about  1528  to  Queen's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, and  bad  a  king*s  scholarship  at  the  same  time  with  the 
celebrated  John  Cheke.     Queen^s  college  was  one  of  thost 
which  favoured  the  opinions  of  Erasmus  and  Luther,  and 
many  of  the  members  used  to  confer  privately  together 
about  religion,  in  which  they  learned  to  detect  the  abuses 
of  the  schools,  and  the  superstitions  of  popery.     In  such 
conferences  Mr.  Smith  probably  took  his  share,  when  of 
sufficient  standing  to  be  admitted,  which  was  very  soon^ 
for  in  1531  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  college.     In  the 
mean  time  he  had  formed  a  strict  friendship  with  Cheke, 
and  they  pursued  their  classical  studies  together,  reading 
Cicero,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  Aristotle :  and  such  wa0 
Smith's  proficiency,   that  about  J  533  he  was   appointed 
Greek  professor  in  the  university. 

About  this  time  he  and  Cheke  introduced  a  new  mode  of 
reading  Greek,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  corrupt  "^nd  vi* 
cious  pronunciation  which  then  prevailed.  As  this  was  aq- 
counted  an  innovation  of  the  most  important,  and  even 
dangerous  tendency,  and  exhibits  a  curious  instance  of  the 
manners  and  sentiments  of  the  times,  we  shall  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  it  in  the  plain  language  of  honest 
Strype.  According  to  this  biographer,  it  appears  that 
<<  custom  had  established  a  very  faulty  manner  of  sounding 
several  of  the  vowels  and. diphthongs;  for,  i,  fi,  v^  ti,  m,  m, 
were  all  pronounced  as  i^a ;  <<  nihil  fere  aliud,"  says  Smith, 
''  haberet  ad  loquendum,  nisi  lugubres  sonos  et  illud  fiebile 
i«Ta."  He  conferred  therefore  with  Cheke  upon  this  point, 
and  they  perceived  that  the  vulgar  method  of  pronouncine 
Greek  was  false ;  since  it  was  absurd,  that  so  many  dif- 
ferent letters  and  diphthongs  should  all  have  but  pne  sound. 
They  proceeded  to  search  authors  for  the  determination  of 
.  this  point :  but  the  modern  writers  little  availed  them ; 
they  had  not  seen  Erasmus's  boolf^  in  wbi'cb  he  excepted 
against  the  common  way  of  reading  Greek.  But  though 
both  of  them  saw  these  palpable  errors,  they  could  no^ 
agree  among  themselves,  especially  oonceming  the  letters 
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ira  and  24«aoK.  Soon  after,  having  procured  Erasmas'^ 
book,  and  Terentianus  **  de  Uteris  et  syllabis,"  they  begaq 
to  reform  their  pronunciation  of  Greek  privately,  and  only 
cooimunicated  it  to  their  most  intimate  friends.  When 
they  had  sufficiently  habituated  themselves  to  this  new  me-r 
tbod  of  pronunciation,  with  which  they  were  highly  pleased, 
on  account  of  the  fullness  i^nd  sweetness  of  it,  they  re«- 
solved  to  make  trial  of  it  publioly  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Smith  should  begin.  He  read  lectures  at  that  time  upoQ 
Aristotle  **  de  Republic^,"  in  Greek,  as  he  had  done  some 
years  before :  and,  that  the  novelty  of  his  pronunciation 
might  give  the  less  offence,^  he  used  this  artifice,  that  in 
reading  he  would  let  fall  a  word  only  now  and  then,  ut<: 
tered  in  the  new  correct  sound.  At  first  no  notice  was 
taken  of  this;  but,  when  he  did  it  ofteoer,  his  a^ditoni 
began  to  observe  and  listen  more  attentively ;  and^  when 
be  had  often  pronounced  n  and  oi,  as  •  and  ct,  they,  who 
three  years  before  had  heard  him  sound  them  after  the  old 
way,  could  not  think  it  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  but  suspected 
something  else,  and  laughed  at  the  unusual  souncb.  He 
again,  as  though  his  tongue  had  slipped,  would  sometimeai 
correct  himself,  and  repeat  the  word  after  the  old  manner. 
But,  when  he  did  this  daily,  some  of  his  friends  came  to 
him,  and  told  him  what  they  had  remarked  in  his  lectures  i 
upon  which  he  owned  that  be  bad  been  thinking  of  some- 
thing privately,  but  that  it  was  not  yet  sufficiently  digested 
and  prepared  for  the  public.  They,  on  the  other  band, 
prayed  him  not  to  conceal  it  from  them,  but  to  ac<)uain| 
them  with  it  frankly ;  and  accordingly  he  promised  them 
that  he  would.  Upon  this  rumour  many  resorted  to  biiq, 
whom  he  desired  only  tp  hear  bis  reasons,  and  .to  have 
patience  with  him  three  or  four  days  at  most ;  until  the 
sounds  by  use  were  made  more  familiar  to  their  ears,  and  • 
the  prejudice  against  their  novelty  worn  off.  At  this  time 
he  read  lectures  upon  Homer^s  <<  Odyssey,^*  in  his  own 
college ;  and  there  began  more  openly  to  shew  and  de- 
termine the  difference  of  the  sounds  :  Cheke  likewise  did 
the  same  in  his  college.  After  this,  many  came  to  them, 
in  order  to  learn  of  them  how  to  pronounce  after  the  new 
metboci ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expressed  with  what  greediness^ 
and  affection  this  was  deceived  among  the  youth.  The 
following  winter  there  was  acted  in  St.  Jobn*s  college, 
Arisiophanes's  •*  Plutus,"  in  Greek,  and  one  or  two  more 
of  his  comedies,  without  the  least  dislike  or  opposition  from 
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tily  who  were  esieemed  learned  men  and  maitten  of  the 
Greek  language.     Poneti  a  pupil  of  Smith,  and  afterwarde  V/ 
bishop  of  Winchester^  read  Greek  lectures  publicly  in  the  ^ 
new  pronunciation  ;  as  likewise  did  Roger  Aschaui,  who   (/ 
read  Isocrates,  and  at  first  was  averse  to  this  pronunciation^ 
though  be  soon  became  a  zealous  advocate  for  it.    Thus, 
in  a  few  years,    this  new  way   of  reading  Greek,  in-» 
Iroduced  by  Smith,  prevailed  every  where  in  the  univer- 
sity ;  and  was  followed  even  by  Redman,  the  professor  of  '- 
divinity. 

**  Afterwards,  however,  it  met  with  great  opposition ; 
for,  about  1639,  when  Smith  was  going  to  travel,  Cbeke 
being  appointed  the  king's  lecturer  of  the  Greek  language, 
began  by  explaining  and  enforcing  the  new  pronunciation, 
but  was  opposed  by  one  Ratecliff,.  a  scholar  of  the  univer- 
"nity ;  who,  being  exploded  for  bis  attempt,  brought  the 
dispute  before  bishop  Gardiner,  the  chancellor.  Upon 
this,  the  bishop  interposed  his  authority;  who,  being 
averse  to  all  innovations  as  well  as  those  in  religioq,  ana 
observing  these  endeavours  in  Cambridge  of  introducing 
the  new  pronunciation  of.  Greek  to  come  from  persons  sus* 
pected  to  be  no  friends  to  the  old  papal  superstitions,  he 
made  a  solemn  decree  against  it.  Cbeke  was  very  earnest 
with  the  chancellor  to  supersede,  or  at  least  to  connive  at  the 
neglect  of  this  decree ;  but  the  chancellor  continued  in* 
flexible.  But  Smith,  having  waited  upon  him  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  discoursed  with  him  upon  the  point,  declared 
bis  readiness  to  comply  with  the  decree;  but  upon  his  re^ 
turn,  recollected  his  discourse  with  the  bishop,  and  in  » 
long  and  eloquent  epistle  in  Latins  privately  sent  to  him,  and 
argued  with  much  freedom  the  points  in  controversy  between 
them.  This  epistle  consbted  of  three  parts.  In  the  first 
be  shewed  what  was  to  be  called  true  and  right  in  the 
whole  method  of  pronunciation ;  and  retrieved  this  from 
the  common  and  present  use,  and  out  of  the  hands  both  of 
the  ignorant  and  learned  of  that  time^  and  placed  it  with 
the  ancients,  restoring  to  them  their  right  and  authorityt 
propounding  them  as  the  best  and  only  pattern  to  be  imi« 
tated  by  all  posterity  with  regard  to  the  Greek  tongue.  In 
the  second  he  compared  the  old  and  new  pronunciation 
with  that  pattern,  that  the  bishop  might  see  whether  of  the 
two  came  nearer  to  it.  In  the  third  he  gave  an  account  of  ^ 
bis  whole  conduct  in  this  a&ir.  This  epistle  was  dated ' 
from  Cambridge,  August  12,  1542.    He  afterwacds,  while 
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be  was  ambassador  at  Paris,  caused  it  to  be  printed  there 
by  Robert  Stephens,  in  4to,  in  1568,  under  the  title  of 
*  De  recti  et  emendate  Linguae  Grsecs  Pronunciatione/ 
together  with  another  tract  of  his  concerning  the  right  pro* 
uunciation  and  writing  English/' 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Smith  acquired  great  reputation 
by  his  Greek  lectures,  which  were  frequented  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  students,  and  by  men  then  or  afterwards  6t 
great  eminence,  such  as  Redman,  Cox,  Cecil,  HaddoD, 
Ascbam,  &c.  In  1536  he  was  appointed  university  orator) 
and  in  1539  set  out  on  his- travels,  prosecuting  his  studies 
for  some  time  in  the  universities  of  France  and  Italy.  At 
Padua  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  some  time 
after  his  return,  in  1542,  was  admitted  (id  eundem  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  appointed  regius  professor  of  civil  law.  He 
was  also  appointed  chancellor  to  the  bishop  of  Ely;  and  in 
both  situations  appears  to  have  exerted  himself  to  promote 
the  cause  of  the  reformed  religion,  as  well  as  of  learning. 
At  a  commencement  about  1546,  both  his  disputations  and 
determinations  were  such,  that  the  learned  Haddon,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Cox,  says  that,  '*  had  he  been  there,  he  would 
have  heard  another  Socrates,  and  that  Smith  caught  the 
fonvard  disputauts  as  it  were  in  a  net  with  his  questions, 
and  that  he  concluded  the  profound  causes  of  philosophy 
with  great  gravity  and  deep  knowledge.*^ 

Strype  has  computed  the  value  of  Dr.  Smithes  preferments 
at  this  time ;  according  to  which,  his  professorship  of  civil 
law  brought  him  in  40/.;  the  chancellorship  of  Ely  was  worth 
50/;  and  a  benefice  which  he  had  in  Cambridgeshire  was 
worth  36/.  so  that  the  whole  of  his  preferments  amounted 
to  1 26/.  a  year.  **  And  this,''  says  Strype,  ^*  was  the  port 
he  lived  in  before  his  leaving  Cambridge.  Ife  kept  three 
servants,  and  three  guns,  and  three  winter  geldings.  And 
this  stood  him  in  30/.  per  ennunif  together  with  his  own 
board."  A  man  of  his  talents  and  reputation,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  continue  in  a  college  life.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward  VI.  when  he  could  avow  his  sentiments 
with  freedom,  he  was  invited  into  the  family  of  the  protector 
duke  of  Somerset,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  afiairs  of 
J  state,  probably  such  as  concerned  the  reformation.  The 
'  duke  appointed  him  his  master  of  requests,  steward  of  the 
J  stanneries,  provost  of  Eton,  and  dean  of  Carlisle.  Strype 
says  that  he  <<  was  at  least  in  deacon's  orders,"  but  of  this 
fact  we  have  no  evidence,  and  Strype,  in  Granger's  opi- 
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nion,  aeeint  to  have  hazarded  the  conjecture  because  hh 
eoold  not  otherwise  account  for  the  spiritual  prefermeDts  be 
enjoyed.  We  have  just  mentioned  that  he  had  a  benefice 
in  Cavibridgeshirei  which  was  the  rectory  of  Leverington^ 
and  this  was  conferred  on  him  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.; 
but  a  rectory  might  have  been  held  by  any  one  who  was  a 
clerk  at  large ;  for  though  the  law  of  the  church  was^  that 
in  such  a  case,  he  should  take  the  order  of  priesthood  with- 
in one  year  af^r  hts  institution,  yet  that  was  frequently 
dispensed  with. 

While  he  lived  in  the  duke  of  Somersefs  family,  he 
married  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Carkyke,  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  in  London.  Strype  says,  **  She  was  a  little 
woman,  and  one  that  affected  not  fine,  gaudy  clothes,  for 
which  she  was  taxed  by  some-  And  by  this  one  might  ra« 
ther  judge  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of  prudence  and  re* 
ligion,  and  that  affected  retirement  rather  than  the  splen* 
dour  of  a  court.  For  Dr.  Smith  allowed  her  what  she 
pleased ;  and  she  was  his  cath*keeper.  However,  he  used 
tp  wear  gopdiy  apparel,  and  went  like  a  couftier  himself. 
For  which  he  said,  that  some  might  sejem  to  have  cause  ra« 
ther  to  accuse  him  to  go  too  sumptuously,  than  her  of  go- 
ing too  meanly/*  <*  This  wife,*'  Strype  adds,  **  he  buried, 
having  no  issue  by  her ;  and  married  a  second,  named  Phi- 
lippa,  the  relict  of  sir  John  Hamden,  who  outlived  him/' 

In  1548,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state;  and  in  July  the  same 
year  he  was  sent  to  Brussels,  in  the  character  of  ambassa- 
dor to  the  emperor.  He  also  continued  to  be  active  in 
promoting  the  reformation,  and  likewise  in  the  redress  of 
base  coin,  on  which  last  subject  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
duke  of  Somerset.  But  in  1549,  that  nobleman  being  in- 
volved in  those  troubles  which  brought  him  to  the  scafibld, 
sir  Thomas,  who  was  his  faithful  adherent,  incurred  some 
degree  of  suspicion,  and  was  for  a  short  time  deprived  of 
his  office  of  secretary  of  state.  When  the  duke  fell  into 
disgrace,  there  were  only  three  who  adhered  to  him»  vis. 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sir  William  Paget, 
and  our  sir  Thomas  Smith ;  between  whom  and  the  lords  at 
London  there  passed  letters  on  this  afiair,  carried  by  sir 
Philip  Hoby.  In  this  they  ran  no  small  risk ;  for  the  lorda 
wrote  to  them,  that  it  seemed  strange  that  they  should  as- 
sist, or  suffer  the  king's  person  to  remain  in  the  guard  of 
the  duke^s  men  i  and  that  strangers  should  be  armed  with 
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ihe  kiag^s  omn  tntaoor,  and  be  iieuesi  ab6al  bis  penon ; 
•nd  tboM,  to  whom  the  ordinary  charge  was  commiited,  to 
be  sequestered  away.  And  the  lords  sent  them  word  like* 
wise)  that  if  any  evil  came,  they  must  expect  it  would  be 
imputed  to  them ;  and  as  the  archbishop,  Paget»  and  Smith* 
in  their  letter  to  the  lords  told  them,  that  they  knew  mare 
then  ikey  (the  lords)  knew^  the  lords  took  advantage  of  these 
words,  and  answered,  that  *'  if  the  roattem,  which  came  to 
their  knowledge,  and  were  hidden  from  them,  were  of  such 
weight  as  they  pretended,  or  if  they  touched  or  might  touch 
bis  majesty  or  bis  state,  they  thought  that  they  did  not  as 
they  ought  to  do  in  not  disclosing  the  same  to  them.*'  At 
last  Smith,  together  with  the  archbishop  and  Paget,  sens 
another  letter  from  Windsor,  where  the  king  and  they  were^ 
that  they  would  not  fail  to  endeavour  themselves  according 
to  the  contents  of  the  lords'  letters,  and  thai  they  would 
meet  when  and  where  their  lordships  should  think  proper. 
*'  This,'*  says  Strype,  ^<  was  a  notable  instance  of  Smith's 
fidelity  to  the  duke  his  old  master,  who  stuck  thus  to  him 
as  long  as  he  durst,  and  was  then  glad  to  comply  as  fairly 
as  he  oottld." 

.  In  1551,  sir  Thomas  was  appointed  one  of  the  ambassa* 
dors  to  the  court  of  France,  to  treat  concerning  a  match  for 
the  king  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  France ; 
but  the  king's  life  was  now  at  a  close,  and  on  the  accession 
of  Mary,  sir  Thomas  was  deprived  of  all  his  places,  and 
was  charged  not  to  depart  the  kingdom ;  yet  enjoyed  un- 
common privileges.  He  was  allowed  a  pension  of  100^  per 
annum ;  he  was  highly  favoured  by  Gardiner  and  Bonner  on 
account  of  the  opinion  they  bad  of  his  learning ;  and  en«> 
joyed  a  particular  indulgence  from  the  pope,  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  following  circumstance.  In  1555,  WiU 
Ijam  Smythwick  of  the  diocese  of  Bath,  esq*  obtained  an 
indulgence  from  Pius  IV.  by  which  he  and  any  five  of  his 
fiiends,  whom  he  should  nominate,  were  to  enjoy  extraor- 
dioary  dispensations.  The  indulgence  exempted  them 
frootf  all  ecclesiastical  censures  upon  whatever  occasion  or 
cause  inflicted;  and  <*from  all  and  singular  their  sins 
whereof  they  are  contrite  and  confessed,  although  they 
were  such  for  which  the  apostolic  see  were  to  be  consulted." 
Smythwick  chose  Smith,  for  one  of  his  five  friends  specified 
in  the  bull,  to  be  partaker  of  those  privileges ;  and  this 
undoubtedly  was  a  great  security  to  him  in  those  perilous 
times. 
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On  tba  Mcetsion  of  qoeeo  Elisabf  Ih,  sir  Thonts  Smith 
was  again  received  at  oourt^  and  employed  in  aflPairt  bolb  of 
ehurch  and  state.  He  was  also  sent  on  farioas  embassies. 
In  1562  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  he  concluded  a 
peace  between  England  and  France  in  the  beginning  of 
1564,  but  was  stiil  continued  ambassador  in  France^  In 
JVfarch  1565  be  finished  bis  treatise  of  **  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,"  and  in  the  beginning  o^tbe  year  following 
returned  to  England.  In  1567  he  was  ag^in  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  France  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Calais ;  and 
ppon  bis  return  from  thence  in  156$,  be  solicited  for  the 
place  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  but  without 
success,  it  being  given  to  sir  Ralph  Sadlein  In  IStObe 
was  admitted  into  the  privy  council,  and  in  1572,  he  was 
Ugain  appointed  secretary  of  state,  aud  chancellor  of  the 
order  of  the  garter. 

Sir  ;Thomas,  with  all  bis  talents  and  good  sense,  was 
much  of  a  projector,  and  about  this  time  engaged  in  a 
foolish  scheme  for  transmuting  iron  into  copper.  Into  this 
project,  says  Strype,  <^  be  brought  sir  William  Cecil,  se^ 
cretary  of  state,  who  had  a  philosophical  genius,  the  eail 
of  Leicester,  sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  others.  The  first 
occasion  of  this  business  was  from  one  Medley,  who  had 
by  vitriol  changed  iron  into  true  copper  at  sir  Thomas 
Smith's  house  at  London,  and  afterwards  at  his  boose  in 
Essex.  But  this  was  too  costly,  as  sir  Thomas  saw,  to 
make  any  profit  from.  He  propounded,  therefore,  to  find 
out  here  in  England  the  Frhnum  Ens  Fitml^  by  which  to 
^o  the  work  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Upon  this  sir  Thomas  Smith, 
sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  Medley,  entered  into  a  com- 
pany under  articles  to  find  this  out;  that  is,  that  Medley 
should  be  employed  in  this  business  at  the  charge  of  the 
other  two,  till  by  the  profit  he  should  reap  from  the  thing 
found  out  he  might  bear  his  proportion.  The  place  where 
(his  was  to  be  attempted  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  at 
Poole,  or  elsewhere.  But  at  Wiiichelsea  be  had  made  the 
first  trial,  on  account  of  the  plenty  of  wood  there.  He  re- 
ceived of  sir  Thomas  and  sir  Humphrey  an  hundred  and 
one  pounds  a  piece,  for  the  buying  of  vessels  and  neces- 
saries. They  removed  to  Poole,  thinking  the  Ens  of  vi- 
triol to  be  there,  and  took  a  lease  of  the  land  of  the  lady 
Mountjoy  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  for  the 
payment,  of  which  sir  Thomas,  with  the  other  two^  entered 
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into  a  bond  of  a  thousand  pounds.    While  these  things 
were  in  this  state,  sir  Thomas  was  sent  ambassador  to  France 
in  1572;  and  a  quarrel  happening  between  sir  Humphrey 
and  Medley,  who  went  to  Ireland,  the  business  was  discon- 
tinued for  some  time.     But  sir  Thomas  revived  it  at  his 
return,  and  persuaded  the  lord  treasurer  Burghley  and  the 
earl  of  Leicester  to  enter  into  society  about  December  1 574, 
who  deposited  each  a  hundred  pounds  towards  carrying  on 
the  project.    Medi^y  was  now  removed  to  Anglesey,  where 
tbe  fuel,  earth,  and  water  were  proper  for  his  business ; 
and  the  things  which  he  undertook  to  perform,  were  these 
two ;  first,  to  make  of  raw  iron  good  copper,  and  of  the 
same  weight  and  proportion,  abating  one  part  in  six ;  so 
tliat  six  hundred  tons  of  iron  should  by  boiling  make  five 
hundred  tons  of  perfect  copper;  sedondly,  that  the  liquor, 
whefein  the  iron  was  boiled,  should  make  copperas  and 
alum  ready  for  the  merchant;  which,  keeping  the  price 
they  then  bore,  should  of  the  liquor  of  five  hundred  tons 
of  copper  be  ten  thousand  pounds,  that  is,  for  every  ton 
two  thousand  pounds.   After  several  trials  the  patent  of  the 
society  Mras  signed  in  January  1574^  in  which  the  society 
was  styled  '*  Tbe  Society  of  tbe  new  Art  ;**  but  at  last  the 
^project  proved  abortive ;  ^'  and  I  make  no  doubt,"  says 
otrype,  *f  sir  Thomas  smarted  in  his  purse  for  his  chyroical 
covetousness,  and  Gilbert  seems  to  have  been  impoverished 
by  it ;  and  Medley  was  beggared.** 

Another  of  his  projects  was  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
in  a  land  which  he  had  purchased  in  Ireland,  called  The 
Ardes,  a  rich  and  pleasant  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ulster,  and  of  considerable  extent,  lying  well  for  trade  by 
sea.  Sir  Thomas  in  1571  bad  procured  a  patent  from  her 
majesty  for  it,  the  subsunce  of  which  was,  that  he  was  to 
be  lieutenant-general  there  for  war,  and  for  distribution  of 
)ands,  orders,  and  laws  in  the  matters  thereunto  pertaining; 
in  short,  to  obtain  and  govern  the  country  to  be  won,  fol- 
lowing the  instructions  and  orders  to  him  to  be  directed 
from  the  queen  and  her  council ;  and  this  for  the  first  seven 
years.  Afterwards  the  government  of  the  country  to  return 
to  such  officers  as  the  customs  and  laws  of  England  did  ap- 
point, except  the  queen  should  think  him  worthy  to  be  ap- 
pointed the  governor  thereof,  as  being  a  frontier  country, 
the  right  to  remain  only  in  him  as  to  the  inheHtance ;  the 
authority  to  muster  and  call  together  his  soldiers  through- 
out the  same  country,  and  to  dispose  of  them  upon  the 
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frontiers,  as  he  should  see  cause  for  the  better  defence  of 
the  country.  Sir  Thomas  sent  his  natural  son,  Thomas 
Smithi  with  a  colony  thither,  who  did  good  service  there, 
but  was  at  last  intercepted  and  slain  by  a  wild  Irishman. 
The  settlement  of  this  colony  cost  sir.  Thomas  ten  thousand 
pounds ;  but  after  his  death  it  seems  to  have  been  neglected 
for  some  time/  and  the  Ardes  were  afterwards  lost  to  his 
family,  being  given  away  by  king  James  I.  to  some  of  the 
Scots  nobility. 

In  1 57$,  we  find  sir  Thomas  belter  employed  in  procuring 
an  act  of  parliament  for  the  two  universities  and  the  two 
colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  ordering  that  a  third  part 
of  the  rent  upon  leases  made  by  colleges  should  be  reserved 
in  corn,  &c.  Fuller  observes,  that  **  sir  Thomas  Smith 
was  said  by  some  to  have  surprized  the  house  therein; 
where  many  could  not  conceive  how  this  would  be  at  all 
profitable  to  the  colleges,  but  still  the  same  on  the  pointy 
whether  they  had  it  in  money  or  wares.  But  the  knight 
took  the  advantage  of  the  present  cheapness,  knowii^ 
hereafter  grain  would  grow  dearer,  mankind  daily  multi- 
plying, and  licence  being  lately  given  for  transportation. 
So  that  at  this  day  much  emolument  redoundeth  to  the  coU 
leges  in  each  university  by  the  passing  of  this  act;  and 
though  their  rents  stand  still,  their  revenues  do  increase.** 
In  truth  the  present  prosperity,  we  may  almost  say,  exist- 
ence of  the  universities,  is  owing  to  this  wise  and  useful 
precaution. 

About  1576,  sir  Thomas  fell  into  a  declining  state  of 
health,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  Aug.  12,  1577,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  died  at  his  favourite 
seat  of  Mounthall,  or  Mounthaut  in  Essex,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Theydon  Mount, 
where  is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Ha  died  rich,  and 
in  his  will  are  insunces  of  his  liberality.  He  gave  all  his 
Greek  and  Latin  books  to  Queen*s  college,  Cambridge, 
except  a  few  left  as  presents  to  some  friends.  His  estates 
descended  to  sir  William  Smith,  son  of  his  brother  George. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  of  a  fair,  sanguine  complexion, 
and  of  a  calm,  open,  and  ingenuous  countenance.  He  was 
a  man  of  extensive  learning,  well  skilled  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian  languages,  and  esteemed  for 
bis  eloquence.  His  biographer  adds  to  ail  this  his  know* 
ledge  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,- 


physic,  chemittry,  &c.  but  in  these  he  appears .  to  hkv^ 
been  but  superBpial*  He  had  bis  credulities  and  bis  weak<i 
Besses  in  matters  of  science^  but  tbey  were '  those  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  firm  friend  ta  the  reformed  religion,  and, 
when  he  could,  protected  its  professors  from  persecution^ 
At  one  time  of  bis  life  his  morals  appear  to  have  been  less 
correct  than  in  the  after-part  of  it,  as  we  read  of  bis  having 
a  natural  son^ 

His  works  are,  1.  **De  Republica  Anglonim^  or  the  Man- 
ner of  government  or  police  pf  the  kingdom  of  England," 
first  printed  in  4to,  1583  and  1584,  and  again  with  addi- 
tions <<  Of  the  cheefe  Couru  in  England,*'  1589,  4to,  and 
again  in  1594.  >  It  was  afterwards  often  reprinted  both  in 
English  and  Latin,  and  in  the  latter  language  forms  one  of 
the  **  Respublicse/*  There  is  an  English  MS.  of  it  in  the 
Harleian  collection.  2.  ''  De  recta  et  emendata  linguae 
Gr»c9  prommciatione,**  of  which  we  have  spoken  already. 
3.  ^*  A  Treatise  concerning  the  correct  writing  and  true 
pronunciation  of  the  English  tongue,"  which  does  sir  The 
mas  less  credit  than  the  former.  He  even  went  so  far  in 
bis  whimsical  reformation  of  our  language,  as  to  compose 
a  new  alphabet,  consisting  of  twenty*nine  letters,  nine- 
teen of  which  were  Roman,  four  Greek,  and  six  English 
or  Saxon.  An  engraving  of  this  novelty  is  given  by  Strype 
ifi  bis  life  of  sir  Thomas.  4.  **  Four  Orations,  for  and 
against  queen  Elizabeth's  marriage,"  also  in  Strype  5. 
Several  letters  to  lord  Burleigh  and  sir  Francis  Walsingbam^ 

i printed  in  the  *'  Complete  Ambassador,"  and  in  other  col- 
ections ;  and  many  in  MS.  are  in  the  papet-oflBce  and  other 
public  repositories.  6.  "  Device  for  the  alteration  and  re- 
formation of  Religion,'^  written  in  1558,  and  printed  among 
the  records  at  the  end  of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformat'' 
tioo,"  is  attributed  by  Strype  to  sir  Thomas  Smith.  Among 
the  Harleian  MSS.  is  a  dfcscourse  written  by  our  author  to 
sir  William  Cecil,  upon  the  value  of  the  Roman  foot  sol- 
diers' daily  wages.  It  is  comprised  in  29  sections.  Some 
of  the  tables  are  printed  by  Strype.  Sir  Thomas  also  left 
aome  English  poetry.  Warton  informs  us,  that  while  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  (a  circumstance,  if  we  mistake  not, 
overlooked  by  Strype,  but  which  must  have  been  the  con- 
aequeuce  of  his  attachment  to  the  duke  of  Somerset)  he 
translated  eleven  of  the  Psalms  into  English  metre,  and 
composed  three  English  metrical  prayers,  with  three  £pg- 
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lish  copies  of  verses  besides.    These  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum  MSS.  Reg.  l1  A.  XVII.' 

SMITH  (Thomas))  a  learned  English  writer  and  divine, 
ivas  bom  in  the  parish  of  Allhaliows  Barking,  in  London, 
June  3,  1638,  and  admitted  of  Queen's  college  in  Oxford 
at  nineteen,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts.  In  1 663  he 
was  made  master  of  the  free  school  joining  to  Magdalen 
college ;  and,  in  1666,  elected  fellow  of  that  college,  being 
then  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  oriental  languages.  In  June 
1668,  be  went  as  chaplain  to  sir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambassa- 
4or  to  Constantinople ;  and  returned  thence  in  1671.  In 
1676,  be  travelled  into  France  ;  and,  returning  after  a  short 
stay,  became  chaplain  to  sir  Joseph  Williamson,  secretary 
of  state.  In  1679  he  was  designed  to  collate  and  publish 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript  in  St.  James's  library,  and  to 
have  for  his  reward  (as  Charles  II.  promised)  a  canonry  of 
Windsor  or  Westminster ;  but  that  design  was  reserved  fov 
the  industry  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Woide,  at  a  for  distant  pe« 
riod  (1784).  Mr.  Smith  published  a  great  many  works,  and 
had  an  established  reputation  among  the  learned.  So  high 
an  opinion  was  conceived  of  him^  that  he  was  solicited  by 
the  bishops  Pearson,  Fell,  and  Lloyd,  to  return  into  th« 
«a8t,  in  order  to  QoUect  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
fathers.  It  was  designed  that  be  should  visit  the  monaste- 
ries of  Mount  Athos,  where  there  was  said  to  be  extant  a 
great  number  of  MSS.  reposited  there  before  the  decline  of 
die  Greek  empire.  He  was  then  to  proceed  to  [Smyrna, 
Nice,  Nicomedia,  Ancyra,  and  at  last  to  Egypt;  and  to 
employ  two  or  three  years  in  this  voyage ;  but  he  could 
not  prevail  on  himself  to  undertake  it,  both  on  account  of 
the  dangers  inevitably  to  be  encountered,  and  of  the  just 
expectations  he  had  from  bis  patron  Williamson  of  prefer- 
ment in  the  church.  These  expectations,  however,  were 
disappointed;  for  Wood  says,  that,  after  living  several 
years  with  him,  and  performing  a  great  deal  of  drudgery 
for  him,  he  was  at  length  dismissed  without  any  reward*. 


^  Of  this  nesl^ct  SmiUi  wat  not  in- 
lensible.  In  one  of  hit  letten  to  Mr. 
Cndoeky  dated  Stanbope-itrctt,  ntta 
Cbftriog  Croff,  Oct.  7, 1676,  he  saji, 
**  Upoa  my  fint  oominf  here,  I  per« 
ecivediir  J.  W.'s  intentioiiof  gifiof  me 
e  chember  in  hia  bouie  ia  in  order  to 


make  me  bia  chaptaia}  but  traly  tboagb 
I  have  lived  in  the  family  oT  ao  am* 
baatador,  I  am  tentible  eiready,  tbet 
I  am  not  cat  oat  for  it,  vantiaf  per- 
cbaoce  thote  arte  of  complianee  and 
courtfbip,  to  which  I  wat  never  bred, 
which,  I  lee  a  aaaa  mnitbe  guilty  of* 


'^ 
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In  1683|  he  took  a  doctor  of  dirinity's  degree;  and,  tbd 
jrear  after,  was  nominated  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of 
Stanlake  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  but  upon  some  dislike 
resigned  it  in  a  month.  In  J  687,  he  was  collated  to  a  pre*- 
bend  in  the  ichurch  of  Heytesbury  in  WiltSi  In  August 
1688,.  he  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  Dr.  Giffard,  the. 
Popish  president  of  Magdalen  college,  because  he  refused 
to  live  among  the  new  Popish  fellows  of  that  college.  He 
had  before  resisted  the  intrusion  of  Antony  Farmer  into  the 
office  of  president,  aiid  presented  a  petition  to  the  earl  of 
Sunderlaud,  beseeching  the  king  either  to  leave  the  college 
to  a  free  election,  or  recommend  a  qualified  person.  This 
being  refused,  he  was  for  presenting  a  second  address,  be* 
fore  they  proceeded  to  the  election,  and  at  last  he  and  Mr. 
Chemock  were  the  only  two  fellows  that  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  royal  commissioners,  yet  this  did  not  avail 
him  when  he  refused  to  associate  with  the  new  popish  feU 
lows  under  Giffard.  .  He  was,  however,  restorefi  in  October 
following;  but,  afterwards  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to 
^  William  and^  Mary,  his  fellowship  was  pronounced  void, 

July  25,  1692.  From  this  time  he  lived  chiefly  in  sir  John 
Cotton's  family.  He  died  at  London,  .May  1 1,  1710,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Anne's  church,  Soho,  privately,  accord-- 
ing  to  his  desire. 

His  works  are,  1.  '^Diatribade  Cl;ialdaicis  Paraphrastis, 
Oxon.  1662,  8vo.  2.  <^  Syntagma  de  Druidum  moribus  ac 
iostitutis."  3.  **  Remarks  upon  the  Manners,  Religion,  and 
Governqient  of  the  Turks ;  together  with  a  Survey  of  the 
seven  Churches  of  Asia,  as  they  now  lie  in  their  Ruins ;  and 
a  brief  Description  of  Constantinople,"  1678,  8vo,  origi- 
nally published  in  Latin.  4.  ^'DeGriecse  Ecclesie  hodier- 
no  statu  Epistola;"  which,  with  additions,  he  translated 
into  English,  and  published  with  the  following  title:  '^An 
Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  to  its  Doctrines  and  Rites 
of  Worship,  with  several  Historical  Remarks  interspersed, 
relating  thereta  To  which  is  added,  an  Account  of  the 
State  of  the  Greek  Church  under  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  with  a  Relation  of  his  Suflferings  and 
Death,"  1680.  8yo.     5.  "  De  causis  et  remediis  dissidio- 

if  be  wovM  ^leoM,  mod  mhkh  I  aoi  a  prebeod  or  a  livinf ,  when  1  can  live 

Bov  too  old  to  learn ;  and  tbertrore  bappity  all  my  life  long  in  a  eollege, 

•ball  never  part  with  ny  liberty,  and  and  enjoy  myself,  as  well  ai  tbe  great 

lire  nnder  continual  refiraint,  it  may  man  at  Lanbetb.*'— Letteirt  by  Eoii- 

be  for  two  or  tbiee  yews,  in  bopei  of  Dcnt  Pcrton^  1813,  3  vols.  8?0b 
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raoiy*'  &c.  Ox.  1675,  4to,  printed  afterwards  among  his 
^^^MkcelUnea,**  and  published  by  him  in  English,  under  the 
title  of  *^  A  pacific  Discourse ;  or,  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  the  differences  about  religion,  which  djbtractthe  peace  of 
Christendom,"  Lond.  1688,  4t04  6.  Tifo  volumes  of  <^  Mis- 
cellanea" in  Latin,  on  ^subjects  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
.  tory  and  biblical  criticism,  Lond.  1686,  8vo,  and  1692,  4to. 
7.  A  translation  of  the  '*  Life  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  of  Paa* 
21,"  with  a  preface,  ibid.  1687,  4to.  8.  A  Latin  life  oi 
Camden,  vshich  was  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Camden's 
'^  Epistolfls,"  in  1691,  4to.  9.  ^*  Catalogus  librorum  ma- 
Duscriptorum  Bibl.  Cottonianse,"  Oxon.  1696,  fol.  with  a 
life  of  sir  Robert  Cotton.  10.  *^  Inscriptiones  GrsecsR  Pal- 
myrenorum,  cum  scholiis  Ed.  Bernardi  et  ThomsB  Smithi," 
Utrecht,  1^698,  8vo.  11.  The  lives  of  Dr.  Robert  Hunt- 
ington, bishop  of  Raphoe,  and  of  Dr.  Edward  Bernard,  in 
Latin.  12.  An  edition  of  '^Ignatii  Epistol«e,"  Oxon.  1709, 
4to.  13.  A  preface  to  sir  Philip  Warwick's  ^*  Memoirs  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  L"  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1702,  and 
of  which  there  has  lately  been  a  republication  (1813);  and 
lastly^  that  very  useful  volume  entitled  *'  Vit»  quorundam 
eruditissimorum  &  illustrium  virorum,"  1707,  4to.  In  this 
collection  are  the  lives  of  archbishop  Usher,  bis^hop  Cosins, 
Mn  Henry  Briggs,  Mr.John  Bainbridge,  Mr.  John  Greaves, 
sir  Patrick  Young,  preceptor  to  Jame%L  Patrick  Young, 
library- keeper  to  the  same,  and  Dr.  John  Dee.  Three  pa- 
pers by  him  are  inserted  in  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions  :** 
1.  ^*  Historical  Observadons  relating  to  Constantinople,  No. 
152,  for  Oct.  20,  1683."  2.  «  An  Account  of  the  City  of 
Pru»ia  iu  Bithynia,  No.  155,  for  Jan.  1683."  3.  ''  A  Con- 
jecture about  an  Under*current  at  the  Streights-mouth,  No. 
158,  for  April  1684."  He  left  bis  MSS.  to  Hearne,  with 
whom  he  was  a  frequent  correspondent*.* 


*  H<arne,  in  one  of  bis  MS  dUriet, 
says,  **  t)r.  Thomas  Smith,  at  he  wai 
«  per«oo  well  T«r»ed  in  all  vorta  of  l«aro- 
ioy,  aud  one  of  tb«  beat  tcholara  that 
weae  ever  bred  m  Magdalen  college, 
and  indeed  in  thii  universitf,  ao  he 
bad  an  extraordioary  good  oollection 
of  bookSf  in  all  faculties,  which  he 
took  care  to  digeat  in  the  beat  order, 
Theae  bookrhe  picked  up  in  hit  tra- 
telf ,  and  at  other  timet  when  he  had 
n  good  convenient  opportunity.    Hia 


knowledge  of  books  was  ao  extensive, 
that  men  of  the  best  reputatiov,  »ucli 
aa  have  spent  not  only  hundreds,  but 
thousand*  of  pounds  for  furoifhtng  Iv 
braries,  applied  themseUes  to  him  for 
advice  and  direction,  and  were  glad 
when  they  coold  receive  a  line  or  two 
from  him  to  assist  them  in  that  office. 
His  printed  books  (coltecied  with  great 
care  and  judgment)  consist  of  about  6 
or  7  thousand  volumes,  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  authors,  some  of  which  be 
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SMITH,  or  SMYTH  (William),  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  founder  of  Brasen-uose  college,  Oxford,  waA  the  fourtir 
son  of  Robert  Smyth,  of  Peelhouse  in  Widdows,  or  Wid-' 
Bess,  in  the  parish  of  Prescot,  Laucai/ihire,  His  grandfather 
was  Henry  Smyth,  esq.  of  the  adjoining  township  of 
Cuerdly,  where  the  family  appears  to  have  resided  both 
before  and  after  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,, 
and  extended  its  branches  of  the  same  name  through  va* 
ribus  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Of  his  father  we  have  no  par- 
ticular information,  nor  of  the  period  of  his  birth,  unless 
that  it  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
which  is,  however,  not  very  consistent  with  the  report, 
that  he  was  an  undergraduate  of  Oxford  so  late  as  1478. 

The  same  obscurity  envelopes  his  early  years.  Wood 
indeed  says,  that  he  was  trained  up  in  grammar-learning 
in  his  own  country ;  but  in  what  seminary,  or  whether  his 
country  at  that  time  could  boast  of  any  institution  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  a  grammar-school,  are  subjects  of  conjec- 
ture. His  late  biographer,  with  equal  acuteness  and  rea- 
son, has  supposed  him  to  have  been  educated  in  the  house- 
hold of  Thomas,  the  first  earl  of  Derby.  The  countess  of 
Richmond,  who  was  the  second  wife  of  this  nobleman,  ac- 
cording to  a  laudable  custom  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
provided  in  this  manner  for  the  instruction  of  young  men 
of  promising  talents :  and  it  is  known,  that  she  was  an 
early  patron  of  our  fouuder.. 

At  what  time  he  removed  to  Oxford  is  uncertain,  nor 
has  any  research  discovered  the  college  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  Of  his  academical  honours,  all  that  we  know 
with  certainty  is  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  law,  which  he 
had  taken  some  time  before  1492,  when  he  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Cheshunt  in  Hertfordshire.  .  Wood  asserts 
that  be  removed  with  other  scholars  from  Oxford,  dreading 
the  pestilence  which  then  raged,  and  went  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  fellow,  and  afterwards  master  of  Pem- 
broke-hall. Browne  Willis  contradicts  this  only  in  part, 
by  informing  us  that  he  became  fellow,  but  not  master. 
His  late  biographer,  however,  Mr.  Churton,  has  decidedly 
pr6ved  that  he  never  belonged  to  Cambridge,  and  that  the 
mistake  of  his  former  biographers  originated  in  his  being 

ha4  left  to  tlie  un'rversity  of  Oxford  pursuitt  after  learoing ;  mod  had  not 

(pariicuUriy  to  the  Bufileian  and  Mag-  tome  men  of  that  place  pat  a  tlifbt 

daleo  college  libraries)  had  be  not  b«cn  upon  hio^,  whicb  he  neither  «>old,  nor 

much  discouraged  (at  divers  other  ex-  indeed  ought  t^  brook."     Letteri  by 

cellent  men  have  bee«)  in  hit  leveral  Eminent  persodS*  fcc. 
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confounded  with  a  person  of  both  his  nanies,  who  was  fel- 
low of  Pembroke-hall,  and  a  contemporary. 

To  the  course  of  learning  usual  in  his  time,  and  which 
was  neither  copious  nor  solid,  he  appears  to  have  added 
the  study  of  the  Latin  classics  of  the  purer  ages,  which  was 
then  less  frequent,  although  more  liberally  tolerated,  and 
more  admired,  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. In  the  fifteenth  century  the  latter  was  scarcely 
known,  unless  to  the  enterprizing  spirit  of  Grocyn,  Lin- 
acre,  and  the  other  restorers  of  literature ;  aud  was  so  little 
relished,  as  to  be  sometimes  a  topic  of  ridicule,  and  some- 
times as  dangerous  as  heresy. 

For  his  first  advancement  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
indebted  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  was  one  of  those  friends 
of  Henry  VU.  whom  that  monarch  rewarded,  after  the 
crown  was  established  in  security.  Probably  also  by  his 
interest  Smyth  was  appointed,  September  20,  1485,  to  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  with  an  annual  stipend 
of  40/.  and  an  additional  allowance  of  eighteen-pence  per 
day  during  bis  attendance,  in  person^  or  by  his  deputy, 
on  the  lord  chancellor.  This  salary  is  worthy  oP  notice,  as 
the  sum  exceeds  that  which  was  attached  to  it,  not  only  on 
a  subsequent  appointment  in  this  reign,  but  for  a  century 
afterwards.  It  was,  therefore,  probably  given  as  a  special 
remuneration  to  Smyth,  whose  influence  appears  to  have 
been  increasing.  It  is  certain-  that,  while  in  this  office,  he 
was  solibited  by  the  university  of  Oxford  to  interpose,  on 
a  very  critical  occasion,  when  they  had  incurred  the  king^s 
displeasure ;  and  such  was  his  influence,  that  his  majesty 
was  pleased  tb  remove  their  fears,  and  confirm  their  privi« 
leges.  This  occurred  in  the  second  year  of  Henry's  reign. 
While  Smyth  held  this  office,  we  also  find  hfs  name  in  a 
writ  of  privy-seal  for  the  foundation  of  Norbridge*s  chantry 
in  the  parish  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Guildford, 
along  with  Elizabeth,  consort  of  Henry  VII.,  Margaret, 
countess  of  Richmond,  his  mother,  Thomas  Bourchier  and 
Reginald  Bray,  knights. 

A  few  years  after  his  being  made  clerk  of  the  hanaper, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Stephen's,  West- 
minster, a  dignity  usually  conferred  on  some  favourite 
chaplain  whom  the  king  wished  to  have  near  his  person. 
The  precise  time  of  his  arriving  at  this  preferment  cannot 
lie  discovered,  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  July 
28,   14S0,  when  Henry  Sbarpe -occurs  as  dean.     While  iti 
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this  office  he  resided  in  Canon-row,  and  was  honoured  hj 
his  royal  master  with  a  seat  in  the  privy-council.  Froo^ 
these  preferments  it  may  be  inferred  that  Smyth's  talents 
and  address  had  justified  the  hopes  of  bis  family  and  pa- 
trons. He  must  certainly  have  been  a  favourite  with  the 
king,  and  not  less  so  with  his  mother,  the  countess  of 
Richmond,  who  on  June  14,  1492,  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Cheshunt,  which  he  quitted  in  1494  for  higher 
preferment.  She  conferred  upon  him  another  mark  of  her 
(Honfidence,  in  appointing  him  one  of  the  feoffees  of  those 
manors  and  estates,  which  were  to  answer  the  munificent 
purposes  of  her  will.  As  to  the  reports  of  his  former  bio- 
graphers, that  he  held,  at  one  time,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Surrey,  and  the  prepositure  of  Wells,  Mr.  Churton  has 
clearly  proved  that  they  have  no  foundation. 

When  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  bishop  Hales,  Dec.  30,  1490,  the  king 
bestowed  it  on  Smyth,  by  the  style  of  *'  Our  beloved  and 
faitliful  Counsellor,  Dean  of  our  free  chapel  within  our 
own  palace  at  Westminster.'*  The  time  neither  of  his 
election  nor  consecration  is  upon  record,  but  the  latter 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  between  the  12th  and 
29th  of  January  1492-3.  The  cause  of  so  considerable  an 
^interval  from  the  death  of  his  predecessor  must  probably 
be  sought  in  the  capricious  proceedings  of  the  court  of 
Rome  on  such  occasions.  His  final  settlement  in  this  see 
was  followed  by  a  visitation  of  the  clergy  under  his  controul, 
tnd  the  performance  of  those  other  duties  incumbent  on 
kis  new  station.  His  usual  residences  were  at  Beaudesert, 
and  at  Pipe,  both  near  Lichfield,  or  at  bis  palace  in  Lon- 
don, which  stood  on  tl^e  site  of  Somerset-house. 

His  next  promotion  was  of  the  civil  ^ind,  that  of  presi- 
dent of  the  prince's  councfl  within  the  marches  of  Wales. 
The  unsettled  state  of  Wales  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
Henry  VII  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne;  and  the 
wisest  policy,  in  order  to  civilize  and  conciliate  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  appeared  to  consist  in 
delegating  such  a  part  of  the  executive  power  as  might 
give  dignity  and  stability  to  the  laws,  and  ensure  subjection 
to  the  sovereign.  With  this  view  various  grants  j^nd  com<- 
missions  were  issued  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  and 
about  ]  492,  Arthur^  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester, 
was  included  io  a  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Warwick,  with  archbishop  Morton,  Smytby  bishop  of 
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Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  others.  There  was  a  renewal 
of  this  commission  in  the  17th  Henry  VII.  of  which  oar  pre- 
late,  who  had  then  been  translated  to  the  see  of  Lincoln, 
was  again  lord  president.  The  prince's  conrt  was  held 
ehiefly  at  Ludlow-castiei  long  the  seat  of  the  muses, 
honoured  at  this  time  with  a  train  of  learned  men  from  the 
universities,  and  afterwards  immortalized  by  Milton  and 
Butler.  Here  bishop  Smyth,  although  placed  in  an  office 
that  seemed  likely  to  divert  him  from  the  business  of  his 
diocese,  took  special  care  that  his  absence  should  be  com- 
pensated by  a  deputation  of  his  power  to  vicars- general, 
and  a  suffragan  bishop,  in  whom  he  could  confide :  and 
here  he  conceived  some  of  {hose  generous  and  liberal  plans 
which  have  conferred  honour  on  his  name.  The  first  in- 
stance of  bis  becoming  a  public  benefactor  was  in  rebuild- 
ing and  re-endowing  the  hospital  of  St.  John  in  Lichfield, 
which  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin  by  the  negligence 
of  the  friars  who  occupied  it.  Accordingly^  in  the  third 
year  of  hiis  Episcopate,  1495,  he  rebuilt  this  hospital,  and 
gave  a  new  body  of  statutes'  for  the  use  of  the  society.  Of 
this  foundation  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  here, 'that  the 
school  attached  to  it,  and  afterwards  joined  to  the  adjacent 
i»eminary  of  Edward  VI.  has  produced  bishops  Smalridge 
and  Newton,  the  chief  justices  Willes  and  Parker,  and 
those  illustrious  scholars,  Joseph  Addison  and  Samuel 
Johnson. 

Smyth  had  been  bishop  of  Lichfield  somewhat  more  than 
two  years,  when  he  was  translated  to  Lincoln,  November, 
1495.  In  1500  he  performed  a  strict  visitation  of  his  ca- 
thedral, which  his  liberality  bad  already  enriched,  and  pre- 
scribed such  matters  of  discipline  and  police  as  seemed 
calculated  to  preserve  order,  and  correct  that  tendency  to 
abuse,  which  rendered  frequent  visitations  necessary.  Nor 
was  his  care  of  his  diocese  at  large  less  actively  employed, 
in  hearing  and  examining  grievances,  and  promoting  dis- 
cipline and  moralsi  '*  But  perfection,"  his  biographer  has 
well  observed,  '*  is  not  the  attribute  of  man  ;  and  we  learn 
with  less  surprise  than  regret,  that  Smyth  did  not  escape 
the  common  fault  of  condemning  heretics  to  the  prison  or 
the  stake."  For  this  no  apology  can  here  be  offered.  The 
wonder  is,  that  we  are  still  solicited  to  a  fellow-feeling 
with  a  religion  which  could  warp  the  minds  of  such  men  as 
Smyth.  It  would  have  done  enougli  to  incur  our  aversion, 
bad  it  done  no  more  than  to  stai^  the  memory  of  those 
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benefactors^  to  whose  liberality  the  learning  of  the  present 
age  is  80  deeply  indebted. 

In  the  last-mentioned  year,  Smyth  was  requested  by  the 
uniTersity  of  Oxford  to  accept  the  office  of  chancellor,  then 
vacant  by  the  death  of  archbishop  Morton.  How  long  be 
continued  chancellor  is  not  exactly  known,  but  his  resign 
nation  must  have  taken  place  about  1503,  when  we  find 
Dr.  Mayew  held  that  office.  In  1507-8,  he  concerted  the 
plan  of  Brasen-nose  college,  along  with  his  friend  sir  Ri- 
chard Sutton,  and  lived  to  see  it  completed.  Of  his  death 
we  have  few  particulars,  nor  can  his  age  be  ascertained. 
After  making  a  will  in  due  form,  characterized  by  the 
liberality  which  had  distinguished  his  whole  life,  he  ex- 
pired at  Buckden,  Jan.  2,  1513-14,  and  was  interred  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  under  a 
marble  gravestone,  richly  adorned  with  brass,  which  sir 
William  Dagdale  had  leisure  to  describe  just  before  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  republican  soldiers  or  mob.  A  mural 
monument  was  recently  put  up,  with  a  suitable  inscription, 
by  the  rev.  Ralph  Cawley,  D.  D.  and  principal  of  Brasen-* 
nose  from  1770  to  1777. 

The  progress  of  this  munificent  work,  Brasen-nose  col- 
lege, may  be  seen  in  our  authorities.  The  charter  of 
foundation  granted  to  bishop  Smyth  and  Richard  Sutton, 
esq.  is  dated  Jan.  15^  1511-12;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
society  became  a  permanent  Corporation  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Hugh,  Nov.  17,  1512,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  Ac- 
cording to  the  charter,  the  society  was  to  consist  of  a  prin- 
cipal and  sixty  scholars,  to  be  instructed  in  the  sciences 
of  sophistry,  logic,  and  philosophy,  and  afterwards  in  di- 
vinity, and  they  misht  possess  lands,  &c.  to  the  yearly 
value  of  500/.  beyond  all  burdens  and  repairs:  The  num- 
ber of  fellows,  however,  was  not  completed  until  their  re- 
venues, by  being  laid  out  on  land,  began  to  be  certainly 
productive. 

The  estates  which  bishop  Smyth  bestowed  on  the  college 
were  chiefly  two,  Bassefs  Fee,  in  the  environs  of  Oxford, 
which  formerly  i^  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Bassets, 
barons  of  Headington  ;  and  the  entire  property  of  the  sup- 
pressed priory  of  Cold  Norton,  with  its  manors  and  estates 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Northamptonshire,  which  had  been 
sold  to  bishop  Smyth  by  the  convent  of  St.  Stephen^s 
Westminster  for  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  marks.* 

•   1  ChuriOD'c  Lives  of  the  Foundera.— Cbalmeri'i  Hiit.  of  Oxford. 
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SMITH  (William^  herald  and  antiquary,  was  born  in 
Cheshire,  and  descended  from  the  Smiths  or  Smyths  of 
Oldhough.    'He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  in  wiiat  col- 
lege Wood  has  not  asceruined,  there   being  several  of 
the  same  names  about  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    When  he  left  the  university,  we  cannot  trace  his 
progress,  but  on  bis  application  at  the  Heralds*  college  for 
the  office  of  Rouge-Dragon,  it  was  said  that  he  had  been  a 
merchant  and   traveller.     He  was   recommended  by  sfr 
George  Carey,  knight- marshal ;  apd  **  The  Society  of  Arms 
finding,  by  many,  that  he  was  honest,  and  of  a  quiet  con- 
versation, and  well  languaged,**  joined  in  the  supplication, 
which  gained  him  this  office.     Anstis  says,  that  he  had 
long  resided  abroad,  and  had  Icept  an  inn,  atNuremburgh, 
in  Germany,  the  sign  at  the  door  of  which  was  the  Goose. 
He  wrote  a  description  of  Cheshire,  which,  with  his  histo- 
rical collections  made  about  1 590,  or  a  copy  of  them,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  sir  Randolph  Crew,  km.  lord  chief  Justice 
of  the  KingVbench,  his  grandson,  sir  Randolph  Crew,  gave 
them  to  the  public.     Thiese  materials,  and  the  labours  of 
William  Webb,  form  the  bulk  of  "King's  Vale-Royal,*'  pub- 
lished in.  fol.  1656.     He  made  a  great  number  of  collections, 
relative  to  families  in  England  and  Germany.     He  wrote  a 
description  of  this  kingdom,  embellishing  it  with  drawings 
of  its  chief  towns.     Many  of  his  books  are  in  Philipot*s 
press,  in  the  College  at  Arms.    He  composed  an  Alphabet 
of  Arms,  which  the   Late  respected  Mr.  Brooke  supposed 
to  have  been  the  origin  or  basis  of  such  kind  of  books. 
The  original  was  lodged  in  King's-coUege  library,  in  Cam- 
bridge, to  which  it  had  been  given  by  Dr.  Richard  Rode- 
rick.    It  was  copied  in  1744,  by  the  rev.  William  Cole, 
M.  A.  of  Milton,  and  is  now  with  bis  other  M^S.  in  the 
British  Museum.    The  late  rev.  Samuel  Pegge,  the  anti- 
quary, had  a  manuscript  copy,  improved  by  him,  of  Derby- 
shire, as  visited  by  Glover.     This  skilful  and  indefatigable 
officer  at  arms  died,  without  farther  promotion,  Oct.  1,  1 6 )  8. 
In  the  Bodleian  library  are  tvvo  MSS.  by  Smith,  the  one 
''  The  Image  of  Heraldrye,  &c.'*  a  sort  of  intrortuction  to 
the  science,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Anstis;  the  other, 
**  Genealogies  of  the  different  potentates  of  Furope,  1578,** 
formerly  Peter  Le  Neve's.     A  new  edition,  whk  acUiitions, 
of  the  '<  Vale-Royal,"  was  published  at  Chester,  1778, 
2  vob.  8vo. ' 

*  Atk.  Ox.  vol.  1.  new  edit.— Koble't  CofUge  of  Anns.— Goagh't  Topog.  vol.  I.- 
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SMITH  (William),  a  learned  English  diTine  and  trans* 
lator,  5vai  the  son  of  the  rev.  Richard  Smith,  rector  of  All* 
Saints,  and  nainister  of  St.  Andrew,  both  in  Worcester, 
who  died  in  1726.  He  was  bom  at  Worcester  in  1711, 
and  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  that  city.  In  1728 
be  was  admitted  of  New-college,  Oxford,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded B.  A.  in  17S2,  M.  A.  in  1737,  and  D.  D.  in  1758. 
In  1735  he  was  presented  by  his  patron,  James  earl  of 
Derby,  in  whose  family  he  was  reader,  to  the  rectory  of 
Trinity-church,  Chester,  and  by  his  son  and  successor's 
interest,  whose  chaplain  he  was,  to  the  deanery  of  Chester 
in  175S.  He  held  the  mastership  of  Brentwood-school  in 
Essex  for  one  year,  1748;  and  in  1753  was  nominated  by 
the  corporation  of  Liverpo<fl  one  of  the  ministers  of  St. 
Geerge*s  church  there,  which  he  lesignod  in  1767.  With 
his  deanery  he  held  the  parish  churches  of  Handley  and 
Trinity,  but  in  1780  resigned  the  last  for  the  rectory  of 
West  Kirkby.  H»  died  Jan.  12,  1787.  His  character  is 
thus  briefly  drawn  by  his  biographer :  **  He  was  tall  and 
genteel ;  his  voice  was  strong,  clear,  and  melodious ;  he 
»poke  Latin  fluently,  and  was  complete  master  not  only  of 
the  Greek  but  Hebrew  language ;  his  mind  was  so  replete 
with  knowledge,  that  he  was  a  living  library  ;  his  manner  of 
address  was  graceful,  engaging,  and  delightful;  his  sermons 
wer^  pleasing,  informing,  convincing ;  tus  memory,  even  in 
age,  was  wonderfully  retentive,  and  his  conversation  was  po- 
lite, affable,  and  in  the  highest  degree  improving."  He  is 
known  in  the  learned  world,  chiefly  by  his  valuable  transla- 
tions of  <<  Longinus  on  the  Sublime,"  1739,  8vo,  which  went 
through  four  editions,  the  last  of  wbich,  with  the  frontispiece 
designed  by  Dr.  Wall  of  Worcester,  is  said  to  be  the  best ; 
"  Thucydides,"  1753,  2  vols.  4to,  reprinted  in  1781,  8vO; 
"  Xenophon's  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Greece,"  1770,  4to. 
In  1782  he  published  *<  Nine  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes," 
8vo,  very  elegantly  written.  In  1791,  appeared  •.*Tbe 
Poetic  Works  of  the  rev.  William  Smith,  D.  D.  late  dean 
of  Chester;  with  some  accouut  of  the  life  and  writiligs.  of 
the  Author.  ,By  Thomas  Crane,  minister  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Olave  in  Chester,  &c."  This  work  we  have 
not  seen,  and  for  the  account  of  Dr.  Smith's  life  we  are 
indebted  to  a  review  of  it  in  the  Gent.  Mag.' 

SMOLLETT  (Tobias),  a  historian,  novelist,  and  poet 
of  considerable  reputation,  was  the  grandson  of  sir  James 

)  Qtat  Mag.  vol.  LXI. 
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Smollett  of  Bonhill,  a  member  of  the  Scotch  parliameot, 
and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  framing  the  treaty  of 
union.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  sir  Aulajr  Macau- 
ley,  bart.  of  Ardincaple,  by  whom  he  bad  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  fourth  son,  Archibald,  married  with- 
out asking  his  father's  consent,  Barbara  Cunningham, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Gilbertfield,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow.  His  father,  however,  allowed  him 
aa  income  of  about  300/.  a-year.  He  unfortunately  died, 
after  the  birth  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who,  with  their 
mother,  were  left  dependent  on  the  grandfather,  and  we 
do  not  find  that  he  neglected  them.  Tobias,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  and  the  youngest  of  those  children,  was 
born  in  the  house  of  Dalquhurn,  near  Renton  in  the  parish 
of  Cardross,  in  1721,  and  christened  Tobias  George;  but 
this  latter  uan^  he  does  not  appear  to  have  used. 

The  scenery  amidst  which  he  passed  his  early  yean, 
and  cultivated  the  rouses,  he  has  described,  in  Humphrey 
Clinker,  with  picturesque  enthusiasm.  He  was  first  in- 
structed in  classical  learning  at  the  school  of  Dumbarton, 
by  Mr.  John  Love,  one  of  the  ablest  schoolmasters  of  that 
country,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Chalmers  has  done  aaiple  jus- 
tice in  his  life  of  Ruddiman.  While  at  this  school,  Smol- 
lett exhibited  symptoms  of  what  more  or  less  predominated 
through  life,  a  disposition  to  prove  his  superiority  of  un- 
derstanding at  the  ezpence  of  \hose  whose  weaknesses 
and  failings  he  thought  he  could  turn  into  ridicule  with  im- 
punity. The  verses  which  be  wrote  at  this  early  age  were 
principally  satires  on  such  of  his  schoolfellows  as  happened 
to  displease  him.  He  wrote  also  a  poem  to  the  memory  of 
the  celebrated  Wallace,  whose  praises  he  found  in  the 
•tory-books  and  ballads  of  every  cottage.  From  Dumbar- 
ton be  was  reoAoved  to  Glasgow,  where,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, he  determined  in  favour  of  the  study  of  medicine, 
and,  according  to  ihe  usual  practice,  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  John  Gordon,  then  a  surgeon,  and  afterwards  a 
physician  of  considerable  eminence,  whom  he  was  unjustly 
accused  of  ridiculing  under  the  name  of  Potion,  in  bis 
novel  of  Roderic  Random. 

From  bis  medical  studies,  which  he  cultivated  with  assi- 
duity, he  was  occasionally  seduced  by  a  general  love  of 
'polite  literature,  and  seemed'  unconsciously  to  store  his 
mind  with  that  fund  of  extensive,  though  perhaps  not  pro- 
faund  knowledge,  which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  exe- 
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cute  80  manj  works  in  various  branches.  His  satirical  dis- 
position also  followed  him  to  Glasgoi^,  by  which  he  made 
a  few  admirers,  and  many  enemies.  Dr.  Moore  has  re- 
lated, with  suitable  gravity,  that  he  once  threw  a  snowball 
with  such  dexterity  that  it  gave  both  a  blow  and  a  repartee. 
But  such  frolics  were  probably  not  frequent,  and  his  time 
was  in  general  more  profitably  or  at  least  more  seriously 
employed.  Before  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year, 
he  began  to  feel  the  ambition  of  a  dramatic  poet,  and 
wrote  the  tragedy  of  the  *'  Regicide,'*  which  was  consi- 
dered as  an  extraordinary  production  for  a  person  of  his 
years;  but  we  do  not  read  it  as  it  was  originally  composed, 
nor  was  it  made  public  until  nearly  ten  years  after. 

On  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported him  in  his  studies,  but  left  no  permanent  provision 
for  the  completion  of  them,  he  removed  to  London,  in 
<}uest  of  employment  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  strength- 
ened his  hopes  by  carrying  his  tragedy  with  him.  The 
latter,  however,  was  in  all  respects  an  unfortunate  specu- 
lation. After  being  amused  and  cajoled  by  all  the  common 
and  uncommon  tricks  of  the  theatrical  managers,  for  nearly 
ten  years,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  it  to  the 
press  in  vindication  of  his  own  importunities,  and  the  opi« 
nions  of  his  friends.  His  preface  may  yet  be  read  with 
advantage  by  the  candidates  for  stage  favour,  although 
modern  managers  are  said  to  be  less  fastidious  than  their 
predecessors,  and  from  the  liberality  of  their  admissions, 
leave  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  they  have  not  lost  the 
privilege  of  rejection.  In  this  preface,  Smollett  was  not 
sparing  of  bis  indignation,  but  he  reserved  more  substan- 
tial revenge  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  1741,  he  procured  the  situation  of 
surgeon's-mate  on  ^oard  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  sailed  on 
the  4infortunate  expedition  to  Carthagena,  which  he  de- 
scribed in  his  **  Roderic  Random,**  and  afterwards  more 
historically  in  a  '^  Compendium  of  Voyages,**  published  in 
1756,  in  7  vols.  l2mo.  The  issue  of  that  expedition  could 
not  be  more  humiliating  to  Smollett  than  his  own  situation, 
so  averse  to  the  disposition  of  a  young  man  of  his  taste 
and  vivacity.  He  accordingly  quitted  the  service  while 
his  ship  was  in  the  West-Indies,  and  resided  for  some  time 
in  Jamaica,  but  in  what  capacity  or  how  supported,  bis 
biographer  has  not  informed  us.  Here,  however,  be  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards 
married. 
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In  1746,  be  returned  to  London,  and  having  heard 
many  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  severities  practised  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  he  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings,  and  love  for  his  country,  in  a  beautiful  and  spi- 
rited poem,  entitled  "The  Tears  of  Scotland.*'  The 
subject  was  doubtless  attractive  as  a  poet,  but  as  he  had 
been  bred  a  Whig,  he  was  rather  inconsistent  in  his  prin- 
ciples, and  certainly  very  unfortunate  in  his  predictions. 
His  friends  wished  him  to  suppress  this  piece,  as  having  a 
tendency  to  oB'end  the  Whigs,  on  whose  patronage  he  had 
some  reliance ;  and  although  his  enthusiasm  was  at  present 
rather  too  warm  for  advice,  and  he  had  from  this  time  de- 
clared war  against  the  whig-ministers  under  George  IL  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  published  with  his  name  for 
many  years  after. 

In  1746  he  first  presented  himself  to  the  public  as  the 
author  of  *^  Advice,  a  Satire,"  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  excite  indignation  against  certain  public  characters,  by 
accusations  which  a  man  of  delicacy  would  disdain  to  bring 
forward  under  any  circumstances,  and  which  are  generally 
brought  forward  under  the  very  worst.  What  this  produc- 
tion contributed  to  his  fame,  we  are  not  told  ;  his  friends, 
however,  were  alarmed  and  disgusted,  and  his  enemies 
probably  increased.  About  this  time  he  wrote  (for  Covent- 
garden  theatre),  an  opera  called  "Alceste,"  which  was 
never  acted  or  printed,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  author  and  the  manager.  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
who,  in  all  his  writings,  trusts  too  much  to  bis  memory, 
informs  us,  that  Handel  set  this  opera  to  music,  and,  that 
bis  labour  might  not.  be  lost,  afterwards  adapted  the  airs 
to  Dryden*s  second  ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day.  But  Handel 
composed  that  ode  in  1739,  according  to  Dr.  Bucney's 
more  accurate  and  scientific  history  of  music.  In  1747, 
our  author  published  '^Reproof,  a  Satire,"  as  a  second 
part  of  ''  Advice)*'  and  consisting  of  the  same  materials, 
with  the  addition  of  some  severe  lines  on  Rich,  the  manager 
of  Covent-garden  theatre,  with  whom  he  bad  just  quar- 
relled. 

In  the  same  year  he  married  miss  Anne  Lascelles,  the 
lady  whom  he  had  courted  in  Jamaica,  and  with  whom  he 
had  the  promise  of  three  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sum, 
however,  he  obtained  but  a  small  part,  and  that  after  a  very 
expensive  law-suit.  As  he  had,  upon  his  marriage,  hired 
a  genteel  house,  and  lived  in  a  more  hospitable  style  th§n 
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the  possestioff  of  the  whole  of  his  wife's  fortnne  could  have 
supported,  be  was  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his 
pen,  and  produced,  in  174S|  <<Tbe  Adventures  of  Rode- 
rick Random/*  in  2  vols.  12mo.  This  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  hit  writings,  and  perhaps  the  most  popular 
novel  of  the  age,  partly  owing  to  the  notion  that  it  was  in 
many  respects  a  history  of  his  own  life,  and  partly  to  its 
intrinsic  merit,  as  a  delineation  of  real  life,  manners,  and 
characters,  given  with  a  force  of  humour  to  which  the  pub- 
lick  had  not  been  accustomed.  If,  indeed,  we  consider  its 
moral  tendency,  there  are  few  productions  more  unfit  for 
perusal ;  yet  such  were  his  opinions  of  public  decency  that 
be  seriously  fancied  he  was  writing  to  humour  the  taste, 
and  correct  the  morals,  of  the  age.  That  it  contains  a 
history  of  his  own  life  was  probably  a  surmise  artfully  cir- 
culated to  excite  curiosity,  but  that  real  charatSters  are  de- 
picted was  much  more  obvious.  Independent  of  those 
whom  he  introduced  out  of  revenge,  as  Lacy  and  Garrick 
for  rejecting  his  tragedy,  there  are  traits  of  many  other 
persons  more  or  less  disguised,  to  the  introduction  of  which 
he  was  incited  merely  by  the  recollection  of  foibles  which 
deserved  to  be  exposed.  Every  man  who  draws  characters, 
whether  to  complete  the  fable  of  a  novel,  or  to  illustrate 
an  essay,  will  be  insensibly  attracted  by  what  he  has  seen 
in  real  life,  and  Veal  life  was  Smollett's  object  in  all  his  no- 
vels. His  only  monster  is  count  Fathom ;  but  Smollett  deals 
in  none  of  those  perfect  beings  who  are  the  heroes  of  the 
more  modern  novel. 

In  1749,  his  tyigedy  **The  Regicide,"  as  already  no- 
ticed, was  published,  very  much  to  his  emolument,  but 
certainly  without  any  injury  to  the  judgment  of  the  mana- 
gers who  had  rejected  it.  Extraordinary  as  it  might  have 
appeared,  if  published  as  he  wrote  it  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, it  seemed  no  prodigy  in  one  of  more  advanced  years, 
who  bad  adopted  every  improvement  which  his  critical 
friends  could  suggest  The  preface  has  been  mentioned  as 
containing  his  complaints  of  delay  and  evasion,  .and  he  bad 
now  more  effectually  vented  his  rage  on  lord  Lyttelton  and 
Mr.  Garrick  in  "  Roderick  Random.**  With  Garrick,  how- 
ever, he  lived  to  be  reconciled  in  a  manner  which  did  credit 
to  their  respective  feelings. 

In  1750,  he  took  a  trip  to  Paris,  where  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Moore,  his  biographer,  who  informs 
m  that  he  indulged  the  common  English  prejudices  against 
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the  J^rencb  nation,  and  never  attained  the  language  so  per* 
fectly  as  to  be  able  to  mix  familiarly  with  the  inhabitants* 
His  stay  here  was  not  long,  for  in  1751,  he  published  his 
second  most  popular  novel,  **  Peregrine  Pickle,'*  in  4  vols. 
1 2mo,  which  was  received  with  great  avidity.  In  the  se* 
cond  edition,  which  was  called  for  within  a  few  months, 
he  speaks  with  more  craft  than  truth  of  certain  book- 
sellers and  others  who  misrepresented  the  work,  and  ca« 
lumniated  the  author.  He  coold  not,  however,  conceal, 
and  all  his  biographers  have  told  the  shameless  tale  for 
him,  that  ^*  he  received  a  handsome  reward"  for  inserting 
the  profligate  memoirs  of  lady  Vane.  It  is  only  wonder- 
ful, that  after  this  he  could  ^^  flatter  himself  that  he  had  ex- 
punged every  adventure,  phrase,  and  insinuation  thatt;ould 
be  construed  by  the  most  delicate  readers  into  a  trespass 
upon  the  rules  of  decorun).*'  In  this  work,  as  in  '*  Rode- 
rick Random,"  he  indulged  his  unhappy  propensity  to 
personal  satire  and  revenge,  by  introducing  living  charac- 
ters. He  again  endeavoured  to  degrade  those  of  Garrick 
and  Quin,  who,  it  is  said,  had  expressed  a  more  unfayour- 
abie  opinion  of  the  **  Regicide"  than  even  Garrick :  and 
he  was  perhaps  yet  more  unpardonable  in  holding  up  Dr. 
Akenside  to  ridicule. 

Smollett  had  hitherto  dcrircd  his  chief  support  from  his 
pen  ;  but  after  the  publication  of  <^  Peregrine  Pickle,"  he 
appears  to  have  had  a  design  of  resuming  his  medical  pro- 
fession, and  announced  himself  as  having  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  but  from  what  university  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. In  tb\s  character,  however,  be  endeavoured  to 
establish  himself  at  Bath,  and  published  a  tract  on  '*  The 
External  Use  of  Water."  In  ibis,  his  object  was  to  prove, 
that  pure  water^  both  for  warm  and  cold  bathing,  may  be 
preferred  to  waters  impregnated  with  minerals,  except  in 
certain  cases  where  the  vapour-*baih  is  requisite.  He  enters 
also  into  a  vindication  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Cleland,  a  sdrgeon 
at  Bath,  for  remedying  the  inconveniencies  relating  to  the 
baths  at  that  place.  Whatever  was  thought  of  this  pam- 
phlet, he  failed  in  his  principal  object.  He  had^  indeed, 
obtained  considerable  fame,  as  his  own  complaints,  and 
the  contemporary  journals  plainly  evince ;  but  it  was  not  of 
&at  kind  which  usually  leads  to  medical  practice. 

Disappointed  in  this  design,  be  determined  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  literary  undertakings,  for  many  of  which 
he  was  undoubtedly  better  qualified  by  learning  and  genius 
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than  roost  of  the  authors  by  profession  in  bis  day.  He  now 
fixed  bis  residence  at  Cbeisea,  on  an  establishment  of 
which  he  has  given  ibe  public  a  very  just  picture  in  his 
novel  of  ''  Humphrey  Ciinker.*'  If  the  picture  be  at  the 
same  time  rather  flattering^  it  must  be  recollected  that  it 
was  Smollett^s  peculiar  misfortune  to  make  enemies  in  every 
step  of  his  progress,  and  to  be  obliged  to  say  those  hand- 
some  things  of  himself  which  no  other  man  would  say  for 
him.  Dr.  Moore,  however,  assures  us  that  his  mode  of 
living  at  Chelsea  was  genteel  and  hospitable,  without  be- 
ing extravagant,  and  that  what  he  says  of  his  liberality  is 
not  overcharged. 

His  first  publication,  in  this  retirement,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  was  the  '^  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  count  Fathom,'' 
in  1753.  This  novel,,  in  the  popular  opinion,  has  been 
reckoned  greatly  inferior  to  his  former  productions,  but 
merely  perhaps  because  it  is  unlike  them.  There  is  such 
a  perpetual  flow  of  sentiment  and  expression  in  this  pro- 
duction, as  must  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of 
his  mind  ;  bpt  in  the  delineation  of  characters  he  departs 
too  much  from  real  life,  and  many  of  his  incidents  are 
highly  improbable.  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  lately  pubiUhed,  takes  credit  to  himself  for 
the  chariacter  of  Abraham  Adams,  and  of  Sheva,  in  his  co- 
medy of  the  Jew,  which  are,  howevei*,  correct  transcripts 
of  Smollett's  Jew,  nor  would  it  have  greatly  lessened  the 
merit  of  his  benevolent  views  towards  that  depressed  nation, 
bad  Mr.  Cumberland  frankly  made  this  acknowledgment. 

In  1755,  Smollett  published,  by  subscription,  a  trans- 
lation of  '*  Don  Quixote,"  in  two  elegant  quarto  volumes. 
It  a  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  a  translation  which  has 
so  long  superseded  every  other.  But  since  the  appearance 
of  lord  Woodhonselee's  admirable  *^  Essay  on  the  principles 
of  Translation,"  a  new  edition  of  that  by  Jarvis  has  been 
published,  and  will  serve  to  prove  what  his  lordship  has 
advanced,  that  Smollett's  was  merely  an  improved  edition 
of  that  forgotten  work.  Let  not  this,  however,  detract 
greatly  from  Smollett's  merit.  Writing,  as  he  did,  for 
bread,  dispatch  was  not  only  his  primary  object,  as  lord 
Woodhouselee  has  observed,  but  dispatch  was  probably  re- 
quired of  him.  He  has  excelled  Jarvis  while  he  availed 
himself  of  his  labours ;  and  such  was  his  strong  sense  of 
ridicule,  and  ample  fund  of  humour,  that  codld  be  have 
iixed  upon  a  proper  subject,  and  found  the  requisite  lei^ 
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sure,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  he  might  have  been 
the  rival  of  Cervantes  himself. 

After  the  publication  of  this  translation  he  visited  his  re- 
lations in  Scotland,  and  on  bis  return  to  England^  .was  en- 
gaged to  undertake  the  management  of  the  ^*  Critical  Re- 
view/' which  was  begun  in  1756,  in  dependence,  as  has 
been  asserted,  upon  the  patronage  of  the  Tories,  and  the 
high-church  party.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
extraordinary  aid  came  from  those  quarters,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  long  conducted  proves  that  the  success  of 
the  Monthly  Review  was  the  only  motive,  or,  if  that  could 
not  be  rivalled,  it  was  hoped  that  the  public  might  sup- 
port two  publications  of  the  kind.  To  this  task  Smollett 
brought  many  necessary  qualifications :  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  general  knowledge,  a  just  taste  in  works  of  criticism, 
and  a  style,  flowing,  easy,  and  popular.  He  had  also 
much  acquaintance  with  the  literary  history  of  his  times^ 
and  could  translate  with  readiness  from  some  of  the  modern 
languages.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  his  misfortune 
here,  as  in  every  stage  of  his  life,  that  the  fair  display  of 
his  talents,  and  perhaps  the  genuine  sentiments  of  his  heart, 
were  perverted  by  the  prejudices  of  friendship,  or  by  the 
more  inexcusable  impulses  of  jealousy,  revenge,  and  all 
that  enters  into  the  composition  of  an  irriuble  temper. 
He  had  already  suffered  by  provoking  unnecessary  ani- 
mosity, and  was  now  in  a  situation  where  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  escape  invidious  imputation,  had  he 
practised  the  utmost  candour  and  moderation.  How  much 
more  dangerous  such  a  situation^  to  one  who  was  always  too 
regardless  of  past  experience,  and  who  seems  to  have  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  which  secrecy  afforded,  of  deal- 
ing his  blows  around  without  discrimination,  and  without 
mercy.  It  is  painful  to  read  in  the  early  volumes  of  this 
Review,  the  continual  personal  abuse  he. levelled  at  his 
rival,  Mr.  Grifliths,  who  very  rarely  took  any  notice  of  it; 
and  the  m^ny  vulgar  and  coarse  sarcasms  he  directed 
against  every  author  who  presumed  to  doubt  the  infalli- 
bility of  his  opinions.  It  is  no  less  painful  to  contemplate 
the  self-sufficiency  displayed  on  every  occasion  where  he 
can  introduce  his  own  character  and  works. 

Among  others  whom  he  provoked  to  retaliate,  was  the 
noted  political  quack.  Dr.  Sbebbeare,  Churchill,  the  poet, 
and  Grainger.  But  the  contest  in  which  be  was  involved 
with  admiral  Knowles  terminated  in  a  more  honourable 
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manner.  .That  oflScer  thought  proper  to  prosecute  the 
printer  of  the  ''  Critical  Review/*  (the  late  Mr.  Hamilton) 
for  a  paragraph  in  the  Review  re6ectiog  on  his  character, 
declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  his  only  object  was  to  dis- 
cover the  author,  and  if  he  proved  to  be  a  gentleman^  to 
obtain  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman  from  him.  Smollett, 
by  applying  to  persons  acquainted  with  Knowles,  endea- 
voured to  avert  the  prosecution ;  but,  finding  that  impossible, 
the  moment  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced  against 
the  printer,  he  stept  forth  in  open  court,  and  avowed  him- 
self the  author.  After  this  spirited  action,  which  yet,  in 
Koowles^s  opinion,  did  not  constitute  him  a  gentleman^  he 
was  prosecuted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  100/.  and  be  im- 
prisoned for  three  months. 

Soon  after  the  copimencement  of  the  Review  he  pub- 
lished, but  without  his  name,  the  *^  Compendium  of  Voy«> 
sffCS}*'  ^  ^ols.  l2mo,  already  noticed,  a  work  not  eminently 
successful,  and  which  has  not  since  been  reprinted.  This 
was  a  species  of  compilation,  however,  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified.  He  hiew  how  to  retrench  superfluities,  and 
to  bring  forward  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  the  narrative  in 
an  elegant  style;  and  in  drawing  characters,  when  they 
fell  in  his  way,  he  discovered  much  judgment  and  pre- 
cision. 

In  1757  he  attempted  the  stage  a  second  time,  by  a  co-^ 
medy^  or  rather  farce,  entitled  <<The  Reprisals,  or,  this 
Tars  of  Old  England,"  which  Garrick,  notwithstanding 
their  former  animosity,  accepted,  and  produced  upon  the 
stage,  where  it  had  a  temporary  success.  Davies,  in  his 
life  of  Garrick,  gives  an  account  of  the  manager's  behaviour 
t>n  this  occasion,  which  reflects  much  honour  on  him,  and 
so  touched  Smollett's  feelings  that  he  embnaced  every 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  that  eminent 
actor,  and  of  convincing  him  *^  that  his  gratitude  was  as 
warm  as  any  other  of  his  passions.'' 

Notwithstanding  his  numerous  engagements,  he  pro- 
duced a  work  in  1758,  which  is  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  literary  industry.  This  was  his  ^  Complete  History  of 
England  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  1748,"  published  in  four  quarto  volumes*. 
This  he  is  said  to  have  composed  and  finiriied  for  the  press 

*  Thrae  ooly  wtra  puUiilMd  «t  fhii  tims,  snd  the  fourth  trM  aaerwards  given 
grmiit  to  Uif  pvrckaMn  of  th«  Ibrmer. 
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in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  months.  It  was  immedis^tely 
after  reprinted  in  Svo,  in  weekly  numbers,  of  which  an 
impression  of  ten  thousand  was  bought  up  with  avidity. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  long  on  the  merits  of  a 
work  so  well  known,  and  undoubtedly  entitled  to  high 
praise  as  a  compilation,  but  beyond  this  his  warmest 
admirers  cannot  judiciously  extend  their  encomiums. 
Although*  it  may  be  allowed  to  excel  the  histories  of  Carte 
or  Guthrie,  and  on  account  of  its  brevity  to  be  preferable 
to  Rapin,  and  far  more  to  his  continuator  Tindal,  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  histories  of  Hume, 
Robertson,  Gibbon,  or  Henry.  In  the  "  Critical  Re- 
view" it  was  highly  praised,  as  might  be  expected,  but 
with  an  affectation  of  candour  and  moderation  which  Smol- 
lett could  not  long  preserve.  In  the  Review  for  Septem- 
ber 1758,  we  have  a  piece  of  querulous  declamation  which 
is  far  more  fully  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the 
author.  It  is  here  extracted  as  a  general  specimen  of  the 
indignation  which  he  felt  against  any  serious  attack,  and  it 
may  serve  to  explain  the  relative  position  in  which  he  stood 
with  his  contemporaries.  The  cause  of  the  following  effu- 
sion was  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Rev.  T.  Comber,  in 
which  he  censures  the  characters  given  by  Smollett  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  &c. 

Smollett's  answer  begins  thus  : 

**  Tell  me  yoitr  company  and  I  Ml  describe  your  man- 
ners, is  a  proverbial  apotliegm  among  our  neighbours,  and 
the  maxim  will  generally  hold  good ;  but  we  apprehend 
the  adage  might  be  more  justly  turned  to  this  purpose. 
Name  your  enemies,  and  I  Ml  guess  your  character.  If  the 
Complete  History  of  England  were  to  be  judged  in  this 
manner,  we  imagine  the  author  would  gladly  submit  to  the 
determination  of  the  public.  Let  us  then  see  who  are  the 
> professed  enemies  of  that  production:  the  sage,  the 
patriot,  the  sedate  Dr.  Shebbeare  :  the  serene  Griffiths 
and  his  spouse,  proprietors  and  directors  of  the  Monthly 
Review :  the  profound,  the  candid,  the  modest  Dr.  Hill : 
the  wiser  ^be  learned,  and  the  temperate  Thomas  Comber, 
A.  B.  whose  performance  we  are  at  present  to  consider. 
This  is  indeed  a  formidable  group  of  adversaries,  enough  to 
daunt  the  heart  of  any  young  adventurer  in  the  world  of 
letters;  but  the  author  of  the  Complete  History  of  Eng- 
land has  been  long  familiar  with  such  seas  of  trouble.  The 
assault,  however,  which  be  has  sustained  from  some  of 
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these  heroes  was  not  altogether  unprovoked.  Shebbeare 
bad  been  chastised  in  the  Critical  Review  for  hts  insolent 
and  seditious  appeals  to  the  public.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  lash  was  exercised  by  the  author  of  the  Complete 
History  of  England,  therefore  he  attacked  that  perform- 
ance tooth  and  nail.  He  declared  that  there  was  neither 
grammari  meaning,  composition,  or  reflection,  either  in 
the  plan  or  the  execution  of  the  work  itself.  Griffiths  was 
enraged  against  the  same  gentleman,  beeause  he  was  sup-^ 
posed  to  have  set  up  the  Critical  Review,  in  opposition  to 
the  Monthly,  of  which  he  (Griffiths)  was  proprietor :  ac- 
cordingly he  employed  ah  obscure  grub,  who  wrote  in  his 
garret,  to  bespatter  the  History  of  England.  Hill,  for 
these  ten  years,  has  by  turns  praised  and  abused  Dr.  Smol- 
lett, whom  he  did  not  know,  without  being  able  to  vanquish 
that  silent  contempt  in  which  this  gentleman  ever  held 
him  and  all  his  productions :  piqued  at  this  indifference 
and  disdain,  the  said  Hill  has,  in  a  weekly  paper,  thrown 
out  some  dirty  insinuations  against  the  author  of  the  Com- 
plete History  of  England.  We  cannot  rank  the  proprietors 
of  R n  *  and  other  histories,  among  the  personal  ene- 
mies of  Df.  Smollett,  because  they  were  actuated  by  the 
dictates  of  self-interest  to  decry  his  performance.  This, 
however,  they  have  pursued  in  the  most  sordid,  illiberal,, 
and  ridiculous  manner :  they  have  caballed :  they  have 
slandered  :  they  have  vilified  :  they  have  prejudiced,  mis- 
represented, and  used  undue  influence  among  their  cor- 
respondents in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  they  have 
spared  neither  calumny  nor  expence  to  prejudice  the 
author  and  his  work :  they  have  had  the  effrontery  to  insi- 
nuate in  a  public  advertisement  that  he  was  no  better  than 
an  inaccurate  plagiary  from  Rapin  :  and  they  have  had  the 
folly  to  declare  that  Rapines  book  was  the  most  valuable 
performance,  just  immediately  after  they  had  taxed  Dr. 
Smollett  with  having,  by  a  specious  plan,  anticipated  the 
judgment  of  the  public.  Finally,  findiiig  all  their  en- 
deavours had  proved  abortive,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
they  hired  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Comber  of  York^ 
A.  B.  to  stigmatize  and  blacken  the  character  of  the  work 
which  has  been  to  them  such  a  source  of  damage  and  vex- 
ation.    Accordingly  this  their  champion  has  earned  his 

*  M«itt  of  the  namei  in  this  panag*  are  prioted  oaly  with  the  iaitiai  and 
Aaal  leiten,  except  that  of  Rapin  which  followf.  Thia  R— n  may  mean 
RobcrtaoD,  whMe  ant  hiitory  was  then  in  the  preia. 
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Wages  with  surprising  eagerness  and  resolution :  he  has 
dashed  through  thick  and  thin,  without  fear  of  repulse, 
without  dread  of  reputation.  Indeed  he  writes  with  a 
degree  of  acrimony  that  seems  to  be  personal :  perhaps,  if 
the  truth  was  known,  be  would  be  found  one  of  those 
obscure  authors,  who  have  occasionally  received  correc* 
tion  in  some  number  of  the  Critical  Review,  and  looks  upon 
Dr.  Smollett  as  the  administrator  of  that  correction ;  but 
this  we  only  mention  as  a  conjecture.'*— —»The  concluding 
paragraph  of  tliis  review  of  Comber's  pamphlet,  is  not  less 
characteristic  of  Smollett's  temper  and  style  when  he 
wished  to  be  thought  above  all  petty  resentments. 

Comber  *^  very  modestly  says  he  hopes  be  has  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  good  breeding,  and  employed  none 
of  that  virulence  which  the  Critical  Reviewers  have  exer- 
cised against  the  most  respectable  characters.  One  can 
hardly  refniin  from  laughing  when  he  reads  this  declara- 
tion. Mr.  Comber  may  always  be  assured  that  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Critical  Review- 
ers :  there  are  some  objects  too  pontemptible  to  excite 
resentment  We  should  be  glad,  however,  to  know  what 
those  most  respectable  characters  are  that  we  have  treated 
with  indecency.  Those  most  respectable  personages  are 
Drs.  Shebbeare  and  Hill,  Griffiths  and  his  spouse;  a 
groupe  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comber  will  make  a  very 
proper,  addition.  We  think  we  see  this  formidable  band, 
JForgetting  the  distinctions  of  party,  sitting  in  close  divan, 
animated  with  double  pots,  encouraged  with  double  pay 

by  the  right  worshipful  the  proprietors  of  R n,  to  renew 

their  attacks  against  the  Complete  History  of  England. 
We  shall  prophecy,  however,  that  the  author  of  that  work 
will  never  deign  to  take  any  public  notice  of  what  may  be 
advanced  against  him  by  writers  of  their  class.  He  con- 
siders them  as  little  inconsiderable  curs  barking  at  the 
moon.  Nevertheless,  in. order  to  whet  their  spleen,  we 
will  inform  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comber  that,  notwithstanding  the 
uncommon  arts  and  great  expence  with  which  his  honest 
employers  have  puffed  *  and  advertised  his  pamphlet,  the 
Complete  History  of  England  continues  to  rise  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public,  and  that  above  ten  thousand  num- 
bers of  the  work  are  weekly  purchased  by  the  subjects  of 

*  Comber's  pamphlet  wm  reviewed  in  the  M ootbly  m  Septdfllberi  and  Snol- 
Itti  opoid  not  hiTfe  teen  it  when  be  wrote  ihii. 
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Great  Britain,  besides  those  that  are  sold  in  Ireland  and  the 
plantations.*' 

During  his  confinement  in  the  king^s  bench  for  the  libel 
on  admiral  Knowles,  he  amused  himself  in  writing  the 
^  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves/'  a  sort  of  English 
Quixote.  This  he  gave  in  detached  parts  in  the  ^^  British 
Magazine,"  one  of  those  periodical  works  in  which  he  was 
induced  to  engage  by  the  consideration  of  a  regular  sup- 
ply. This  novel  was  afterwards  published  in  two  volumes, 
12mo,  but  had  not  the  popularity  of  his  former  works  of 
that  kind,  and  as  a  composition,  whether  in  point  of  fable, 
character,  or  humour,  is  indeed  far  inferior  to  any  of 
them. 

The  success  of  his  ^'  History^'  encouraged  him  to  write 
a  continuation  of  it  from  1748  to  1764.  The  volume  for 
1765,  his  biographer  seems  not  to  have  known,  was  writ- 
ten by  Guthrie,  during  Smollett's  absence  on  the  Conti- 
nent. By  the  History  and  Continuation  he  is  said  to  have 
cleared  2000/.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  written  the 
accounts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  for  the  Universal 
History,  when  published  in  octavo  volumes.  A  writer  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  states  that  he  received  fifteen 
hundred  guineas  for  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  same 
history,  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  he  was  dead  some 
years  before  that  edition  was  undertaken. 

When  lord  Bute  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  first 
minister,  Smollett's  pen  was  engaged  to  support  him 
against  the  popular  clamour  excited  by  Wilkes  and  his 
partizans.  With  this  view  our  author  commenced  a  weekly 
paper  called  "  The  Briton,'*  which  was  answered  by 
Wilkes  in  his  more  celebrated  *'  North  Briton."  Had  this 
been  a  contest  of  argument,  wit,  or  even  mere  personal 
and  political  recrimination,  Smollett  would  have  had  little 
to  fear  from  the  talents  of  Wilkes  ;  but  the  public  mind, 
inflamed  by  every  species  of  misrepresentation,  was  on  the 
side  of  Wilkes,  and  the  ^*  Briton"  was  discontinued,  when 
lord  Bute,  its  supposed  patron,  could  no  longer  keep  bis 
seat.  Before  this  short  contest,  Smollett  had  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Wilkes,  who,  having  no  animosities  that 
were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  serve  a  temporary  in* 
terest,  probably  did  not  think  the  worse  of  Smollett  for 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  triumph  over  the  author  of 
<*  The  Complete  History  of  England."  Smollett,  however, 
was  not  disposed  to  view  the  matter  with  this  complacency. 
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He  expected  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  was  disap- 
pointed, and  his  chagrin  on  this  occasion  he  soon  took  an* 
opportunity  to  express. 

About  the  years  1763  and  1764,  we  find  his  name  to  a 
translation  of  Voltaire's  Works,  and  to  a  compilation  en* 
titled  ^^  The  Present  State  of  all  Nations,'*  in  8  vols.  8vo. 
What  he  contributed  besides  his  name  to  either  of  these 
undertakings,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  transla- 
tion of  Voltaire  is  in  all  respects  beneath  his  talents. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1763,  he  went  abroad,  partly  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  partly  to  relieve  his  and  Mrs. 
Smollett's  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  only  child,  an  amiable 
young  lady  who  died  in  her  fifteenth  year.  He  pursued 
his  journey  through  France  and  Italy  about  two  years,  and 
soon  after  his  return  in  1766,  gave  the  public  the  result  of 
his  observations,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  entitled  "  Travels 
through  France  and  Italy."  This  work,  although  it  at- 
tained no  high  degree  of  popularity,  was  read  with  sympa- 
thetic interest,  as  exhibiting  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
author's  mind,  *^  traduced,"  as  he  informs  us,  **  by  malice, 
persecuted  by  faction,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of 
domestic  calamity."  On  this  account,  the  natural  and 
artificial  objects  which  make  travelling  delightful,  had  no 
other  effect  on  him  than  to  excite  his  spleen,  which  he  has 
often  indulged  in  representations  and  opinions  unworthy  of 
bis  taste.  These,  however,  are  not  unmixed  with  observa- 
tions of  another  kind,  acute,  just,  and  useful.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  a  subsequent  publication,  (''  Humphrey 
Clinker")  he  makes  his  principal  character,  Matthew 
Bramble,  describe  what  he  saw  in  England  in  the  same 
unvaried  language  of  spleen  and  ill  humour. 

Soon  after  hi^  arrival  from  the  continent,  his  health  still 
decaying,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Scotland,  and  re- 
newed his  attachment  to  his  relations  and  friends.  During 
this  journey,  Dr.  Moore  informs  us  that  ^<  he  was  greatly 
tormented  with  rheumatic  pains,  and  afflicted  besides  with 
an  ulcer  on  bis  arm,  which  had  been  neglected  on  its  first 
appearance.  These  disorders  confined  him  much  to  his 
chamber,  but  did  not  prevent  his  conversation  from  being 
highly  entertaining,  when  the  misery  of  which  they  were 
productive  permitted  him  to  associate  with  his  friends." 
From  Scotland  he  went  to  Bath,  and  about  the  beginning 
of  1767  had  recovered  bis  health  and  spirits  in  a  rery  con- 
siderable degree. 
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Hi^  next  production,  which  appeared  in  1769,  proved 
that  be  had  not  forgotten  the  neglect  with  which  be  was 
treated  by  that  ministry  in  whose  favour  he  wrote  **  The 
Briton/*  This  was  entitled  the  "  Adventures  of  an  Atom.*^ 
Under  fictitious  names,  of  Japanese  structure,  he  reviews 
the  conduct  of  the  eminent  politicians  who  had  conducted 
or  opposed  the  measures  of  government  from  the  year  1754, 
mnd  retracts  the  opinion  he  had  given  of  some  of  those 
statesmen  in  his  history,  particularly  of  the  earl  of  Chat- 
ham and  lord  Bute.  His  biographer  allows  that  many  of 
the  characters  are  grossly  misrepresented,  for  which  no 
other  reason  can  be  assigned  than  bis  own  disappointment. 
7he  whole  proves,  what  has  often  been  seen  since  his  time, 
that  the  measures  which  are  right  and  proper  when  a  reward 
is  in  view,  are  wrong  and  abominable  when  that  reward  is 
withheld. 

The  publication  of  this  work,  while  it  proclaimed  that 
his  sincerity  as  a  political  writer  was  not  much  to  be  de- 
pended on,  afforded  another  instance  of  that  imprudence 
which  his  biographer  has  ingeniously  carried  over  to  the 
account  of  independence.  His  health  again  requiring 
the  genial  influences  of  a  milder  clinuite,  the  expence  ot 
which  he  was  unable  to  bear,  his  friends  solicited  the  very 
persons  whom  he  had  just  satirized,  to  obtain  for  him  the 
office  of  consul  at  Nice,  Naples,  or  Leghorn.  Dr.  Moore 
informs  us,  with  more  acrimony  than  truth,  that  **  these 
applications  were  fruitless.  Dr.  Smollett  had  never  spa- 
nielled  ministers ;  he  could  not  endure  the  insolence  of 
office,  or  stoop  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  any  person  merely 
on  account  of  his  power,  and  besides,  he  was  a  man  of 
genius.*' 

He  set  out,  however,  for  Italy  early  in  1770,  with  a 
debilitated  body,  and  a  mind  probably  irritated  by  his 
recent  disappointment,  but  not  without  much  of  the  ease 
which  argues  firmness,  since,  during  this  journey  he  could 
so  pleasantly  divert  his  sorrows  by  writing  '*  The  Expedi- 
tion of  Humphrey  Clinker."  This  novel,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  for  it  has  no  regular  fable,  in  point  of  genuine 
humour,  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  delineation 
of  character,  is  inferior  only  to  his  <'  Roderick  Random'* 
and  «<  Peregrine  Pickle."  It  has  already  been  noticed 
that  Matthew  Bramble,  the  principal  character,  displays 
the  cynical  temper  and  humane  feelings  of  the  author  on 
his  tour  on  the  continent  i  and  it  may  now  be  added  that 
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he  has  givetl  another  sketch  of  himself  in  the  character  of 
Serle  in.  the  first  volume.  This  account  of  the  ingratitude 
of  Paunceford  to  Smollett  is  strictly  true,  and  as  bis  bio- 
graphers seem  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances,  the 
following  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  related  to  the  writer 
of  this  article  by  the  late  intimate  friend  of  Smollett,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  printer  and  proprietor  of  the  Critical 
Review. 

"  Paunceford  was  a  John  C 1,  who  was  fed  by  Smol- 
lett when  be  had  not  bread  to  eat,  nor  clothes  to  cover 
litm.  He  was  taken  out  to  India  as  private  secretary  to  a 
celebrated  governor-general,  and  as  essayist ;  and  after 
only  three  years  absence,  returned  with  forty  thousand 
pounds.  From  India  he  sent  several  letters  to  Smollett, 
professing  that  he  was  coming  over  to  lay  his  fortune  at  the 
feet  of  his  benefactor.  But  on  his  arrival  be  treated  Smol- 
lett, Hamilton,  and  others  who  had  befriended  him,  with 
the  most  ungrateful  contempt.  The  person  who  taught 
him  the  art  of  essaying  became  reduced  in  circumstances, 
and  is  now  (1792),  or  lately  was,  collector  of  the  toll  on 
carts  at  Holbom  bars.  C  1  never  paid  him  or  any 
person  to  whom  he  was  indebted.  He  died,  in  two  or 
three  years  after,  at  his  house  near  Hounslow,  universally 
despised.  At  the  request  of  Smollett,  Mr.  Hamilton  em- 
ployed him  to  write  in  the  Critical  Review,  which,  with 
Smollett's  charity,  was  all  his  support  previously  to  his  de- 
parture for  India.'' 

Such  kindness  and  such  ingratitude  ought  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, but  it  is  less  necessary  to  point  out  the  very  flat- 
tering account  be  has  given  of  his  hospitality  and  patron- 
age of  inferior  authors,  while  he  resided  at  Chelsea.  While 
full  credit  is  given  for  these  virtues,  it  cannot  be  a  dis- 
respectful wish  that  he  had  found  another  panegyrist  than 
himself.  There  are  few  instances  of  men  of  Dr.  Smol- 
lett's rank  in  the  literary  world  taking  so  many  opportuni- 
ties to  sound  their  own  praises,  and  that  without  any  of  the 
disguises  which  are  employed  by  men  who  wish  to  acquire 
a  factitious  character.  At  this  time,  perhaps,  he  was 
desirous  of  recovering  the  repuution  which  envy  and 
malice  had  suppressed  or  darkened,  and  might  not  be 
without  hopes  that,  as  he  was  now  approaching  the  close 
of  life,  his  enemies  would  relent,  and  admit  his  evidence. 

Id  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn,  he  lingered  through 
the  summer  of  1771,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 
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and  died  on  the  21st  of  October,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of 
bis  age.  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  visited  him  at'Leghorn,  ho- 
noured his  remains  with  a  Latin  inscription,  elegantly  no* 
ticing  his  genius  and  virtues,  and  severely  reflecting  on  the 
''  times,  in  which  hardly  any  literary  merit,  but  such  as 
was  in  the  most  fals^  or  futile  taste,  received  any  encou- 
ragement from  the  mock  Maecenases  of  Britain.**  In  1774, 
a  column  was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leven,  near  the  house  in  which  he  i%as  born.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  this  was  the  joint  production  of  lord  Karnes,  profes- 
sor George  Stuart,  and  John  Ramsay,  esq.  and  was  revised 
by  Dr.  Johnson.     It  is  elegant,  affecting,  and  modest. 

Dr.  Moore*8  opinion  of  his  personal  character  is  that 
given. 

*^  The  person  of  Smollett  was  stout  and  well-proportioned, 
his  countenance  engaging,  his  manner  reserved,  with  a 
certain  air  of  dignity  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was 
not  unconscious  of  his  own  powers.  He  was  of  a  disposi- 
tion so  humane  and  generous,  that  he  was  ever  •ready  to 
serve  the  unfortunate,  and  on  some  occasions  to  assist  them 
beyond  what  bis  circumstances  could  justify.  Though  few 
could  penetrate  with  more  acuteness  into  character,  yet 
none  was  more  apt  to  overlook  misconduct  when  attended 
with  misfortune. 

*^  He  lived  in  an  hospitable  manner,  but  he  despised  that 
hospitality  which  is  founded  on  ostentation,  which  enter- 
tains only  those  whose  situation  in  life  flatters  the  vanity  of 
the  entertainer,  or  such  as  can  make  returns  of  the  same 
kind,  that  hospitality  which  keeps  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  dinners.  Smollett  invited  to  his  plain  but  plen- 
tiful table,  the  persons  whose  characters  he  esteemed,  in 
whose  conversation  he  delighted,  and  many  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  stood  in  need  of  his  countenance 
and  protection. 

**  As  nothing  was  more  abhorrent  to  his  nature  than  pert- 
ness  or  intrusion,  few  things  could  render  him  more  indig- 
nant than  a  cold  reception  ;  to  this,  however,  be  imagined 
he  had  sometimes  been  exposed  on  his  application  in  favour 
of  others ;  for  himself  he  never  made  an  application  to  any 
great  man  in  his  life. 

*'  Free  from  vanity^  Sinollett  had  a  considerable  share  of 
pride,  and  great  sensibility;  his  passions  were  easily  moved, 
and  too  itnpetuous  when  roused ;  he  could  not  conceal  his 
contempt  of  folly,  his  detestation  of  fraud,  nor  refrain  ftom 
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proclaiming  his  iodignation  against  eveiy  instaoce  of  op« 
pression. 

**  Though  Smollett  possessed  a  versatility  of  style  iu 
writing,  which  he  could  accommodate  to  every  character, 
he  had  no  suppleness  in  bis  conduct.  His  learning,  dili- 
gence, and  natural  acuteness,  would  have  rendered  him 
eminent  in  the  science  of  medicine,  had  he  persevered  in 
that  profession  ;  other  parts  of  his  character  were  ill  suited 
'for  augmenting  his  practice.  He  could  neither  stoop  to 
inipose  on  credulity,  nor  humour  caprice. 

**  He  was  of  an  intrepid,  independent,  imprudent  dispo- 
sition, equally  incapable  of  deceit  and  adulation,  and  more 
disposed  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those  he  could 
serve,  than  of  those  who  could  serve  him.  What  wonder 
that  a  man  of  his  character  was  not,  what  is  called,  suc- 
cessful in  life !'' 

How  far  this  character  agrees  with  the  facts  detailed  in 
this  narrative,  and  which  are  principally  taken  from  Dr. 
Moore,  may  be  now  safely  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
reader. 

As  an  author,  Dr.  Smollett  is  universally  allowed  the 
praise  of  original  genius  displayed  with  an  ease  and  variety 
which  are  rarely  found.  Yet  this  character  belongs  chiefly 
to  his  novels.  In  correct  delineation  of  life  and  manners, 
and  in  drawing  characters  of  the  humourous  class,  he  has 
few  equals.  But  when  this  praise  is  bestowed,  every  critic 
who  values  what  is  more  important  than  genius  itself,  the 
interest  of  morals  and  decency,  must  surely  stop.  It  can 
be  of  no  use  to  analyze  each  individual  scene,  incident,  or 
character  in  works,  which,  after  all,  must  be  pronounced 
unfit  to  be  read.  But  if  the  morals  of  the  reader  were  in 
no  danger,  his  taste  can  hardly  escape  being  insulted  or 
perverted.  Smollett's  humour  is  of  so  low  a  cast,  and  his 
practical  jokes  so  frequently  end  in  what  is  vulgar,  mean, 
and  filthy,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  acquire  a  relish  for 
them,  without  injury  done  to  the  chaster  feelings,  and  to 
the  just  respect  due  to  genuine  wit  No  novel-writer  seems 
to  take  more  delight  in  assembling  images  and  incidents 
that  are  gross  and  disgusting ;  nor  has  he  scrupled  to  intro- 
duce, with  more  than  slight  notice,  those  vices  which  are 
not  fit  eveA  t9  be  named.  If  this  be  a  just  representation 
of  his  most  favourite  novels,  it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  it  by 
pointing  out  passages  which  do  credit  to  bis  genius,  and 
more  vain  to  attempt  to  prove  that  virtue  and  taste  are  not 
directly  injured  by  such  productions. 
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As  a  historian,  Smollett's  reputation  has  certainly  not 
been  preserved.  When  he  published  his  History,  some* 
thing  of  the  kind  was  wanted,  and  it  was  executed  in  a 
manner  not  unworthy  of  his  talents.  But  the  writings  of 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon  have  introduced  a  taste  for 
a  higher  species  of  historical  composition ;  and,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  there  has  been  no  complete  edition  of  Smol- 
lett's history  but  that  which  he  published.  Had  he  been 
allowed  the  proper  time  for  revision  and  reflection,  it  can- 
not  be  doubted  that  he  might  have  produced  a  work  deserv- 
ing of  more  lasting  fame.  His  history,  even  as  we  have  it, 
when  we  advert  to  the  short  time  he  took  for  its  completion, 
is  a  very  extraordinary  effort,  and  instead  of  blaming  him 
for  occasionally  following  his  authorities  too  servilely,  the 
wonder  ought  to  be  that  he  found  leisure  to  depart  from 
them  so  frequently,  and  to  assign  reasons,  which  are  not 
those  of  a  superficial  thinker. — It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  quit  this  subject  without  adverting  to  the  mode  of  publi- 
cation which  dispersed  the  work  among  a  clasl  of  persons, 
the  purchasers  of  sixpenny  numbers,  whom  Smollett  too 
easily  took  for  the  learned  and  discerning  part  of  the  pub* 
lie.  This  fallacious  encouragement  afforded  fuel  to  his  ir- 
ritable temper,  by  inciting  him,  not  only'  to  the  arts  of 
puffing,  by  which  the  literary  character  is  degraded,  but 
to  those  vulgar  and  splenetic  recriminations,  of  which  a 
specimen  hais  been  given,  and  which  must  have  lowered  him 
yet  more,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  characters  of  his 
day. 

Smollett  was  not  successful  in  his  dramatic  attempts. 
Those  who  judged  from  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  his  pic- 
tures of  life  and  manners  in  his  novels,  no  doubt  thought 
themselves  justiBed  in  encouraging  him  in  this  species  of 
composition.  But  all  experience  shews  that  the  talents 
necessary  for  the  prose  epic,  and  those  for  the  regular  dra- 
ma, are  essentially  different,  and  have  rarely  met  in  one 
man.  Fielding,  a  novelist  greatly  superior,  and  who  after 
the  trials  of  mure  than  half  a  century,  may  be  pronounced 
inimitable,  was  yet  foiled  in  his  dramatic  attempts,  although 
he  returned  to  the  charge  with  fresh  courage  and  skill. 

As  a  poet,  although  Smollett's  pieces  are  few,  they  must 
be  allowed  to  confer  a  very  high  rank.  It  is,  indeed, 
greatly  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not  cultivate  his  poetical 
talents  more  frequently  and  more  extensively.  The  "  Tears 
of  Scotland''  and  the  <*  Ode  to  Independence/'  particularly 
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ihe  latter,  are  equal  to  the  highest  efforts  in  the  pathetio 
find  sublime.  In  the  **  Ode  to  Independence^'  there  is  evi« 
dently  the  inspiration  of  real  genius,  free  froih  all  artificial 
fiid)  or  meretricious  ornament.  It  may  be  questioned  whe« 
ther  there  are  many  compositions  in  our  language  which 
more'forcibly  charm  by  all  the  enchantments  of  taste,  ex- 
pression, and  sentiment.  Some  observations  on  this  ode, 
and  usually  printed  with  it,  are  the  production  of  professor 
Richardson«  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  this  ode  was 
left  in  manuscript  by  Smollett,  and  published  at  Glasgow 
and  Loudon  in  1773.  *'  Advice  and  Reproof"  have  already 
been  noticed,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  their  satirical 
aim,  than  for  poetical  beauties.  His  songs  and  other  small 
jMeces  were  introduced  principally  in  his  novels  and  in  the 
^  Reprisal.*'^ 

SMYTH.     See  SMITH. 

SNAPE  (Andrew),  a  learned  divine,  was  the  son  of  An- 
drew Snape,  serjeant«farrier  to  Charles  II.  and  author  of 
^^  The  Anatomy  of  a  Horse,"  which  has  been  several  timet 
printed  in  folio,  with  a  considerable  number  of  copper-- 
plates  and  a  portrait.  It  is  said  that  one  or  other  of  the 
family  of  Snape  had  been,  serjeant- farrier  to  the  king  for 
Ihree  centuries.  The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  at 
Hampton-court,  and  admitted  into  Eton  college  in  16^3^ 
and  of  King^s  college,  Cambridge,  in  1689.  After  taking 
his  degrees,  of  B.  A.  in  1693,  and  M.  A.  in  1697,  lie  obuin* 
ed  a  fellowship,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  was  much 
admired  as  a  preacher,  and  was  elected  lecturer  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's-in-the- Fields,  and  afterwards  held  the  rectory  of  St. 
Mary-at-HilL  He  was  created  D.  D.  in  1705,  and  repre-» 
sented  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  that  faculty,  at  the 
Jubilee  at  Francfortin  1707,  when  the  university  of  Franc- 
fort  intending  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  its  foundation  by 
the  house  of  Brandenburgh  in  1 307,  sent  a  formal  invita- 
tion to  Cambridge  to  be  present  at  it,  or  to  depute  some  of 
the  members  to  represent  it.  This  was  accordingly  com- 
plied with,  by  sending  over  Dr.  Snape,  for  divinity,  Dr. 
Penrice  for  law.  Dr.  Plumptre  for  medicine,  and  William 
Grigg,  M.  A.  and  John  Wyvill,  M.  A.  as  regent  and  non- 
regent  masters.  These  representatives  were  received  with 
Ihe  greatest  kindness,  the  king  of  Prussia  himself  asaisting 
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at  the  ceremony.  While  Dr.  Snape  was  io  Germany,  be 
took  an  opportunity  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  princess  Sophia 
of  Hanover,  and  preached  a  sermon  before  ber,  which  he 
afterwards  printed  under  the  title  of  **  The  just  prero^tive 
of  Human  Nature." 

In  1717,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bangorian  contro* 
versy,  he  took  a  zealous  part  against  Hoadiy,  in  a  *'  Letter 
to  the  bishop  of  Bangor,"  which  was  so  extremely  popular 
as  to  pass  through  seventeen  editions  in  a  year;  but  Hoad- 
ly's  interest  at  court  prevailed,  and  in  so  extraordinary  a 
degree,  that  in  the  same  year,  1717,  Dr.  Snape,  as  well  as 
Dr.  8herlock,  were  removed  from  the  office  of  chaplain  to 
his  majesty.  Atterbury,  in  a  (etter  to  bishop  Trelawny,  on 
this  occasion,  says  ;  ''  These  are  very  extraordinary  steps; 
the  effects  of  wisdom,  no  doubt ;  bui  of  so  deep  a  wisdom, 
that  I,  for  my  part,  am  not  able  to  fathom  it." 

In  17IS,  he  had  been  installed  a  canon  of  Windsor,  and 
on  Feb.  21,  1719,  was  elected  provost  of  King's  college, 
although  the  court-interest  was  in  favour  of  Dr.  Wadding- 
ton.  In  1723  he  served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university,  and  gave  every  satisfaction  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  both  offices.  The  revenues  of  the  college  Were 
greatly  augmented  in  his  time,  by  the  assistance  of  some 
fellows  of  the  college,  his  particular  friends.  It  was  said 
that  in  1722  he  drew  up  the  address  to  his  majesty,  George 
II.  upon  the  institution  of  Whitehall  preachers,  '*  an  ad* 
dress,"  says  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  **  worthy  of  the  imitation 
of  both  universities  on  all  occasions  of  the  like  kind,  as  it 
was  thought  to  have  nothing  redundant  or  defective  in  it." 
He  was  for  a  short  time  rector  of  Knebworth  in  Hertford* 
shire,  and  afterwards,  in  1737,  of  West-Ildt^sley  in  Berk- 
shire. This  last  he  retained  till  his  death,  which  happened 
at  his  lodgings  at  Windsor  castle,  Dec.  30,  1742.  He  was 
buried  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aile  of  the  choir  of  the 
chapel,  near  his  wife,  who  died  in  1731.  She  was,  when 
be  married  her,  the  opulent  widow  of  sir  Joshua  Sharpe, 
knt.  and  alderman  of  London.  It  remains  yet  to  be  added 
to  his  preferments  that  he  was  several  years  head  master  of 
Eton  school.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  acute- 
ness,  and  of  an  amiable  temper.  His  zeal  for  the  princi- 
ples of  the  church  of  England  was  warm  and  honest,  for  it 
procured  him  many  enemies,  and  probably  obstructed  his 
promotion.  In  1745,  3  vols.  8vo.  jof  his  "  Sermons"  were 
published  by  Drs.  Berriman  and  Chapman.     He  had  him- 
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self  been  editor  of  Dean  Moss's  Sermons,  and  gave  that 
divine  a  character  which  was  thought  to  resemble  his  own. 
Although  we  seldom  notice  such  matters,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  add  that  there  was  a  4to  mezzotinto  print  of  him,  / 

which,  after*he  was  out  of  fashion,  the  print-sellefs  imposed      A 
on  the  public  as  the  portrait  of  orator  Henley.' 

SNELL  (Rodolph),  a  Dutch  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Oudewarde  in  1547,  and  in  his  youth  studied  the  learned 
languages  and  medicine  at  various  seminaries,  at  Cologne, 
Heidelberg,  Marpurg,  Pisa,  and  Rome.  He  afterwards 
taught  mathematics  at  Leyden  for  thirty-four  years,  and 
bad  entered  about  a  year  on  the  professorship  of  Hebrew, 
when  he  died  in  1613,  aged  sixty  •six.  His  works  are, 
1.  '^  Commentarius  in  dialecticam  Petri  Rami."  2.  '<  De 
praxi  logica,"  1595,  4to.  3.  '^  Ethica  methodo  Ramea 
conscripta,'*  1 507,  Svo.  4.  ^^  Rameae  philosophise  syntag- 
ma,'' 1596,  Svo.  5.  ^<  Explicationes  in  arithmeticam  Ra- 
mi," 1596,  Svo.  6.  '^  Prelectiones  in  geometriam  Rami," 
Svo.  7.  *^  Apollonius  Batavus,  seu  resuscitata  Apollonii 
Pergei  geometria,"  Leyden,  1597,  4to.  8.  Commentarius 
in  rhetoricam  Talsei,"  1617,  Svo.  9.  *^  Annotationes  in 
ethicam,  physicam,  sphaeram  Cornelii  Valerii,"  1596,  Svo.' 

SNELL  (Willebrod),  son  of  the  preceding,  and  an 
excellent  mathematician,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1591, 
where  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  mathematical  chair  in 
1613,  and  where  he  died  in  1626,  at  only  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  He  was  author  of  several  ingenious  works  and  dis- 
coveries, and  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  true  law  of 
the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light ;  a  discovery  which  he 
made  before  it  was  announced  by  Des  Cartes,  as  Huygens 
assures  us.  Though  the  work  which  Snell  prepared  upon 
this  subject,  and  upon  optics  in  general,  was  never  pub^- 
lished,  yet  the  discovery  was  very  well  known  to  belong  to 
him,  by  several  authors  about  his  time,  who  had  seen  it  in 
bis  manuscripts.  He  undertook  also  to  measure  the  earth. 
This  he  effected  by  measuring  a  space  between  Alcmaer 
and  Bergen- op-zQQm,  the  difference  of  latitude  between 
these  places  being  1*  1 1'  30".  He  also  measured  another 
distance  between  the  parallels  of  Alcmaer  and  Leyden; 
and  from  the  mean  of  both  these  measurements,  he  made 
a  degree  to  consist  of  55021  French  toises  or  fathoms* 

*  Co(e*s  MS  Atheoa  is  Brit  Muf.— Nich»(t*s  Bowyer  aod  Attcrbiirj.««Htf- 
vood^  Alttfluii  StontDtei .  *  Mor«ri.'— Foppen,  Bibl.  Bel(. 
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These  measares  were  afterwards  repeated  and  corrected  by 
Musschenbroeky  who  found  the  degree  to  contain  57033 
toises.  He  was  author  of  a  great  many  learned  matbema-. 
tical  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  ^'  ApoUonius 
Batavas;"  being  the  restoration  of  some  lost  pieces  of 
ApolloniuSy  concerning  Determinate  Section,  with  the  Sec* 
tion  of  a  Ratio  and  Space,  in  1 60S,  4to,  published  in  his 
seventeenth  year ;  but  on  the  best  authority  this  work  is 
attributed  to  his  father.  The  present  might  perhaps  be  a 
second  edition.  2.  **  Eratosthenes  Batavus,"  in  1617,  4to ; 
being  the  work  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  opera* 
tions  in  measuring  the  earth.  3.  A  translation  out  of  the 
Dutch  language,  into  Latin,  of  Ludolph  van  CoUeo's 
book  <*  De  Circulo  &  Adscriptis,*'  &c.  in  1619,  4to.  4. 
'*  Cyclometricus,  De  Circuli  Dimensione,**  &c.  1621,  4to. 
In  this  work,  the  author  gives  several  ingenious  approxi- 
mations to  the  measure  of  the  circle,  both  arithmetical  and 
geometrical.  5.  **  Tipbis  Batavus  f  *  being  a  treatise  on 
Navigation  and  naval  afiairs,  in  1694,  4to.  6.  A  posthu- 
mous treatise,  being  four  books  *^  Doctrine  Triangulorum 
CanonicsB,*'  in  1627,  8vo :  in  which  are  contained  the 
canon  of  secants ;  and  in  which  the  construction  of  sines, 
tangents,  and  secants,  with  the  dimension  or  calculation  of 
triangles,  both  plane  and  spherical,  are  briefly  and  clearly 
treated.  7.  Hessian  and  Bohemian  Observations ;  with  his 
own  notes.  8.  **  Libra  Astronomica  &  Philosophica  ;**  in 
which. he  undertakes  the  examination  of  the  principles  of 
Galileo  concerning  comets.  9.  Concerning  the  Comet 
which  appeared  in  1618,  &c. ' 

SNORRO  (Sturlesonius),  an  Islandic  author,  of  a 
noble  and  tincient  family,  was  minister  of  state  to  one  king 
of  Sweden,  and  three  kings  of  Norway.  Being  obliged 
by  an  insurrection  to  take  refuge  in  Iceland,  of  which  he 
was  governor,  he  remained  there  till  1241,  when  his  enemy 
Gyssurus  drov^  him  from  his  castle,  and  put  him  to  death. 
He  wrote,  l.  ^'  Chronicum  Regum  Norwegorum,'*  an  use- 
ful work  for  the  history  of  that  country.  2.  '^  £dda  Islan- 
dica,**  which  is  a  history  of  the  Islandic  philosophy.  (See 
Saemund).  This  has  been  translated  by  M.  Mallet,  and 
prefixed  to  bis  history  of  Denmark.  * 

SNYDERS  (Francis),  a  Flemish  painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in    1579,  and  bred  up   under  his  countryman 

t  MQret1.**Foppeo,  BiU.  Belf .— fiotton's  Diet.  <  Pkt.  Hiit 
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Henry  Van  Balen.  His  genias  first  displayed  itself  only 
in  painting  fruit.  He  afterwards  attempted  animals,  hunt- 
ing, fish|  &c.  in  which  kind  of  study  he  succeeded  so 
greatly,  as  to  surpass  all  that  went  before  him.  SnyderS'S 
inclination  led  him  to  visit  Italy,  where  he  stayed  some 
time,  and  improved  himself  considerably.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Flanders,  he  fixed  his  abode'  at  Brussels :  he  was 
made  painter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  archduke  and 
duchess,  and  became  attached  to  the  house  of  the  cardinal 
Infant  of  Spain,  The  grand  compositions  of  battles  and 
huntings,  which  h^  executed  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  arch'duke  Leopold  William,  deserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation :  and  besides  hunting-pieces,  he  painted  kit- 
chens, &c.  and  gave  dignity  to  subjects  that  seemed  in- 
capable of  it;  but  his  works,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes, 
*'  from  their  subjects,  their  size,  and  we  may  add,  their 
being  so  common,  seem  to  be  better  suited  to  a  hall  or 
ante-room,  than  any  other  place."  He  died  in  1657. 
Rubens  used  to  co-operate  with  this  painter,  and  took  a 
pleasure  in  assisting  him,  when  his  pictures  required  large 
figures.  Snyders  has  engraved  a  book  of  animals  of  six- 
teen leaver,  great  and  small. ' 

SOANEN  (John),  son  of  Matthew  Soanen,  attorney 
to  the  presidial  of  Riom  in  Auvergne,  and  Gilberte  Sir- 
mond,  niece  of  the  learned  Jesuit  James  Sirmond,  was 
born  January  6,  1647,  at  Riom,  and  entered  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  at  Paris,  1661,  where  he  chose 
father  Quesnel  for  bis  confessor.  On  quitting  that  esta- 
blishment, he  taught  ethics  and  rhetoric  in  several  provin- 
cial towns,  and  devoted  himself  afterwards  to  the  pulpit, 
for  which  he  had  great  talents.  Having  preached  at  Lyons, 
Orleans,  and  Paris,  with  applause,  he  was  invited  to  cour;t, 
preached  there  during  Lent  in  1686  and  1688,  and  being 
appointed  bishop  of  Senez  soon  after,  acquired  great  vene- 
ration in  his  diocese  by  his  regular  conduct,  charity  to  the 
poor,  and  abstemious  life.  At  length,  having  appealed 
from  the  bull  UnigenittAS  to  a  future  council,  and  refused 
to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation  on  the  subject, 
he  published  a  <^  Pastoral  Instruction,'^  giving  an  account 
to  his  diocesans  of  his  conduct  respecting  the  bull.  This 
'*  Instruction"  gave  great  oflFence,  and  occasioned  the  fa- 
mous council  of  Embrun  held  1727,  in  which  M.  de  Ten* 

t  ArgenfUle,  vol,  in.^PilkiDgtoii.«*Sir  J.  R«jnoMi*t  works. 
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GJD  procured  it  to  be  condemned  at  rashj  scandalous,  &C. 
and  M.  the  bishop  of  Senez  to  be  suspended  from  all 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  all  sacerdotal  functions.  After 
this  council  M.  Soanen  was  banished  to  la  Chaise  Dieu, 
where  he  died,  December  25,  1740,  leaving  *' Pastoral 
Instructions,"  "  Mandates,"  and  "  Letters."  The  "  Let- 
ters" have  been  printed  with  bis  Life,  6  vols.  4to.  or  8 
vols.  12mo. ;  his  "  Sermons,"   1767,  2  vols.  12mo.  ^ 

SOCINUS  (LiELius),  a  man  of  great  learning  and  abili- 
ties, was  the  third  son  of  Marianus  Socinus,  an  eminent 
civilian  at  Bologna,  and  has  by  some  been  reckoned  the 
founder  of  the  Socinian  sect,  as  having  been  in  reality  the 
author  of  all  those  principles  and  opinions,  which  Faustus 
Socinus  afterwards  propagated  with  more  boldness.  He 
was  born  at  Sienna  in  1525,  and  designed  by  his  father  for 
the  study  of  the  civil  law.  With  this  he  combined  the 
perusal  of  the  scriptures ;  thinking  that  the  foundations  of  . 
the  civil  law  must  necessarily  be  laid  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  therefore  would  be  deduced  in  the  best  manner  from 
it.  To  qualify  himself  for  this  inquiry,  he  studied  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  tongues.  What  light  he  de- 
rived from  this  respecting  the  civil  law  is  not  known,  but 
be  is  said  to  have  soon  discovered,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
taught  many  things  plainly  contrary  to  scripture.  About 
1546  he  became  a  member  of  a  secret  society,  consisting 
of  about  forty  persons,  who- held  their  meetings,  at  difFer*^ 
ent  times,  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  particularly  at 
Vicenza,  in  which  they  delib<erated  concerning  a  general 
reformation  of  the  received  systems  of  religion,  and  par- 
ticularly endeavoured  to  establish  the  doctrmes  afterwards 
publicly  adopted  by  the  Socinians ;  but  being  discovered, 
and  some  of  tliem  punished,  they  dispersed  into  other 
countries;  and  our  Socinus,  in  1547,  began  his  travels, 
and  spent  four  years  in  France,  England,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  Poland ;  and  then  settled  at  Zurich.  He  ^ 
contracted  a  familiarity,  and  even  an  .intimacy,  with  the 
learned  wherever  he  went;  and  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Bul- 
linger,  Beza,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  yvere  amongst 
the  number  of  his  friends.  But  having  soon  discovered, 
by  the  doubts  he  proposed  to  them,  that  he  bad  adopted 
sentiments  the  most  obnoxious  to  these  reformers,  he  be- 
came an  object  of  suspicion ;  >and  Calvin,  in  particulafi 
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wrote  to  him  an  admooitpry  letter^'  of  wbrch  th^  following 
is  a  part :  ^*  Don't  expect/*  says  he,  '^  that  I  should  aa-r 
swer  ail  your  preposterous  questions.  If  you  chuse  to  soar 
amidst  such  lofty  speculations,  suffer  me,  an  humble  dis-* 
ciple  of  Jesus  Cbristi  to  meditate  upon  suc|i  things  as  cod-« 
duce  to  my  edification ;  as  indeed  I  shall  endeavour  by  my 
silence  to  prevent  yoipr  being  troublesome  to  me  hereafter. 
In  the  mean  time»  I  cannot  but  lament^  that  you  should 
continue  to  employ  those  excellent  talents  with  which  God 
has  blessed  you,  not  only  to  no  purpose,  but  to  a  very  bad 
one.  Let  me  beg  of  you  seriously,  as  I  have  often  done^ 
to  correct  in  yourself  this  love  of  inquiry,  which  may  bring 
yott  into  trouble.'*  It  would  appear  that  Socinus  took  this 
advice  in  part,  as  he  continued  to  live  among  these  ortho- 
dox divines  for  a  considerable  time,  without  molestation. 
He  found  means,  however,  to  communicate  his  notions  to 
such  as  were  disposed  to  receive  them,  and  even  lectured 
to  Italians,  who  wandered  up  and  down  in  Germany  and 
Poland.  He  also  sent  writings  to  his  relations,  who  lived 
at  Sienna.  He  took  a  journey  into  Poland  about  1558; 
and  obtained  from  the  king  some  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  the  doge  of  Venice  and  the  duke  of  Florence,  that 
he  might  be  safe  at  Venice,  while  his  affairs  required  his 
residence  there.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Switzerland, . 
and  died  at  Zurich  in  1562,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
Being  naturally  timorous  and  irresolute,  he  professed  to  die 
in  the  communion  of  the  reformed  church,  but  certainly 
had  contributed  much  to  the  foundation  of  the  sect  called 
from  his,  or  his  nephew's  name,  for  he  collected  the  ma- 
terials that  Faustus  afterwards  digested  and  employed  with 
such  dexterity  and  success.  He  secretly  and  impercepti- 
bly excited  doubts  and  scruples  in  the  minds  of  many, 
concerning  several  doctrines  generally  received  among 
Christians,  and,  by  several  argumenu  against  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  which  he  left  behind  him  in  writing,  he  so  far 
seduced,  even  after  his  death,  the  Arians  in  Poland,  that 
they  embraced  the  communion  and  sentiments  of  those  who 
looked  upon  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  created  immediately, 
like  Adam,  by  God  himself.  There  are  few  writings  of 
Lselius  extant,  and  of  those  that  bear  his  name,  sos^e  un- 
doubtedly belong  to  others.* 
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SOCINU8  (Faustus),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and 
comiDonly  esteemed  the  heed  of  the  sect  of  Socinians,  was 
boin  at  8ienna  in  1539.  He  is  supposed  to  have  studied 
little  in  his  youth,  and  to  have  acquired  but  a  moderate 
share  of  classical  learning  and  the  civil  law.  *He  was 
scarcely  twenty  when  his  uncle  died  at  Ztarich,  and 
Faustus  immedialely  set  out  from  Lyons,  where  he  then 
happened  to  be,  to  take  possession  of  all  his  papers.  Lfe«> 
lius  had  conceived  great  hopes  of  his  nephew,  imparted  to 
him  the  whole  of  his  opinions ;  and  used  to  say  that  what 
be  Jiad  inculcated  but  faintly  and  obscurely  to  the  world  at 
large,  would  be  divulged  in  a  more  strong  and  perspicuous 
manner  by  Faustus.  But,  although  this  was  ultimately 
the  case,  Faustus  did  not  begin  to  propagate  his  oncle*s 
principles  immediately  upon  bis  return  to  Italy  from 
Zurich  ;  but  suflered  himself  to  be  direrted,  by  large  pro* 
mises  of  favour  and  honourable  employments  already  be- 
stowed upon  him,  to  the  court  of  Francis  de  Medicis,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.  Here  he  spent  twelve  years,  and  had 
almost  forgot  his  uncle's  d6ctriues  and  papers,  for  which 
some  have  censured  him  as  taking  upon  him  the  character 
of  a  reformer,  without  due  preparation  of  study  :  while  bis 
followers  have  endeavoured  to  display  it  as  an  advantage 
that  he  studied  the  world,  rather  than  scholastic  learning. 

In  1574,  he  left  the  court  of  Florence,  and  went  into 
Germany;  whence  he  could  never  be  prevailed  with  to 
return,  though  irequently  importuned  by  letters  and  mes- 
sengers from  the  grand  duke  himself.  He  studied  divinity 
at  Basil  for  three  years ;  and  now  began  to  propagate  his 
uncle's  principles,  but  with  considerable  alterations  and 
additions  of  his  own.  About  that  time  the  churches  of 
Transylvania  were  disturbed  by  the  doctrine  of  Francis 
David,  concerning  the  honours  and  the  power  of  the  son 
of  Ood.  Blandrata,  a  man  of  great  authority  in  those 
churches  and  at  court,  sent  for  Soctnus  from  Basil,  as  a 
man  very  well  qualified  to  compose  these  differences,  and 
procured  him  to  be  lodged  in  the  same  bouse  with  Francis 
Darid,  that  he  might  have  a  better  opportunity  of  dnwing 
him  from  his  errors.  David,  however,  would  not  be  con* 
vinced,  but  remained  obstinate  and  determined  to  propa- 
gate bis  errors ;  on  which  he  was  cast  into  prison  by  order 
of  the  prince,  where  he  died  soon  after.  This  left  an  im- 
putation upon  Socinus,  as  if  he  had  been  the  contriver  of 
his  imptisonment,  and  the  occasion  4if  his  death ;  which. 
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lays  Le  Clerc^  if  it  be  troe  (tboiM;)i  ^  ^deayonr^d  to  deny, 
it),  should  modeimte  the  indignaaon  of  bis  followers  agaios^. 
Calvin  in  the  case  of  Serretosi  for.  nothing  can  be  &aid; 
against  that  reformer,  which .  will  not  bear  as  bard  upoa 
their  own  patriarch. 

In  1579,  Socinus  retired  i&to  Poland,  and  df  sired  to  be 
admitted  into  the  communion  of  the  Upitarians,  or  United^ 
Brethren  >  but  was  refused,  on  account  of  bis  doctrines,  to. 
which  they  did  not  aaaent.  Afterwards,  h^  wjote  a  book 
against  James  Palieologus ;  of  which  complaint  was  made 
to  Stephen,  then  king,  of  Poland,  as  confining  seditious 
opinions ;  yet  this  seems  without  foundation,  for  Socinus 
was  such  a  friend  to  absolute  submission,  that  he  even  con- 
demned with  severity  the  resistance  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  against  the  tjrraany  of  Spain.  He  found  it, 
however,  expedient  to  leave  Cracow,  after  he  had  been 
there  four  years ;  and  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  house  of  a 
Polish  lord,  with  whom  he  lived  some  yeare ;  and  married 
his  daughter  with  his  consent  In  this  retreat  he  wrot^ 
many  books,  which  raised  innumerable  enemies  against 
him.  He  lost  bis  wife  in  1587,  at  which  he  was  incon* 
solable  for  many  months;  and  was,  about  the  same  time, 
deprived,  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  of  a  noblf 
pension,  which  had  been  settled  oii  him  by  the  generosity 
that  prince.  In  1598,  he  returned  ^pin  to  Cracow,  wiiere 
be  became  so  obnoxious,  that  the  scboUrs  of  that  place 
raised  a  mob  of  the  lower  order,  who  broke  into  his  bous^ 
<lngged  him  into  the  streets,  and  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  murdering  him.  They  plundered  his  house, 
however,  and  burnt  some  manuscripts  which  he  particu* 
larly  lamented,  and  said  be  would  have  redeemed  at  th^ 
price  of  his  blood.  To  avoid  these  dangers  fur  the  fu(ure^ 
be  retired  to  the  house  of  a  Polish  gentleman,  at  a  viliag/s 
about  nine  mi|es  distant  from  Cracow;  where  he  spet^t 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1604,  aged  sixtj- 
five. 

His  sect  did  not  die  with  him ;  but  the  sentiments  of  tk|ie 
modern  Soc^niana  are  widely  di^erent  from  those  of  their 
founder,  who  approached  to  a  degree  of  orthodoxy  n<^- 
where  now  to  be  found  among  them.  To  enter,  howev^*, 
upon  all  the  varieties  of  their  opinions  would  occupy  a 
much  larger  space  than  is  consistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work.  Yet  all  those  varieties,  and  all  the  shapes  and  foroM 
on  which  the  modern  Sootnians,  or  Uuitariansi  as  they  afiiect 
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to  be  called,  rest  their  opinions,  mav  be  treced  to  tbe 
main  principle  of  Socinianisnii  as  stated  by  Mosheim.    ' Al* 
though,  says  that  writer,  the  Sociniaus  profess  to  beliere 
that  our  divine  knowledge  is  derived  solely  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  yet  they  maintain  in  reality,  that  the  sense  of 
the  Scripture  is  to  be  investigated  and  explained  by  the 
dictates  of  right  reason,  to  which,  of  consequence,  they 
attribute  a  great  influence  in  determining  the  nature,  and 
unfolding  the  various  doctrines  of  religipn.     When  their 
writings  are  perused  with  attention,  they  will  be  found  to 
attribute  more  to  reason,  in  this  matter,  than  most  other 
Christian  societies.     For  they  frequently  insinuate  artfully, 
and  sometimes  declare  plainly,  that  the  sacred  penmen 
were  guilty  of  many  errors,  from  a  defect  of  memory,  as 
well  as  »  want  of  capacity ;  that  'they  expressed  their  sen- 
timents without  perspicuity  or  precision,  and  rendered  the 
plainest  things  obscure  by  their  pompous  and  diffuse  Asia- 
tic style ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to 
employ  the  lamp  of  human  reason  to  cast  a  light  upon  their 
doctrine,  and  to  explain  it  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
truth.     It  is  easy  to  see  what  they  had  in  view  by  maintain* 
sng  propositions  of  this  kind.    They  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  establishment  of  the  following  general  rule,  viz. 
that  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  also  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
were  indeed  to  be  derived  from  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  entertain 
the  least  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  this  history,  or  the 
authenticity  of  these  books  in  general ;  but  that  the  parti- 
cular doctrines  which  they  contain,  were,  nevertheless,  to 
be  understood  and  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
*them  consonant  with  the  dictates  of  reason.     According  to 
this  representation  of  things,  it  is  not  the  Holy  Scripture, 
which  declares  clearly  and  expressly  what  we  are  to  believe 
'concerning  the  nature,  counsels,  and  perfections  of  the 
Deity ;  but  it  is  human  reason,  which  shews  us  the  system 
of  religion  that  we  ought  to  seek  in,  and  deduce  firom,  the 
divine  oracles.     This  Aindamental  principle  of  Socinianism, 
continues  Mosheim,  will  appear  the  more  dangerous  and 
pernicious,  when  we  consider  the  sense  in  which  the  Word 
reoion  was  understood  by  this  sect.    The  pompous  title  of 
T^hi  reascn  was  given,  by  the  Socinians,  to  that  measure 
'  of  intelligence  and  discernment,  or,  in  other  words',  to 
that  fncvAty  of  comprehending  and  judging,    which  we 
•  derive  from  nature.    According  to  this  definition,  the  fua- 
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damental  rule  of  Socintmnism  necessarily  supposes,  that 
no  doctrine  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  true  in  its  nature, 
or  divine  in  its  origin,  ail  whose  paru  are  not  level  to  the 
comprehension  oi  the  human  understanding;  and  that, 
whatever  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  perfec* 
tious  of  God,  his  counsels  and  decrees,  and  the  way  of 
salvation,  must  be  modified,  curtailed,  and  filed  down,  in 
such  a  manner,  by  the  transforming  power  of  art  and  ar* 
gument,  as  to  answer  the  extent  of  our  limited  faculties. 
Those  who  adopt  this  singular  rule,  must  at  the  same  time 
grant  that  the  number  of  religions  must  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  individuals.  For  as  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the 
talents  and  capacities  of  different  persons,  so  what  will  ap* 
pear  diiBcult  and  abstruse  to  one,  will  seem  evident  and 
clear  to  another ;  and  thus  the  more  discerning  and  pene- 
trating Will  adopt  as  divine  truth,  what  the  slow  and  super* 
ficial  will  look  upon  as  unintelligible  jargon.  This  conse- 
quence, however,  does  not  at  all  alarm  the  Socinians,  who 
auffer  their  members  to  explain,  in  very  different  ways, 
many  doctrines  of  the  highest  importance,  and  permit 
every  one  to  follow  his  particular  fancy  in  composing  his 
theological  system,  provided  they  acknowledge  in  general, 
the  truth  and  authenticity  of  tbe  history  of  Christ,  and 
adhere  to  the  precepts  which  the  gospel  lays  down  for  the 
regulation  of  our  lives  and  actions,^ 

SOCRATKS,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, was  born  at  Alopece,  a  small  village  of  Attica^ 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  seventy-seventh  olympiad,  or 
ubout  469  years  B.  C.  His  parents  were  far  from  illustrious, 
Sophroniscos  bis  father  being  a  statuary  of  no  great  note, 
and  Phcenareta  his  mother  a  midwife ;  who  yet  is  repre- 
sented by  Plato  as  a  woman  of  a  bold  anil  generous  spirit, 
and  Socrates  often  took  occasion  to  mention  both  his  pa- 
rents with  respeclr  Sophroniscus  brought  him  up  to  his 
own  trade,  which,  on  his  father's  death,  he  was  obliged 
to  continue  for  suMstence,  and  was  not  unsuccessful.  He 
is  said  to  have  made  statues  of  the  habited  graces,  which 
were  allowed  a  place  in  the  citadel  of  Athens.  But,  as 
he  was  naturally  averse  to  this  profession,  he  only  followed 
it  while  necessity  compelled  him ;  and  employed  his  lei- 
sure hours  in. the  study  of  philosophy ;  and  this  being  ob- 
served by  Crito,  a  rioh  philosopher  of  Athens,  he  took  him 
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tinder  his  patronage,  and  enimsted  him  with  the  instruc* 
lion  of  his  children ;  and  hatriog  now  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing the  lectures  of  the  nost  eminent  philosophers,  Socrates 
entirely  relinquished  the  business  of  a  statuary. 

His  first  matters  were  Anazagoras,  and  Archelaus:  by 
which  last  he  was  much  beloved,  and  travelled  with  him  to 
Samos,  to  Pytho,  and  to  the  Isthmus.  He  was  scholar 
likewise  of  Damo,  whom  Plato  calls  a  most  pleasing 
teacher  of  music,  and  of  all  other  things  that  be  himself 
Would  teach  to  young  men.  He  beard  also  Prodicns  the 
Mphist,  to  whom  must  be  added  Diotima  and  Aspasia,  wo- 
men of  great  renown  for  learning.  By  listening  to  all  these, 
be  became  master  of  every  kind  of  knowledge  which  the 
kge  in  which  he  lived  could  aflbrd.  With  these  uncommon 
endowments  Socrates  appeared  in  Athens,  under  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  good  citizen,  and  a  true  philosopher.  Being 
called  upon  by  bis  country  to  take  arms  in  the  long  and 
severe  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  signalized 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Potidsea,  both  by  his  valour,  and 
by  the  hardiness  with  which  he  endured  fatigue.  During 
the  severity  of  a  Thracian  winter,  whilst  others  were  clad 
in  fors^  he  wore  only  bis  usual  clothing,  and  walked  bare- 
foot upon  the  ice.  In  an  engagement  in  which  he  saw 
Alcibiades  (a  young  man  of  noble  rank  whom  he  accom- 
panied during  this  expedition)  falling  down  wounded,  he 
advanced  to  defend  him,  and  saved  both  him  and  bis  arms; 
and  though  the  prize  of  valour  was,  on  this  occasion,  un- 
questionably due  to  Socrates,  be  generously  gave  his  vote 
that  it  might  be  bestowed  upon  Alcibiades,  to  encourage 
his  rising  merit.  Several  years  afterwards,  Socrates  vo- 
luntarily entered  upon  a  military  expedition  against  the 
BcBOtians,  during  which,  in  an  unsuccessful  engagement 
at  Delium,  he  retired  with  great  coolness  from  the  field  ; 
irhen,  observing  Xenophon  lying  wounded  upon  the  ground, 
he  took  him  upon  his  shoulders,  and  bore  him  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  out  a  third 
time  in  a  military  capacity,  in  the  expedition  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  reducing  Amphipolis ;  but  this  proving  unsuccess- 
ful, he  returned  to  Athens,  and  remained  there  till  hit 
death. 

It  was  not  till  Socrates  was  upwards  of  sixty  yean  of  age 
ftat  he  undertook  to  serve  his  country  in  any  civil  office. 
At  that  age  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  own  district^  in 
the  senate  of  five  hundred.    In  this  office,  though  be  at 
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lint  exposed  bimielf  to  some  degree  of  ridicule  from  want 
of  experience  in  the  forms  of  business,  he  soon  convinced 
bis  colieagues  that  be  was  superior  to  tbeni  all  in  wisdom 
and  integrity.  Whilst  they,  intimidated  by  the  clamours 
of  the  populace,  passed  an  unjust  sentence  of  condemna*' 
tion  upon  the  commanders,  wbo,  after  the  engagement  at 
the  Arginusian  islands,  bad  been  prevented  by  abtorm  from 
paying  funeral  honours  to  the  dead,  Socrates  stood  forth 
singly  in  their  defence,  and,  to  the  last,  refused  to  give 
his  suffrage  against  them,  declaring  that  no  force  should 
compel  him  to  act  contrary  to  justice  and  the  laws.  Under 
the  subsequent  tyranny  he  never  ceased  to  condemn  the 
oppressive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  thirty  tyrants; 
and  when  his  boldness  provoked  their  rtfsentment,  he  still 
continued  to  support,  with  undaunted  firmness,  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  tyrants,  probably  that  Uiey 
might  create  some  new  ground  of  complaint  against  So- 
crates, sent  an  order  to  him,  with  several  other  persons,  to 
apprehend  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Salamis :  the  rest  executed 
the  commission ;  but  Socrates  refused,  saying,  that  he 
would  rather  himself  suffer  death  than  be  instrumental  in 
infiicting  it  unjustiy  upon  another.  But  whatever  character 
he  Ukus  esublished  as  a  good  citizen,  it  is  as  a  phiiosopher 
and  moral  teacher  that  be  is  cbiefiy  renowned,  and  that  by 
the  concurring  evidence  of  all  antiquity. 

That  Socrates  had  himself  a  proper  school,  whicli  has 
been  denied,  may  perhaps  be  proved  from  Aristophanes^ 
who  derides  some  particulars  in  it,  and  calls  it  his  *^  phron* 
tisterium.'*  Plato  mentions  the  Academy,  Lyceum,  add 
a  pleasant  meadow  without  the  city  on  the  side  of  tUe  river 
Ilissus,  as  places  frequented  by  him  and  his  auditors* 
Xenophon  affirms  that  he  was  continually  abroad ;  that  in 
the  morning  he  visited  the  places  of  public  walking  and 
exercise ;  when  it  was  full,  the  Forum ;  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  day  be  sought  out  the  most  populous  meetings, 
where  he  disputed  openly  for  every  one  to  hear  that  would  j 
and  Plutarch  relates,  that  he  did  not  only  teach,  when  the 
benches  were  prepared,  and  himself  in  the  chair,  or  in 
stated  hours  of  reading  and  discourse,  or  at  appointments 
in  walking  with  his  friends;  but  even  when  be  played,  or 
eat,  or  drank,  or  was  in  the  camp  or  market,  or  finally 
when  he  was  in  prison ;  making  every  place  a  school  of 
instruction. 

The  method  of  teaching  which  Socrates  chiefly  made  use 
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ofy  was,  to  propose  a  series  of  questions  to  the  person  with 
whom  he  conTersed,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  some  unfore- 
seen conclusion.  He  first  gained  the  consent  of  his  re- 
spondent to  some  obvious  truths,  and  then  ohKged  him  to 
mimit  others,  from  their  relation,  or  resemblance,  to  those 
to  which  they  had  already  assented.  Without  making  use 
of  any  direct  argument  or  persuasion,  he  chose  to  lead  the 
person  he  meant  to  instruct,  to  deduce  the  truths  of  which 
he  viished  to  convince  him,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  his  own  concessions,  and  commonly  conducted  these 
conferences  with  such  address,  as  to  conceal  his  design  till 
the  respondent  had  advanced  too  far  to  recede.  On  some 
occasions,  he  made  use  of  ironical  language,  that  vain  men 
might  be  caught  in  their  own  replies,  and  be  obliged  to 
confess  their  ignorance.  He  never  assumed  the  air  of  a 
morose  and  rigid  preceptor,  but  communicated  useful  in- 
struction with  all  the  ease  and  pleasantry  of  polite  con- 
versation. 

Xenophon  represents  him  as  excelling  in  all  kinds  of 
learning.  He  instances  only  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
astrology,  but  Plato  mentions  natural  philosophy ;  Idome« 
neus,  rhetoric;  and  Laertius,  medicine.  Cicero  affirms, 
that  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  learned,  and  tne  judgment 
of  all  Greece,  he  was,  in  respect  to  wisdom,  acuteness, 
politeness,  and  subtilty,  in  eloquence,  variety,  and  rich* 
ness,  and  in  whatever  he  applied  himself  to,  beyond  com- 
parison the  first  man  of  his  age.  As  to  his  philosophy,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  having  searched  into  all 
kinds  of  science,  he  first  discovered  that  it  was  wrong  to 
neglect  those  things  which  concern  human  life,  for  the 
•ake  of  inquiring  into  those  things  which  do  not ;  secondly, 
that  the  things  men  have  usually  made  the  objects  of  their 
inquiries,  are  above  the  reach  of  human  understanding,  and 
the  source  of^all  the  disputes,  errors,  and  superstitions, 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  world  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  such 
divine  mysteries  cannot  be  made  subservient  to  the  uses  of 
human  life.  Thus,  esteeming  speculative  knowledge  so  far 
only  as  it  conduces  to  practice,  he  decried  in  all  the  sciences 
what  he  conceived  to  be  useless,  and  ezchiinged  specula- 
tion for  action,  and  theory  for  practice :  iTnd  thus,  says 
Cicero,  '*  first  called  philosophy  down  from  heaven,  and 
from  things  involved  by  nature  in  impenetrable  secrecy, 
which  yet  had  employed  all  the  philosophers  till  his  time, 
mod  brought  her  to  common  life,  to  inquire  after  virtue 
smdvice,  good  and  evil.'* 
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That  Socrates  bad  an  attendant  spirit,  genii»|  or  dseinoi^ 
which  guarded  bim  from  dangers,  is  asserted  by  Plato  and 
Antisthenes,  who  were  bis  con  tern  poraries,  and  repeated 
by  indamerable  authors  of  antiquity ;  but  what  this  attend- 
ant spirit,  genius,  or  dsmon  was,  or  what  we  are  to  un^^ 
derstand  by  it,  neither  antient  nor  modern  writers  have  in 
general  been  able  to  determine.  There  is  some  disagree*- 
ment  concerning  the  name,  and  more  concerning  the  na^ 
ture  of  it :  only  it  is  by  most  writers  agreed,  that  the  ad* 
Tice  it  gave  him  was  always  dissuasive ;  **  never  impelling,'* 
says  Cicero,  **  but  often  restraining  him.'*  It  is  commonly 
named  his  dsemon,  by  which  title  be  himself  is  supposed 
to  have  owned  it.  Plato  sometimes  calls  it  bis  guardian, 
and  Apuleius  his. god  ;  because  the  name  of  daunon,  as  St. 
Austin  tells  us,  at  last  grew  odious.  As  for  the  sign  or 
manner,  in  which  this  dssmon  or  genius  foretold,  and  by 
foretelling,  guarded  him  against  evils  to  come,  nothing 
certain  can  be  collected  about  it.  Plutarch,  who  rejects 
some  popular  absurdities  upon  the  subject,  conjectures^ 
first,  that  it  might  be  an  apparition ;  but  at  last  concludes, 
that  it  was  bin  observation  of  some  inarticulate  unaccus- 
tomed sound  or  voice,  conveyed  to  bim  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  as  happens  in  dreams.  Others  confine  this  foreknow* 
ledge  of  evils  within  the  soul  of  Socrates  himself;  and 
when  he  said  that  *'  his  genius  advised  bim,''  think  that  be 
only  meant  that  V  his  mind  foreboded  and  so  inclined  bim.** 
But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  description  which  Socrates 
himself  gives  of  a  voice  and  signs  from  without.  Lastly, 
some  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  those  spirits  that  have  a  par- 
ticular care  of  men ;  which  Maximus  I'yrius  and  Apuleius 
describe  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  want  only  the  name^ 
of  a  good  angel ;  and  this  Lactantius  has  supplied ;  for, 
after  proving  that  God  sends  angels  to  guard  mankind,  he 
adds,  ^*  and  Socrates  affirmed  that  there  was  a  daemon  con- 
stantly near  him,  which  had  kept  him  company  from  a 
child,  and  by  whose  beck  and  instruction  he  guided  his 
life."  Such  are  the  varieties  of  opinion  entertained  upon 
this  singular  subject,  which,  however,  have  arisen  chiefly 
out  of  the  prevalence  of  Platonic  ideas,  and  the  desire  of 
exalting  Socrates  beyond  all  reason.  The  account  given 
by  Xenophon,  the  strictest  and  truest  Socratic,  and  con- 
firmed by  some  passages  in  Plutarch's  treatise  *^  De  Genio 
Socratis,"  is  perhaps  clear  and  reasonable.  It  is  plainly 
tbis^  that,  believing  in  the  gods  of  his  country,  and  the 
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dmofttioiM  commonljr  in  ute,  Socrates,  when  be  took  an 
oneoy  said  that  he  proceeded  by  diyine  iDtiisation.  This 
ke  did  cot  ot  piety,  thinking  it  more  respectful  to  the 
gods  to  refer  the  auggestioD  to  cbem,  than  to  the  voice  or 
other  intermediate  sign  by  which  tuev  conveyed  it.  Uia 
phrase  on  this  occasion  was,  ti  iatfAwf  ainf  wi^tmmmj  which 
being  in  some  degree  ambiguuu«»9  asi  im^Jmn  might  mean 
either  the  divine  power  abbtrukctedly,  or  »ome  particular 
deity,,  hb  enemies  took  advantage  of  it  to  accuse  him  of 
introducing  new  deities ;  and  his  friends  to  indulge  the 
vanity  of  boasting  that  he  had  afi  attendant  dsemon.  This 
aeconnt  may  be  seen  at  full  length,  supported  by  many 
arguments  and  proofs  from  the  original  ;»uthors,  in  a  little 
tract  on  this  subject,  published  in  1732*. 

1ft  the  days  of  this  philosopher,  the  Sophists  were 
the  great  and  leading  men  ;  the  masters  of  languages,  as 
Cicero  calb  themi  who  arrogantly  pretended  to  teach 
every  thing,  and  persuaded  the  youth  to  resort  only  to 
them.  With  these  Socrates  carried  on  perpetual  warfare ; 
he  attacked  them  constantly  with  his  usual  interrogatories ; 
end,  by  his  skill  and  sobtilty  in  disputation, .  exposed  their 
fophistry,  and  refuted  their  principles.  He  took  all  op*- 
portunities  of  proving  that  they  had  gained  a  much  greater 
pcMTtion  of  esteem  than  they  had  a  right  to  claim  ;  that  they 
were  only  vain  affecters  of  words  ;  that  they  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  things  they  professed  to  teach  ;  and  that,  in* 
atead  of  taking  money  of  others  for  teaching,  they  should 
th^nselyes  give  money  to  be  taught.  The  Athenians  were 
pleased  to  see  the  Sophists  thus  checked ;  were  brought  at 
length  to  deride  them ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  Socrates, 
withdrew  their  children  from  tliem,  and  excited  them  to 
the  study  of  solid  virtue  under  better  masters. 


*  Tbe  abl«  writer  of  thif  tract,  Mr. 
arelideaeoo  Narcfl,  remarkt  that  So- 
eratei  belitred  in  tbe  godt  of  hit  oood- 
trjr,  apd  wa»  not  free  from  the  mpcr- 
■tition  conoectpd  with  that  belief: 
vbanoa  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  in  the 
CTpieaiioni  nanally  nndentood  to  re- 
fer to  hit  d«non,  he  alludet  only  to 
tome  tpeciet  of  ikinaAmt  perfectly 
aa#OfOttfl  to  the  ooMnt  of  hat  age  nod 
eoontry.  He  called  the  iign»  what- 
fver  it  wat,  by  meant  of  which  he  tap- 
poeed  iotimatioue  to  be  communicated 
to  Um,  a  dwnon  or  divinity.  Thia 
oplnnntion  of  the  matter  ia  laronred 


by  a  pattage  in  Plutarch*t  Bitay  on 
the  thtmon  of  Socratet :  "  How  am  I 
gnilty  of  introdndng  new  deitiee,  when 
I  tay  that  the  voice  of  the  dnaiilv  gives 
ine  notice  what  1  thall  do?  All  mcoi 
at  well  at  mytelf,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  deity  Ibreteea  the  fntnre.  and  a|g- 
nifict  it  to  whom  he  pleatet :  bnt  the 
difference  between  ni  is  this;  they 
name  the  osMse  at  the  IbretelUri  oi 
what  it  to  oime ;  I  call  the  tame  thing 
the  divinity,  and  herein  tpeak  mom 
trvly  and  letpeetfalty  then  tiKy  who 
altribuU  to  biidt  the  poirtr  vhiph  bn* 
lo^gitotheaodt. 
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'  The  altercations  that  Socrates  bad  with  the  Sophists 
therefore  gained  him  respect,  and  made  him  popular  with 
the  Athenians ;  but  he  had  a  private  quarrel  with  one  A  ny* 
tus,  whichi  after  many  years  continuance,  was  the  occasion 
of  his  death.  Anytus  was  an  orator  by  profession,  a  sordid 
and  avaricious  man,  who  was  privately  maintained  and  en-' 
ricbed  by  leather-sellers.  He  bad  placed  two  of  his  sons 
under  Socrates,  to  be  uught ;  but,  because  they  had  not 
acquired  such  knowledge  from  him  as  to  enable  them  to 
get  their  living  by  pleading,  he  took  them  away,  and  put 
them  to  the  trade  oip  leather-selling.  Socrates,  displeased 
with  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  young  men,  whose  ruin 
he  presaged  at  the  same  time,  reproached,  and  exposed 
Anytas  in  •  his  discourses  to  his  scholars.  Anytas,  hurt  by 
this,  studied  all  means  of  revenge ;  but  feared  the  Athe- 
nians, who  highly  reverenced  8ocrate%  as  well  on  account 
of  his  great  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  for  the  particular  oppo- 
sition which  he  had  made  to  those  vain  babblen  the  So- 
phists. He  theiefore  advised  with  Mplitus,  a  young  orator; 
from  whose  counsel  he  began,  by  making  trial  in  smaller 
things,  to  sound  how  the  Athenians  would  entertain  a  charge 
against  his  life.  He  suborned  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes, 
to  ridicule  him  and  his  doctrines  in  his  celebrated  comedy 
called  **  The  Clouds.- '  Socrates,  who  seldom  went  to  tM 
theatre,  except  when  Euripides,  whom  he  admired,  con* 
tested  with  any  new  tragedian,  was  present  at  the  acting 
of '«  The  Clouds  ;**  and  stood  up  all  the  while  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  theatre.  One  that  was  present 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  vexed  ist  seeing  himself  brought 
upon  the  suge  i  *^  Not  at  all,*'  answered  he :  *<  I  am  only 
a  host  at  a  public  festival^  where  I  provide  a  large  com- 
pany with  entertainment*' 

Many  years  having  passed  from  the  firstdisagreement 
between  Socrates  and  Anytus,  at  length  Anytus,  observ- 
ing a  fit  conjuncture,  procured  Melitus  to  prefer  a  bill 
T'tost  him  to  the  senate  in  these  terms :  **  Melitus,  son 
Mditus,  a  Pythean,  accuses  Socrates,  son  of  So- 
phroniscus,  an  Alo^eeian.  Socrates  violates  the  law, 
net  believing  the  deities  which  this  city  believes,  but 
introducing  other  new  gods.  He  violates  the  law  like- 
wise in  corrupting  youth :  the  punishment  death.**'  This 
Mil  being  preferred  upon  oath,  Crito  became  bound  to  the 
jwdgcfl  for  his*  appearance  at  the  day  of  trial ;  till  which 
Seciatei   ismployed  himself  in   his  usual  philosophical 
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exercises,  taking  no  care  to  provide  any  defence.  On  ihe 
day  appointed^  Aiiytus,  Lyco,  and  Melilus,  accused  bira, 
and .  Skicraies  made  his  own  detence>  without  procariog  an 
advocute,  as  the  cu^tutn  was,  to  plead  for  likn.  He  did  not 
defend  biniself  with  the  tone  and  language  of  a  suppliant 
or  guilty  person,  but  with  the  freedoui,  firainess,  and  spi- 
rit, of  conscious  innocence  and  superior  merit.  Many  of 
bis  friends  spoke  also  in  bis  behalf;  and,  lastly,  Plato, 
then  a  young  man,  endeavoured  to  plead,  but  while  au 
tempting  to  apologize  for  his  youth,  was  ordered  by  the 
court  to  sit  down.  The  court  then  proceeding  to  vot^ 
they  fottjid  Socrates  guilty  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-obe 
yoices.  It  was  the  cnatom  of  Athens,  as  Cicero  informs 
us,  when  any  one  was  cast,  if  the  fault  were  not  capital^ 
to  impose  a  pecuniary  mulct,  and  the  guilty  person  waa 
asked  the  highest  rate  at  which  he  estimated  his  offence. 
This  was  proposed  to  Socrates,  who  told  the  judges,  that 
to  pay  a  penalty  was  to  own  an  offence ;  and  that,  instead 
of  being  condemned  for  what  he  stood  accused,  he  deserved 
to  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge  out  of  the  Pryta* 
nsDum.  This  being  the  greatest  honour  the  Athenians 
could  confer,  the  answer  so  exasperated  the  judges,  that, 
they  condemned  him  to  deaih  by  eighty  votes  more. 

The  sentence  boing  passed,  he  was  sent  to  prison ; 
which,  says  Seneca,  he  entered  with  the  same  resolution 
and  firmness  with  which  he  had  opposed  the  thirty  tyrants; 
and  .took  away  all  ignominy  from  the  place,  which,  adds 
Seneca,  coald  not  be  a  prison  while  he  was  there.  On  the 
day  of  condemnation,  it  happened  that  the  ship,  which  was 
employed  to  carry  a  customary  annual  offering  to.  the  island 
of  Delos,  set  sail.  Jt  was  contrary  tp  the  law  of  Athens, 
that,  during  this  voyage,  any  capital  punishment  should 
he  inflicted  within  the  city.  This  circumstance  delayed 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  against  Socrates  for  thirty 
days,  during  which  he  was  constantly  visited  by  Crito, 
PlatQ,  and  other  friends,  with  whom  he  passed  the  time  in 
his  usual  manner.  He  was  often  solicited  by  them  to  es» 
pape,  which  he  not  only  refused  but  derided ;  asking,  *^  if 
they  knew  any  place  out  of  Attica,  whither  death  would 
not  come.**  The  manner  of  his  death,  is  related  by  Plaio» 
who  was.an  eye-witness  of  it;  and,  as  there  is  not,  perhapst 
a  more  affecting  picture  to  be  found  in  antiquity,  we  will 
exhibit  it  here  in  his  own  words.  Socrates,  the  Amy  he  was 
to  die>  bad  been  discoursing  to  his  friends  upon  theimflsw*- 
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H\\ty  oF>  th^  sooi :  and,  **  when  he  bad  made  ah  end  of 
•peaking,  Crito  asked  btm,    if  lie  bad  stny  directions  to 
give  concerning  bis  sons,  or  otber  things,  in  wbi<ih  tbey 
could  serve  him  ?  '  1  desire  no  more  of  you,*  said  Socrates, 
'than  utrhat  I  have  always  told  you:  if  you  take  care  of 
yourselves,  whatsoever  yon  do  will  be  acceptable  to  me  and 
mine,  though  you  promise  nothing ;  if  you  neglect  your* 
selves  and  virtue,  you  can  do  nothing  acceptable  to  us, 
though  you  promise  ever  so  much.*      *  That,*  answered 
Crito,  '  we  will  observe ;  but  how  will  you  be  buried  ?* 
*  As  you  think  good,*  says  he,  '  if  you  can  catch  me,  and 
I  do  not  give  you  the  slip.*     Then,  with  a  smile,  applying 
himself  to  us,  *  I  cannot  persuade  Crito,*  says  he,  *  that  I 
am  that  Socrates  who  was  haranguing  just  now,  or  anything 
more  than  the  carcass  you  wiltpresently  behold  ;  and  there- 
fore he  is  taking  all  this  care  of  my  interment.     It  seems, 
that  what  I  just  now  explained  in  a  long  discourse  has  made 
no  impression  at  all  upon  him ;  namely,  that  as  soon  as  I 
shall  have  drunk  the  poison,  I  shall  not  remain  logger  with 
you,  but  depart  immediately  to  the  seats  of  the  blessed. 
These  things,  with  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  com- 
fort you  and  myself,  have  been  said  to  no  purpose.     As, 
therefore,  Crito  was  bound  to  the  judges  for  my  appear- 
ance, so  you  must  now  be  bound  to  Crito  for  my  depar- 
ture; and  when  he  sees  my  body  burnt  or  buried,  let  him 
not  say,  that  Socrates  suffers  any  thing,  or  is  any  way  con- 
cerned :  for  know,  dear  Crito,  such  a  mistake  were  a  wrong 
•to  my  soul.     I  tell  you,  that  my  body  is  only  buried ;  and 
let  that  be  done  as  you  shall  think  fit,  or  as  shall  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country.*     This 
said,  he  arose  and  retired  to  an  inner  room ;  taking  Crito 
with  him,  and  leaving  as,  who,  like  orphans,  were  to  be 
deprived  of  so  dear  a  father,  to  discourse  upon  our  own 
misery.     After  his  bathing,  came  his  wife,  and  the  other 
women  of  the  family,  with  his  sons,  two  of  them  children, 
one  of  them  a  youth ;  and,  when  he  bad  given  proper  di- 
rections about  his  domestic  affairs,  he  dismissed  them,  and 
came  out  to  us.     It  was  now  near  sun-set,  for  he  had  staid 
long  within  ;  when  coming  out  he  sat  down,  and  did  no( 
■peak  much  after.   Then  entered  an  officer,  and  approach- 
ing him,  said,    '  Socrates,  I  am  persuaded,    that  I  shall 
have  fio  reason  to  blame  you,  for  what  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  blame  in  others,  who  have  been  angry  at  me,  and 
loaded  me  with  curses,  for  only  doing  what  the  magistrate 
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commftDdai   wlian  I  have  preaeated  the  poiteA  to .  tbetn* 
But  I  know  you  to  be  the  most  generous,  the  noott  mild,, 
the  best  of  all  meo,  that  ever  entered  this  place ;  and  ami 
certain,  that,  if  yon  entertain  any  resentment  upon  this  oc- 
casion, it  will  not  be  at  me,  bat  at  the  real  authors  of  yoqr 
■lisfortnne.    You  know  the  message  I  bring;  farewell: 
and  endeavour  to  hear  with  patience  what  must  be  borne.' 
*  And,*  said  Socrates  to  the  CMfficer,  who  went  out  weepings 
'  fiftre  thee  well :  I  wilL  How  civil  is  this  man !  I.  have  found 
him  the  same  all  the  time  of  my  imprisonment :  he  wonM 
often  visit  roe,  sometimes  discourse  with  me,  always  used 
me  kindly ;  and  now  see,  how  generously  he  weeps  for  me* 
But  come,  Crito ;  let  us  do  as  he  bids  us :  if  the  poison  be 
ready,  let  it  be  brought  in ;  if  not,  let  somebody  prepare 
it.*    '  The  sun  is  yet  among  the  mountains,  and  not  set,* 
says  Crito  :  '  I  myself  have  seen  others  drink  it  later,  who 
have  even  eat  and  drank  freely  with  their  friends  after  the 
sign  has  been  given  :  be  not  in  haste,  there  is  time  enough** 
<  Why,  yes,*  says  Socrates,  '  they  who  do  so  think  they 
gain  something ;  but  what  shall  I  gain  by  drinking  it  late  f 
JNothing,  hut  to  be  laughed  at,  for  appearing  too  desicoqs 
of  life  :'  pray,  let  it  be  as  I  say.*    Then  Crito  ^ent  one 
of  the  attendants,  who  immediately  returned,  and  with  hifn 
the  man,  who  was  to  administer  the  poison,  bringing  a  cup 
in  his  hand :  to  whom  Socrates  said,  *  Prithee,  my  good 
friend,  for  thou  art  versed  in  these  thin«,  what  mu^t  I 
do  ?*     '  Nothing,'  said  the  mani  *  but  waUk  about  as  soon 
as  you  shall  have  drunk*  till  you  perceive  your  legs  tp  fail ; 
and  then  sit  down.*    Then  he  presented  the  cup,  which 
Socrates  took  without  the  least  change  of  countenaoce,  or 
any  emotion  whatever,  but  looking  with  his  usual  intrepi* 
dity  upon  the  man.  He  then  demaoded,  *  Whether  be  might 
spill  any  of  it  in  libation  ?*    The  man  answered,.  *  he  bisd 
only  prepared  just  what  was  sufficient.'     <  Yes,*  says  So- 
crates, *  I  may  pray  to  the  gods,  and  will,  that  my  passage 
hence  may  be  happy,  which  1  do  beseech  them  to  grant  :* 
and  that  instant  swallowed  the  dra^ight  with  the  greatest 
6ase.    Many  of  us,  who  till  then  had  refrained  from  tears, 
when  we  $aw  him  put  the  cup  to  bis  mouth,  ,and  drink  off 
the  poison,  were  not  able  to  refrain  longer,  but  gave  vent 
to  our  grief:  which  Socrates  observing,  *  Friends,*  said  he, 
*  what  mean  you  ?     I  sent  away  the  women  for  no  ^ther 
reason,  but  that  they  might  not  disturb  us  with  this :  for  I 
have  heard  that  we  should  die  with  gratulalion  and  ap- 
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plattse:  beqoiet  then,  and  behave  youneW^sHke  nen.^ 
These  words  made  us  with  shame  seppress  our  tears.  When 
be  had  walked  a  while,  and  peirceired  his  legs  to  foil,  be 
lay  down  on  his  back,  as  the  esecatioiier  directed :  who,  in 
a  little  time,  looking  upon  his  feet,  and  pinching  them 
pretty  hard,  asked  him,  *If  he  perceived  it?'  Socrates 
said,  '  Na*  Then  he  did  the  same  by  his  legs ;  and  shew^ 
ing  us,  bow  every  part  successively  grew  cold  and  stiff,  ob« 
served,  that  when  that  cbillness  reached  his  heartj^he  would 
die.  Not  long  after,  Socrates,  removing  the  garment 
with  which  be  was  covered,  said,  *  I  owe  a  cock  to  JEsca* 
lapius ;  pay  it,  neglect  it  not.'  '  It  shall  be  done,'  sqra 
Crito:  *  would  you  have  any  thing  else  ?'  He  made  no 
answer,  but,  after  lying  a  while,  stretched  himself  forth : 
when  the  evecutioner  uncovering  him  found  his  eyes 
fixed,  which  were  closed  by  Crito.  *'  This,"  says  Plato, 
<<  was  the  end  of  the  best,  tbd  wisest,  and  the  justest  of 
men :"  and  this  account  of  it  by  Plato,  Cicero  professes^ 
that  he  could  never  read  without  tears. 

He  died,  according  to  Plato,  when  he  was  more  than 
seventy,  396  B.C.  He  was  buried  with  many  tears  and 
much  solemnity  by  his  friends,  among  whom  the  excessive 
grief  of  Plato  is  noticed  by  Plutarch  :  yet,  as  soon  as  they 
performed  that  last  service,  fearing  the  cruelty  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  they  stole  out  of  the  city,  ttie  greater  part, 
to  Euclid  at  Megara,  who  received  them  kindly ;  the  rest 
to  other  places.  Soon  after,  however,  the  Athenians  we|« 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  the  injustice  they  had  committed 
against  Socrates  ;  and  became  so  exasperated,  as  to  insist 
that  the  authors  of  it  should  be  pot  to  death.  MeHtus  ac* 
cordingly  suffered,  and  Anytus  was  banished.  In  farther 
testimony  of  their  penitence,  they  called  home  his  friends 
to  their  former  liberty  of  meeting ;  they  forbade  public 
spectacles  of  games  and  wrestlings  for  a  time ;  they  caused 
his  statue,  made  in  brass  by  Lysippus,  to  be  set  up  in  the 
Pompeium ;  and  a  plague  ensuing,  which  they  imputed  to 
this  unjust  act,  they  made  an  order,  that  no  oiaD  should 
mention  Socrates  publicly  and  on  the  theatre,  in  ordef  to 
forget  the  sooner  what  they  had  done. 

As  to  bis  person,  he  was  very  homely ;  was  bald,  had  a 
dark  complexion,  a  flat  nose,  eyes  projecting,  and  a  seveiB 
down*cast  look.  His  countenance,  indeed,  was  such,  that 
Zopyrus,  a  physiognomist,  pronounced  him  incident  to  va- 
rious passions,  and  given  to  maoy  vices :  which  when  AW 
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cibiadet  and  ochen  that  were  present  derided»  luiowfaig 
biiD  to  be  free  from  every  thing  of  that  kind,  Socrates  jas- 
ctfied  the  skill  of  Zopyrus  by  owning,  that  ^  he  was  by  na- 
ture prone  to  those  vices,  bat  had  suppressed  his  incline* 
tton  by  reason.*'  The  defects  of  his  person  were  amply 
compensated  by  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  bis 
mind.  The  oracle  at  Delphi  declared  him  the  wisest  of  all 
men,  for  professing  only  to  know  that  be  knew  nothing : 
Apollo,  M  Cicero  says,  conceiving  the  only  wisdom  of 
mankind  to  consist  in  not  thinking  themselves  to  know  those 
things  of  which  they  are  ignmrant.  He  was  a  man  of  all 
virtues,  and  so  remarkably  frugal,  that,  how  little  soever 
be  bad,  it  was  always  enough  :  and,  when  he  was  amidst  a 
great  variety  of  rich  and  expensive  objecu,  he  would  often 
say  to  himself,  *^  Him  many  things  are  here  which  I  do  not 
want  !*' 

He  had  two  wives,  one  of  which  was  the  noted  Xantippe, 
whom  Aulus  Gellius  describes  as  an  arrant  scold,  and  seve- 
ral instances  are  recorded  of  her  impatience  and  his  long- 
snffering.  One  day,  before  some  of  bis  friends,  she  fell 
into  the  usual  extravagances  of  her  passion;  when  he» 
without  answering  a  word,  went  abroad  with  them :  but  was 
no  sooner  out  of  the  door,  than  she,  running  np  into  the 
chamber,  threw  water  down  upon  his  head :  upon  which, 
turning  to  his  friends,  <■  Did  I  not  tell  you,**  says  he, 
^*  that  after  so  much  thunder  we  should  have  rain.**  She 
appears,  however,  to  have  bad  a  great  affection  for  him, 
end  was  a  faithful  wife. 

Socrates  left  behind  him  nothing  iu  writing ;  but  bis  il- 
lustrious pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  have,  in  some  mea- 
sure, supplied  this  defect  The  ''  Memoirs  of  Socrates,** 
however,  written  by  Xenophon,  afford  a  much  more  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  opinions  of  Socrates,  and  of  his  manner 
of  teaching,  than  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  who  every  where 
mixes  his  own  conceptions  and  diction,  and  those  of  other 
philosophers,  with  the  ideas  and  language  of  his  master. 
It  is  related,  that  when  Socrates  beard  Plato  recite  his 
**  Lysis,**  he  said,  '^  How  much  does  this  young  man  make 
me  say  which  I  never  concei%*edr*  Xenophon  denies  that 
-Socrates  ever  taught  natural  philosophy,  or  any  mathema- 
tical science,  and  charges  with  misrepresentation  and  false* 
hood  those  who  had  ascribed  to  him  dissertations  of  this  kind; 
probsbly  referring  to  Plato^  in  whose  works  Socrates  is 
introduced  as  discoursing  upon  these  subjects.  .  The  truth 
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Appears  to  be, ^ that  the  distingoishing  character  of  Socrates 
was,  that  of  a  moral  philosophen 

The  doctrine  of  Socrates,  concerning  God  and  religion, 
was  rather  practical  than  speculative.  But  he  did  not 
neglect  to  build  the  structure  of  religious  faith  upon  the 
firm  foundation  of  an  appeal  to  natural  appearances.  He 
taught  that  the  Supreme  Being,  though  invisible,  is  clearly 
seen  in  bis  works,  which  at  once  demonstrate  his  existen^e^ 
and  his  wise  and  benevolent  providence.  Besides  the  one 
supreme  Deity,  Socrates  admitted  the  existence  of  beings 
who  possess  a  middle  station  between  God  and  man,  to 
whose  immediate  agency  he  ascribed  the  ordinary  pbsBno- 
menit  of  nature,  and  whom  he  supposed  to  be  psirticularty 
concerned  in  the  management  of  human  affairs.  Hence, 
speaking  of  the  gods,  who  take  care  of  men,  he  says, 
**  Let  it  suffice  you,  whilst  you  observe  their  works,  to  re- 
vere and  honour  the  gods  :  and  be  persuaded,  that  this  in 
the  way  in  which  they  make  themselves  known ;  for, 
among  all  the  gods  who  bestow  blessings  upon  men,  there 
are  none  who,  in  the  distribution  of  their  favours,  make 
themselves  visible  to  mortals.''  Hence  he  spoke  of  thun- 
der, wind,  and  other  agents  in  nature,  as  servants  of  God, 
and  encouraged  the  practice  of  divination,  under  the  no- 
tion, that  the  go(|s  sometimes  discover  future  events  to 
good  men. 

If  these  opinions  concerning  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
the  subordinate  divinities,  be  compared,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  grounds  upon  which  Socrates, 
though  an  advocate  for  the  existence  of  one  sovereign 
power,  admitted  the  worship  of  inferior  divinities.  Hence 
he  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  rites,  to  follow  the  customs  of  his  country. 
At  the  same  time,  he  taught,  that  the  merit  of  all  religious 
offerings  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  woirshipper, 
and  that  the  gods  take  pleasure  in  the  sacrifices  of  none 
but  the  truly  pious.  **  Tbe  man,*'  says  he,  ^'  who  honours 
the  gods  according  to  his  ability,  ought  to  be  cheerful, 
and  hope  for  the  greatest  blessings  :  for,  from  whom  may 
we  reasonably  entertain  higher  expectations,  than  flrom 
those  who  are  most  able  to  serve  us  i  or  how  can  we  secure 
tlieir  kindness,  but  by  pleasing  them  ?  or,  how  please  them 
better,  than  by  obedience  ?" 

Concerning  the  human  soul,  the  opinion  of  Socrates, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was,  ^hat  it  is  allied  to  the  divine 
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Being,  not  by  a  participation  of  essence,  bat  by  a  similarity 
of  nature ;  that  man  excels  all  other  animals  in  the  faculty 
of  reason,  and  that  the  existence  of  good  men  will  be  con* 
tinned  after  death,  in  a  state  in  which  they  will  receive  the 
reward  of  their  virtue.  Although  it  appears  that,  on  this 
latter  topic,  Socrates  was  not  wholly  free  from  uncertainty,, 
the  consolation  which  he  professed  to  derive  from  this  source 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  deaths  leaves  little  room  to- 
doubt,  that  he  entertained  a  real  belief  and  expectation  of 
immortality.  The  doctrine  which  Cicero  ascribes  to  Socra* 
tes  on  this  head  is,  that  the  human  soul  is  a  divine  principle, 
which,  when  it  passes  out  of  the  body,  returns  to  heaven ; 
and  that  this  passage  is  most  easy  to  those  who  have,  iir 
this  life,  made  the  greatest  progress  in  virtue* 

The  system  of  morality  which  Socrates  made  it  the  busi- 
ness of  bis  life  to  tieach,  was  raised  upon  the  firm  basis  of 
religion.  The  first  principles  of  virtuous  conduct,  whicb 
are  common  to  all  mankind,  are,  according  to  this  excellent 
moralist,  the  laws  of  God ;  and  the  conclusive  argument  by 
which  he  supports  this  opinion  is,  that  no  man  departs  from 
these  principles  with  impunity.  He  taught,  that  true  feli- 
city is  not  to  be  derived  from  external  possessions,  but 
from  wisdom,  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  virtue }  that  the  cultivation  of  virtuojis  manners  is  ne- 
cessarily attended  with  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit ;  that  the 
llonest  man  alone  b  happy;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  attempt 
to  separate  things  which  are  in  nature  so  closely  united  aa 
virtue  and  interest' 

80CRAT£S,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  was  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  reigo  of  Theodosiui.  He  studied  grammar 
under  Helladius  and  Ammonius,  who,  having  fled  firom 
Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  had  opened  a  school  there  ;. 
and,  after  be  bad  finished  his  studies,  for  some  time  pro- 
fessed the  law,  and  pleaded  at  the  bar,  whence  be  obtained 
the  name  of  Scholasticus.  In  the  decline  of  life  he  un- 
dertook to  write  the  history  of  the  churchy  beginning  from 
&09,  where  Eusebius  ends,  and  continued  it  down  to  440,. 
IB  seven  books.  This  history  is  written,  as  Valesius  his 
editor  observes,  with  mueh  judgment  and  exactness.  His^ 
i^racity  may  be  presumed  from  his  industry  in  consulting 
the  original  records,  acts  of  council,  bishops'  letters,  ana 
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the  writings  of  bis  contemporaries,  of  which  he  often  gives 
extracts.     He  is  also  careful  in  setting  down  the  succession 
of  bishops,  and  the  years  in  which  every  thing  was  trans- 
acted ;  and  describes  them  by  consuls  and  olympiads.     His 
judgment  appears  in  his  reflections  and  observations,  which 
are  rational  and  impartial.     He  has  been  accused  of  being 
a  Novatian ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  speaks  well  of 
that  sect :  yet,  as  Valesius  has  proved,  he  was  not  one  of 
them,  but  adhered  to  the  church,  while  he  represents  them 
as  separated  from  it.     What  he  says  of  the^  Novatians  is 
only  a  proof  of  his  candour  and  geuerous  peaceable  tem- 
per.    His  style  is  plain  and  easy;  and  l^as  nothing  in  it  of 
declamation,  which  be  treats  with  contempt.     His  history 
has  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Valesius,  together  with  Eusebius  and  the  other 
ecclesiastical  historians;  and  republished,  with  additional 
notes  by  Reading,  at  London,  1720,  3  vols,  folio.     There 
is  also  an  English  edition  printed  at  Cambridge,  1683,  fol.* 
SOLANDER  (Daniel  Charles),  a  celebrated  natural- 
ist, the  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  friend  of  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Nordland  in  Swe- 
den, where  his  father  was  minister.     He  was  born  Feb.  28, 
1736,  and  studied  at  Upsal,  where  he  appears  to  have  taken 
his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine.     Linnaeus,  who  during 
bis  residence  in  England,  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Peter  CoUinson,  advised  his  pupil  to  visit  England,  and 
probably  recommended  him  to  that  gentleman.     Dr.  Solan- 
der  arrived  in  England  in  1760,  and  in  October  1762,  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Coilinson  to  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  as  a  person  who  had  made  natural  his- 
tory the  study  of  his  life,  and  was  particularly  qualified  to 
draw  up  a  catalogue  of  that  part  of  their  collection.   Three 
years  after,  he  obtained  a  closer  connection  with  that  insti- 
tution, being  appointed  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history.     In  1764  he  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.     In  1766,  he  drew  up  for  Mr.  Brander, 
the  scientific  descriptions  of  his  Hampshire  fossils,  then 
published  in  a  thin  volume,  4to,  entitled  *'  Fossilia  Hanto- 
niensia,  collecta,  et  in  Musaeo  Britannico  deposita,  a  Gus- 
tavo Brander,  R.  S.  et  S.  A.  S.  Mus.  Brit.  Cur.*'     Of  his 
obligations  to  Dr.  Solander,  this  gentleman  thus  speaks  in 
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bU  prefiftce :  "  And  now  I  think  I  have  nothing  oiore  to  do^ 
than  lo  acknowledge  myself  indebted  for  Uie  ncientiBc  de-* 
scriptioQ  of  theoi  to  the  learned  and  ingeniona  Dr.  Solan^ 
det,  Qoe  of  the  officers  of  the  British  Muaenoi,  who  is  at 
this  time  employed  by  the  trustees  to  compose  a  sj^temati- 
cal  catalogue  of  the  natural  productions  of  that  entire  coU 
lection.*'  It  does  not  appear  thai  this  catalogue  was  etew 
completed. 

In  1768,  Dr.  Solaoder  was  prevailed  upon  by  bis  friend 
Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Joseph)  Banks,  to  undertake  the  voyage 
round  the  world,  in  pursuit  of  discoveries  in  natural  history^ 
and  permission  was  obtained  for  him  from  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  still  to  hold  his  appointment  during  hia 
absence.  The  circumstance  of  going  is  thus  mentioned,  in 
the  introduction  to  captaiu  Cook's  first  voyage,  in  speaking 
of  Mr.  Banks :  '*  As  he  was  determined  to  spare  no  expeuce 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  be  engaged  Dr.  Solander  to 
accompa4iy  him  in  the  voyage.  This  gentleman,  by  birth  a 
Swede,  was  educated  under  the  celebrated  Linn«eus,  from 
whom  he  brought  letters  of  recommendation  into  £ngland ; 
and  his  merit  being  soon  known,  he-obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  British  Museum,  a  public  institution  which  vras  theft 
j^st  established*.  Such  a  companion  Mr. Banks  considered 
as  an  acquisition  of  no  small  importance,  and  to  his  great 
satisGsction,  the  event  abundantly  proved  that  he  was  not 
mistaken."  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
which  attended  these  heroes  of  natural  history  in  this  expe* 
ditiou»  was  the  difikulty  they  experienced  in  attempting  to 
ascend  a  mountain  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  search  of  Alpine 
plants.  In  the  danger  they  here  encountered.  Dr.  Solaoder 
undoubtaedly  preserved  the  lives  of  the  party  by  the  advice 
he  gave;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  was  himself  pre* 
served  by  their  attention  to  his  dinections.  The  matter  is 
thus  related  in  the  voyage.  ^ 

*'  Dr.  Solander,  who  bad  more  than  once  crossed  th« 
mounuins  which  divide  Sweden  from  Norway,  well  knew 
that  extreme  cold,  especially  when  joined  with  fatigue, 
produces  a  torpor  and  sleepiness  that  are  almost  irresistible : 
he  therefore  conjured  the  company  to  keep  moving,  what-' 
ever  pain  it  might  cost  tfaem,  and  whatever  relief  they  might 
be  pjomised  by  an  inclination  to  rest.  Whoever  siu  downy 
says  he,  will  sleep ;  and  whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no  more. 

♦  Here  Dr.  Havkeflvortb,  ihe  writer  of  the  introduction,  U  •vMenlly 
Ukeoj  Uie  iasUiaUoii  wm  eitablahcd  mbout  ten  ycnra  iMfore. 
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.Thosy  at  once  admonished  and  aknned,  they  set  forward ; 
but  while  they  were  still  upon  the  naked  rock,  and  before 
they  bad  got  aoiong  the  bushes,  the  cold  became  suddenly 
so  intense^  as  to  produce  tbe  effects  that  had  been  dreaded. 
Dr.  Solander  himself  was  the  first  who  found  the  inelina- 
tion,  against  which  he  had  warned  others,  irresistible ;  and 
insisted  upon  being  suffered  to  lie  down.  Mr.  Banks  in* 
treated  and  remonstrated  in  vain ;  down  he  lay  upon  the 
.ground,  though  it  was  covered  with  snow;  and  it  was  with 
l^reat  difficulty  that  his  friend  prevented  him  from  sleeping. 
Richmond  aU^.  oae  of  the  black  servants^  began  to  linger, 
having  suffered  from  the  cold  in  tbe  same  manner  at  the 
doctor.  Mr.  Banks,  therefore,  sent  five  of  the  company, 
among  whom  was  Mr«  Buchan,  forward  to  get  a  fire  ready, 
at  the  first  convenient  place  they  could  find;  and  himself, 
with  four  others,  remained  with  the  doctor  and  Ricbniond, 
whom,  partly  by  persuasion  and  intreaty,  and  partly  by 
force,  they  brought  on  ;  but  when  they  had  got  through  the 
■greatest  part  of  the  birch  and  swamp,  they  both  declared 
they  could  go  no  farther.  Mr.  Banks  had  recourse  again  to 
entreaty  and  expostulation,  but  they  produced  no  effect; 
when  Richmond  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  go  on  he  would 
in  a  short  time  be  frozen  to  death ;  he  answered,  that  he 
desired  nothing  but  to  lie  down  and  die.  The  doctor  did 
not  sp  explicitly  renounce  his  life ;  he  said,  he  was  willing 
to  go  on,  but  that  he  must  first  take  some  sleep,  though  be 
had  before  told  tbe  company  that  to  sleep  was  to  perish. 
Mr.  Banks  and  the  rest  found  it  impossible  to  carry  them, 
and  there  being  no  remedy,  they  were  both  suffered  to  sit 
down,  being  partly  supported  by  the  bushes,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  fell  into  a  profound  sleep :  soon,  aftert  tome 
of  the  people  who  had  been  sent  forward  returned,  with  tbe 
welcome  news  that  a  fire  was  kindled  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  further  on  the  way.  Mr.  Banks  then  endeavoured  to 
.wake  Dc  Solander,  and  happily  succeeded ;  but,  though 
he  had  not  slept  five  minutes,  he  had  almost  lost  tbe  use  of 
his  limbs,  and  the  muscles  were  so  shrunk,  that  the  ahoes 
fell  froiq  bis  feet ;  be  consented  to  go  forward  with  such 
assistance  a^  Qould  be  given  him ;  but  no  attempts  to  relieve 
poor  RichmoKKl  were  successful  Mr.  Banks,  with  much 
4iffic«^ty,  ^t  length  got  the  doctor  to  tbe  fire.*'  Richmond 
and  a  se^qian  fiQa,Uy  perished  from  the  cold ;  tbe  remainder 
«f  tbe  pviy,  tp  the  number  of  ten,  happily  regained  the 
<hip«.  nft^r  tbe  uupost  difficulties  and  hizards* 
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The  '< Dictionnaire  Historique^*  affirms,  that  Dr  Solan* 
der  had  a  salary  of  400/.  sterling  a  year,  during  this  voyage. 
Whatever  be  had  must  have  been  from  the  munificence  of 
Jilr.  Banks,  as  be  bad  no  public  appointment.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  2eal  and  generosity  of  that  friend  re« 
warded  him  very  amply,  both  for  the  time  employed  in  the 
voyage,  and  for  that  which  he  afterwards  spent  in  arrang- 
ing and  describing  the  vast  collection  of  plants  which  tl)ey 
bad  made*  In  1773,  Dr.  Solander  was  advanced  from  the 
office  of  assistant  to  be  one  of  the  under-librarians  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  died  in  consequence  of  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  on  May  16, 1782.  Dr.  Pulteney,  in  his  <*  Sketches 
of  the  progress  of  Botany  in  England,**  regards  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Solander  in  this  country  as  an  sera  of  importance  in 
that  history.  "  At  this  juncture,**  he  says,  **  it  is  material, 
among  those  circumstances  which  accelerated  the  progress 
of  the  new  system,  to  mention  the  arrival  of  the  late  much- 
lamented  Dr.  Solander,  who  came  into  England  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1760.  His  name,  and  the  connection  he  was  known 
to  bear,  as  the  favourite  pupil  of  his  great  master,  had  of 
themselves  some  share  in  exciting  a  curiosity  which  led  to 
information ;  while  bis  perfect  acquaintance  wiCh  the  whole 
scheme  enabled  him  to  explain  its  minutest  parts,  and  elu- 
cidate all  those  obscurities  with  which,  on  a  superficial 
▼lew,  it  was  thought  to  be  enveloped.  I  add  to  this  that 
the  urbanity  of  bis  manners,  and  his  readiness  to  afford 
every  assistance  in  his  power,  joined  to  that  clearness  and 
energy  with  which  he  effected  it,  not  only  brought  convic- 
tion of  its  excellence  in  those  who  were  inclined  to  receive 
it,  but  conciliated  the  minds,  and  dispelled  the  prejudices, 
of  many  who  had  been  averse  to  it.**  It  is  testified  of  him 
by  others,  who  knew  him  intimately,  that  to  a  very  exten- 
sive knowledge  be  added  a  mode  of  communication,  not 
"only  remarkable  for  its  readiness,  but  for  so  peculiar  a  mo- 
desty, that  he  contrived  almost  to  appear  to  receive  instruc- 
tion when  he  was  bestowing  it  in  the  most  ample  manner. 
There  are  said  to  be  some  papers  by  him  scattered  in  the 
various  memoirs  of  philosophical  societies;  but  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  there  is  only 
one  letter,  which  is  m  vol.  LI  I.  p.  654,  and  is  entitled, 
^*  Account  of  the  Gardenia  (Jasminoides),  in  a  Letter  to 
Philip  Carteret  Webb,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  from  Daniel  C.  Solan- 
der/ M.  D.**  Nor,  though  his  time  was  always  usefully 
employed,  do  we  know  of  any  other  production  of  wbidb 
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he  was  the  author.  He  was  a  short,  fair  niaii|  ra^ther  fat ; 
with  smallieyes,  and  a  good-humoured  expression  of  eouih- 
tenance.' 

SOLE  (Antonio  Maria  dal),  a  landscape  painter,  was 
born  at  Bologna,  in  1597,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Albauo ; 
hut  he  principally  applied  to  landscape-painting,  and  in 
that  hrancb  rendered  himself  deservedly  eminent*  Hh 
situations  were  always  beautifully  chosen,  his  distances  are 
pleasing,  the  perspective  receding  of  his  objects  is  con* 
ducted  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  and  his  colouring  is 
bold  and  lively.  *  It  was  remarked  of  him  that  be  painted, 
and  also  constantly  wrote,  with  his  left  hand,  and  bad  full 
as  much  commund  of  it  as  others  have  of  their  right ;  hence 
be  was  denominated  II  manchino  da  paesi.  He  died  in 
1677,  aged  eighty. 

His  son,  Joseph  dal  Sole,  was  born  in  1654,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  scholar  of  Lorenzo  PasinelH,  and  to  emulate 
him  with  success  consulted  the  same  sources  in  repeated 
visits  to  Venice.  Without  reaching  the  general  brilliancy 
and  the  voluptuous  tone  of  his  master,  he  possessed  great 
elegance  in  accessories,  such  as  hair,  wings,  bracelets,  veils, 
crowns,  and  armour ;  he  was  better  adapted  to  subjects  of 
energy,  more  attentive  to  costume,  more  regulated  in  com- 
position, and  more  learned  in  architecture  and  landscape* 
In  landscape  he  is  nearly  unrivalled  ;  his  Evening,  Nighty 
and  Dawn,  at  Imola,  in  the  house  Zappi,  are  massed  and 
toned  by  pure  sentiment  His  sacred  subjects  and  visions 
radiate  with  vivid  flashes  of  celestial  light.  He  waa  correct 
and  slow  in  his  process  from  choice,  though  few  excelled  him 
in  readiness  of  execution  ;  of  a  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  which 
be  had  finished  in  one  week  with  general  approbation,  he 
cancelled  the  greater  part,  and  repainted  it  at  leisure,  saying 
that  he  might  content  others  by  celerity,  but  must  satisfy 
himself. by  accuracy;  hence  bis  prices  were  high.  He 
gained  the  appellation  of  the  modern  Guido,  and  there  is 
a  zest  of  Guido  in  many  of  his  works.  Among  his  nume- 
rous scholars,  Lucia  Casalini,  and  Teresa  Muratori,  ought 
not  to  be  foVgot.  The  former  signalized  herself  in  por- 
trait, the  second  acquired  no  inconsiderable  share  of  praise 
in  history.  Giuseppe  dal  Sole  died  in  the  year  1719,  aged 
sixty-five." 
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SOLIGN'AC  (Peter  Joseph  de  la  Pimj>ie,  Chevalier 
9f}»  was  born  at  Montpellier  in  16S7,  of  a  noble/amilyi  and 
went  early  to  Paris,  where  he  was  noticed  at  court,  and 
90OU  employed  in  an  honourable  station  in  Poland.  He 
there  became  acquainted  with  king  Stanislaus,  who  took 
bim»  after  a  time,  not  only,  as  his  secretary,  but  as  his 
friend.  He  followed  this  prince  inio  France,  when  he  went 
to  take  poseesaion  of  Lorraine,  and  became  secretary  of 
that  province,  and  perpetual  secretary  to  the  academy  of 
Naoci.  There  be  found  leisure  to  cultivate  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  employed  himself  in  writing.  His  learning 
was  extensive  and  his  manners  amiable.  He  died  in  1773, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  principal  works  are,  J.  *<  A  His- 
tory of  Poland,*'  in  5  vols.  12mo.  2,  <'  Eloge  Historique 
du  Roi  Stanislas,"  8vo,  written  with  feeling  and  with  ge^ 
iiius.  3.  Several  detached  pieces  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
academy  of  Nanci.^ 

SOLIMENE  (Francis),  called  L'Abj^te  Ciccio,  from 
bis  mode  of  dressing  like  an  abbot,  an  illustrious  Italian 
painter,  was  descended  of  a  good  fapaily)  and  born  at 
Nocera  de*  Pagani  near  Naples  in  1657.  His  father  An-* 
geio,  who  had  been  a  scholar  of  Massimo,  and  was  a  good 
painter  and  a  man  of  learning,  discerned  an  uncommon 
genius  in  his  son ;  who  is  said  to  have  spent  whole  nights 
in  the  studies  of  poetry  and  philosophy.  He  desigrAed  also 
90  judiciously  in  chiaro  obscuro,  that  hi^  performances  sur- 
prised all  who  saw  them.  Aogelo  intended  him  for  the 
law,  and  did  not  alter  his  purpose,  thougb  he  was  informed 
of  his  other  extraordinary  talents,  till  cardinal  Orsini  ad. 
vised  bim.  This  cardinal,  afterwards  Benedict  XIII.  at  a 
visit  happened  to  examine  the  youth  in  philosophy,  and,* 
although  satisfied  with  hi&  answers,  ^  observed,  that  he 
would  do  bettfsir,  if  he  did  not  waste  so  much  of  his  time  in 
drawing ;  but  when  these  drawings  were  produced,  be  was 
so  surprised,  that  he  told  the  father  how  unjust  be  would 
be  both  to  his  son  and  to  the  art,  if  he  attempted*  to  check 
a  genius  so  manifestly  displayed.  On  this,  Solimene  had 
full  liberty  given  him  to  follow  his  inclination.  Two  years 
passed  on,  while  he  studied  under  hijs  father,  after  wbicb, 
ID  1674,  h^  went  to  Naples,  and  put  himself  under  the 
direction  of  Francesco  di  Maria.  Thinking,  how^y^f^  that 
this  artist  laid  too  great  a  stress  on  design,  he  soon  left 
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Jiiip,  and  guided  himself  by  the  works  of  Lan  franc  and 
Caiabrese  in  composition  and  cbiaro  obscure,  while  those 
of  Pietro  Cortona  and  Luca  Jordano  were  his  standards  for 
colouring,  and  Guido  and  Carlo  Maratti  for  drapery.  By 
^n  accurate  and  weU*ma»aged  study  of  these  masters,  he 
formed  to  bimseit  an  excellent  style,  and  soon  distinguished 
hirnself  as  a  painter.  Hearing  that  the  Jesuits  intended  to 
paint  the  cbapel  of  St.  Anne  in  the  church  Jesu  Nuavo,  he 
lient  them  a  sketch  by  an  architecture  painter;  not  daring 
|o  carry  it  himself,  lest  a  prejudice  against  his  youth  might 
exclude  him.  His  design  was  nevertheless  accepted,  and, 
while  he  was  employed  on  this  chapel,  the  best  painters  of 
Naples  visited.him,  astonished  to  And  themselves  surpassed 
by  a  mere  boy.  This  was  his  first  moment  of  distinction^ 
and  his  reputation  increased  so  fast,  that  great  works  were 
offered  him  from  every  quarter.  His  £ame  extending  to 
other  countries,  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  made  him 
Fery  advantageous  proposals  to  engage  him  in  their  service, 
all  which  he  declined.  Philip  V.  arriving  at  Naples,  com- 
manded him  to  paint  his  portrait,  and  allowed  him  to  sit 
in  his  presence:  and  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  knighted 
fcim  'on  account  of  a  picture  he  sent  him.  In  1701,  he 
resided  at  Rome  during  the  holy  year :  when  the  pope  and 
cardinals  took  great  notice  of  him.  This  paioter  is  also 
tinown  by  his  sonnets,  which  have  been  often  printed  in 
collections  of  poetry ;  aud,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  he  could 
repeat  from  memory  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the 
poets,  in  the  application  ol  which  he  was  very  happy.  He 
died  in  1747,  at  almost  ninety.  He  painted,  entirely  after 
nature;  beine  fearful,  as  be  said,  that  too  servile  an  at- 
tachment to  the  antique  might  damp  the  fire  of  his  imagi- 
nation. He  was  a  man  of  a  good  temper,  who  neither 
criticised  the  works  of  others  out  of  envy,  nor  was  blind  to 
his  own  defects.  He  told  the  Italian  author  of  his  life, 
that  he  had  advanced  many  falsities  in  extolling  the  cha- 
racter of  his  works :  which  had  procured  bim  a  great  deal 
pf  money,  but  yet  were  very  far  short  of  perfection.  The 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  Soli- 
mene*s  modesty  to  iend  him  his  picture,  which  he  wanted* 
to  place  in  hi^  gallery  among  other  painters.' 

SOLINUS  (Caius  Juliu&),  an  ancient  Latin  grammarian, 
and  (as  it  appears)  a  Roman,  whom  some  have  imagined 
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to  have  IWed  in  the  tine  of  Augustus,  though  in  his  <'  Po- . 
Ijhistor^*  he  has  made  large  extracts  from  the  elder  Pliny, 
probably  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  We 
have  of  bis  the  abovementioned  workj  which  Salmasius  has 
published  in  2  vols,  folio :  illustrated  with  a  commentary  of 
bis  own, — ^if  to  overwhelm  a  small  tract,  and  bury  it  under 
a  mass  of  learning,  can  be  called  illustrating.  There  are 
various  other  editions.  The  ^'  Polyhistor"  is  an  ill-digested 
compilation  of  historical  and  geographical  remarks  upon 
various  countries :  and  the  extracts  in  it  from  Pliny  are  so 
large,  and  his  manner  withal  so  imitated,  that  the  author 
has  been  called,  <<  The  Ape  of  Pliny.' V 

SOLIS  (Antonio  de),  an  ingenious  Spanish  writer,  was 
of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  and  born  at  Placenza 
|n  Old  Castile,  July  18,  1610.  He  was  sent  to  Salamanca 
to  study  law;  but,  havings  natural  turn  for  poetry,  gave 
it  the  preference,  and  cultivated  it  with  a  success  which 
did  bin  great  honour.  He  was  but  seventeen,  when  he 
wrote  an  ingenious  comedy,  called  '^  Amor  y  Obligacion  :'* 
and  he  afterwards  comp^osed  others,  which  were  received 
with  the  highest  applause.  Antonio  affirms  him  to  have 
been  the  best  comic  poet  Spain  has  ever  seen.  At  six  and 
twenty,  he  applied  himself  to  ethics  and  politics.  Hi4 
great  merit  procured  him  a  patron  in  the  count  d^Oropesa, 
viceroy  then  of  Navarre,  and  afterwards  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valence,  wbo  appointed  him  his  secretary.  In  1642, 
when  he  wrote  his  comedy  of  ••Orpheus  and  Eurydice,'* 
for  representation  at  Pampeluna,  upon  the  birth  of  the 
count's  son,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  made  him  one  of  bis 
aecretaries;  and,  after  Philip's  death,  the  queen  regent 
made  him  first  historiographer  of  the  Indies,  a  place  of 
great  profit  as  well  as  honour.  His  **  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico**  was  thought  to  justify  this  honour,  and 
was  much  praised.  But  it  is  evident  that  his  object  was  to 
celebrate  the  glories  of  Ferdinand  Cortez,  his  hero,  to 
whom  be  has  imputed  many  strokes  of  policy,  many  re- 
flections, and  many  actions,  of  which  he  was  not  capable; 
and  he  bas  very  wisely  closed  his  account  with  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  that  he  might  not  have  occasion  to  intro- 
duce the  cruelties  afterwards  committed.  Nevertheless, 
the  history  is  reckoned  upon  the  whole  very  interesting, 
wd  has  been  translated  into  several  languages ;  and  be  is 
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belter  known  for  it,  out  of  his  own  country,  than  for  his 
poetry  and  dramatic  writings,  although  they  are  said  to  be 
excellent.  After  living  many  years  in  the  busy  and  gay 
world,  he  resolved  to  dedicate  himself  to  th^  service  of 
God,  by  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  state;  and  accord- 
ingly was  ordained  a  priest  at  fifty-seven.  He  now  re- 
nouhced  all  profane  compositions,  and  wrote  nothing  but^ 
some  dramatic  pieces  upon  subjects  of  devotion,  which  are 
represented  in  Spain  on  certain  festivals.  He  died  April 
19,  1686.  His  comedies  were  printed  at  Madrid  in  16^1, 
4to;  his  sacred  and  profane  poems,  at  the  same  place, 
1716,  4to;hi8  *' History  of  Mexico**  often,  but  particu- 
larly at  Brussels  in  1 704,  folio ;  with  his  life  prefixed  by 
D.  Juan  de  Goyeneche.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  his 
<^  Letters''  published  at  Madrid  in  1737. > 

SOLOMON  (ben  Job  Jalla),  ben  Abraham,  ben  Ab- 
dulla  by  his  first  wife  Tanomata,  was  born  at  Bonda,  a 
town  founded  by  his  father  Ibrahim,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Futa  or  Sanaga,  which  lies  on  both  sides  the  river  Senegal 
or  Sanaga,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  Gambra.  Being  sent 
by  his  father,  in  Feb.  1731,  to  sell  some  slaves  to  captain 
Pyke,  commander  of  a  trading  vessel  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  not  agreeing  about  their  price,  he  set  out  with 
another  black  merchant  on  an  expedition  across  the  Gam- 
bra  ;  but  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Mandingos,  a 
nation  at  enmity  with  his  own,  and  sold  for  slaves  to  cap- 
tain Pyke  aforesaid,  who  immediately  sent  proposals  to 
his  father  for  their  redemption.  The  ship  sailing  before 
the  return  of  an  answer^  Job  was  carried  to  Annapolis,  and 
delivered  to  Mr.  Denton,  factor  to  Mr.  Hunt.  He  sold 
him  to  Mr.  Tolsey  of  Maryland,  from  whom,  though  kindly 
treated,  he  escaped  ;  and,  being  committed  to  prison  as  a 
fugitive  slave,  discovered  himself  to  be  a  Mahometan. 
Being  at  length  conveyed  to  England,  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  his  father  fell  into  the  hands  of  general  Ogle- 
thorpe, who  immediately  gave  bond  to  Mr.  Hunt  for  pay. 
ment  of  a  certain  sum  on  his  delivery,  in  England.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  arrived  in  England  in  1733  ;  but  Mr.  Ogle- 
thorpe was  gone  to  Georgia.  Mr.  Hunt  provided  him  a 
lodging  at  Limehouse ;  and  Mr.  Bluet,  who  first  found  him 
out  in  Maryland,  took  him  down  to  bis  house  at  Cheshunt. 
The  African  Company  undertook  for  his  redemption,  which 
was  aooD  effected  by  Nathaniel  Brassey,  esq.  member  fbc 
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Hertford,  for  40L  and  20/.  bond  and  cbargof,  by  a  aubr 
icriptiou  amounting  to  60/.  Being  now  free,  be  trans* 
lated  several  Arabic  MSS.  for  air  Hans  Sloane»>wbo  gol 
bim  introduced  at  court,  and  after  fourteen  DMinibs  stay  in 
London,  be  returned  -  borne  loaded  with  presents  to  the 
amount  of  500/.  He  found  bis  father  dead,  and  bis  native 
country' depopulated  by  war.  He  was  of  a  conEiely  person, 
near  six  feet  high,  pleasant  but  grave  countenance,  acute 
natural  parts,  great  personal  courage,  and  of  so  retentive 
fk  Ynemory,  that  be  could  repeat  tbe  Koran  by  heart  at 
fifteen,  and  wrote  it  over  three  tiaie$  in  £agland  by  nie- 
morv.' 

SOLON,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  as  they 
are  called,  was  born  at  Salamis,  of  Athenian  parents^  who 
were  descended  from  Codrus,  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
His  father  leaving  little  patrimony,  be  bad  recourse  to 
pierchaodise  for  his  subsistence.  He  had,  however,  a 
greater  thirst  after  knowledge  and  fame,  ihan  after  riches, 
and  made  bis  mercantile  voyages  subservient  to  the  in- 
crease of  bis  intellectual  treasures.  He  very  early  culti* 
rated  tbe  art  of  poetry,  and  applied  .bimj^elf  to  the  study 
of  moral  and  civil  wisdom.  When  the  Athenians,  tired 
out  with  a  long  and  troublesome  war  with  the  Me^arensians, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  isle  uf  Salamis,  prohibited  any  one, 
under  pain  uf  Jeaib,  to  propose  the  renewal  of  their  claim 
to  ttiat  island,  Solon,  thinking  i\\e  prohibition  dishonour* 
able  to  tbe  state,  and  finding  many  of  the  younger  citizens 
desirous  to  revive  the  war,  feigned  himself  mad,  and  took 
care  to  have  the  report  of  bis  insanity  spread  through  the 
city.  In  the  mean  tine,  he  composed  an  elegy,  adapted 
|o  the  state  of  public  affairs,  which  l>e  comoiitted  to  me- 
mory. Every  thing  being  thus  prepa^^d,  he  sallied  forth 
into  the  market  place,  with  the  kind  of  capon  his  head 
which  was  commonly  worn  by  nvck  persons,  and,  ascending 
the  herald's  stand,  he  delivered,  to  a  numerouii  crowd,  his 
lamentation  for  the  desertion  of  Salamis.  Tbe  verses  were 
beard  with  general  applause;  and  Pisistratus  seconded  his 
advice,  and  urged  the  people  to  renew  the  war.  The  de^ 
cree  was  immediately  repealed,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  being  committed  to  Solon  and  Pisistratus,  they  defeated 
tbe  Megarensians,  and  recovered  Salamis.    He  afterwards 
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flccquired  additional  fame  by  a  successful  alliance  which  he 
formed  among  the  states,  in  defence  of  the  temple  at  DeU 
photr,  against  the  Cirrbseans. 

But  the  height  of  bis  glory  was  when  the  dissentions  and 
civit  commotions  among  the  Athenians  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  rest  the  supreme  powers  of  legislator  and  magistrate 
tn  orte  person,  and  when  in  594  B.  C.  he  was  appointed  to 
this  high  office  Under  the  title  of  Archon.  This  office  he 
afppears  to  have  executed  with  such  wisdom  and  firmness  as 
to  give  universal  satisfaction,  and  spread  his  fame  through 
the  inest  distant  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
power,  he  ttiade  a  new  distribution  of  the  people,  fbrmed 
new  courts  of  judicature,  and  framed  a  judicious  code  of 
laws,  which  afterwards  became  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  in  Rome.  At  the  opening  of  this  new  plan 
of  government,  Solon  was  every  day  visited  by  persons, 
who  were  desirous,  either  to  propose  questions  concerning 
the  ndeaning  and  application  of  his  laws,  or  to  sugge^ 
farther  corrections  and  improvements.  Finding  these  im^ 
portunities  troublesome,  he  determined  to  make  his  escape 
from  the  difficult  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  to 
leave  his  laws  to  their  own  natural  operation.  For  this 
purpose  he  obtained  permission  from  the  state  to  traveL 
His  fii^st  voyage  was  to  Egypt.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  more  eminent  priests  of  HeliopoKs  and 
Sais,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  Egyptian  philoso* 
phy.  One  of  his  preceptors,  boasting  of  the.  antiquity  of 
the  Egyptian  wisdom,  said  to  hiita,  **  Solon,  Solon,  you 
Greeks  are  always  children;  you  have  not  an  t>Id  man 
among  you.**  From  Egypt  he  sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Philocyprus,  one  of  the 
priuoes  of  the  island,  and  assisted  him  in  founding  a  near 
city. 

It  is  also  related,  that  he  visited  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
and  that,  during  the  interview,  the  following  interesting 
conversation  passed  between  them.  Croesus,  after  enter-^ 
taining  his  guest  with  great  splendour,  and  making  an 
ostentatious  display  of  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  de« 
•irofis  lo  extort  from  Solon  expressions  of  admiration  which 
lie  did  not  seem  inclined  to  bestow,  asked  him,  whom,  of 
all  manhind,  he  esteemed  most  happy  ?  Sobn  answered, 
'^Tellns,  the  Athenian^"  Croesus,  surprized  that  Solon 
•hould  name  any  other  man  in  preference  to  himself,  re- 
quested* to  be  infortoed  of  the  grounds  of  this  judgment; 
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*<  Tellat/*^  replied  Solonj  '^  was  descended  (rote  wtmhy 
parents,  was  the  father  of  virtaous  children,  whom  every 
one  respected,  and,  at  last,  fell  in  an  engagement  in 
which,  before  he  expired,  he  saw  his  country  victorious.** 
Croesus,  flattering  himself  that  he  should  at  least  obtain 
the  second  place,  in  Solon's  judgment,  among  the  fortu- 
nate, inquired,  whom,  next  to  Tellus,  he  thought  most 
happy?  Solon,  in  return,  said,  two  youths  of  Argos, 
Cleobis  and  Biton,  who  while  they  lived  were  universally, 
admired  for  their  fraternal  affection  to  each  other,  and  for 
their  dutiful  behaviour  to  their  mother;  and  who,  after 
they  had  given  an  illustrious  example  of  filial  piety,  ex- 
pired without  sorrow  or  pain.  Croesus,  mortified  to  find 
the  condition  of  a  private  citizen  of  Athens  or  Argos  pre- 
ferred to  his  own,  could  no  longer  refrain  from  asking 
Solon,  whether  he  meant  wholly  to  exclude  him  from  the 
number  of  the  happy  ?  Solon's  reply  is  a  memorable  proof 
of  his  wisdom  :  **  The  events  of  future  life  are  uncertain ; 
he  who  has  hitherto  been  prosperous  may  be  unfortunate 
to-morrow:  let  no  man  therefore  be  pronounced  happy 
before  his  death."  This  observation  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  Croesus,  that  when  afterwards, 
experiencing  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  became  a  prisoner 
to  Cyrus,  and  was  brought  forth  to  be  put  to  death,  he  ^ 
cried  out,  "  O  Solon  !  Solon !''  Cyrus  inquiring  into  the 
meaning  of  the  exclamation,  Croesus  informed  him  of  what 
bad  formerly  passed  between  himself  and  Solon. ,  The 
consequence  was,  that  Cyrus,  struck  with  the  wisdom  of 
Solon's  remark,  set  Croesus  at  liberty,  and  treated  him 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  former  greatness.  The 
story  is  attended  with  some  chronological  difficulties ;  but 
it  is  so  consonant  to  the  character  of  Solon,  and  so  admir- 
able an  example  of  the  moral  wisdom  of  those  times,  that 
we  could  not  persuade  ourselves  to  reject  it. 

Solon  died  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  about  the  eigbtietb 
year  of  his  age.  Statues  were  erected  to  his  memory,  both 
at  Athens  and  Salamis.  His  thirst  after  knowledge  con- 
tinued to  the  last :  **  I  grow  old,"  said  he,  "  learning  many 
things."  Among  the  apophthegms  recorded  of  him,  are» 
**  Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  that  catch  the  weak  but  are 
broken  through  by  the  strong ;"  <*  He  who  has  learned  to 
obey,  will  know  how  to  command ;"  ^  In  every  thing  yon 
(io,  consider  the  end."  Laertius  has  mentioned  among  hi* 
writings,  his  orations,  poems,  laws,  and  an  Atlantic  biatoqr^ 
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completed  afterwards  by  Plato ;  and  has  preserved  some 
epistles,  but  of  doubtful  authority.' 
'  SOMERS  (John  Lohd),  aft  emineot  English  Uwyer, 
was  born  at  Worcester,  March  4,  1650,  but  no  register  of 
his  baptism  can  be  found.  A  bouse  called  White  Ladies 
is  shown  on  the  east  side  of  the  cathedral,  and  very  near 
St.  MichaePs  church,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  born. 
His  father,  John  Somers,  was  an  attorney  of  considerable 
eminence,  and  had  an  estate  of  about  300/.  per  arm.  at  Clif- 

,  Ion.  During  the  rebellion  Jie  commanded  a  troop  of  horse, 
part  of  Cromweirs  army,  but  resigned  his  commission  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  returned  to  his  profession^ 
and,  among  other  business,  had  the  superintendance  of  the 
finances  and  estates  of  the  Talbots,  earls  of  Shrewsbury, 
which  eventually  produced  a  lasting  friendship  and  cor- 
dially between  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  his  son,  the 
subject  of  this  article.  Of  old  Mr.  Somen  the  following 
anecdote  has  been  recorded :  '^  He  used  to  frequent  tbe 
terms  in  London,  and  in  his  way  from  Worcester  was  wont 
to  leave  his  horse  at  the  George,  at  Acton,  where  he  oftea 
made  mention  of  the  hopeful  son  he  had  at  the  Temple. 
Cobbet,  who  kept  the  inn,  hearing  him  enlarge  so  much 
in  praise  of  his  son,  to  compliment  the  old  gentleman, 
cried,  *  Why  wont  you  let  us  see  bim.  Sir  ?'  The  father^ 
lo  oblige  his  merry  landlord,  desired  the  young  gentlemaii 
to  accompany  him  so  far  on  his  way  home ;  and  being  come' 
to  the  George,  took  his  landlord  aside,  and  said,  *  I  have 
brought  him,  Cobbet,  but  you  must  not  talk  to  bam  as  you 
do  to  me ;  he  will  not  suffer  such-  fellows  as  you  in  his 
company'.'*  After  the  restoration  Mr.  Somers  obtained  » 
pardon  for  what  he  might  have  committed  while  in  the  re* 
publican  army,  which  pardon  is  still  in  the  possession  <^ 
the  family.     He  died  Jan.  1681,  and  was  buried  at  Sievero- 

*  stoke,  in  the  county  of  Worcester;  where  an  elegant 
Latin  inscription,  engraved  on  a  marble  monument,  and 
written  by  fats  son,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

In  1675,  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Somers,  was  entered  as  a 
commoner  of  Trinity-college,  Oxford.  In  the  year  foU 
lowing  he  is  known  to  have  contributed  51.  towards  the 
embellishment  of  tbe  chapel ;  and  some  years  afterwards, 
as  appears  by  the  bursar's  book,  100/.  more.  It  is  said 
that  he  did  not  entirely  quit  the  university  until  1682,  and 

*  Diog,  Laertitti*— Stanley'!  Pbilpgopher*.— Brucker.*— F<:nclon. 
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had  in  the  interim  become  a  student  of  law  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  returning  to  college  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
June  14,  1681.  While  stuffing  law,  be  never  neglected* 
the  belles  letires,  and  it  was  by  his  amusements  in  that 
way,  his  translations,  and  poetical  performances,  that  he 
first  became  known  to  the  public.  At  that  time  merit  of 
this  kind  was  a  passport  both  to  fame  and  riches,  and  Mr« 
Somers,  who  in, some  degree  owed  his  promotion  to  the 
muses,  showed  bimself  not  ungrateful  when  he  endeavoured 
to  raise  into  notice  their  favourite  votary  Addison.  Sir 
Francis  Winnington,  then  solicitor,  was  one  of  his  earliest 
patrons.  By  such  assistance,  united  to  his  own  merit  and 
application,  he  became,  what  was  very  rarely  seen  in  those 
days,  when  a  deeper  legal  knowledge  was  supposed  essen-» 
tiai  to  a  barrister,  an  eminent  counsel,  before  be  bad  at- 
tained the  age  of  thirty.  It  is  imagined  by  some,  that  hia 
early  acquaintance  with  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  might 
have  contributed  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  law,  and 
possibly  accelerated  his  rapid  progress  in  that  profession. 
His  abilities,  however,  and  powerful  oratory,  were  alwaya 
exerted  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  in  the  support  of  that 
rational  freedom  which  is  equally  opposed  to  licentiousness 
and  slavery. 

Having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  lord  Russell,  Al^ 
gernon  Sidney,  and  other  supporters  of  liberty  at  that 
time,  he  frequently  employed  his  pen  against  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.;  but  as  it  was  his 
practice  to  publish  such  pieces  without  hU  name,  very 
few  of  them  are  now  known,  and  these  we  shall  notice  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  article.  In  1688,  when  in  his  thirty*' 
sixth  year,  he  distinguished  bimself  as  counsel  for  the 
seven  prelates  who  were  tried  for  opposing  the  dispensing 
power  of  James  II.  He  had  afterwards  a  considerable 
share  in  concerting  the  measures  for  bringing  about  the 
revolution.  He  was  chosen  representative  for  his  native  city 
of  Worcester,  in  the  convention-parliament ;  and  in  the 
conference  between^ the  two  houses  about  the  word  abdu 
caiedy  on  which  he  delivered  a  celebrated  speech,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  managers  for  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  accession  of  king  William/  Mr.  Somers  was  re«« 
warded  for  his  exertions,  by  being,  on  May  9,  1683,  made 
solicitor-general,  elected  recorder  of  Gloucester  in  1690, 
appointed  attorney-general,  on 'May  2,  1692,  and  lord- 
keeper  in  r6I>3.     We  may  judge  of  his  popularity',  hia 
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activity,  and  political  Bkill,  by  the  following  expression  of 
lord  Sunderland,  in  a  letter  to  king  Wiiliamy  written  about 
this  period :  *^  Lord  Somers/*  says  be,  *<  is  the  life,  the 
soul,  the  spirit  of  his  party;  and  can^  answer  for  t/."  A 
character  of  such  influence  was  not  to  be  neglected  by  a 
yet  unestablished  monarch)  and  accordingly  king  William, 
who  had  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Mr« 
Somers  when  solicitor-general,  now  created  him  baron  of 
Evesham,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England.  For  the  sup- 
port of  these  dignities  and  honours,  his  majesty  made  him 
a  grant  of  the  manors  of  Ryegate  and  Howlegh,  in  Surrey, 
and  another  grant  of  2,100/.  per  annum  out  of  the  fee-fann 
rents  of  the  crown.  Lord  Orford,  in  a  note  on  his  very 
flippant  character  of  lord  Somers,  thinks  these  grants 
formed  an  alloy,  but- has  not  told  us  how  lord  Somers^s 
r9nk  was  to  be  kept  up  without  them.  '<  One  might  as 
well,**  observes  lord  Hafdwicke,  **  lay  a  heavy  charge  on  his 
father's  (sir  Robert  Walpole)  memory,  for  the  grants  of 
lucrative  offices  obtained  for  his  family,  and  taking  a  pen- 
sion when  h6  resigned.  Lord  Somers  raised  no  more  irom 
his  offices  and  grants  than  a  fortune  which  enabled  him  to 
live  with  decency  and  elegance.*' 

Before  the  king's  departure  for  Holland,  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  1697,  his  majesty  communicated  to  lord  Somers 
a  proposition  made  by  count  Tallard,  to  prevent  a  war 
about  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  upon  the 
death  of  the  then  monarch  of  that  kingdom ;  and  the  chan- 
cellor afterwards  received  a  letter  from  his  majesty,  then 
in  Holland,  informing  him,  that  fresh  oflers  had  been 
made  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  requiring  him  to  dispatch 
full  powers,  under  the  great  seal,  with  the  names  in  blank, 
to  empower  his  majesty  to  treat  with  the  before  mentioned 
Count.  This  order  he  accordingly  complied  with ;  and  the 
negociations  being  immediately  entered  upon,  a  treaty  was 
concluded.  This  was  the  first  Partition-treaty;  and  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  which  began  Nov.  16, 1699,  great 
complaints  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
chancellor;  and  the  House  being  resolved,  on  Dec.  6,  to 
push  the  resumption  of  the  grants  of  the  Irish  forfeited 
estates,  by  tacking  it  to  the  land-tax-biil,  an  address  was 
concerted  on  April  10,  1700,  praying,  that  "John  lord 
Somers,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  should  be  removed 
for  ever  from  his  majesty's  presence  and  councils ;"  bqt  the 
tHajority  of  the  House  voted  against  any  such   address. 
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However,  the  parliament  being  prorogued  the  next  day,, 
his  majesty  sent  for  the  lord  chancellor,  and  desired  bim 
to  surrender  the  seals  voluntarily;  but  this  his  lordship^ 
declined,  thinking  that  it  would  imply  a  consciousness  of 
guilt.     He  told  the  king,  however,  that  whensoever  hi» 
majesty  should  send  a  warrant  under  his  hand,  command- 
ing him  to  deliver  them  up,  he  would  immediately  obey  it. 
Accordingly  an  order  was  brought  to  him  for  this  purpose 
by  lord  Jersey,    upon  which  the  seals  were  sent  to  the 
king.     Thus  was  lord  Somers  removed  from  the  post  of 
chancellor,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  discharged  with 
great  integrity  and  ability  ;  and  although  this  was  contrary 
to  the  king's  inclinations  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  appease  the  tory  party,  who  now  formed  a 
design  to  impeach  him.     This  bis  lordship  in  some  measure 
anticipated,  by  sending,  on  April  14,  1701,  a  message  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which,  '*  having  heard  that  the 
House  was  in  a  debate  concerning  him,  he  desired  that  he 
might  be  admitted  and  beard/*     This  was  granted,  and  a 
chair  being  set  by  the  serjeant,  a  little  within  the  bar  on 
the  left  handy  he  had  directions  to  acquaint  lord  Somers^ 
that  he  might  come  in ;  and  on  his  entrance  the  Speaker 
informed  him^  that  he  might  repose  himself  in  the  chair 
provided  for  him.     His  lordship   then   defended   himself 
with  respect  to  his  share  in  concluding  the  partition-treaty, 
which  was  the  principal  charge  against  him  in  that  House, 
and,  according  to  Burnet,  ^' spoke  so  fully  and  clearly^ 
that,  upon  his  withdrawing,  it  wa^  believed,  if  the  ques- 
tion had  been  quickly  put,  the  whole  matter  had  been  soon 
at  an  end,  and  that  the  prosecution  would  have  been  let 
fall.     But  his  enemies  drew  out  the  debate  to  such  a  length, 
that  the  impression,  which  his  speech   had  made,    was 
much  worn  out ;  and  the  House  sitting  till  it  was  past  mid- 
night, they  at  last  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  seven  or  eight 
to  impeach  him." 

On  the  19th  of  May  following,  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  lord  Somers  were  carried  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  but  a  misunderstanding  arising  between  the  two- 
Houses,  be  was  acquitted  by  the  Lords,. without  any  farther 
prbsecution  of  the  Commons.  King  William  dying  not 
long  after,  lord  Somers,  not  being  a  favourite  at  the  new 
court,  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  at  bis  seat  near  Cheshunt  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
study  of  bistory,  antiquities,  and  polite  literature.  From  ; 
1698  to  1703  be  had  sat  as  president  of  the  Royal  Societ|y» 
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of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  fellow  in  the  fii^t  of  these 
years.  He  still  continued  his  attendance  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  where  he  opposed  the  bill  to  prevent  occasional 
nonconformity  ;  and  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Lords, 
in  the  conference  between  the  two  Houses  upon  that  bill 
in  1702.  In  1706  he  projected  the  plah  for  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  was  appointed  by  queen  Ann6 
one  of  the  managers.  7*he  same  year  he  introduded  a  bill 
for  preventing  delays  and  expences  in  proceedings  at  law  : 
and  also  some  regulations  with  regard  to  passing  private 
acts  of  parliament. 

Upon  a  change  of  measures  in  1708,  he  was  again  called 
into  office,  and  appointed  president  of  the  council.  But 
the  whig  interest,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  support,  began 
now  rapidly  to  decline.  The  same  engine  was  played  off 
against  it,  which  has  so  often  since  been  the  last  resource 
of  party  animosity.  The  empty  splendours  of  conquest 
were  derided ;  and  the  people  warned  that,  while  they 
joined  in  the  huzza  of  victory,  they  were  impoverishing 
themselves  merely  to  enrich  a  few  creatures  of  the  minister. 
Swift  had  no  small  concern  in  this  revolution  of  the  public 
mind,  by  his  pamphlet  on  "  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies/* 
Another  change  of  administration  was  effected  in  1710, 
and  lord  Somers  once  more  retired  from  public  life.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne^s  reign  he  grew  very 
inBrm,  and  survived  the  powers  of  bis  understanding.  Mr. 
Cooksey,  one  of  his  biographers,  and  a  descendant,  attri- 
butes this  to  a  cause  which  every  admirer  of  lord  Somers 
must  regret,  and  perhaps  wish  suppressed  ^.  His  lordship 
died  of  an  apoplexy,  April  26,  1716. 

*  Mr.  Cooluey,  an  entbotisstie  ad-  suffer  more  than  he  did  from  indalgiog 

mirer  of  lord  Somers,  and  who  defeud*  this  fjivourite  maxim,  in  which  he  was 

hiiuably ,  as  well  as  indignantly,  agaimt  by  no  meant  nice,  or  io  the  least  degrae 

the  iosinuatioos  of  Swift,'  &c.  has  yet  delicate.     To  this  was  owing  his  fre* 

concluded  bis  Essay  on  the  life  and  qu<*n(  illnesses  and  calls  to  Toobridge; 

character  of  his  lordship,  with  the  fol-  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  that  wreicb- 

lowing  particulars,  more  seriously  af-  ed  stale  to   which  the  brightest  parts 

feeling  bis  character  than  all  that  bis  and  intetteets  God  ever  beiitowed  on 

contemporary  enemies  had  advanced,  man,  were  reduced  before  bis  final  dis- 

**  Flis  (lord  Somers's)  ideas,  as  to  con-  solution.'* — We  know  not  how  to  re- 

nexion  with  women  (having  been  di^*  oooeile  this  with  Miss  More*s  introduc* 

appointed  in  his  first  attachment,  on  ing  his  lord»hip  in  her  *<  Religion  of  the 

which  he  renounced    ever    after    the  Fashionable  Woild.'*  as  one  who  **  was. 

ibonghi  of  marrying)  were  such  as  he  not  only  remarkable  for  a  strict  attend- 

professes  and  teaches  in  the  Tale  of  a  ance  on  the  public  duties  of  religion, 

Tub  ftjacere  col'ectum  kumorem  in  cor-  hut  for  maintaining  them  with  equal 

pora  qytpque,     Nur  did  any  man  ever  exactness  io  his  family.'' 

+  Mr.  Cooksey,  as   we  ihall   soon  notice,  attiibutfs  the  »•  Talc  of  a  Tub'' 
to  lord  Somers. 

P   2 
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Many  are  the  encomiums  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  this  noble  and  illustrious  person.  Burnet  tells  us 
that  '*  he  was  very  learned  in  his  own  profession,  with  a 
great  deal  more  learning  in  other  professions  ;  in  divinity^ 
philusophy,  and  historj*.  He  had  a  great  capacity  for 
business,  with  an  extraordinary  temper ;  for  he  was  fair 
and  gentle,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  considering  his  post :  so 
that  he  had  all  the  patience  and  softness,  as  well  as  the 
justice  and  equity,  becdming  a  great  magistrate."  Lord 
Orford  calls  him  ''  one  of  those  divine  men,  who,  like  a 
chapel  in  a  palace,  remain  unprofaned,  while  all  the  rest  is 
tyranny,  corruption,  and  folly.  All  the  traditional  ac- 
counts of  him,  the  historians  of  the  last  age,  and  its  best 
authors,  represent  him  as  the  most  incorrupt  lawyer,  and 
the  bonestest  statesman,  as  a  master-orator,  a  genius  of  the 
finest  taste,  and  aft  a  patriot  of  the  noblest  and  most  ex- 
tensive views;  as  a  man  who  dispensed  blessings  by  his 
life,  and  planned  them  for  posterity,**  He  was  a  very  great 
patron  of  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  particularly  of  Mr. 
Addison,  who  has  dra\vD  his  character  at  large  in  one  of 
.his  ^'  Freeholders,**  in  that  of  May  4,  1716,  where  he  has 
chosen  his  Iordship*s  motto  for  that  of  his  paper,  *^  Pro- 
desse  quam  conspici.*'  Lord  Somers  was  one  of  those 
who  first  redeemed  Milton*s  '^  Paradise  Lost**  from  that- 
obscurity  in  which  party-prejudice  and  hatred  had  suf- 
fered it  long  to  lie  neglected,  and  v\ho  pointed  out  the 
merits  of  that  noble  poem.  The*  most  unfavourable  cha- 
racter of  lord  Somers  is  that  drawn  by  Swift,  once  his 
friend,  as  appear^  by  the  dedication  of  the  ^^  Tale  of  a  Tub,*^ 
if^  that  be  Swift*s  ;  and  here  we  may  notice  that  lord  So- 
mers*s  biographer,  Mr.  Cooksey,  offers  some  arguments,  and 
combines  some  facts,  to  prove  that  this  satire  was  the  pro- 
duction of  his  lordship,  and  of  his  gay  young  friend  lord 
Shrewsbury.  The  characters  of  Peter,  Jack,  and  Martin, 
are  said  to  have  been  sketched  from  living  persons,  and 
these  sketches  of  character,  after  many  years  remaining  in 
MS.  and  passing  through  the  hands  of  lord  Shaftesbury 
and  sir  William  Temple,  are  s&id  to  have  been  published 
by  dean  Swift.  That  this  work  was  the  sportive  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  Somers,  '^  I  have  no  doubt,**  says  Mr.  Cooksey, 
<<  from  the  private  tradition  of  the  family,  and  drawn  by  him 
from  real  life,  and  originals  within  his  own  observation.** 
Blurton,  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Somers,  a  good  and  pious  man, 
furnished,  it  is  said,  the  portrait  of  the  church  of  England 
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man.  The  character  of  Jack,  the  Calvinist,  exhibited  that 
of  his  grandfather,  Somers,  who  was  so  devoted  an  ad- 
mirer of  Richard  Baxter,  of  presbyter i an  memory,  as  to  be 
induced  to  spend  most  of  his  latter  days  with  him  at  Kid- 
derminster, and  to  direct  bis  remains  to  be  deposited  under 
a  cross  in  the  church*yard  there,  as  .  he  supposed  the 
ground  hallowed  by  the  sahctity  oF  Baxter.  Peter  l^ad  his 
lineaments  from  father  Petre,  the  Jesuit.  Lord  Somers*s 
later  biographer,  Mr.  Maddock,  after  examining  the  pro- 
bability of  this  story,  discredits  it,  and  leaves  the  *^  Tale  of 
a  Tub"  the  property  of  its  generally  reputed  author,  dean 
Swift ;  and  most  readers,  we  apprehend,  will  be  more  \n^ 
clined  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maddock  than  in 
that  of  Mr.  Cooksey. 

The  other  works  attributed  to'lord  Somers,  with  more 
or  less  authority,  are,  1.  **  Dryden's  Satire  to  his  Muse  ;** 
but  this  has  been  disputed.  Mr.  Malone  says,  the  author  of 
this  severe  attack  on  Dryden  has  never  been  discovered* 
Pope  assures  us  that  lord  Somers  '*  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
it  ;'*  but,  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  if  Somers  had  written  any 
part  of  this  libel  (we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  written 
the  scandalous  part  of  it)  thirty  years  before  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Pope,  is  it  probable  that  he  would  have  made 
a  young  author  of  four-and-twenty  the  depositary  of  his 
secret?  Two  years  before  this  satire  was  published,  he 
bad  appeared  as  a  poet ;  and  near  two  hundred  lines  of  it, 
that  is,  nearly  two  parts  out  of  three,  are  a  political  enco- 
mium and  vindication  of  the  whigs,  without  any  offensive 
.  personality,  couched  in  such  moderate  poetry  as  is  found 
in  Somers^s  acknowledged  poetical  productions.*'  Lord 
Somers's  other  and  acknowledged  poems  were,  2.  "Trans- 
lation of  the  Epistle  of  Dido  to  iCneas."  3.  "  Translation 
of  Ariadne  to  Theseus."  Of  ihe  prose  kind  were,  4. 
**  Translation  of  Plutarch's  life  of  Alcibiades."  5.  "  A  just 
and  modest  Vindication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  last 
Parliaments,"  1681,  4to,  first  written  by  Algernon  Sid- 
nc}',  but  new-drawn  by  Somers,  published  in  BaUKvin's 
collection  of  pamphlets  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  The 
two  following  are  doubtful :  6.  *•  The  Security  of  English- 
men's Lives,  or  the  trust,  power,  and  duty  of  the  Grand 
Juries  of  England  explained  according  to  the  fundamentals 
of  the  English  government,  &c."1682,  and  1700.  7. "  Lord 
Somers's  Judgment  of  whole  kingdoms  in  the  power,  &c. 
of  Kings/^  1710,  8vo,  bat  bearing  no  resemblance  to  his 
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ptyle  or  manner.  With  more  certainty  we  may  add,  8.  <'  A 
Speech  at  the  conrerence  on  the  word  Abdicatedy'^  in  the 
General  Dictionary,  and  probably  published  separately. 
9.  *<  Another  on  the  same  occasion.''  10.  *'  Speeches  at 
the  trial  of  lord  Preston."  11.  <<  His  letter  to  king  Wil- 
liam on  the  Partition -treaty.''  12.  *^  His  answer  to  his  Im- 
peachment." 1 3.  *'  Extracts  from  two  of  his  Letters  to  lord 
Whartqn."  14.  "  Addresses  of  the  Lords  in  answer  to  Ad- 
dresses of  the  Commons."  15.  **  The  Argument  of  the  lord 
keeper  Somers  on  his  giving  judgment  in  the  Banker's  Case» 
delivered  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  July  23,  1696."  He 
is  supposed  likewise  to  have  written  *<  The  preface  to  Dr. 
Tindal's  Kighu  of  the  Christian  Church,"  a  <<  Brief  His. 
tory  of  the  Succession,  collected  out  of  the  records,  writ- 
ten for  the  satisfaction  of  the  E.  of  H."  This  was  in 
favour  of  the  attempt  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York,  and 
was  re-printed  in  1714.  The  MSS.  of  this  able  statesman 
,  and  lawyer  filled  above  sixty  folio  volumes,  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  Lincoln's  Ipn,  io  1752.  Some  re- 
mains, which  the  fire  had  spared,  were  published  by  lord 
Hardwicke  in  1778,  4to,  entitled  *^  State  Papers,  from  1501 
to  1726."  This  noble  editor  informs  us  that  the  treatise  on 
Grand  Jurors,  the  Vindication  of  the  last  Parliament  of 
Charles  IL  above-mentioned,  and  the  famous  last  Speech 
of  king  William,  were  all  found  in  the  hand-writing  of 
lord  Somers.  The  "  Somers  Tracts,"  so  frequently  re? 
ferred  to,  are  a  collection  of  scarce  pieces  in  four  sets  of 
four  volumes  each,  4to,  published  by  Cogan  from  pamph- 
lets chiefly  collected  by  lord  Somers.  His  lordship  left  a 
large  and  well-chosen  library  of  books,  and  many  curious 
MSS.  Of  this  collection  Whiston,  the  bookseller,  gives 
the  following  account :  '"  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  master  of  the 
rolls,  married  one  of  his  sisters :  the  other  was  married  to 

Cocks,  esq.  I  think ;  she  left  two  daughters,  one  of 

which-  married  sir  Philip  Yurke,  who  thereby  came  to  the 
right  of  the  fourth  share  of  that  collection,  and  purchased 
t;he  other  fourth.  They  consisted  of  about  6000  articles, 
and  were  valued  at  near  4000/.  by  Mr,  Gyles  and  Mr. 
Charles  Davies.  I  was  employed,  when  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Gyles,  in  dividing  them  between  sir  Joseph  Jekyll  and  sir 
Philip  Yorke,  previous  to  which  I  called  them  over,  to 
see  if  they  answered  the  catalogue.  Every  book  almost 
wept  through  my  hands  four  or  five  times.  This  gave  me 
an  opportunity,  wl^en  young,  of  attaining  the  knowledge 
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of  many  scarce  books,'  macb  sooner  than  the  common 
Course  of  business  wpuld  have  clone.  The  catalogue  was 
excellently  well  ranged  in  sciences  and  their  subdivisions, 
by  the  care,  1  heard,  of  the  rev.  Humphrey  Wanley.  It 
was  about  17il  the  affair  was  finished.  A  fine  collection 
of  Bibles  in  all  languages  made  a  part.** 

Lord  Somers  never  married.  The  two  sisters  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Whiston,  were  Mary,  who  married  Charles  Cocks, 
esq.  grandfather  to  Charles  Cocks,  created  baron  Somers 
in  1784;  and  Catherine,  who  married  James  Harris,  esq, 
of  Salisbury,  the  ancestor  of  lord  Malmsbury.  The  eldest 
daughter  by  this  marriage,  Elizabeth,  married  sir  Joseph 
JekyI,  master  of  the  rolls,  who  introduced  Mr.  Yorke  to 
Mr.  Cocks,  as  a  proper  match  for  his  eldest  daughter,  Mar« 
garet,  then  the  young  widow  of  Mr.  William  Lygon  of 
Madersfield. ' 

SOMERVILE  (William),  an  English  poet,  was  de- 
scended from  a  very  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick.  His  ancestors  had  large  possessions  at  Kingston,  in 
Worcestershire,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  He 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Somerviie,  of  Edston,  in  Warwick- 
shire, and,  as  he  says  himself,  was  born  near  Avon^s  banks. 
He  was  born  at  Edston,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1692,  bred 
at  Winchester  school,  and  chosen  from  thence  fellow  of 
NeW  college,  Oxford,  as  was  his  brother  Dr.  Somerviie, 
rector  of  Adderbury,  in  Oxfordshire.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
be  **  never  heard  of  him  but  as  a  poet,  a  country  gentle** 
man,  and  a  useful  justice  of  the  peace ;"  and  indeed  very 
little  is  known  of  his  history. 

The  following  account,  copied  from  the  letters  of  hi« 
friend  Shenstone,  will  be  read  with  pain  by  those  whom 
his  poems  have  delighted.  *'  Our  old  friend  Somerviie  is 
dead  !  I  did  not  imagine  I  could  have  been  so  sorry  as  I 
iind  myself  on  this  occasion,  *  Sublatum  quxrimus.'  1  can 
now  excuse  all  his  foibles,  impute  them  to  age  and  to  dis- 
tress of  circumstances;  the  last  of  these  considerations 
wrings  my  very  soul  to  think  on.  For  a  man  of  high  spirit, 
conscious  of  having  (at  least  in  one  production)  generally 
pleased  the  world,  to  be  plagued  and  threatened  by  wretches 
that  are  low  i«i  every  sense,  to  be  forced  to  drink  himself 

1  0«n,  Dic».^Biog.  Brit— Nath'i  WoroeitAnhire.— >Tindar>  History  of 
Bvetbaiii.-^wifi*»  Works.— Malone'i  Dryden.— Buroet't  Own  Timet. — Birch's 
Tillotioii.-~Whiiton^i  MS  notes  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictipnary. — tif^,  by. 
Cuoksey,  aad  by  Maddocki  4to.— Parkas  Roya^  and  Noble  Aatbors,  S(c. 
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into  pains  of  the  body  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of 
the  mind,  is  a  misery."     He  died  July  14,  1743. 

From  lady  Luxborough*s  Letters,  p.  21 1,  we  Bud  that  Mr, 
Somervile  translated  from  Voltaire  the  play  of  ^^Alzira,** 
which  was  then  in  manuscript  in  her  hands. 

His  distresses,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  need  not  be  much 
pitied  :  his  estate  is  said  to  have  been  fifteen  hundred  a 
year,  which  by  his  death  devolved  to  lord  Somervile,  of 
Scotland.  His  mother,  indeed,  who  lived  till  ninety,  had 
a  jointure  of  six  hundred.  Dr.  Johnson  regrets  his  not 
being  better  enabled  to  exhibit  memorials  of  a  writer,  who 
at  least  must  be  allowed  to  have  set  a  good  example  to 
men  of  his  own  class,  by  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  ele-r 
gant  knowledge ;  and  who  has  shewn  by  the  subjects  which 
bis  poetry  has  adorned,  that  it  is  practicable  to  be  at  once 
a  skilful  sportsman  and  a  man  of  letters.     He  tried  many 

.  modes  of  poetry ;  and  though  perhaps  he  has  not  in  any 
reached  such  excellence  as  to  raise  much  envy,  it  may 
commonly  be  said  at  least,  that  ''^he  writes  very  well  fur  a 
gentleman."  His  serious  pieces  are  sometimes  elevated, 
and  his  trifles  are  sometimes  elegant.  His  subjects  are 
commonly  such  as  require  no  great  depth  of  thought  or 
energy  of  expression.  His  fables  are  generally  stale,  and 
therefore  excite  no  curiosity.  Of  his  favourite,  The  Two 
Springs,  the  fiction  is  unnatural,  and  the  moral  inconse- 
quential. In  his  Tales  there  is  too  much  coarseness,  with 
too  little  care  of  language,  and  not  sufficient  rapidity  of 
narration.  As  a  poet,  however,  he  is  chiefly  known  by  bis 
'<  Chace,**  which  is  entitled  to  great  praise  as  a  descriptive 
poem.  * 
.    SOMNER  (William),  an  eminent  English  antiquary, 

-was  born  at  Canterbury,  March  30,  1606,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  his  wife  and  son  ;  but,  according  to  the 
regj^er  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret^s,  much  earlier,  for 
it  represents  him  to  have  been  baptized  Nov.  5,  1598.  It 
was  a  proper  birth-place  for  an  antiquary,  being  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  in  England;  and  Somner  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  that,  like  Claudian*s  good  old  citizen  of 
Verona,  within  the  walls,  or  in  the  sight  of  them,  he  grew 
up,  liv^d,  and  died.  He  was  of  a  reputable  family ;  and 
his  father  was  registrar  of  the  court  of  Canterbury  under  sir 

t  JohDtOD*s  Lives. — Sheottone*s  Works,  vnl.  HI.  p.  48. — I«iidy  Luxborough*< 
Let(srs>  p.  ll5,^lU^^Qtnt.  Mag.  toI.  LXXXIV. 
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Nathaniel  Brent,  commissary.  At  b  proper  age  he  was 
sent  to  the  free-school  of  that  city,  where  he  seems  to  have 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  at 
least.  Thence  he  was  removed,  and  placed  as  clerk  to  his 
father  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  that  diocese;  and  was 
afterwards  preferred  to  a  creditable  office  in  those  courts 
by  archbishop  Laud.  His  natural  bent  in  the  mean  time 
lay  to  the  study  of  antiquities ;  and  he  took  all  opportu- 
nities of  indulging  it.  He  was  led  early,  in  his  walks 
through  the  suburbs  and  the  fields  of  that  city,  to  survey 
the  British  bricks,  the  Roman  ways,  the  Danish  bills  and 
works,  the  Saxon  monasteries^  and  the  Norman  churches^ 
This  was  his  amusement  abroad  ;  at  home  he  delighted  in 
old  manuscripts,  leger«books,  rolls  and  records;  his  know- 
ledge of  which  was  such,  that  upon  questions  concerning 
descent  of  families,  tenure  of  estates,  dedication  of  churches, 
right  of  tithes,  and  the  history  of  use  and  custom,  he  was 
consulted  by  all  his  neighbours. 

In  1640  he  published  '^The  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,*' 
4to ;  an  accurate  performance,  and  very  seasonably  exe* 
cuted,  as  it  preserved  from  oblivion  many  monunients  of 
antiquity,  which  were  soon  after  buried  by  civil  discord  in 
ruin.  This  work  obtained  a  high  character ;  and  Dr.  Meric 
Casaubon,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  a  great  encou** 
rager  of  our  author  in  his  studies,  represents  it  as  *^  ex<* 
ceedingly  useful,  not  only  to  those  who  desire  to  know  the 
state  of  that  once  flourishing  city,  but  to  all  that  are  cu- 
rious in  the  ancient  English  history.'*  It  was  reprinted  in 
folio,  with  cuts,  -and  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  editor^ 
Nicholas  Batteley,  to  which  he  added  a  second  part,  of  his 
own  composition.  Thus  far  Somner  had  searched  only  intq 
the  Latin  writers,  and  such  national  records  as  had  beei^ 
penned  since  the  Norman  conquest :  but  his  thirst  after 
antiquities  ui^ed  him  to  proceed,  and  to  attain  the  British 
and  Saxon  tongues.  To  acquire  the  British,  there  were 
rules  of  grammar,  explications  of  words,  and  other  suf^ 
ficient  memoirs,  besides  the  living  dialect,  to  guide  a  man 
of  industry  and  resolution  ;  but  the  Saxon  was  extinct,  and 
the  monuments  of  it  so  few  and  so  latent,  that  it  required 
infinite  courage  as  well  as  patience.  Encouraged,  how- 
ever, by  his  friend  Casaubon,  and  being  of  an  active  spirit, 
he  did  not  despair  ;  but,  beginning  his  work,  he  succeeded 
so  wonderfully,  as  to  be  compared  with  the  most  knowing 
in  that  way  :  and  h^  has  ain'ays  been  ranked  by  the  hes( 
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judges  among  the  few  complete  critics  id  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage. His  skill  in  tbis  obliged  bim  to  inquire  into  most 
of  the  ancient  European  languages ;  and  made  bim  also  go 
through  the  Old  Gaelic,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Danish  dialects, 
and  yet  more  particularly  the  Gothic,  Sclavonian,  and 
German.  Of  his  perfection  in  the  latter  he  gave  the  world 
a  public  specimen  on  the  following  occasion.  While  his 
friend  Casaubon  was  employed  in  an  essay  on  the  Saxon 
tongue,  he  met  with  an  epistle  of  Lipsius  to  Schottus,  which 
contained  a  large  catalogue  of  old  German  words,  in  use 
with  that  nation  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  before.  Ca- 
saubon thought  that  many  of  them  had  a  great  affinity  to 
the  Saxon ;  and,  therefore^  being  then  in  London,  sent 
down  the  catalogue  to  Somner  at  Canterbury ;  who  in  a  few 
days  returned  his  animadversions  upon  them,  and  shewed 
the  relation  of  the  German  with  the  Saxon  language. 
They  were  published  as  an  appendix  to  Casaubon's  essay 
in  1650,  8vo;  at  which  time  the  same  Casaubon  informs 
us,  *^  that  Somner  would  have  printed  all  his  useful  labours, 
and  have  written  much  more,  if  that  fatal  catastrophe  had 
not  interposed,  which  brought  no  less  desolation  upon  let- 
ters than  upon  the  land.*' 

.  Somner's  reputation  was  now  so  well  established  that  no 
monuments  of  antiquity  could  be  further  published  without 
his  advice  and  helping  hand.  In  1652,  when  a  collection  of 
historians  came  forth  under  this  title  ^'  Histories  Anglicans 
Scriptores  X.  ex  vet  MSS.  nunc  primum  in  lucem  editi,*' 
the  Appendix,  or  Glossariuniy  (See^LFRic,)  was  the  labour 
of  Mr.  Somner :  whom  sir  Roger  Twisdett,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  archbishop  Usher  and  Mr.  Selden,  published 
these  historians,  represents  in  the  preface  as  **  a  man  of  pri- 
mitive probity  and  candour,  a  most  sagacious  searcher  into 
the  antiquities  of  his  country,  and  most  expert  in  the  Saxon 
tongue."  Hick^s  afterwards  calls  this  glossary  of  Somner's- 
**  incomparable,  a  truly  golden  work ;  without  which  the 
ten  historians  had  been  imperfect  and  little  useful."  Sum- 
ner's friends  had  still  more. work  for  him:  they  observed  it 
was  impossible  to  cultivate  any  language,  or  recommend  it 
to  learners,  without  the  help  of  a  dictionary ;  and  this  was 
yet  wanting  to  the  Saxon.  On  him,  therefore,  they  laid 
the  mighty  task  of  compiling  one :  but,  as  tbis  work  re- 
quired much  time  and  great  expence,  it  became  an  object 
to  qontrive-some  competent  reward  and  support,  besides 
affording  hun  their  countenance  and  assistance.   Sir  Hengr. 
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Speloian  had  founded  at  Cambridge  a  lecture  for  **  pro- 
jnoting  the  Saxon  tongue,  either  by  reading  it  publicly,  or 
by  the  edition  of  Saxon  manuftcripts,  and  other  books  :*' 
and,  this  lecture  being  vacant  in  1637,  archbishop  Usher 
recommended  Somner  to  the  patron,  Roger  Spelman,  esq, 
grandson  of  the  founder,  that  <'  he  would  confer  on  him 
the  pecuniary  stipend,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  a  Saxon 
dictionary,  which  would  more  improve  that  tongue,  than 
bare  academic  lectures."  Accordingly,  Somner  had  the 
salary,  and  now  pursued  the  work,  in  which  he  had  already 
made  considerable  progress ;  for  it  was  published  at  Ox* 
ford  in^  April  1659,  with  an  inscription  to  all  studenu  in 
the  Saxon  tongue,  a  dedication  to  his  patron  Roger  Spel- 
man, esq.  and  a  preface. 

Just  before  the  Restoration,  be  was  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Deal,  for  endeavouring  to  procure  hands  to  pe- 
tition for  a  free  parliament.  In  1660,  he  was  made  master 
of  St.  John's  hospital,  in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury;  and 
about  the  same  time  auditor  of  Christrchurch,  in  that  city. 
The  same  year  he  published,  in  quarto,  "  A  treatise  of 
Gavel -kind,  both  name  and  thing,  shewing  the  true  ety- 
mology and  derivation  o.f  the  one ;  the  nature,  antiquity, 
and  original,  of  the  other ;  with  sundry  emergent  obser- 
vations, both  pleasant  and  proBtable  to  be  known  of  Ken- 
tishmen  and  others,  especially  such  as  are  studious  either 
of  the  ancient  custom,  or  the  common  law  of  this  king* 
dom,'''  In  this  work  he  shewed  himself  an  absolute  civilian, 
and  a  complete  common  lawyer,  as  well  as  a  profound  an« 
tiquary.  This  was  his  last  publication  :  he  left  behind  him 
many  observations  in  manuscript,  and  some  treatises,  one 
of  which,  *^  of  the  Roman  ports  and  forts  in  Kent,'*  was 
published  at  Oxford,  1693,  8vo,  by  James  Brome,  M.  A. 
rector  of  Cheriton,  and  chaplain  to  the  Cinque* ports ;  and 
^^  Julii  Csesaris  Portus  Iccius  illustratus  a  Somnero,  Du 
Fresne,  etGibson,''  was  printed  at  the  same  plac^,  1624, 
8vo.  To  the  former  is  prefixed  his  life  by  White  Kennet, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Peterborough.  These  works  were  parts 
uf  an  intended  history  of  the  antiquities  of  Kent, 

Somner  died  March  30,  1669,  after  having  been  twice 
married,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  aile  of  St.  Margaret's 
church,  Canterbury,  where  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory. 
Dr.  Kennet  tells  us,  that  **  he  was  courteous,  without  de- 
sign ;  wise,  without  a  trick ;  faithful,  without  a  reward ; 
bumble  and  compassionate;  moderate  and  equal;   never 
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fretted  by  his  afflictions,  nor  elated  by  the  favours  of  bea« 
Ten  and  good  men.*'  Of  his  *^  Saxon  Dictionary^*  be  says, 
'*  For  this,  indeed^  is  a  farther  honour  to  the  work,  and  the 
author  of  it,  that  it  was  done  in  the  days  of  anarchy  and 
confusion,  of  ignorance  and  tyranny ,when  all  the  professors 
of  true  religion  and  good  literature  were  silenced  and  op- 
pressed*. And  yet  Providence  so  ordered,  that  the  loyal 
suffering  party  did  all  that  was  done  for  the  improvement 
of  letters,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation.  Those  that  in- 
truded into  the  places  of  power  and  profit  did  nothing  but 
defile  the  press  with  lying  new  and  fast  sermons,  while  the 
poor  ejected  churchmen  did  works  of  which  the  world  was 
not  worthy.'*  This  opinion,  which  is  not  strictly  just,  is 
yet  considerably  strengthened  by  an  appeal  which  Dr. 
Kennet  makes  to  the  **  Monasticon,  the  Decern  Scripto- 
res,  the  Polyglot*  Bible,  the  London  Critics,  the  Council 
o(  Florence,  and  the  Saxon  Dictionary.'*  Somner's  many 
well-selected  books  and  choice  manuscripts  were  pur* 
chased  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  for  the  li- 
brary of  that  church,  where  they  now  remain.  A  catalogue 
of  his  manuscripts  is  subjoined  to  the  life  abovementioned. 
He  was  a  man  '^  antiquis  moribus,"  of  great  integrity  and 
simplicity  of  manners.  He  adhered  to  king  Charles,  in 
the  time  of  bis  troubles ;  and,  when  he  saw  him  brought 
to  the  block,  his  zeal  could  no  longer  contain  itself,  but 
broke  out  into  a  passionate  elegy,  entitled  <' The  insecu- 
rity of  princes,  considered  in  an  occasional  meditation  upon 
the  king's  late  sufferings  and  de^th,"  1648,  4to.  Soon 
after,  he  published  another  affectionate  poem,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  pourtraicture  of  Charles  I.  before  his 
Euwy  PoffOamif  and  this  title,  **  The  frontispiece  of  the  king's 
book  opened,  with  a  poem  annexed,  <  The  Insecurity  of 
Princes,'  &c."  4to. 

Among  his  friends  and  correspondents  were  the  arch- 
bishops Laud  and  Usher,  sir  Robert  Cotton,  sir  William 
pugdale,  sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  the  antiquary  Mr.  William 
Burton,  sir  John  Marsham,  Elias  Ashmole,  esq.  and  others 
of  the  same  stamp  and  character.  A  print  of  him  is  placed 
over-against  the  titlepage  of  his  treatise  **  Of  the  Roman 
ports  and  forts  in  Kent.'* ' 

SOPHOCLES,  an  ancient  Greek  tragic  poet,  was  born 
at  Athens  in   the  7ist  olympiad,  about  500  B.  C.      His 

1  Life  by  Kenoet.— Biog.  Bnt.— Gougb's  Topography.-*P«€k'i  Deiidertta.   . 
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father  Sopbilus,  of  whose  condition  nothing  certain  can  be 
collected,  educated  him  in  all  the  politer  accomplishments: 
be  learned  music  and  dancing  of  Lamprus,  as  Athenseus 
says  \  and  had  yEscbylus  for  his  master  in  poetry.  He  was 
about  sixteen  at  the  time  of  Xerxes's  expedition  into 
Qreece :  and  being  at  Salamis,  where'  the  Grecians  were 
employed  in  6xing  the  monuments  of  the  victory^  after  the 
^igfat  of  that  prince,  and  the  entire  rout  of  all  his  generals, 
be  is  reported  to  have  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  choir  of 
youths ;  and  while  they  sung  a  peean,  to  have  guided  the 
measures  with  his  harp. 

He  was  five  and  twenty,  when  he  conquered  bis  master 
^scbylus  in  tragedy.  Cimon,  the  Athenian  general,  having 
found  Tbeseus's  bones,  and  bringing  the  noble  relics  with 
solemn  pomp  into  the  city,  a  contention  of  tragedians  was 
appointed  ;  as  was  usual  on  extraordinary  occasions.  £s- 
cbylus  and  Sophocles  were  the  two  great  rivals ;  and  the 
prize  was  adjudged  to  Sophocles,'  although  it  was  the  first 
play  he  ever  presented  in  public.  The  esteem  and  wonder 
t^at  all  Greece  expressed  at  his  wisdom,  made  him  con- 
ceived to  be  the  peculiar  favourite  of  the  gods.  Thus  they 
tf  11  us,  that  .£sculapius  did  him  the  honour  to  visit  him  at 
his  house ;  and,  from  a  story  related  by  Cicero,  it  should 
s^em  that  Hercules  was  supposed  to  have  no  less  respect 
for  biro.  Apollonius  Tyanensis,  in  bis  oration  before 
Domitian,  tells  the  emperor,  that  Sophocles  the  Athenian 
was  able  to  check  and  restrain  the  furious  winds,  when  they 
were  visiting  his  country  at  an  unseasonable  time. 

This  opinion  of  his  extraordinary  worth  opened  him  a  free 
passage  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  We  find  him,  in 
Strabo,  goiog  in  joint  commission  with  Pericles,  to  reduce 
the  rebellious  Samians.  Cicero,  in  his  book  ^^  De  Senec* 
tute,"  produces  Sophocles  as  an  example,  to  shew;  that 
the  weakness  of  the  memory  and  parts  is  not  a  necessary 
attwdant  of  old  age.  He  observes,  that  this  great  man 
continued  the  profession  of  his  art,  even  to  his  latest  years; 
but  his  sons  resented  this  severe  application  to  writing,  as  a 
neglect  of  bis  family  and  estate.  Ou  this  account,  they  at 
last  brought  the  business  into  court  before  the  judges;  and 
petitioned  the  guardianship  of  their  father,  as  one  that  was 
grown  a  dotard,  and  therefore  incapable  of  managing  his 
concerns.  The  aged  poet,  being  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
tion, in  order  to  his  defence,  came  presently  into  court, 
aud  recited  bis  *'G£dipus  of  Colonos,''  a  tragedy  he  had  just 
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before  finished ;  and  then  desired  to  know,  whether  that 
piece  looked  like  the  work  of  a  dotard  ?  There  needed  na 
other  plea  in  his  favour ;  for  thejudges,  admiring  and  ap-* 
plauding  his  wit,  not  only  acquitted  him  of  the  charge,  but, 
as  Lucian  adds,  voted  his  sons  madmen  for  accusing  him. 
The  general  story  of  his  death  is,  that,  having  exhibited 
his  last  play,  and  obtained  the  prize,  he  fell  into  such  a 
transport  of  joy,  as  carried  him  off;  though  Lucian  di6Fer8 
from  the  common  report,  and  affirms  him  to  have  been 
choaked  by  a  grape-stone,  like  Anacreon.  He  died  ae 
Athens  in  his  90th  year,  as  some  say ;  in  bis  95tb,  according 
to  others,  B.  C.  405. 

If  ^schylus  be  styled,  as  he  usually  has  been,  the  fa- 
ther, Sophocles  will  certainly  demand  the  title  of  the  mas- 
ter of  tragedy;  since  what  the  former  brought  into  the 
world,  the  other  reduced  to  a  more  regular  form.  Dioge- 
nes Laertius,  when  he  would  give  its  the  highest  idea  of 
the  advances  Plato  made  in  philosophy,  compares  them  to 
the  improvements  of  Sophocles  in  tragedy.  The  chief 
reason  of  Aristotle's  giving  him  the  preference  to  Euripides 
was,  his  allowing  the  chorus  an  interest  in  the  main  action, 
so  as  to  make  every  thing  to  conduce  regularly  to  the  main 
design;  whereas  we  often  meet  in  Euripides  with  a  rambling 
song  of  the  chorus,  entirely  independent  of  the  main  business 
of  the  play.  Aristotle,  indeed,  has  given  Euripides  the 
epithet  of  TfoyutfireDofy  but  it  is  easy  to  discover,  that  he  can 
.mean  only  the  most  pathetic  ;  whereas,  on  the  whole,  he 
gives  Sophocles  the  precedency,  at  least  in  the  most  noble* 
perfections  of  ceconomy,  manners,  and  style.  Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis,  in  his  **  Art  of  Rlietoric,'*  commends 
Sophocles  for  preserving  the  dignity  of  his  persons  and 
characters ;  whereas  Euripides,  says  he,  did  not  so  much 
consult  the  truth  of  his  manners,  as  their  conformity  to 
comuion  life.  He  gives  the  preference  to  Sophocles  on 
two  other  accounts :  first,  because  Sophocles  chose  the  no- 
blest and  most  generous  affections  and  manners  to  re- 
present ;  while  Euripides  employed  himself  in  expressing 
the  more  dishonest,  abject,  and  effeminate  passions ;  and, 

'  secondly,  because  the  former  never  says  anything  but  what 
is  necessary,  whereas  the  latter  frequently  amuses  tbereader 

'With  oratorical  deductions.  Cicero  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  Sophocles,  that  he  called  hi;n  the  divine  poet;  and, 
Virgil,  by  his  "  Sophocleo  cothurno,"  has  left  a  mark  of 
dutinction,  which  seems  to  denote  a  preference  of  Sopbo-  • 
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des  to  all  other  writers  of  tragedy.  Sophocles  is  certainly 
the  most  masterly  of  the  three  Greek  tragedians,  the  most 
correct  in  the  conduct  of  his  subjects,  and  the  most  just 
and  sublime  in  his  sentiments ;  and  is  eminent  for  bis  de- 
scriptive talent. 

Out  ojf  above  an  hundred  tragedies,  which  Sophocles 
wrote,  only  seven  remain.  They  have  been  frequently 
j^ublished,  separately  and  together ;  with  the  Greek  scho-^ 
lia  and  Latin  versions,  and  without.  The  first  edition  wa» 
by  Aldus  at  Venice  in  1502  ;  after  which  followed  those  of 
Turnebus,  4to.  1553;  of  H.  Stephens,  4to.  1568;  of  John* 
son,  1705,  1746,  S  vols.  8vo;  of  Capperonius,  1781,  2  vols. 
4to;  of  Bninck,  1786,  2  vols.  4to,  and  1786 — 9',  3  vols.; 
of  Musgrave,  Oxon.  1800,  3  vols.;  and  of  Both,  in  1806, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Thev  have  been  all  translated  inta  English 
by  Francklin,  and  by  Potter.  * 

SORBAIT  (Paul),  a  good  medical  writer,  a  native  of 
Hainaut,  was  physician  to  the  imperial  court,  and  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  Vienna  for  twenty-four  years.  He  died 
in  1691,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  has  left,  L  '^  Commen* 
taries  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,*'  in  Latin,  1680, 
4to.  2.  ^^  Medicina  universalis,  theoretica  et  practica,'' 
1701,  fol.  Though  this  work  has  been  much  esteemed, 
as  solid  and  useful,  it  contains  some  things  which  at  pre- 
sent appear  rather  strange.  3.  <*  Consilium  medicum,  sive 
dialogus  loimicus,  de  peste  Viennensi,"  1679,  12mo.  He 
says  here,  that  the  plague  of  that  year  carried  off  76,921 
p,ersons.  4.  Several  discourses  io  a  periodical  paper  en- 
titled **  Ephemerides  of  the  Curious  in  Nature.'^' 

SORBIERE  (Samuel),  a  French  writer,  was  born  of 
Protestant  parenu  Sept.  7, 1 6 1 5.  His  father  was  a  trades- 
man; his  mother  Louisa  was  the  sister  of  the  learned 
Samuel  Petit,  minister  of  Nismes.  These  dying  when  he 
was  young,  his  uncle  Petit  educated  him  as  bis  own  child* 
Having  laid  a  proper  foundation  in  languages  and  polite 
literature,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  divinity; 
but,  being  presently  disgusted  with  this,  he  applied  him- 
self to  physic,  and  soon  made  such  a  progress,  as  to  form 
an  abridged  system  for  his  own  use,  which  was  afterwards 
printed  on  one  sheet  of  paper.  He  went  into  Holland  in 
1642,  back  to  France  in  1645,  and  then  again  to  Holland 

'  Vossius  de  Poet.  Grac— Fabric.  Bibl.  Grsc.'— R^iskii  Aniroad.  ia  S«j|iLo« 
clem  — Dibdin*s  CUMict. — WarlOQ*«  E^f  y  uu  Pope. — BUir'v  Lbciutes. 
s  £lo7,  Diet.  d«  Medeoitie. 
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in  1646,  in  which  year  he  married.  He  now  intended  to 
practise,  and  with  that  view  went  to  Leyden,  but  again 
changing  bis  mind,  was  scarcely  settled  at  Leyden,  when 
be  returned. to  France,  and  was  made  principal  of  the  col- 
lege of  Orange  in  1650. 

•  In  1653  he  embraced  the  Popish  religion ;  and,  goin^;. 
to  Paris  in  1654,  published,  according  co  custom,  a  dis- 
course upon  the  motives  of  his  conversion,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  cardinal  Mazarine.  He  went  afterwards  to  Rome, 
where  he  made  himself  known  to  Alexander  VII,  by  a 
Latin  letter  addressed  to  that  pope,  in  which  he  inveighed 
against  the  envious  Protestants,  as  he  called  them.  Upon 
his  return  from  Rome,  he  caqie  over  to  England ;  and 
afterwards  published,  in  166*4,  a  relation  of  bis  voyage 
hither,  which  brought  him  into  trouble  and  disgrace ;  for, 
having  taken  some  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  nation  with  which  France  at  that  time  thought  it 
policy  to  be  on  good  terms,  he  was  stripped  of  his  title  of 
^*  Historiographer  of  France,^*  which  had  been  given  him 
by  the  king,  and  sent  for  some  time  into  banishment.  His 
book  also  was  discountenanced  and  discredited,  by  a  tract 
published  against  it  in  the  city  of  Paris ;  while  Sprat,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Rochester,  refuted  its  absurdities  in  '^  Ob- 
servations on  M.  de  Sorbiere*s  Voyage  into  England,** 
1665,  12mo.  This  work  was  reprinted  with  an  English 
edition  of  Sorbiere^s  voyage,  and  a  life  of  him  in  1709,  8vo. 
Voltaire  has  also  been  very  severe  upon  this  work :  ^*  I 
would  not,*'  says  he,  '*  imitate  the  late  Mr.  Sorbiere,  who, 
having  stayed  three  months  in  England,  without  knowing 
any  thing  either  of  its  manners  or  of  its  language,  thouj^ht 
fit  to  print  a  relation,  which  proved  but  a  dull  scurrilous 
satire  upon  a  nation  he  knew  nothing  of.** 

Cardinal  Rospigliosi  being  likely  to  succee4  Alexander 
VI L  in  the  papal  chair,  Sorbiere  made  a  second  journey 
to  Romei  He  was  known  to  the  cardinal  when  be  was  at 
Rome  before,  and  having  published  a  collection  of  poems 
in  his  praise,  fancied  that  promotion  roust  follow.  Ro- 
spigliosi was  made  pope,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement 
IX.;  but  Sorbiere  was  disappointed ;  for,  though  the  pope 
gave  him  good  words,  yet  he  gave  him  nothing  more,  e>c- 
pept  a  small  sum  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  journey. 
Sorbiere  iai^said  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  could  not 
be  content,  and  was  therefore  never  happy.  He  was  con- 
tinually complaiiking  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  fortune; 
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ud  yet  his  finances  were  always  debent|  and  be  lived  in 
tolerable  plenty.  Louis  XIV.  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  pope 
Alexander  VII.  had  been  benefactors  to  him;  and  many 
were  of  opinion,  that  he  bad  as  much  as  he  deserved.  He 
/could  not  help  bemoaning  himself  even  to  Clement  iX. 
who  contenting  himself,  as  we  have  observed,  with  doing 
him  some  liule  honours,  without  paying  any  regard  to  his 
fortune,  is  said  to  have  received  this  complaint  from  him, 
**  Most  holy  father,  you  give  ruffles,  to  a  man  who  is  with- 
out a  shirt.*' 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  supposed  that  Sorbiere*s  connec- 
Cions  would  have  advanced  him  higher  in  the  church,  if  he 
had  been  sound  in  bis  principles';  but  he  was  more  of  a 
philosopher  than  a  divine.  He  revered  the  memory  of 
buch  writers  as  Rabelais,  whom  be  made  his  constant  study : 
Montaigne  and  Cbarron  were  heroes  with  him,  nor  would 
he  suffer  them  to  be  ill  spoken  of  in  his  presence  :  and  be 
had  a  known  attachment  to  the  principles  and  person  of 
Gassendi,  whose  life,  prefixed  to  his  works,  was  written 
by  Sorbiere.  These  connections  and  attachments  made 
him  suspected  of  scepticism,  and  this  suspicion  was  proba- 
bly some  check  to  his  promotion  :  for,  otherwise,  he  was  a 
man  of  learning,  and  not  destitute  of  good  qualities.  He 
was  very  well  skilled  in  languages  and  polite  literature,  and 
had  some  knowledge  in  many  sciences.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy,  the  9th  of  April,  1670. 

Though  his  name  is  so  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
yet  it  is  not  owing  to  any  productions  of  his  own,  but  ra- 
ther to  the  connections  he  sought,  and  the  correspondences 
he  held  with  men  of  learning.  He  was  not  the  author  of 
any  considerable  work,  although  there  are  more  than  twenty 
publications  of  his  of  the  smaller  kind.  Some  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  memoir,  and  there  are 
4»ther8 :  as,  ^  Lettres  &  Discours  sur  diverses  matieres 
curieuses,"  Paris,  1660,  4to;  "  Discours  sur  la  Comete," 
written  upon  Gaasendi's  principles  against  comets  being 
portents,  1665;  *'  Discours  sur  la  transfusion  de  sang  d'un 
animal  dans  le  corps  d*un  bomme,'*  written  at  Rome; 
'*  Discours  sceptique  sur  le  passage  du  chyle,  &  sur  le 
mouvement  da.  coeur,"  a  production  of  Gassendi,  but  pub- 
lished by  Sorbiere  in  bis  own  name.  He  published  in 
J 669  ai  Paris,  *^  Epistolo  illustrtum  &  eruditorum  virorum  ;^' 
among  which  are  some  of  Clement  IXth*s  letters  to  him, 
while  that  pope  was  yet  cardinal.    This  publication  was 
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tboaght  improper,  mml  impiued  to  franity.  He  traoslated 
some  of  our  English  authors  into  French  :  as  Morels  Uto- 
pia,  some  of  Hohbes*s  works,  and  part  of  Camden's  Bri» 
unnia.  He  corresponded  with  Uobbes;  and  a  story  has 
been  circulated  of  bis  management  in  this  correspondenee^ 
which  is  not  much  to  his  credit.  Hobbes  used  to  write  to 
Sorbiere  on  philosophical  subjects;  and,  those  letters 
being  sent  by  him  to  Gassendi,  seemed  so  worthy  of  notice 
to  that  great  man,  that  be  set  himself  to  write  proper  an- 
swers to  them.  Gassendi*s  answers  were  sent  by  Sorbiere 
as  his  own  to  Hobbes,  who  thought  himself  happy  in  the 
correspondence  of  so  profound  a  philosopher :  but  at  length 
the  artifice  being  discovered,  Sorbiere  was  disgraced* 
Other  minute  performances  of  Sorbiere  are  omitted  as 
being  of  no  consequence  at  all.  There  is  a  ^  Sorberiana,** 
which  is  as.  good  as  many  other  of  the  '^Ana;"  that  is, 
good  for  very  little.' 

SORBONNE  (RoEBET  De),  founder  of  the  celebrated 
college  called  after  him,  was  born  October  9,  1201,  at 
SorboQue,  otherwise  Sorbon,  a  little  village  of  Rfaetelois  la 
the  diocese  of  Rheims,  whence  he  had  his  name.  His 
family  was  poor  and  obscure,  and  not  of  the  blood  royal 
as  Dupleix  imagined.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent at  Paris,  and  after  having  taken  a  doctor's  degree, 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  preaching  and  religious  con* 
ferences,  by  which  he  soon  became  so  celebrated  that  8^ 
Louis  wished  to  hear  him.  This  prince  iDMnediately  con- 
ceived the  highest  esteem  for  Sorbonne,  invited  him  to 
bis  own  table,  took  great  pleasure  in  his  conversation,  and 
in  order  to  have  him  more  constantly  about  bis  person,  ap- 
pointed him  his  chaplain  and  confessor.  Robert,  being 
made  eanon  of  Cambray  about  1251,  and  reflecting  on  the 
pains  it  had  cost  him  to  obtain  a  doctor's  degree,  detar* 
sained  to  fecilitate  the  acquisition  of  learning  to  poor  gcho^ 
lars.  For  this  purpose  he  judged  ihatthe  most  convenient 
and  efficacious  plan  would  be  to  form  a  society  of  secular 
ecclesiastics,  who,  living  in  a  community,  and  having  the 
necessaries  of  life  provided  for  them,  should  be  wholly  em* 
ployed  in  study,  and  teach  gratis.  All  his  friends  approved 
the  design,  and  offered  to  assist  him  both  with  their  foir«> 
tunes  and  their  advice.  With  their  assistance,  Robert  de 
Sorbonne  founded,  iu  1258,  the  celebrated  coilege  wUch 
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bean  bis  Mine.  He  thea  asueinbled  able  professors,  those 
most  distiaguished  for  learning  and  piety,  and  lodged  hia 
community  in  the  rue  de$  deux  partes^  opposdte  to  the 
palace  de$  Thermos*  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
eoUege  of  Sorboone,  wbicb  proved  the  model  of  all  otheri^ 
there  having  been  no  society  in  Europe  before  that  time 
where  the  aeeulars  lived  and  taagbt  in  common.  The 
founder  bad  two  objects  in  view  in  this  esublisbmeot,  the- 
ology and  the  arts  ;  but  as  his  predilection  was-  te  the 
former,  he  composed  his  society  principally  of  doctors  and 
bachelors  in  divinity.  Some  have  said  that  bis  original 
foundation  was  only  for  sixteen  poor  scholars  (boursiers) 
or  fellows ;  but  it  appears  by  his  statutes  that  from  the  first 
establishment,  it  consisted  of  doctors,  bachelor-fellows, 
baohelors  not  fellows,  and  poor  students  as  at  present,  or 
at  least  ktely.  The  number  of  fellows  was  not  limited^ 
but  depended  on  the  state  of  the  revenues.  The  numb^ 
in  the  founder's  time  appears  to  have  been  about  thirty, 
and  he  ordered  that  there  should  be  no  other  members  of 
bis  college  than  guests  and  associates  (ho9pUes  tt  saciijf 
who  might  be  chosen  from  any  country  or  nation  whatever. 
A  guest,  or  perhaps  as  we  should  call  him,  a  commoner, 
was  required  to  be  a  bachelor,  to  mainuio  a  thesis,  caUed, 
firom  the  founder's  name,  'Jtobertwe^  and  was  to  be  ad« 
omitted  by  a  osajority  of  votes  after  three  different  scruti- 
nies. These  hospitts  remained  part  of  the  establishment 
until  the  last,  were  maintained  and  lodged  in  the  house  lika 
the  rest  of  the  doctors  and  bachelors,  had  a  right  to  study 
in  the  library  (though  without  possessing  a  key),  and  eii-» 
joyed  all  other  rights  and  privileges,  except  that  they  had 
jio  vote  in  the  assemblies,  and  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
house  on  becoming  doctors.  For  an  associate,  Sodus^  it 
was  nec^sary,  besides  the  Robertine  thesis,  to  read  % 
course  of  philosophical  lectures  gratis.  In  1764,  when 
the  small  colleges  were  united  with  tbi^t  of  Louis-le-grand, 
the  course  of  philosophy  was  discontinued,  and  a  thesis 
aubstituted  in  its  place,  called  the  second  Robertine. 

As  to  the  fellowships,  they  were  granted  to  those  only 
among  the  Socii  who  had  not  forty  Uvres,  of  Paris  money,- 
peranttum^  either  from  benefices  or  paternal  inheritance; 
and  when  they  became  possessed  of  th6^  income,  they 
ceased  to  be  fellows.  A  fellowship  was  worth  about,  five 
sons  and  a  half  per  wieek,  and  was  held  ten  years.  At 
the  end  of  seven  years  idl  who  held  then  were  strictly 
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examined,  and  if  any  one  appeared  incapable  of  Ceachirr^, 
preaching,  or  being  useful'  to  the  public  in  some  other 
way,  he  was   deprived   of  bis   fellowship.      Yet,   as   the 
founder  was  far  from  wishing  to  exclude  the  rich  from  his 
college,^  but,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  inspire  them  with 
a  taste  for  learning,  and   to  revive  a  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  among  the  clergy,  he  admitted  associates,  wbo 
were  not  fellows,  "  Socii  non  Bursales.*'     These  were  sub- 
ject  to  the  same  examinations  and  exercises  as  the  Sdcii^ 
with  this  only  difference,  that  they  paid  five  sols  and  a  half 
weekly  to  the  house,  a. sum  equal  to  that  which  the  fellows 
received.     All  the  Socii  bore  aud  still  bear  the  title  of 
**  Doctors  or    Bachelors  of  the   House  and   Society  of 
Sorbonne,'*  whereas  the  Hospites  have  only   the  appel- 
lation of  **  Doctors  or  Bachelors  of  tbe  House  of  Sor-^ 
bonne.''     Their  founder  ordered  that  every  thing  should 
be  managed  and  regulated  by  the  Sociif  and  that  there 
should  be  neither  superior  nor  principal  among  them. 
Accordingly  he  forbade  the  doctors  to  treat  the  bachelors 
as  pupils,  or  the  bachelors  to  treat  the  doctors  as  masters, 
whence  the  ancient  Sorbonists  used  to  say,  **  We  do  not 
live  together  as  doctors  and  bachelors,  nor  as  masters  and 
pupils;  but  we  live  as  associates  and  equals."     In  conse- 
quence of  this  equality,  no  monk  of  whatever  order,  baa 
at  any  time  been  admitted  *^  Socius  of  Sorbonne ;''  and  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whoever  is  re- 
ceived into  the  society   takes  an   oath  on   the  gospels, 
*'  That  he  has  no  intention  of  entering  any  society  or 
secular  congregation,  the  members  of  which  live  in  com- 
mon under  the  direction  of  one  superior,  and  that  if  after 
being  admitted  into  the  society  of  Sorbonne,  be  should 
change  his  mind,  and  enter  any  such  other  community,  he 
will  acknowledge  himself  from  that  time,  and  by  this  single 
act)  to  have  forfeited  all  privileges  of  the  society,  as  well 
active  as  passive,  and  that  he  will  neither  do  nor  under- 
take any  thing  contrary  to  the  present  regulation.*'     Ro- 
bert de  Sorbonne  permitted  the  doctors  and  bachelors  to 
take  poor  scholars,   whom  he  wished  to  reoeivie  benefit 
from  his  bouse;  and  great  numbers  of  these  poor  scholam 
proved  very  'eminent  men.     The  first  professors  in  the  Sor- 
bonne- were  \V^lliam  de  Saint  Amour,  Odon  de  Douai^ 
Gerard  de   Rheims,   Laurence    the  fingltshmani   Gerard- 
<P  Abbevitl^,  kts    They  taught  theology  graiisj  aacordtng  to  - 
Aa  founderV  i^t^hcion;  and  from  1353,  to  the  revolution,' 
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Ikere  have  been  always  six  professors  at  least,  who  gave 
lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  that  science  gratis^ 
even  before  the  divinity  professorships  were  established. 
Fellowships  were  given  to  the  poor  professors,  that  is,  to 
those  whose  incomes  did  not  amount  to  forty  lirres;  but  it 
appears  from  the  registers  of  the.  Sorbonne,  that  the  first 
professors  above  mentioned,  were  very  rich,  consequently 
ihey  were  not  fellows.     Rebert  de  Sorbonue  ordered  that 
there  should  always  be  some  doctors  in  his  college  who  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  study  of  morality  and  casuistry; 
whence  the  Sorbonne  has  been  consulted  on  such  points 
ever  since  bis  time  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     He 
appointed  different  offices  for  the  government  of  his  coU 
lege.     The  first  is  that  of  the  Previseur,  who  was  always 
chosen  from  among  the  most  eminent  persons.     Next  to 
him  is  the  PritttXy  chosen  from  the  Socit  bachelors,  who 
presided  in  the  assemblies  of  the  society,  at  the  Rohertinc 
acts,  at  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  at  meals,  and 
at  the  Sorboniquesy  or  acts  of  the  licentiates,  for  which  he 
fixed  the  day ;  he  also  made  two  public  speeches,  one  at 
the  first,  the  other  at  the  last  of  these.     The  keys  of  the 
gate  were  delivered  up  to  him  every  night,  and  he  was  the 
first  person  to  sign  all  the  acts.     The  other  offices  are  those 
of  ^^  Senieur,  Conscripteur,  Procureurs,  Professors,  Libra- 
rian, &c.*'    There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sor- 
bonne, from  its  foundation,  contained  thirty-six  apartments^ 
and  it  was  donbtless  in  conformity  to  this  first  plan  that  no 
more  were  added  when  cardinal  Richelieu  rebuilt  it  in  the 
present  magnificent  style.     One,  however,  was  afterwards 
added,  making  thirty-seven>  constantly  occupied  by  as 
many  doctors  and  bachelors.     After  Robert  de  Sorbonne 
bad  founded  his  divinity  college,  he  obtained  a  confirma- 
tion of  it  from  the  pope,  and  it  was  authorized  by  letters 
patent  from  St.  Louis,  who  had  before  given  bimy  or  ex- 
changed with  hiin,  some  houses  necessary  for  that  esta- 
blishment in  1256,  and  1258.     He  then  devoted  himself  to 
the  promotion  of  learning  and  piety  in  his  college,  and 
with  success,  for  it  soon  produced  such  excellent  scholars 
as  spread  its  fiime  throughout  Europe.     Legacies  and  do- 
nations now  flowed  in  from  every  quarter,  which  enabled 
the  Sorbonists  to  study  at  their  ease.    The  founder  had 
always  a  particular  partiality  for  those  who  were  poor,  for 
although  his  society  contained  some  very  rich  doctors,  as 
appears  from  the  registers  and  other  monuments  remaining 
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in  ibe  ftfcbives  of  the  Sorbonne,  yet  bis  ettablisfament  bad 
tbe  poor  principally  in  view,  the  greatest  part  of  its  reve* 
nuet  being*appropriated  to  their  studies  and  maintenance* 
He  would  even  have  his  college  called  *'  tbe  House  of  the 
Foor>*':  which  gave  rise  to  the  form  used  by  the  Sorbonne 
bachelofVi  when  they  appear  as  respondents,  or  maintain 
theses  in  quality  of  Antique ;  and  hence  also  we  read  on 
many  MSS.  that  they  belong  to  the  '<  Pauvres  Mahres  da 
Sorbonne/*  The  founder,  not  satisfied  with  providing  suf« 
ficient  revenues  for  his  college,  took  great  pains  to  esta« 
4}lish  a  library.  From  tbe  ancient  catalogue  of  the  Sor« 
bonne  library  drawn  up  in  1289  and  1290,  it  appears  to 
liave  consisted  at  that  time  of  above  a  thousand  volumes ; 
but  the  collection  increased  so  fast,  that  a  new  catalogue 
became  necessary  two  years  after,  i.  e.  in  1292,  and  again 
4n  J  338,  at  which  time  the  Sorbonne  library  was  |)erbapa 
the  finest  in  France.  All  the  books  of  whatever  value  were 
chained  to  tbe  shelves,  and  accurately  ranged  according  to 
their  subjects,  beginning  with  grammar,  the  belles  lettres, 
&c.  The  catalogues  are  made  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  price  of  each  book  is  marked  in  them.  These  MSS, 
are  still  in  the  house.  Robert  de  Sorbonne  (very  differ* 
ent  from  other  founders,  who  begin  by  laying  down  rules, 
and  then  make  it  their  whole  care  to  enforce  the  observ-' 
ance  of  them,)  did  not  attempt  to  settle  any  statutes  till 
he  had  governed  his  college  above  eighteen  years,  and 
then  prescribed  only  such  customs  as  he  had  before  esta«> 
blisbed,  and  of  which  the  utility  and  wisdom  were  confirmed 
to  him  by  long  experience.  Hence  it  is  that  no  attempt 
towards  reformation  or  change  has  ever  been  made  in  the 
•Sorbonne;  all  proceeds  according  to  the  ancient  methods 
and  rules,  and  tbe  experience  of  five  centuries  has  proved 
that  the  constitution  of  tliat  boose  is  well  adapted  to  its 
purposes,  and  none  of  the  French  colleges  since  founded 
have  supported  themselves  in  so  much  regularity  and  splen- 
dour. Robert  de  Sorbonne  having  firmly  established  his 
society  for  theological  studies,  added  to  it  a  college  for 
polite  literature  and  philosophy.  For  this  purpose  he 
bought  of  William  de  Camibrai,  canon  of  S.  Jean  de  Mau- 
rienne,  a  bouse  near  tbe  Sorbonne,  and  there  founded  tbe 
college  de  Caioi^  in  1271.  This  college,  which  was  also 
called  **  the  Uttle  Sorbonne,**  became  very  celebrated  by 
tbe  great  men  who  were  educated  there,  and  subsisted  till 
1^%^  when  itwaadeaaolished  by  cardinal  Richelieu's  order> 
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and  the  chapel  of  the  Sorbopne  built  upon  the  same  spot 
The  cardinal  had,  however,  engaged  to  erect  another,  which 
should  belong  equally  to  the  house,  and  be  contiguous  to ' 
it ;  but  his  death  put  a  stop  to  this  plan :  and  to  fulfil  his 
promise  in  some  degree^  the  family  of  Richelieu  united  the 
college  du  Plessis  to  the  Sorbonne  in  1648.  Bobert  de 
Sorbonne  bad  been  canon  of  Paris  from  1258,  and  be- 
caone  so  celebrated  as  to  be  frequently  consulted  even  by 
princes,  and  chosen  for  their  arbiter  on  some  important 
occasions.  He  bequeatbed  all  bis  property,  which  was 
very  considerable,  to  the  society  of  Sorbonne,  arid  died  at 
Paris,  August  15,  1274,  aged  seventy-three,  leaving  several 
ivorks  in  Latin*  The  principal  are,  a  treatise  on  ^<  Con- 
science,"  another  on  "  Confession,**  and  "  The  Way  to 
Paradise^"  all  which  are  printed  in  the  '*  Bibl.  Patrum.** 
He  wrote  also  other  things,  which  remain  in  MS.  in  the 
library.  The  house  and  society  of  Sorbonne  is  one  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris,  but  has  its 
peculiar  revenues,  statutes,  assemblies,  and  prerogatives.  ^ 

80S1GENES,  an  Egyptian  mathematician,  whose  prin- 
cipal studies  were  chronology  and  the  mathematics  in  ge- 
neral, and  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  is  re- 
presented as  well  versed  in  the  mathematics  and  astronomy 
of  the  ancients ;  particularly  of  those  celebrated  mathema* 
ticians,  Thales,  Archimedes, .  Hipparchus,  Calippus,  and 
nany  others,  who  had  undertaken  to  determine  the  quan* 
tity  of  the  solar  year ;  which  they  had  ascertained  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  one  can  well  imagine  they  could, 
with  instruments  so  very  imperfect ;  as  may  i^>pear  by  re- 
ference to  Ptolomy's  Almagest.  It  seems  Sosigenes  made 
great  improvements,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  being  able  to 
demonstrate  the  certainty  of  his  discoveries;  by  which 
Vieans  he  became  popular,  aifd  obtained  repute  with  those 
who  had  a  genius  to  understand  and  relish  such  inquiries. 
Hence  he  was  sent  for  by  Julius  Csraar,  who  being  con- 
vinced ;of  his  capacity,  employed  him  in  reforming  the 
calendar ;  and  it  was  he  who  formed  the  Julian  year,  which 
begins  45  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  His  otj^r  works 
are  lost  8in<?e  that  period,* 

SOTO  (Dominic),  a  learned  Dominican,  of  great  iama 
under  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  born  at  Segovia  in  1494. 
His  father,  who  waa  a  gardener,  would  have  bred  him  to 
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his  own  profession,  but  having  learned  to  write  and  rea^. 
he  went  to  a  small  town  near  ^goTia,  where  he  performecl 
the  office  of  sacristan.  By  persevering  in  study,  he  fitted 
himself  for  the  university  of  Alcala,  and  proceeded  fron^ 
thence  to  Paris.  It  was  after  his  return  into  Spain  that  h^ 
became  a  Dominican,  and  appeared  with  great  distinction 
in  the  university  of  Salamanca.  His  reputation  was  now  so. 
high,  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  as 
arbitrator  in  some  important  disputes,  and  apppinted  in 
1545  his  first  theologian  at  the  council  of  Trent.  In  that 
assembly  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  esteemed  mem* 
hers.  He  spoke  frequently,  and  took  the  charge  of  form- 
ing the  decrees  from  the  decisions  which  had  passed. 
Every  one  was  fond  of  consulting  him,  and,  this  peculiar 
distinction  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  were  more 
than  fifty  bishops,  and  other  theologians,  of  the  same  order 
in  the  assembly.  He  refused  the  bishopric  of  Segovia,  and 
though  he  had  not  been  able  to  decline  the  appointment  of 
confessor  to  Charles  V.  he  resigned  it  as  soon  as  he  could 
with  propriety.  He  died  in  1560,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 
He  published,  1  •  two  books  *<  on  Nature,  and  on  Grace,*^ 
Paris,  1549,  4to,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  fathers  of  the 
council.  2.  ^*  Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,** 
1550,  folio.  3.  *<  Commentaries  on  the  Master  of  Sen« 
tences,''  folio.  4.  <<  De  justitia  et  jure,*'  two  treatises,  ii| 
folio.  5.  "  De  legendis  secretis,''  8vo.  6.  <*  De  paupemm 
causa.**  7 .  '^  De  cavendo  juramentorum  abusn.**  8.  **  Apo* 
logia  contra  Ambrosium  Catharinum,"  &c. ' 

SOTO  (Peter),  a  contemporary  of  the  preceding,  but 
more  connected  with  this  country,  was  born  at  Cordova^ 
and  educated  among  the  Dominicans  of  Salamanca.  Hav- 
ing distinguished  himself  in  the  duties  of  the  clo^ter,  and 
made  an  equal  progress  in  learning,  especially  divinity  and 
the  sacred  languages,  be  was  called  to  cotfrt,  and  was  suc- 
cessively confessor  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  Charles  V* 
of  Germany,  who  employed  him  to  write  against  the  Lu- 
theraiis.  When  Philip  of  Spain  married  our  queeiv  Mary, 
Soto  nas.one  of  those  Spanish  divines  who  attended  him  to 
England,  and  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  professor  of 
divinity,  and  sometimes  read  a  Hebrew  lecture,  as  Wood 
supposes,  for  Dr.  Bruerne,  the  Hebrew  professor.  This 
occurred  in  1556  ;  and,  the  year  before,  Soto  had  been  in- 

'  Antonio  Bibl.  Hiip^-*Moreri. 
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corporated  D.  D.  in  this  univemity.  After  the  death  of 
queen  Mary,  he  was  called  to  the  cooocil  of  Trent,  where 
he  died  in  April  1 563.  He  published  '.^Institutiones  CbriS'. 
tians/'  1 548,  and  some  other  works  of  the  controversial 
kind  against  John  Brentius,  or  Brent.  Dodd  says  he  was 
a  zealous  assertor  of  church  discipline,  as  appears  by  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  pope  Pins  lY.  in  his  last  sickness^ 
in  which  he  insists  that  the  residence  of  bishops  shouid  bf^ 
declared  dejure  divino. ' 

SOTWELL,  SOTWELLUS,  but  properiy  SOUTH-- 
WELL  (Nathaniel),  was  an  English  Jesuit  of  the  seven* 
teeoth  century,  and  is  entitled  to  somenotice,  as  one  of  the 
historians  of  bis  order,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of  bb 
own  life.  Being  employed  to  write  the  lives  of  eminent 
authors  among  the  Jesuits,  he  carried  on  the  plan  of  Hi* 
badeneira  and  Alegambe  down  to  bis  own  times,  that  is,  tbe 
latter  part  of  tbe  seventeenth  century.  His  improved  edi* 
tion  was  published  under  tbe  title  of  **  Bibiiotheca  serip* 
torum  societatis  Jesu,  opus  incboatum  i  R.  P.  Petro  Riba- 
deneira,  et  productum  ad  annum  1609:  continoatum  il 
Philippe  Alegambe  ad  annum  1643;  recognituoij  et. pro- 
due  turn  ad  annum  1675,  a  Nathanaelo  Sotwello/'  Rome, 
1676,  fol.  This  is,  of  course,  reckoned  the  best  edition  of 
this  collection  of  biography,  but  some  prefer  that  of  Ale^ 
gambe,  on  account  of  its  superior  correctness. ' 

SOUGHAI  (Jean  Baptists),  a  French  writer  who  died 
in  1746,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  was  bom  at  Saint-Amand, 
near  Veoddmey  and  educated  by  an  uncle.  Removing  to 
Paris,  he  ginned  tbe  applause  and  esteem  of  all  the  learned ; 
and  in  1720  was  elected  into  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
in  whose  memoirs  his  dissertations  make  a  distioguisbed 
figure.  He  was  not  without  preferment  also,  being  canon 
of  Rodez,  co|inseIlor  to  the  king,  and  reader  and  professor 
of  eloquence  in  the  college  royaL  The  abb£  Souchai  is 
said  to  have  formed  in  himself  the  rare  union  of  profound 
knowledge  and  elegant  manners.  He  wrote,  1.  a  French 
translation  of  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors,  entitled  **  Essais  sur 
les  Enr^urs  Populaires,''  2  vols.  12mo.  2.  An  edition  of 
the  works  of  Pelisson,  3  vols.  12mf>.  3.  Remarks  on  d'An- 
dilly*s  Josepbus,  in  the  edition  of  Paris,  1 744.  4.  An  edi« 
tion  of  Boileau's  works,  1740,  2  vols.  4to.     5.  An  editids 
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of  the  ^  Astrea*'  of  H011016  d^Urft,  in  which  the  languago 
is  modernized,  and  the  con  venations  abridged,  1733,  JO 
iK>U.  Ijhno.  6.  An  edition  of  <^  Ausonius,"  in  4to,  with 
copiouB  notes.  7.  The  dissertations  aboTe«iiientioned  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy. ' 

SOUFFLOT  (James  Gbrmaim),  an  architect  very  £i« 
moos  in  France,  particularly  for  bis  plan  of  the  beaatifnl 
ehuroh  of  St.  Geneneve  at  Paris,  was  bom  in  1713,  at 
Trenci  near  Auxerre.  His  family  was  engaged  in  com* 
merce,  but  he  very  early  shewed  a  strong  disposition  for 
the  aru,  and  particularly  for  architecture.  It  is  related  of 
him,  as  of  our  countryman  Smeaton,  that,  from  his  earliest 
childhood,  he  was  more  delighted  by  attending  to  work* 
men  than  any  other  amusement ;  and,  like  him,  was  so 
strongly  directed  by  the  bent  of  his  genius  to  the  profes* 
sion  in  which  he  afterwards  excelled,  as  to  frustrate  the 
wishes  of  his  father  to  place  him  in  his  own  husiness*  The 
father  of  Soufflol,  however,  did  uot  yield  to  his  son*s  in- 
disMtien,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  home  in  order  to 
indulge  it  He  immediately,  with  a  small  stock  of  money, 
set  out  for  Italy,  but  paused  at  Lyons,  where,  by  working 
under  the  anists  of  that  place,  he  improved  at  once  his 
knowledge  and  his  finances.  He  then  visited  Borne  and 
every  part  of  Italy.  Having  improved  himself  under  the 
best  artiste,  and  by  modelling  from  the  finest  antiques,  h^ 
returned  to  France,  and  for  a  time  to  Lyons,  where  he 
had  made  himself  beloved  in  his  former  visit.  He  was  soon 
employed  by  the  magistrates  of  that  city  to  build  the  ex-» 
change  and  the  hospital,  the  latter  of  which  edifices  ex^ 
tended  his  reputation  throughout  France.  Madame  Pom- 
padour  heard  of  him,  and  having  obtained  for  her  brother 
the  place  of  director  of  the  roy^  buildings,  &e.  engaged 
iMNifflot  and  Cochin  to  attend  him  into  Italy.  Retuminfp 
fw>m  that  engagement,  be  quitted  Lyons,  and  established 
himself  at  Paris ;  where  be  was  successively  comptfoUer  of 
the  buildings  of  Marli  and  the  Tuilleries,  member  of  the 
academies  of  architecture  and  painting,  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  Michael,  and  lastly,  superintendent  of  the  royal 
buildings.  With  respect  to  the  dome  of  bia  great  work,  di0 
church  of  St.  Genevieve,  he  met  with  so  many  coutfadic- 
lions^  and  so  much  opposition  excited  by  envy,  that  tboegb 
he  had  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  executing  it,  ttiey 
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threw  great  obstacles  in  bit  way ;  and  are  thought  to  have 
ibortened  bis  life  by  the  severe  Texution  he  experienced 
from  ^tbem.  After  langBisbing  for  two  years,  in  a  very 
infirm  sute,  be  died  Aognst  99 ,  1780,  at  the  age  of  sixty'- 
seven. 

Souflk>t  was  moch  beloved  by  bis  relations  and  friends, 
who,  knowing  tbe  exoellence  of  bis  heart,  were  not  offended 
by  a  kind  of  warmth  and  roagbness  of  character  which  was 
peculiar  to  him.  They  called  bin  jocularly  ^*  Le  boarm 
bienfaisant,'*  tbe  benevolent  faumourist,  as  we  may  perhaps 
translate  it ;  from  tbe  title  of  a  comedy  then  fashionable. 
He  did  not  live  to  finish  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve ;  but, 
besides  tbe  buildings  here  mentioned,  he  was  concerned 
in  many  others,  particularly  the  beautiful  theatre  at  Lyons. ' 

SOUTH  (Robert),  an  English  divine  of  great  parts  and 
learning,  but  of  very  inconsistent  character,  was  the  son  of 
a  merchant  in  London,  and  bom  at  Hackney,  in  Middle-* 
sex,  1 633.  He  was  educated  in  Westminster-school,  tinder 
Dr.  Busby,  where  be  acquired  an  uncommon  share  of  mm- 
aiatical  and  philological  learning.  In  1 648  he  made  him«* 
aelf  remarkable  by  reading  tbe  Uitin  prayers  in  the  school, 
on  the  day  in  which  king  Charles  was  beheaded,  and  pray« 
ing  for  that  prince  by  name.  He  continued  four  years  at 
Westminster,  and  in  1651  was  elected  thence  student  of 
Christcburcb,  Oxford.  He  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  1654 ;  and  the  same  year  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  verses, 
to  congratulate  the  protector  Cromwell  upon  the  peace 
concluded  with  tbe  Dutch.  They  were  published  in  a  col- 
lection of  poems  by  the  university.  The  year  after,  he 
published  another  Latin  poem,  entitled  <'  Musica  Incan- 
tans;  sive  Poema  exprimens  Musicse  vires  juvenem  in  in- 
saniam  abigentis,  et  Musici  inde  pertculum.*'  This  was  at 
that  time  highly  applauded  for  tbe  beauty  of  the  language, 
and  was  printed  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Fell ;  but  it  is  said 
that  Dr^  South,  to  bis  dying  day,  regretted  the  publication 
of  it,  as  a  juvenile  and  trifling  performance.  He  com- 
menced M.  A. in  June  1657,  af&r  performing  all'tbe  pre- 
paratory exercises  for  it  with  tbe  highest  applause,  and 
such  wit  and  humour,  as  justly  entitled  bim  to  represent  the 
7Vrr«  FMutf  in  which  character  he  spoke  tbe  usual  speech 
at  tbe  celebration  of  the  act  tbe  same  year.  He  preached 
frequently,  and  (as  Wood  thinks)  wicfaaut  any  orders.    He 
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appearc4f  at  St  Maiy*t,  the  great  champion  for  Calvinism 
againat  Socini4iu8m  and  Arminianism ;  and  bis  behaviour 
was  saphy  and  his  talents  esteemed  so  exceedingly  usefal 
and  serviceable,  that  the  heads  of  that  party  were  consi- 
dering how  to  give  proper  encouragement  and  propor^n 
tionable  preferment  to  so  hopeful  a  convert.  In  the  mean 
time  the  protector  Cromwell  died  ;  and  tben,  the  presby^v 
teriaus  prevailing  over  the  independents.  South  sided  with 
them.  He  began  to  contemn,  and  in  a  manner  to  defy* 
the  dean  of  his  college.  Dr.  Owen,  who  was  reckoned  the 
head  of  the  independent  party ;  upon  whidi  the  doctor 
plainly  told  him,  that  he  was  one  who  **  sate  in  the  seat  of 
the  scornful."  The  author  of  the  memoirs  of  South^s  life 
tells  us,  that  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders  according  to 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  in  1 658. 
|n  July  1659,  he  preached  tlie  assize-sermon  at  Oxford,  in 
which  he  inveighed  vehemently  against  the  independents ; 
and  by  this  greatly  pleased  the  presbyterians,  who  made 
him  their  acknowledgments.  The  same  year,  when  it  was 
\isible  that  the  king  would  be  restored,  he  appeared  some* 
what  irresolute,  yet  was  still  reckoned  a  member  of  ^Uhe  fa- 
natic  ordinary,"  as  Wood  expresses  it ;  but,  as  his  majesty^s 
restoration  approached,  he  began  to  exercise  his  pulpit- 
talents,  which  were  very  great,  as  much  against  the  pres- 
byterians, as  he  had  done  before  against  the  independents. 
Such  was  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  this  celebrated  di- 
vine in  the  earlier  part  of  bis  life,  as  it  is  described  by  his 
contemporary  in  the  university,  Mr.  Anthony  Wood ;  and 
if  Wood  was  not  unreasonably  prejudiced  against  him,  he 
is,  doubtless,  to  be  classed  among  those  time-servers,  who 
know  no  better  vse  of  the  great  abilities  God  has  given, 
them,  than  to  obti^in  the  favour  of  those  who  can  reward 
them  best  *. 

He  seems  to  have  proceeded  as  he  had  begun ;  that  is, 
he  pushed  himself  on  by  an  extraordinary  seal  for  the 
powers  that  were;  and  he  did  not  succeed  amiss.  On 
Aug.  10, 1660,  he  was  chosen  public  orator  of  the  univer- 


*  Wood's  dislike  of  South  is  taid  to 
bavo  been  oecavioned  by  an  ill-thned 
witliciam  of  the  laUer.  Wood  one  da  j 
cvmplaiDcd  to  Dr.  South  of  a  disorder 
with  which  he  was  much  afflicted,  amd 
which  larmiaated  m  his  d«atb>  vis.  a 
ioppressioB  of  urine.    Soalh  told  hiai 


that  *'  if  he  could  not  make  wa^er,  he 
mast  make  earth,*'  Aothooy  imme- 
diauly  vent  home,  aad  wiote  Smith'i 
life,  in  which,  however,  alt  hough  the 
colouring  be  harsh,  the  principal  facU, 
wo  are  afraid,  hawo  not  been  ameh 
niirepreieDtcd. 
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sity  *,  end  at  the  same  time  "  tugged  bard/*  says  Wood, 
**  such  was  the  high  conceit  of  bis  worth,  to  be  canon  of 
Christchurch,  as  belonging  to. that  office;  but  was  kept 
back  by  the  endeavours  of  the  dean;  This  was  a  great  dis- 
content to  him ;  and  not  beiilg  able  to  conceal  it,  he  cla- 
moured at  it,  and  shewed  milch  passion  in  bis  sermotis  till 
he  could  get  preferment,  which  made  them  therefore  fre- 
quented by  the  generality,  though  shunned  by  soitie.  This 
person,  though  he  was  a  junior  master,  and  bad  never  suf- 
fered for  the  royal  cause,  yet  so  great  was  his  conceit,  or 
so  blinded  he  was  with  ambition,  that  be  thought  be  could 
never  be  enough  loaded  with  preferment;  while  others, 
who  had  suffered  much,  and  had  been  reduced  to  a  bit  of 
bread  for  his  majesty's  cause,  could  get  nothing."  South*! 
talents,  however,  might  be  of  use,  and  were  not  to  be 
neglected  ;  and  these,  together  with  his  ardent  zeal,  which 
be  was  ever  ready  to  exert  on  all  occasions,  recommended 
binr  effectually  to  notice  and  preferment.  In  1661  he  be- 
came domestic  chaplain  to  lord  Clarendon,  chancellor  of 
£ngland,  and  of  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and,  in  March 
1663,  was  installed  prebendary  of  Westminster.  On  Oc- 
tober the  1st  following,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
D.  D. ;  but  this,  as  Wood  relates,  not  without  some  com- 
motion in  the  university.  **  letters  were  sent  by  lord  Cla- 
rendon, in  behalf  of  his  chaplain. South,  who  was  therein 
recommended  to  the  doctorate :  but  some  were  so  offended, 
on  account  of  certain  prejudices  against  South,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  time-server,  that  they  stiffly  denied 
the  passing  of  these  letters  in  convocation."  A  tumult 
arose,  and  they  proceeded  #to  a  scrutiny ;  after  which  the 
fenior  proctor,  Nathaniel  Crew,  fellow  of  Lincoln-college, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  did  {**  according  to  bis 
usual  perfidy,  which,"  says  Wood,  **  he  frequently  exercised 
in  his  office;  for  he  was  born  and  .bred  a  presbyterian*') 
pronounce  him  passed  by  the  major  part  of  the  house ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  by  the  double  presentation  of  Dr. 
John  Wallis,  Savilian  professor  of  geometry,  he  was  first 
admitted  bachelor,  then  doctor  of  divinity. 

Afterwards  he  had  a  sinecure  in  Wales  bestowed  upon 

*  Wbile  publio  ortfor,  it  fell  to  him  bunc  bcllicoiiiitiinum*'— that  momeHt 

to  present  sn  officer  of  note  to  the  uni-  lome  accident  obliged  the  great  war* 

rtnitf  for  an  honorary  degret*.     On  rior  tj  lam  about  an<*zpectedlf,  and 

Hiit  oecamo  be  began  in  the  aytial  South  ioimediately  went  oa,  *'  qui  auo«> 

ftylfe  of  addren  to  the  vice-chancellor,  quam  aotea  tergivertatui  a«t.*'    Oriit. 

procton,  dtc.  "  PraieAto  Tobii,  f iram  Mag.  LIII.  p.  464. 
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by  bis  pfttnui  thtt  earl  of  Clareadoa ;  Md|  it  tbat  earl's 
reuremeDt  into  Fraoce  ia  1667,  becense  cba|»lain  to  Jamee 
duke  of  York.  Id  1670|  he  was  oiade  canon  of  Christ 
cburcb,  Oxfords  In  1616,  be  attended  as  cbaplaie  Lmh 
rence  Hyde,  es^  aaabatsador  extraordinary  to  the  king  of 
Poland ;  of  wbicii  journey  be  gaive  an  account,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Edvrard  Pocock,  dated  froBi  Dantaick  the  16th  of 
Dee.  1677;  which  is  printed  in  the  '*  Meaioirs  of  bi«  Life.** 
In  167S,  be  was  nominated  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Westminster  to  the  rectory  of  Islip  in  Oxfordftbire ;  and^  in 
1680,  rebuilt  the  chancel  of  tbat  church,  as  be  did  after- 
wards the  rectory*hoiue.  He  also  allowed  an  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  to  his  curate,  and  expended  the  rest  ia 
educating  and  apprenticing  the  poorer  children  of  the  pa^ 
rish.  In  1681  be  exhibited  a  remarkable  example  of  ac- 
commodating bis  principles  to  those  of  the  times.  Being 
now  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary,  be  preacbei 
before  his  majesty  upon  these  words,  ^'The  lot  is  cast  into 
the  lap,  but  the  disposing  of  it'  is  of  the  Lord.'*  In  this 
sermon  he  introduceid  three  remarkable  instances  of  unex- 
pected  advancements,  those  of  Agathocles,  Massaniello, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Of  the  latter  he  says,  **  And  who 
that  had  beheld,  such  a  bankrupt  beggarly  fellow  as  Crom- 
well, first  entering  the  parliament  house  with  a  threadbare 
torn  cloak,  greasy  bat  (perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  fof)^ 
could  have  suspected  tbat  in  the  space  of  so  few  yeais,  he 
should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banishment  of 
another,  ascend  the  throne  T*  At  this,  the  king  is  said  to 
have  fallen  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  aiid  turnings  to  Dn 
South's  patron,  Mr.  Laurence  Hyde,  now  created  lord  Ro« 
Chester,  said,  <*  Odds  fish.  Lory,  your  chaplain  must  be  a 
bishop,  therefore  *  put  me  in  mind  of  him  at  the  next 
death !'' 

Wood  observes,  that  Dr.  South,  notwithstanding  his 
rioos  preferments,  lived  upon  none  of  them^  but  upon 
temporal  estate  at  Caversham  near  Reading,  and,  as  the 
people  of  Oxford  imagined,  in  a  discontented  and  clamo* 
rous  condition  for  want  of  more.  They  were  mistaken^ 
however,  if  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  is  to  be 
depended  on,  who  tells  us,  that  he  refused  several  o£Fen 
of  bishoprics,  as  likewise  that  of  an  archbishopric  in  Ire* 
land,  which  was  made  him  in  James  the  Second^s  reign,  by 
bis  patron  the  earl  of  Rochester,  then  lord  lieutenant  oif 
that  kingdom.     But  this  was  only  rumour  ^  and  there  is  lit- 
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tie  reason  to  suppose  that  it  bad  any  foundation.  Soiith*i 
nature  and  temper  were  violent,  domineering,,  and  intrac- 
table to  the  last  degree ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
bis  patrons  might  not  think  it  expedient  to  raise  him  higher^ 
and  by  that  means  invest  him  with  more  power  than  he  was 
likely  to  use  with  discretion.  There  is  a  particular  record- 
ed, which  shews,  that  they  were  no  strangers  to  his  nature* 
The  earl  of  Rochester,  being  solicited  by  James  II.  to  change 
his  religion,  agreed  to  be  present  at  a  dispute  between  two 
divines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  two  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  to  abide  by  the  result  of  it  The  kin^r  nomi- 
nated two  for  the  Popish  side,  the  earl  two  for  the  Protest- 
ant, one  of  whom  was  South ;  to  whom  the  king  objected, 
sayingi  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  choice  of  South,  who 
instead  of  arguments  would  bring  railing  accusations,  and 
had  not  temper  to  go  through  a  dispute  that  required  the 
greatest  attention  and  calmness  :  upon  which  Dr.  Patrick, 
then  dean  of  Peterborough,  and  minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Co- 
vent  garden,  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

After  the  revolution,  South  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  majesties ;  though  he  is  said  to  have  excused  him- 
self from  accepting  a  great  dignity  in  the  church,  vacated 
by  a  refusal  of  those  oaths.  Bishop  Kennet  says,  that  at 
first  he  made  a  demur  about  submitting  to  the  revolution, 
and  thought  himself  deceived  by  Dr.  Sherlock,  **  which  was 
the  true  foundation  of  the  bitter  diiFerence  in  writing  about 
the  Trinity.''  Whatever  the  cause,  Dr.  South,  in  1693, 
published  **  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Sherlock's  book,  enti- 
tled, <  A  vindication  of  the  Holy  and  ever  Blessed  Trinity,* 
&c.  together  with  a  more  necessary  vindication  of  that  sa- 
cred and  prime  article  of  the  Christian  faith  from  his  new 
notions  and  false  explications  of  it :  humbly  offered  to  hb 
admirers,  and  to  himself  the  chief  of  them,''  1693,  4to. 
Sherlock  having  published  in  1694  a  '*  Defence"  of  him- 
self against  these  Animadversions,  South  replied,  in  a  book 
entitled,  **  Tritbeism  charged  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  new 
notion  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  charge  made  good  in  an 
answer  to  the  Defence,"  &c.  This  was  a  sharp  contest, 
and  men  of  great  note  espoused  the  cause  of  each ;  though 
the  cause  of  each,  as  is  curious  to  observe,  was  not  the 
cause  of  orthodoxy,  which  lay  between  them  both  :  for  if 
Sherlock  ran  into  Tritbeism,  and  made  three  substances  as 
well  as  three  pereons  of  the  Godhead,  South  on  the  other 
band  leaned  to  the  heresy  of  Sabellius,  which,  destroying 
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tht  triple  perlonage^  supposed  only  one  substance  wifh 
something  like  three  oioiies.  The  victory,  nevertbelessi, 
was  adjndged  to  South  in  an  extraordinary  manner  at  Ox- 
ford, as  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  life  of  Sherlock ; 
tor  Mr*  Bingham  of  UaiTersity  college,  having  fallen  in 
with  Sberlock*s  notions,  and  asserted  in  a  sermoa  before 
the  QDiversity,  that  **^  there  were  three  infinite  distinct 
minds  and  substances  in  the  Trinity,  and  also  that  the  three 
persons  in  the  Trinicy  are  three  distinct  minds  or  spirits 
and  three  individual  substances,  was  censured  by  a  solemn 
decree  there  in  convocation :  wherein  they  judge,  declare, 
and  determine  the  aforesaid  words,  lately  delivered  in  the 
said  sermon,  to  be  '*  false,  impious,  heretical,  and  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England.'*  But  this 
decree  rather  irritated,  than  composed  the  diflerences :  and 
at  length  the  king  interposed  his  authority,  by  directions  to 
the  archbishops  and  bbhops,  that  no  preacher  wliatsoever 
in  his  sermon  or  lecture,  should  presume  to  preach  any 
other  doctrine  concerning  the  blessed  Trinity,  than  what 
was  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  agreeable 
to  the  three  Creeds  and  thirty-nine  Articles  of  religion. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  controversy;  though  not  till  after 
both  the  disputants,  together  with  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet^ 
master  of  the  Charter-house,  had  been  ridiculed  in  a  well- 
known  ballad,  called  "The  Battle  Royal.'*  Burnet  about 
the  same  time  had  ridiculed,  in  his  **  Archseologia  Philo- 
sophica,*'  the  literal  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of 
man,  as  it  stands  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis ;  and  this 
being  thought  heterodox  and  profane,  exposed  him  to  the 
lash  upon  the  present  occasion. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign.  South 
was  in  a  state  of  inactivity;  and,  the  infirmities  of  old  age 
growuig  fast  upon  him,  he  performed  very  little  of  the  duty 
of  bis  ministerial  function,  otherwise  than  by  attending 
divine  service  at  Westminster  abbey.  Yet  when  there  was 
any  alarm  about  the  church's  danger,  none  shewed  greater 
activity;  nor  bad  Sacheverell  in  1710  a  more  strenuous 
advocate.  He  had  from  time  to  time  given  his  sermons  to 
the  public;  and,  in  1715,  he  published  a  fourth  volume, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  right  hon.  William  Bromley,  esq. 
**  some  time  speaker  to  the  Hon.  House  of  Commons,  and 
after  that  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Anne,  of  ever  blessed  memory,'*  He  died  aged  eighty- 
three,  July  8, 1716 ;  and  was  interred  with  great  solemnity, 
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in  Westmidster  abbey,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to 
him,  with  an  inscription  upon  it«  He  was  a  man  of  verj 
uncommon  abilities  and  attainments;  of  judgment,  wit,  and 
learning  equally  great.  There  is  as  much  wit  in  his  ser- 
mons, as  there  is  good  sense  and  learning,  well  combined 
and  strongly  set  forth  :  and  there  is  yet  more  ill  humour, 
spleen,  and  satire.  His  wit  indeed  was  his  bane,  for  he 
never  could  repress  it  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  and 
preaching  may  surely  be  reckoned  one  of  those.  Of  this 
he  seems  to  have  been  sensible  himself;  for  when  Sherlock 
accused  him  of  employing  wit  in  a  controversy  on  the  Tri- 
nity, South,  in  his  reply,  observed  that,  **  bad  it  pleased 
God  to  have  made  him  (Dr.  Sherlock)  a  wit,  he  wished  to 
know  what  he  would  have  done*^?  However  admirable, 
there  was  certainly  nothing  amiable  in  his  nature :  for  it  ia 
doing  him  no  injustice  to  say,  that  he  was  sour,  morose, 
peevish,  quarrelsome,  intolerant,  and  unforgiving;  and, 
bad  not  his  zeal  for  religion  served  for  the  time  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  moral  imperfections,  all  his  parts  and  learning 
could  not  have  screened  him  from  the  imputation  of  being 
but  an  indifferent  kind  of  man. 

His  sermons  have  been  often  printed  in  6  vols.  8vo.  In 
1717,  his  *' Opera  Posthuma  Latina,'*  consisting  of  ora-> 
tions  and  poems;  and  his  *'  Posthumous  Works'*  in  English, 
containing  three  sermons,  an  account  of  his  travels  into 
Poland,  memoirs  of  his  life,  and  a  copy  of  his  will ;  were 
published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  By  this  will,  as  well  as  his  gene- 
ral conduct  in  life,  it  appears  that  covetousness  was  not  to 
be  enumerated  among  his  failings.  His  fortune  he  bestowed 
liberally  on  the  church,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor.^ 

SOUTHERN  (Thomas),  au  English  dramatic  writer, 
who  has  been  very  improperly  admitted  by  Wood  into  the 
'<  Athens  Oxonienses,'*  and  grossly  misrepresented  in 
every  particular^  was  born  at  Dublin  m  1659,  and  was  ad- 

*  Oa  one  occation,  it  »  tatd,  that  I  most  btg  that  yov  will  not  snore  qvit* 

whea  iireaching  before  kiog  Charles  U.  to  Ioq4,  leH  you  should  awaken  his 

aad  his  courtiers,  be  perceived  in  the  majesty ;"  and  then  calmly  continued 

middle  of  his  sermon  that  sleep  bad  his  discourse.    Of  his  general  preach* 

taken   possession   of  some  of  them,  ing,  bisbop  Kenoet  says,  "He  labour-* 

Stopping,  and  cbanf  iog  the  tone  of  bis  ed  very  much  to  compose  his  sermons, 

voice,  he   called  three  times  to   lord  and  in  the  pulpit  worked  up  his  body 

Lauderdale,  and  when  be  had  awaken-  when  he  came  tn  a  piece  of  wit,  or  any 

ed  him,  ••  My  loi^,"  said  South,  **  I  noUble  saying."    Kennctt's  MSS.  in 

am  sorry  to  interrupt  your  repose,  but  Brit.  Museum. 

>  Life  prefixed  to  his  Posthumous  Works.— Biog.  Brit.— ^tb.  Oz.  TOl.  lI,-« 
Birch's  Ttliotson. — Burnet'f  Own  Timet,  fcc.  Sec 
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mitted  a  student  of  Trinity  college,  March  30, 167*6,  where 
Dr.  Whitenhall  was  bis  tutor.  In  bis  eighteenth  year,  he 
quitted  Ireland,  and  removed  to  the  Middle-Tefnple»  Lon«- 
don,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  play-writing  and  poetry^ 
instead  of  law.  His  **  Pe^rsian  Prince,  or  Loyal  Brother,^* 
in  i  682^  was  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  Tory  interest 
was  iriuflsphant  in  England ;  and  the  character  of  the  Loyal 
Bi^otber  was  no  doubt  intended  to  compliment  James  duke 
fif  York,  who  afterwards  rewarded  him.  After  his  acces- 
sion to  the  tbrone.  Southern  went  intb  the  army,  and  served 
as  ensign,  upoo  the  dake  of  Monmouth's  landing,  in  earl 
Ferrers*8  regiment,  before  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  it. 
This  affair  being  over,  he  retired  to  his  studies ;  and  wrote 
several  plays,  from  whieh  be  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  a 
very  handsome  subsistence.  In  the  preface  to  his  tragedy 
qtlled  <'The  Spartan  Dame,''  be  acknowledges,  that  he 
received  from  the  booksellera  as  a  price  for  this  play  1 50/. 
which  was  thought  in  1721,  the  time  of  its  being  published^ 
very  extraordinary.  He  was  the  first  who  rai.sed  the  advan- 
tage of  play-writing  to  a  second  and  third  night ;  wbicb 
Pope  mentions  in  these  lines : 

^Tom  whom  heav'n  sent  down  to  raise 

The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays. 

Fsffet  to  Soutkemp  1747. 

The  reputation  which  Dryden  gained  by  the  many  pro- 
logues he  wrote,  made  the  players  always  solicitous  to  have 
one  of  bis,  as  being  sure  to  be  well  received  by  the  public* 
Dryden's  price  for  a  prologue  had  usually  been  four  guineas, 
with  which  sum  Southern  once  presented  him  ;  when  Dry- 
den, returning  the  money,  said,  **  Young  man,  this  is  too 
little,  I  mustiiave  six  guineas.'*  Southern  answered,  that 
four  had  been  his  usual  price  :  "  Yes,"  says  Dryden,  "  it 
has  been  so,  but  the  players  have  hitherto  bad  my  labours 
too  cheap ;  for  the  future  I  must  have  six  guineas."  South- 
em  aUo  was  industrious  to  draw  all  imaginable  profits  from 
his  poetical  labours.  Dryden  once  took  occasion  to  ask 
him,  how  ranch  he  got  by  one  of  his  plays  ?  Southern  said,, 
after  owning  himself  ashamed  to  tell  him,  TOO/L ;  which  asto« 
nished  Dryden,  as  it  was  more  by  600/.  than  he  himself  had 
ever  got  by  his  most  successful  plays.  But  it  appears  that 
Southern  was  not  beneath  the  arts  of  solicitation,  and  oftea 
sold  bis  tickets  at  a  very  high  price,  by  making  applications 
to  persons  of  quality  and  distinction ;  a  degree  of  servility^ 
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which  Dryden  might  justly  think  below  the  dignity  of  a 
poet,  and  more  in  the  character  of  an  under-player.  Dry- 
den entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Southern's  abilities ;  and 
prefixed  a  copy  of  verses  to  a  comedy  of  his,  called  ^'  The 
Wife's  Excuse/'  acted  in  1692.  The  night  that  South- 
ern's ^^  Innocent  Adultery"  was  first  acted,  which  has  been 
esteemed  by  some  the  most  affecting  play  in  any  language, 
a  gentleman  took  occasion  to  ask  Dryden,  ^  what  was  his 
opinion  of  Southern's  genius?"  who  replied,  ^' that  he 
thought  him  such  another  poet  as  Otway."  Such  indeed 
was  Dryden^s  opinion  of  his  talents,  that  being  unable  to 
finish  bis  ^' Cleomenes,"  he  consigned  it  to  the  care  of 
Southern,  who  wrote  one  half  of  the  fifth  act  of  that  tra- 
gedy, and  was  with  reason  highly  flattered  by  this  mark  of 
the  author's  confidence  and  esteem.  Of  all  Southern's 
plays,  ten  in  number,  the  most  finished  is  *^  Oroonoko,  or 
the  Royal  Slave :"  which  is  built  upon  a  real  fact^  related 
by  Mrs.  Behn  in  a  novel.  Besides  the  tender  and  delicate 
strokes  of  passion  in  this  play,  there  are  many  shining  and 
manly  sentiments ;  and  some  h«ive  gone  so  far  beyond  the 
truth  as  to  say,  that  the  most  celebrated  even  of  Shakspeare't 
plays  cannot  furnish  so  many  striking  thoughts,  and  such  a 
glow  of  animated  poetry.  Southern  died  May  26,  1746, 
aged  eighty-five.  He  lived  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in 
Tothill  street,  Westminster,  and  attended  the  abbey  service 
very  constantly;  being  particularly  fond  of  church  music. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  the  oldest  and  the  richest  of  his 
dramatic  brethren.  Oldys,  in  his  MS  additions  to  GiU 
don's  continuation  of  Langbain^^  says,  that  he  remembered 
Mr.  Southern  '*  a  grave  and  venerable  old  gentleman.  He 
lived  near  Covent-garden,  and  used  often  to  frequent  the 
evening  prayers  there,  always  neat  and  decently  dressed, 
commonly  in  black,  with  his  silver  sword  and  silver  locks ; 
but  latterly  it  seems  he  resided  at  Westminster.**  The  late 
poet  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mn  Walpole,  dated  from  Burn- 
ham  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  Sept.  1737,  has  also  the  foU 
lowing  observation  concerning  this  author :  '^  We  have  old 
Mr.  Southern  at  a  gentleman's  house  a  little  wty  off,  who 
often  comes  to  see  us ;  he  is  now  seventy-seven  years  old| 
and  has  almost  wholly  lost  bis  memory;  but  is  as  agreeable 
an  old  man  as  can  be ;  at  least  I  persuade  myself  so  when  I 
look  at  him,  and  think  of  Isabella  and  Orooooko."  Mr. 
Mason  adds  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  that  **  Mr.  Gra^^  al«  > 
ways  thought  highly  of  his  pathetic  powers,  at  the  same 
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dme  that  be  blamed  bis  ill  taste  for  mixing  tbem  so  injudi«> 
cioutly  with  farce,  in  order  to  produce  that  monstrous  spe- 
cies of  composition  called  Tragi«comedy/'  Mr.  Southern, 
however,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  of  blending  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  used  to 
declare  to  lord  Corke  his  regret  at  complying  with  the  li- 
centious taste  of  the  time.  His  dramatic  writings  were  for 
the  6rst  time  completely  published  by  T.  Evans,  in  3  vols, 
1 2mo.' 

SOUTHGATE  (Richard),  a  late  worthy  divine  and 
antiquary,  was  born  at  Alwalton,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
March  16,  1729«  He  was  the  sou  of  William  ^uthgate, 
a  considerable  farmer  of  that  place,  and  of  Hannah,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Wright,  of  Castor,  in  Northampton- 
shire, a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
*ten  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  all  the 
test  survived  him.  He  was  educated  for  some  time  at  a 
private  school  at  Uppingham,  but  chiefly  at  the  free  gram- 
mar-school at  Peterborough,  under  the  rev.  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, an  excellent  scholar,  who  became  afterwards  his  cor- 
dial friefid*  The  rapidity  of  his  acquisitions  at  this  school 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  many,  particularly  of  Dr.  John 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father. 
Under  the  patronage  of  this  prelate,  and  with  an  exhibition 
from  Peterborough,  be  removed  to  Caosbridge,  where  he 
was  entered  of  St.  John's  college  in  1745,  under  Mr.  (after- 
wards the  learned  Dr.)  Rutherforth,  to  whom  he  was  recom- 
medded  with  great  warmth  by  bis  friend  and  late  master, 
Mr.  Marshall. 

• 

At  the  university  he  studied  hard,  and  lived  retired,  de- 
lighted with  the  opportunities  for  improvement  which  a 
college  life  affords,  and  in  Easter  term,  1749,  took  his 
degree  of  A.  B.  and  was  on  the  list  of  honours  on  the  first 
tripos.  Some  unpieasaut  occurrences  in  his  famil)*,  how- 
ever, obliged  him  to  leave  the  university,  after  a  residence 
of  little  more  than  four  years ;  and  he  now  retired  to  his 
father^s  house  at  Alwalton,  where,  by  the  assistance  of 
books  from  the  library  of  Dr.  Neve,  who  was  rector  of  the 
parish,  he  was  enabled  to  contume  bis  studies.  In  Sept. 
1752,  he  was  ordained  deaoon,  and  in  the  same  month, 
1754,  priest,  by  his  friend  and  patron.  Dr.  Thomas,  bishop 

'  Gibber's  Liref.--Mmione»s  Life  of  Drydeq.  rol.  tp.  175.— Harris's  Ware. 
— Biof ,  Drata. 
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of  Lincoln,  who  in  the  lait  mentioned  year  gave  him  the 
rectory  of  Woolley,  in  Huntingdonshire,  worth  about  120/. 
a  year.  The  circumstances  attending  this  preferment  are 
too  highly  honourable  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Southgate  to 
be  omitted  in  even  a  short  sketch  of  his  life.  This  living 
became  vacant  during  the  minority  of  a  Mr.  Peacock,  who 
was  the  patron,  and  was  himself  intended  for  the  chorcb. 
His  guardians,  not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  the  person  they 
should  present,  suffered  it  to  lapse  to  the  bishop ;  who 
mentioned  these  circumstances  to  Mr.  Southgate  when  be 
presented  him  to  the  living ;  and  although  t^e  bishop  left 
him  entirely  clear  of  any  promise  or  restraint  respecting 
it ;  as  soon  as  Mr.  Peacock  hsid  taken  orders,  Mr.  Southgate 
went  to  his  lordship,  and  resigned  the  living.  During  th^ 
time  that  he  held  it,  he  had  to  rebuild  a  considerable  pai;t 
of  the  premises,  and  to  make  such  repairs,  that  he  may  be 
said  rather  to  have  acted  like  a  faithful  steward  to  Mr.  Pea* 
cock  than  the  real  rector  of  the  parish ;  so  that  when  be 
resigned  it,  after  possession  for  more  than  fire  years,  he 
had  not  saved  out  of  the  income  one  shilling.  The  bishop, 
on  his  resignation,  said,  **  You  have  done,  Richard,  what 
I  knew  you  would  do ;  you  have  behaved  like  a  Christian 
and  a  good  man ;  and  I  have  this  additional  motive  for 
thinking  myself  bound  to  provide  for  you.'' 

This  obligation,  however,  appears  to  have  Vken  forgot* 
ten,  for  although  the  bishop  lived  till  1766,  and  had  various 
opportunities  of  fulfilling  his  promise,  Mr.  Southgate  re- 
ceived no  other  promotion  from  him,  and  never  shewed 
the  least  sign  of  disappointment,  but  on  the  contrary  en- 
deavoured to  apologize  for  the  bishop,  which  perhaps  few 
of  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  do,  as  the  only  plea  was 
''  a  constitutional  weakness  which  too  easily  yielded  to  the 
incessant  requests  of  the  importunate,  or  the  powerful  soli« 
citations  of  the  great/' 

Before  Mr.  Southgate  settled  in  London,  he  successively 
served  several  curacies  in  the  country,  and  was  frequently 
in  the  habit  of  reading  prayers  and  preaching  at  three  diN 
ferent  churches :  and  it  appears  from  bis  journal  that  he 
not  unfreqnently  served  four  different  churches  in  oneday. 
During  this  time  he  found  the  want  of  books,  and  of  per- 
sons of  literature  to  converse  with,  were  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  his  improvement  in  knowledge,  and  had  to 
lament  that  small  country  villages  could  not  supply  these ; 
on  which  account  he  formed  the  lesolution  of  coming  to 
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London.  Accordingly^  Jan.  8,  1763,  having  received  a  re*' 
commendation  from  bishop  Thomas  to  Dr.NicolU,  rector  of 
St.  James's,  Westminsteri  became  to  London,  and  was  im^ 
mediately  engaged  by  that  gentleman  as  one  of  the  sub-^ 
curates  of  St.  James's,  and  served  this  cure  till  1766.  In 
December  of  the  preceding  year  he  entered  upon  the  cu* 
racy  of  St.  Giles's,  to  which  be  was  appointed  by  Pr.  Gaily, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Parker,  the  successor  of  Dn 
Nicoils  in  St.  James's,  and  this  last  cure  he  retained  till 
the  time  of  bis  death*  In  serving  it,  he  is  universally  ac-f 
knowledged  to  have  exhibited  the  portraiture  of  a  learned, 
pious,  and  most  indefatigably  conscientious  pariah  priest. 
The  duties  of  this  extensive  parish  were  not  more  urgent 
than  the  wants  of  its  numerous  poor,  and  in  works  of  cha- 
rity Mr.  Southgate  was  eminently  distinguished.  <'  If,'^ 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  **  in  any  parts  of  his  pastoral 
office,  more  than  in  others,  he  was  particularly  laborious, 
it  was  in  visiting,  catechising,  and  exhorting  the  poor.  In 
the  parish  of  Sc  Giles's,  the  baptisms  at  the  font  are  daily^ 
and  very  numerous;  on  which  occasions,  he  constantly  ca« 
techised,  or  lectured,  the  sponsors,  awfully  impressing  upon 
them  the  high  importance  of  an  attention,  not  only  to  the 
eharge  there  undertaken,  but  to  the  various  obligations  and 
privileges  of  the  Christian  life  ;  and  the  good  seed  so  ju- 
diciously and  seasonably  sown,  at  those  times,  could  not 
but  be  eminently  fruitful.  In  visiting  the  sick,  and  parti- 
cularly the  sick  poor,  he  was  almost  every  day  engaged,  as 
his  intimate  friends,  well  know,  and  his  journal  testi6es ; 
praying  with,  and  exhorting  the  afflicted  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  chastising  hand  of  God,  counselling  the  profane,  and 
inconsiderate,  to  reflect  upon,  and  amend  their  ways,  and 
admonishing  all  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  accept 
the  salvation  tendered  in  the  gospel,  on  the  ternui  it  pre- 
scribes. When  he  became  able,  his  prayers  and  exborta*? 
tions  were  frelijuently  accompanied  with  bis  alms^  admi- 
nistering at  once  to  the  spiritual  and  bodily  wants  of  hia 
poor  parishioners,"  &c.  &c.  . 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Southgate's  comieg  to  London  to 
1783,  though  he  had  little  more  thao  the  profits  of  his  cu- 
racy (ilfty  guineas  a  year),  yet  so  great  was  his  oeconomyt 
that  he  bad  made  a  very  considerable  ^collection  of  books; 
and  had  got  together  no  inconsiderable  number  of  coins 
and  medals.  But,  in  order  to  increase  bis  income,  and  to 
assist  him  in  this,  he  bad  several  times  young  gentlemen 
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under  bis  care,  with  whom  ixe  rend  the  Greek  eod  Roman 
classics.  Even  when  at  college  be  began  to  be  a  collector 
of  books  and  coins,  and  though  what  he  then  bought  of  the 
latter  were  of  little  value,  yet  so  nice  was  his  uste,  that  he 
oever  purchased  any  which  were  not  in  the  highest  pre* 
servation  and  perfection.  It  was  not  until  a  considerable 
time  after  he  had  been  m  London,  that  be  was  enabled  to 
increase  his  library  and  museum,  by  purchasing  articles  of 
value  and  ornswnent. 

In  May  1783  he  received  his  6rst  preferment  since  coming 
to  London,  the  small  rectory  of  Little  Steeping  in  Lincoln- 
shire, from  the  duke  of  Ancaster  ;  and  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.Gifford.     In  1786  he  became,  by  the 
death  of  a  near  relation,  possessor  of  an  estate  of  100/.  a 
year  in  Whitechapel ;  and  in  1790  his  income  was  farther 
increased  by  the  valuable  living  of  Warsop,  in  the  diocese 
of  ¥ork,  and  county  of  Nottingham,  to  which  he  was  pre* 
sentled  by  John  Gaily  Knight,  of  Langold,  esq.  son  of  his 
old  friend  Dr.  Gaily.     These  promotions  came  late,  but  ia 
time  to  afford  him  for  a  few  years  the  only  enjoyments  he 
prized,  that  of  exerting  his  benevolence  among  his  poor 
parishioners,  and  that  of  adding  to  his  library  and  collec- 
tion of  coins.     In  the  same  year  he  became  a  member  of 
the  society  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge ;  and  of  the 
society  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
clergy  within  the  bills  of  mortality  and  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex.   In  1791  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  member  of  the 
Linnsean  society.     He  died  Jan.  25,  1795,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Giies*s  churchy 
where  a  marble  tablet  is  inscribed  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Southgate  never  committed  any  of  his  writings  to 
the  press,  but  bad  made  preparations  for  a  work  much' 
wanted,  and  for  which  be  was  thoroughly  qualified ;  a  new 
**  History  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  in  this  country,*'  illas^ 
trating  and  illustrated  by  their  coins.  His  general  know- 
ledge was  very  great,  and  in  medallic  science  perh^tps  few 
were  to  be  compared  to  him.  He  left  a  choice  and  valu- 
able coLLection  of  books,  coins,  medals,  shells,  and  other 
natural  curiosities,  which  in  April  and  May  1795,  were  sold 
by  auction,  by  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  the  sale  conti- 
nuing twenty-one  days.  Prefixed  to  the  catalogue  was  a 
life  of  Mr.  Southgate,  written  by  Dr.  C&arles  Combe,  to 
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which  we  must  refer  fpr  many  other  interesting  particulars 
and  also  to  a  biographical  preface  by  Dr.  Gaskin,  prefixed 
to  2  vols,  of  Mr.  Southgate's  *'  Sermons/*  published  by  that 
divine  in  1798.^ 

SOUTHWELL  (Robert),  an  English  Jesuit  and  poet, 
was, born  in  1560,  and  is  said  to  have  descended  from  an 
ancient  familyi  either  in  Norfolk  or  SufFdlk.  Being  sent 
abroad  for  education,  he  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome,  Oct 
1578.  In  1585,  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  studies  in  the 
English  college  there,  and  not  long  after  was  sent  as  a  mis« 
sionary  into  England.  His  chief  residence  was  with  Anne 
countess  of  Arundel,  who  died  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
After  carrying  on  his  mission  for  some  time,  he  was,  in 
July  1592,  apprehended  and  examined  with  the  strictest 
rigour,  but  having  evaded  the  questions  put  to  him,  was 
imprisoned  for  three  years,  and  as  he  affirmed,  underwent 
the  torture  several  times.  He  owned  that  he  was  a  priest 
^nd  a  Jesuit,  that  be .  came  into  England  to  preach  the 
truths  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  was  prepared  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  it.  In  Feb.  1595,  he  was  tried  at  the  bar  of  the 
King^s  Bench,  Westminster,  and  executed  the  next  day  at 
Tyburn.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  parts,  says  Dodd,  and 
happy  in  a  peculiar  talent  of  expressing  himself  in  the 
English  language,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Edmund  BoU 
ton,  whom  Warton  calls  a  sensible  critic,  speaks  of  South- 
well's works  in  the  same  strain  of  panegyric :  ^*  Never  must 
be  forgotten  St.  Peter's  complaint,  and  those  other  serious 
poems  said  to  b^  father  Southwell's  :  the  English  whereof, 
as  it  is  most  proper,  ao  the  sharpness  and  light  of  wit  is  very 
rare  in  them."  Mr.  Headley  seems  first  to  have  revived 
the  memory  of  Southwell,  as  a  poet,  by  some  curious  spe- 
cimens, in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  M^  £llis« 
*'  There  is  a  moral  charm,"  says  Headley,  *^  in  the  little 
pieces  of  Southwell,  that  will  prejudice  most  readers  of 
feeling  in  their  favour."  Unless,  however,  there  were  en- 
couragement for  republication,  which  b  not  very  probable, 
Southwell's  fame  must  principally  rest  on  these  specimens, 
as  his  works  are  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  yet  Mr.  Ellis  re- 
marks that  the  few  copies  known  to  exist,  are  the  remnant 
of  at  least  twenty-four  different  editions,  of  which  eleven 
were  printed  between  1593  and  1600. 

The  titles  of  his  principal  works,  are,  !•  '^  A  conscdatioD 

^  Lives  M  mboTe. — NicboU's  SQwy^r. 
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« 

for  Catholicks  ioiprisbned  on  account  of  religion/'  2.  '^  A 
fluppltcatioa  to  queen  Elizabeth/'  Lond.  1593.  3.  **  St. 
PjSter's  Complaint,  with  other  poems/'  Lond.  1593.  4. 
'<  Mtieonise,  or  certain  excellent  Poems  and  spiritaal 
Hymns/'  omitted  in  the  preceding  collection,  ibid.  1595. 
5.  '<  The  Triumphs  over  deatli,"  ibid.  1595,  1596.  S. 
"  Rules  of  a  good  life,  with  a  letter  to  his  father/'  7. 
<<  Marie  Magdalen's  Funeral  Teares,"  ibid.  1 609,  reprinted 
in  1772  by  the  rev.  W.  Tooke,  with  some  alterations  to 
make  it  read  easy/ 

SOUTHWELL.     See  SOTWELL. 

SOUZA,  or  SOUSA.     See  FARIA. 

SOZOMEN  (Hermias)^  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of 
the  fifth  century,  was  of  a  good  family ;  and  born  at  Be^ 
thelia,  a  town  of  Palestine.  After  being  liberally  educated, 
he  studied  the  law  at  Berytus  in  Phoenicia ;  and  then  go* 
ing  to  Constantinople,  became  a  pleiider  at  die  bar.  Af« 
terwards  he  applied  himself  to  the  writing  of  ecclesiastical 
history ;  and  first  drew  up  a  compendium  of  it  in  two  books, 
from  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  the  year  323 ;  but  this  is 
lose.  Then  he  continued  his  history  in  a  more  circumstan<> 
tial  and  closer  manner  to  the  year  440;  and  this  part  is 
extant.  He  has  many  particulars  relating  to  him  in  com* 
mon  with  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates :  he  lived  at 
the  same  time,  was  of  the  same  profession,  and  undertook 
a  work  of  the  same  nature,  and  comprised  it  within  the 
same  period :  for  his  history  ends,  as  it  nearly  begins,  at 
the  same  point  with  that  of  Socrates.  His  style  is  more 
florid  and  elegant,  says  Jortin,  in  his  *^  Ecclesiastical  Re* 
marks,"  vol.  IIL  than  that  of  Socrates ;  but  he  is  by  no 
means  so  judicious  an  authon  Being  of  a  family  which  bad 
excessively  admired  the  monks,  and  himself  educated 
.among  them,  he  contracted  a  superstitious  turn  of  mind, 
and  great  credulity  for  monkish  miracles :  he  speaks  of  the 
benefit  which  himself  had  received  from  the  intercession  of 
Michael  the  archangel.  He  gives  an  high  commendation 
of  a  monastic  life,  and  enlarges  very  much  upon  the  actions 
and  manners  of  those  recluses :  and  this  forms  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  has  added  to  the  ^'  History  of  Socrates," 
who,  it  is  universally  agreedy  wrote  first,  and  whom  he  every 
where  visibly  copies. 

1  Dodd*i  Ch.  Hitt— Ath.  Ox.  toI.  I.  new  edit— Gent.  Mag.  toI.  LXVIII.  by 
Mr.  Pmrk.— Hemdley't  and  Ellit'f  Specimeoi.^Phillipt*s  Tbeatnim.— Warton't 
Hift  9i  Poetij.— FaUtf*!  Worthies.— Tanaer.—Caoiura  LiUrsria,  vtl.  Vf . 
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His  history  has  been  translated  and  published  by  Vale- 
sios,  with  Eusebius  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  historians ; 
and  republished^  with  additional  notes  by  Reading,  at  Lon* 
don,  1720,  in  3  vols,  folio.* 

SPAGNOLETTO  (Joseph  Bibera),  so  named  in  luly, 
and  usually  so  called,  was  born  in  1 589,  at  Xativa,  a  city 
in  Spain,  about  ten  leagues  from  Valentia.  Though  his 
parents  were  not  in  circumstances  to  give  him  the  education 
in  painting  which  his  early  gei)ius  deserved,  he  contrived 
to  travel  into  Italy,  and  there  applied  to  his  art  under  the 
greatest  masters.  He  first  resided  at  Parma,  where  he  so 
completely  studied  the  works  of  Correggio,  as  to  be  able 
to  imitate  his  style  and  colouring  with  great  success.  He 
then  removed  to  Rome,  where  be  changed  his  manner 
altogether,  and  adopted  Caravaggto  as  his  model.  Like 
that  master,  he  painted  with  bold  and  broad  lights  and  sha- 
dows, and  gave  so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  force  to  his 
pictures,  that  the  works  cf  most  other  artists,  when  placed 
near  them,  appear  comparatively  tame  and  feeble.  In  his 
colouring  he  is  esteemed  equal  to  Caravaggio,  and  snpe*- 
rior  to  him  in  correctness  of  design  ;  yet  inferior  in  sweet** 
ness  and  mellowness  of  touch.  It  is  said,  that  a  cardinal 
having  become  his  patron  at  Rome,  and  given  bim  apart* 
ments  in  his  own  palace,  he  became  indolent,  and  unable 
to  exert  his  talents ;  in  order  to  do  justice  to  which,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  return  to  that  poverty  in  which,  be  was 
bred,  and  therefore  voluntarily  renounced  this  asylum,  and 
fixed  himself  at  Naples.  Here  his  works  heing  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  his  pencil  being,  after  a  time,  constantly  em- 
ployed by  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  other  potentates  of 
Europe,  he  gradually  rose  to  that  affluence,  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  which,  had  produced  so  bad  an  eflPect.  It 
was  not  so  now ;  he  continued  to  paint  historical  pictures, 
and  sometimes  portraits,  which  are  dispersed  throughout 
Europe;  but  he  rarely  worked  for  the  churches  or  con- 
vents. His  principal  works  are  at  Naples,  and  in  the  Es- 
curial  in  Spain. 

The  genius  of  Spagnoletto  naturally  inclined  him  to  sub- 
jects of  horror,  which,  therefore,  he  selected  from  sacred 
and  profane  history ;  such  as  the  martyrdoms  of  saints,  the 
torments  of  Ixion  and  Prometheus,  or  Cato  tearing  out  his 
own  bowels.   He  also  delighted  in  designing  old  men  ea\a- 
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ciQted  by  mortification,  such  as  saints  and  hermits,  hit  pic- 
tures on  which  subjects  were  much  admired  by  the  Spa- 
niards and  Neapolitans.  «*  St.  Jerome  was  one  of  his  darl- 
ing subjects ;  he  painted,  he  etched  him,  in  numerous  rc»- 
petitions,  in  whole  lengths  and  half  figures.  He  delighted 
in  the  representation  of  hermits,  anchorets,  prophets,  apos« 
ties,  perhaps  less  to  impress  the  mind  with  gravity  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  venerable  looks  of  age,  than  to  strike  the 
eye  with  the  incidental  deformities  attendant  on  decrepi- 
tude, and  the  picturesque  display  of  bone,  vein,  and  tei^- 
dons,  athwart  emaciated  muscle.  As  in  design  he  courted 
excrescence  or  meagreness,  so  in  the  choice  of  historic 
subjects  he  preferred  to  the  terrors  of  ebullient  passions, 
features  of  horror,  cool  assassination,  and  tortures  metho- 
dized, the  spasms  of  Ixion ;  and  St.  Bartholomew  under 
the  butcher's  knifie."  An  extraordinary  story  is  related  by 
Sandrart,  of  the  effect  of  one  of  his  pictures  on  the  ima- 
gination of  a  pregnant  woman,  and  on  her  child  j  but  as 
the  possibility  of  such  effects  is  by  no  means  ascertained, 
we  shall  not  venture  to  relate  it.  The  force  of  his  colour- 
ing, the  extraordinary  relief  of  his  figures,  and  the  singular 
strength  of  his  expression,  certainly  make  his  pictures 
likely  to  affect  the  mind  as  powerfully  as  those  of  any  mas- 
ter who  can  be  mentioned.^ 

SPAGNOLO.     See  MANTUAN. 

SPALLANZANI  (Lazarus),  a  celebrated  modem  natu- 
ralist, was  born  at  Scandiano,  in  Italy,  Jan.  10,  1729,  and 
studied  polite  literature  under  the  Jesuiu  at  Reggio  de 
Modena,  whence  he  removed  to  Bologna,  where  his  rela- 
tion Laura  Bassi,  a  lady  deservedly  celebrated  for  her  ge- 
nius, eloquence,  and  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  was  at  that  time  >otie  of  the  most  illustrious 
professors  of  luly.  Under  this  instructor,  be  improved  his 
tuste  for  philosophy,  but  bestowed  at  the  same  time  much 
attention  in  the  cultivation  of  his  native  language,  and  be-' 
came  a  very  accomplished  Latin,  Greek,  arid  French  scho- 
lar. His  father  bad  destined  him  for  the  law  as  a  profea* 
sion,  but  Vallisneri,  the  professor  of  natural  history  at  Pa- 
dua, was  the  means  of  diverting  him  from  this  pursuit^  and 
be  soon  acquired  such  reputation,  that  in  1744,  the  uni- 
versity  of  Keggib  chose  him  professor  of  logic,  metapby- 
sjcs,  and  Greek.    This,  however,  was  not  hia  final  deati- 

1  Arf  enTUle,  roL  11.— Pilkisf  ton,  by  Foidi. 
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nation,  For,  during  the  six  yean  that  he  held  thn  office,  he 
devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  those  physical  researches 
which  constituted  the  basis  of  his  fame.  8ome  new  disco- 
veries excited  bis  passion  for  natural  history,  which  was 
continually  augmented  by  the  success  of  his  early  efforts ; 
and  his  observations  upon  the  animalculs  in  infusions  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Haller  and  Bonnet,  and  various 
universities,  Coimbra,  Parma,  and  Cesena,  tempted  him 
with  flattering  offers,  but  he  preferred  an  invitation  to  be 
professor  at  Modena,  in  1760,  where  about  five  years  af- 
terwards be  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  be  proved  by 
many  ingenious  experiments  the  animality  of  uiicroscopical 
animalcula ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  truly  original  disserta- 
tion '^  De  lapidibus  ab  aqua  resilientibus.*'  Here'  he  de- 
monstrates, by  the  most  strking  experiments,  contrary  to 
the  received  opinion,  that  the  phenoaienon  which  is  called 
by  children  ^  ducks  and  drakes,*'  is  not  produced  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  water,  but  by  the  change  of  direction  which 
the  stone  undergoes  in  its  motion  after  having  struck  upon 
the  water  when  it  ascends  the  inflection  of  the  cavity  in- 
dented by  the  shock, 

lu  1768  be  published  his  **  Prospectus  on  the  reproduc- 
tion of  animals,**  which  explains  the  method  that  ought  to 
be  followed  in  this  dark  research,  and  contains  many  unex- 
pected facts ;  particularly  the  existence  of  tadpoles,  prior 
to  the  period  of  fecundation  in  many  species  of  toads  and 
frogs  :  the  regeneration  of  the  head  in  decapitated  bodies 
of  snails,  which  he  had  already  communicated  to  Bonnet  in 
1766.  This  he  finally  demonstrated  some  time  afterwards 
in  a  work  entitled  **  Memorie  delta  Societa  Italiana."  The 
physiology  of  Haller,  which  Spallanzani  studied,  fixed  his 
attention  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  which  he 
discovered  many  remarkable  phenomena,  and  published 
some  tracts  on  the  subject  containing  a  series  of  curious 
observations  and  experiments. 

When  the  university  of  Padua  was  re-established  upon  a 
more  extensive  plan,  the  empress  Maria-Theresa,  invited 
Spallanzani  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of  natural  history ; 
and  in  comniencing  his  duties,  he  selected  Bonnet's  *^  Con- 
templation de  la  Nature*'  aa  his  text-book,  supplying  its 
deficiencies,  and  illustrating  Bonnet's  theory  by  his  own 
experiments.  He  likewise  published  an  Italian  translatioa 
of  it,  enriched  with  notes  and  a  preface,  1769  and  1770,  in 
9  vols.    His  study  and  admiration  of  Bonnet's  works  led 
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him  particularly  to  researches  on  the  generation  of  organic 
bodies,  a  subject  which  for  a  considerable  time  engrossed 
his  whole  attention.  In  1776  he  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  bis  *^  Opusculi  di  Fisica  Animate  e  Vegetabile,** 
which  consist  of  illustrations  of  a  part  of  the  microscopical 
observations  which  bad  already  appeared.  In  the  mean 
time,  having  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  university's 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  then  in  a  very  low  state,  he 
greatly  enriched  it,  in  the  course  of  his  repeated  travels  by 
land  and  sea,  in  Europe^  and  Asia,  some  of  which  he  after- 
wards published.  In  1780  appeared  bis  tivo  new  volumes 
of  a ''  Dissertation  on  the  physiology  of  animals  and  vege« 
tables."  The  first  contains  some  experiments  made  by  him 
on  digestion,  tlie  result  of  which  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
agency  of  the  gastric  fluid  in  man  and  other  animals,  and 
the  second  treats  of  the  generation  of  animals  and  plants. 
In  1791,  he  published  a  letter  addressed  to  professor  For* 
tis,  upon  the  Pennet  hydroscppe  ;  he  there  relates  the  ex-- 
periments  which  he  had  directed  to  be  made  for  ascertain* 
ing  the  degree  of  confidence  which  might  be  allowed  to 
the  singular  talents  of  this  man ;  but  he  ingenuously  con- 
fesses, that  he  is  not  decided  upon  the  reality  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Spallanzani,  however,  in  1792-3,  made  a  dis- 
covery  of  this  kind,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  bats,  if 
blinded,  act  in  every  respect  with  the  same  precision  as 
those  which  have  their  eyes ;  that  they  in  the  same  man« 
ner  avoid  the  most  trifling  obstacles,  and  that  they  know 
where  to  fix  themselves  on  ceasing  their  flight.  These 
extraordinary  experiments  were  confirmed  by  several  na- 
tural philosophers,  and  gave  occasion  to  suspect  a  new 
sense  in  these  birds,  because  Spallanzani  thought  he  had 
evinced  that  the  other  senses  could  not  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  that  sight,  which  he  had  deprived  them  of. 

These  numerous  works  did  not,  however,  contain  all  the 
series  of  Spallanzani's  labours.  He  had  been  occupied  a 
considerable  time  upon  the  phenomena  of  respiration ; 
their  resemblances  and  diflerences  in  a  great  number  of 
species  of  animals ;  and  he  was  busily  employed  in  re-* 
dttcing  to  order  his  researches  upon  this  subject.  He  left 
a  large  collection  of  experiments,  and  new  observations 
upon  animal  reproductions,  upon  sponges,  the  nature  of 
which  he  determines,  and  upon  many  interesting  pheno- 
mena, which  he  knew  how  to  draw  out  of  obscurity.  He 
had  almost  finished  his  voyage  to  Constantinople,  and  had 
amassed  considerable  materials  for  a  history  of  the  sea. 
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Francei  Germany^  and  England^  were 'all  eager  taataif 
themselves  of  bis  works  by  means  of  Kranslationa.  He  waa 
admitted  into  the  academies  and  learned  societiea  of  Lon-» 
doHi  Stockholm,  Gottingen,  Holland,  Lyons,  Bologna,  Tu-» 
rin,  Padua,  Mantua,  and  Geneva.  He  was  a  correspon-^ 
dent  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris  and  of  MotrtpO"* 
lier :  and  received  from  the  great  Frederick  himself  the 
diploma  of  memb<^r  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  holding  even 
often  a  direct  correspondence  with  him.  This  eminent 
philosopher  died  Feb.  17,  1798,  not  less  admired  for  his 
private  very  amiable  character^  than  for  the  extensive  re-* 
putation  which  his  lectures,  his  experiments,  and  his  pub- 
lications had  established.  Highly,  however,  as  his  expert-* 
ments  have  been  commended,  we  must  enter  our  protest 
against  the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  mostly  accom^ 
panied,  and  cannot  think  that  the  value  of  the  object  to  be 
attained,  or  indeed  any  object,  can  justify  the  destruction 
of  so  many  living  creatures  by  the  most  painful  and  linger- 
ing torments.' 

SPANHEIM  (Frederic),  professor  of  divinity  at  Ley- 
den,  was  born  at  Amberg  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Jan.  1^ 
J  600,  of  a  good  family.  His  father  Wigand  Spanheim, 
doctor  of  divinity,  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  ecdesias* 
tical  counsellor  to  the  elector- palatine;  he  died  in  1620, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  his  son,  which  had  made 
him  weep  for  joy.  Frederic  was  educated  with  great  care 
under  the  inspectiou  of  this  affectionate  parent;  and,  hav- 
ing studied  in  the  college  of  Amberg  till  1613,  was  sent 
the  next  year  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  which  wa» 
then  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  He  there  made  such 
progress  both  in  languages  and  philosophy,  as  to  justify 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  future  success.  After  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  bis  father  in  16  i  9,  he  went  to  Geneva  to  study 
divinity.  In  1621,  after  bis  father's  death,  he  went  into 
Dauphin^,  and  lived  three  years  with  th^  governor  of  Am- 
brun,  as  tutor  in  his  family.  He  then  returned  to  Geneva^ 
and  went  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he  met  with  a  kind 
relation,  Samuel  Durant,  who  was  minister  of  Charenton, 
s^nd  dissuaded  Spanheim  from  accepting,  the  professorship 
of  philosophy  at  LausaYine,  which  the  magistrates  of  Berne 
then  offered  him. 

^  Life  by  Tourdes,  preiUed  to  his  **  Experiments  on  the  CircnUtion  of  the 
Blood,"  ttantlated  by  Dr.  Hsil,  Lond.  1801,  Svo.— Eloge  by  Senebier,  prefixea 
W  bis  "  Mtmoir  on  ]Utpimtioo>"  1&04,  Sto. 
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In  April  1625y  he  paid  a  Tisit  of  four  months  to  £ng<* 
land,  and  was  at  Oxford  ;  but  the  plague  having  broke  out 
there,  be  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  present  at  the  death 
of  his  relation  Durant,  who,  haying  a  great  kindness  for 
him,  left  him  his  whole  library.  He  had  teamed  Latin  and 
Greek  in  his  own  country,  French  at  Geneva,  English  at 
Oxford;  and  the  time  which  he  now  spent  at  Paris,  was 
employed  in  acquiring  the  oriental  tongues.  In  1627,  he 
disputed  at  Geneva  for  a  professorship  of  philosophy,  and 
was  successful ;  and  about  the  same  time  married  a  lady, 
originally  of  Poitou,  who  reckoned  among  her  ancestors  the 
famous  Buda^us.  He  was  admitted  a  minister  some  time 
after;  and,  in  1631,  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  divinity, 
which  Turretin  had  left  vacant.  He  acquitted  himself  of 
his  functions  with  such  ability,  as  to  receive  the  most  libe- 
ral offers  from  several  universities :  but  that  of  Leyden  pre- 
vailed, after  the  utmost  endeavours  had  been  used  to  keep 
him  at  Geneva.  He  left  Geneva  in  1643;  and  taking  a 
doctor  of  divinity^s  degree  at  Basil,  that  he  might  conform 
to  the  custom  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  going,  he  ar« 
rived  at  Leyden  in  October  that  year.  He  not  only  sup- 
ported, but  even  inxireased  the  reputation  he  had  bronghc 
with  him  ;  but  he  lived  to  enjoy  it  oqly  a  short  time,  dying 
April  30,  1649.  His  great  labours  shortened  his  days*. 
His  academical  lectures  and  disputations,  his  preaching  (for 
he  was  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Leyden),  the 
books  he  wrote,  and  many  domestic  cares,  did  not  binder 
him  from  keeping  up  a  great  literary  correspondence.  Be- 
sides this,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  many  visits ;  be  visited 
the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  was 
in  great  esteem  at  those  two  courts.  Queen  Christina  did 
him  the  honour  to  write  to  him,  assuring  him  of  her  esteem, 
and  of  the  pleasure  she  took  in  reading  his  works.  It  was 
at  her  request  that  he  wrote  some  memoirs  of  Louisa  Ju- 
liana, electress  palatine.  He  was  also  the  author  of  some 
other  historical  as  well  as  theological  works  ;  the  principal 


*  Sorbiere  in  one  of  his  Iftters  ?nyJ, 
that  SpMnheim  '*  used  to  rend  public 
leclttr«B  oo  divinity  four  timei  a  week, 
and  OJher  private  lectures  at  borne  on 
differi*ut  subjects  to  his  ncholars;  he 
heard  ilie  sermons  of  the  probationers, 
be  preached  io  two  languages,  in  hit 
own  (Gennan)  and  in  ouri  (French); 
he  visited  the  sick  ;  he  wrote  an  infinite 
■umbtr  of  letters;   be  composed. at 


the  fame  time  two  or  three  books  on 
quite  different  cnhjfCis;  he  was  every 
Wednesday  present  at  bis  Hifbness'v 
council,  which  obliged  bim  to  go  to 
the  Hngne  ;  lio  was  rtrctor  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  flmoag  all  these  occupa. 
tions,  ii  was  he  who  kept  tlie  account 
of  all  the  money  that  was  received  or 
spent  io  bis  housO;  whieb  was  full  of 
boarders." 
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of  which  are  bit  <*  Dubia  eTangelica  discuasa  et  vtndicata/' 
Genev.  1634,  4to,  bat  afterwards  thrice  printed  in  2  rolsi. 
4to,  with  large  additions ;  ^  Exercitationes  de  Gratia  niii* 
versali/'  Leyden,  1646^  Sva  This  involTcd  htni  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Amyraut;  and  ^  Epistol^  ad  Davidem  Bo« 
chananum  super  controversiis  qoibusdam,  que  in  ecclesiis 
Anglicanis  agitantur,"  ibid.  l645,  8to.  Some  other  of  his 
works  were  pubUshed  with  those  of  bis  son,  and  his  fune- 
ral oration  on  Henry  prince  of  Orange,  pronounced  at  Ley- 
den  in  1647  may  be  seen  in  Bat6s*s  <*  VitsB  selectorum  ali- 
quot vironim/'  He  was  a  correspondent  of,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  arohbish(^  Usher.' 

SPANHEIM  (EzEKiEL),  a  very  learned  writer,  as  well 
as  excellent  statesman,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Qeneva  in  1629.  He  distinguished  himself  so 
much  in  his  earliest  youth  by  his  progress  in  literature, 
that,  on  a  visit  to  Leyden  with  his  father  in  1642,  he  gained 
immediately  the  friendship  of  Daniel  Heinsius  and  Salroa- 
sins,  and  preserved  it  with  both,  notwithstanding  the  mu- 
tual animosity  of  these  two  celebrated  scholars.  Like  his 
father  be  was  not  satisfied  with  making  himself  master  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  applied  himself  with  great  vigour 
to  the  oriental  languages.  Ludovicus  Capellus  bad  pub* 
lished,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1645,  a  dissertation  upon  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  letters  against  John  Buxtorf;  in  which  he 
maintains,  that  the  true  characters  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
were  preserved  among  the  Samaritans,  and  lost  among  the 
Jews.  Spanheim  undertook  to  refute  Capellus  in  certain 
theses,  which  he  maintained  and  published  at  sixteen- years 
of  age ;  but  which  afterwards,  out  of  bis  great  candour  and 
modesty,  he  called  <' unripe  fruit;**  and  frankly  owned, 
that  Bochart,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them,  had  declared  him- 
self for  Capellus  against  Buxtorf. 

In  1 649,  he  lost  his  father ;  and  soon  ftfter  returned  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  profes- 
sor of  eloquence,  but  never  performed  the  functions  of  that 
place.  Wh^n  his  reputation  extended  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, Charles  Louis,  elector-palatine,  sent  for  him  to  his. 
court,  to  be  tutor  to  his  only  son :  which  employment  he 
not  only  discharged  with  great  success,  but  with  much  pru- 
dence and  address,  contrived  to  preserve  the  good  opinioa 
of  the  elector  and  electress,  who  did  not  live  on  terms  of 

^  NiceroOj  toU  XXIX.— Gen.  Diet— Freheri  Theatrum. 
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mataal  regard  and  affection.  While  here  he  employed  his 
leisure  hours  in  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  learning ;  and  also  studied  the  history  of  the  later 
ages,  and  examined  all  those  books  and  records  which  re- 
late to  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  contribute  to  ex* 
plain  and  illustrate  the  public  law  of  Germany.  The  first 
produce  of  this  department  of  science  was  a  French  tract, 
published  in  1 657 ;  in  which  he  asserted  the  right  of  the  eleo^ 
tor^palatine  to  the  post  of  ricar  of  the  empire,  in  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  Skill  and  acuteness  in 
disputes  of  this  kind  have  always  been  a  sure  foundation  for 
preferment  in  the  courts  of  Germany ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  it  opened  Spanheim*s  way  to  those  great  and 
various  employments  in  which  he  was  afterwards  engaged. 

In  1660,  he  published  at  Heidelberg  a  French  transla- 
tion of  the  emperor  Julian's  **  Ciesars,"  with  notes  and  il- 
lustrations from  medals  and  other^monuments  of  antiquity. 
He  had  always  an  extraordinary  turn  for  antiquities  and 
medals ;  but  had  not  yet  seen  Italy,  where  the  study  of 
them  was  much  cultivated,  and  therefore  was  highly  grati- 
fied in  receiving  a  commission  from  the  elector,  to  go  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  watch  the  intrigues  of  the  catholic  elec- 
tors at  chat  court  On  his  arrival  he  gained  the  esteem  of 
that  general  patroness  queen  Christina,  at  whose  palace 
was  held  an  assembly  of  learned  men  every  week ;  and  in 
1664,  he  complimented  her  with  the  dedication  of  his 
**  Dissertatioues  de  praestantia  &  usu  numismatum  antiquo- 
rum,**  printed  at  Rome,  in  4to.  The  same  year  he  took  a 
journey  to  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  and  then  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  found  the  princess  Sophia,  mother  of 
George  I.  of  England.  That  princess,  being  highly  pleased 
to  meet  with  one  whom  she  had  already  known  as  a  man  of 
learning,  and  corresponded  with  upon  subjects  of  politics 
and  literature,  was  desirous  of  enjoying  his  conversation  at 
leisure,  and,  therefore,  with  the  leave  of  the  elector  her 
brother,  carried  him  with  her  into  Germany. 

Upon  his  return  to  Heidelberg  in  April  1665,  he  was  re* 
ceived  by  the  elector  his  master  with  every  proof  of  esteem; 
and  was  afterwards  employed  by  him  in  various  negocia- 
tions  at  foreign  courts.  The  same  year,  he  went  to  that  of 
.  Lorrain ;  the  year  following,  to  that  of  the  elector  of  Mentz ; 
then  to  France;  afterwards,  in  1668,  to  the  congress  of 
Breda ;  and  then  to  France  again.  He  then  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  whence^  after  being  for  some  time  confiaed 
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by  a  dangeroQs  illness,  be  was  sent  by  his  master  first  to 
Holland,  and  then  to  England.  In  1679,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  having  recalled  his  envoy  at  the  court  of 
England,  gave  his  employment  to  Spanheim,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  elector-palatine ;  and,  though  he  was  charged 
at  the  same  time  with  the  affairs  of  these  two  princes,  yet 
he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg desired  to  have  his  exclusive  services,  to  which  the 
elector-palatine  at  last  consented.  In  1680,  he  went  to 
France,  by  order  of  his  new  master,  with  the  title  of  envoy 
extraordinary  ;  and,  during  nine  years*  residence  at  Paris, 
never  left  that  city  but  twice.  In  1684,  he  went  to  Ber- 
lin, to  receive  the  post  of  minister  of  state ;  and  the  year 
after  to  England,  to  compliment  James  II.  upon  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  he  rendered  important  services  to  many  of  the 
reformed,  who  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  his  house,  when 
they  durst  not  appear  abroad,  for  fear  of  their  persecutors. 
Though  he  performed  his  master*s  business  at  the  French 
court  with  the  greatest  ability  and  exactness,  yet  he  led  a 
life  of  much  study,  wrote  various  works,  and  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  the  learned  all  over  Europe,  with  the 
Qtmost  punctuality. 

After  this  long  embassy,  be  spent  some  years  at  Berlin, 
in  retirement  and  among  books ;  but,  after  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  was  again  obliged  to  quit  his  study,  and  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  France,  where  he  continued  from  1697  to 
1702.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  having  during  that 
interval  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia,  conferred  on 
him  the  title  and  dignity  of  baron.  In  1702,  he  quitted 
France,  and  went  ambassador  to  England  ;  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  dividing  his  time  between  busi- 
ness and  study*  He  died  Oct.  28,  1710,  aged  eighty-one, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey.  He  left  one  daugh- 
ter, who  married  in  England  the  marquis  de  Montandre. 
It  is  surprising,  that  Spanheim,  who  seems  to  have  been 
moving  from  one  European  court  to  another  all  bis  life,  and 
to  have  been  continually  engaged  in  negotiations  and 
itate-aflairsy  which  he  always  discharged  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  could  find  time  to  compose  so  many  works  of 
learning  and  labour,  which  could  only  be  written  in  his 
study  and  ambt^g  his  books.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  be 
negotiated  and  did  business  like  a  man  who  bad  nothing 
e\^e  in  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  wrote  like  a  man  who  had 
spent  his  whole  time  by  himself.     He  never  appeared  the 
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mm  of  letters  bat  when  it  was  proper  to  do  so ;  yet  be  coQ'- 
versed  no  more  frequently  with  tbe  unlearned  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  bis  business. 

Some  of  his  writings  have  been  mentioned  already.  His 
Latin  work  *<  upon  the  use  and  excellence  of  ancient  Me« 
dais,"  is  his  capital  performance ;  it  was  published  at  Roma 
in  1664,  as  has  been  observed;  at  Paris  in  1671,  much 
enlarged;  and  after  that  with  so  many  additions,  as  ex- 
tended it  to  two  large  yolumes  in  folio,  the  first  printed  at 
London  in  1706,  the  second  at  Amsterdam  in  1717.  This 
work  is  justly  esteemed  a  treasure  of  erudition.  Two  pieces 
of  Spanbeim  are  inserted  in  Gnevius's  collection  of  Roman 
antiquities ;  one  in  tbe  fifth  volume,  **  De  nummo  Sroyr- 
naeorum,  sen  de  Vest&  et  Prytanibus  Grsecorum,  diatriba;** 
tbe  other  in  the  eleventh  volume,  entitled,  "  Orbis  Roma^ 
nus,  sen  ad  Constitutionem  Antonini  Imperatoris,  de  qua 
Ulpianus,  Leg.  xvii.  Dig.  de  Statu  Hominuro,  Exercita- 
tiones  duse.'*  Thi^was  also  printed  at  London,  with  ad- 
ditions, in  1704,  4to.  At  Leipsic,  1696,  folio,  cameouC 
^^  Julian!  Imperatoris  Opera,  GrsBce  et  Latine,  ctim  vario- 
rum notis :  recensente  Ez.  Spanbeim,  qui  observationes 
adjecit."  But  there  is  nothing  of  Spanbeim  in  this  edi- 
tion, except  the  preface,  and  very  ample  remarks  upon  the 
first  oration  of  Julian ;  he  not  having  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  proceed  further.  Notes  of  his  upon  Callimacbus  are  in- 
serted in  Grevins's  edition  of  that  author,  at  Utrecht,  1697; 
and  also  upon  the  three  first  comedies  of  Aristophanes  in 
Kuster's  edition,  1709.  * 

8PANHEIM  (Frederic),  brother  of  Ezekiel  Spanbeim, 
and  also  a  roan  of  great  learning,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1 632, 
and,  at  ten  years  of  age,  carried  by  his  father  to  Leyden. 
Jle  studied  philosophy  under  Hereboord,  and  was  admitted 
doctor  July  12,  1651.  He  had  lost  his  father  two  years 
before ;  and,  as  he  bad  been  designed  for  the  ministry,  be 
applied  himself  vigorously  to  tbe  study  of  divinity  and  the 
languages.  Boxborn  was  his  master  in  Greek  and  Latin ; 
and  Golius  in  Arabic.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  ministry 
in  1652,  and  soon  after  preached  in  several  parts  of  Zea- 
land. He  discharged  the  functions  of  a  minister  at  Utrecht 
for  one  year  with  a  reputation  that  raised  some  jealousy  in 
the  mind  of  Alexander  Moms,  whose  name  was  then  famous 

in  the  United  Provinces.    He  received  soon  after  an  invi* 
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tation  from  Charles  Louis  elector-palatine,  who  btd  re- 
solved to  re-establish  bis  university  at  Heidelberg,  and  gave 
him  the  professorship  of  divinity,  though  he  was  then  but 
twenty-three.  Before  be  went  to  take  possession  df  that 
po9t|  he  was  adbiitted  doctor  of  divinity  at  Leyden  in  1655. 
He  gained  great  reputation  at  Heidelberg ;  ahd  the  elector 
palatine  always  shewed  bim  the  highest  marks  of  bis  esteem 
and  confidence;  but  these  favours  did  not  prevent  bim 
from  opposing  the  elector  with  great  freedom,  when  be  at- 
tempted to  divorce  himself  from  the  princess  bis  wife,  in 
order  to  marry  another.  His  merit  procured  him,  during 
the  time  he  lived  in  the  palatinate,  several  invitations  from 
other  universities;  but  be  only  accepted  that  from  Leyden, 
where  be  was  admitted  professor  of  divinity  and  sacred 
history,  with  general  applause,  in  1670.  Here  his  repu* 
tation  was  raised  to  the  greatest  height.  He  was  four  times 
rector  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  had  also  the  post  of 
librarian.  Many  years  before  bis  death,  be  was  excused  from 
readinc;  public  lectures,  that  he  might  have  the  more  leisure 
to  apply  himself  to  several  works  which  be  published.  In 
1695,  he  was  attacked  by  a  palsy,  which  affected  half  his 
body :  of  which,  however,  he  afterwards  appeared  to  be 
tolerably  well  recovered.  He  did  not  indeed  enjoy  a  per- 
fect state  of  health  from  that  time ;  and  not  being  able  to 
restrain  himself  from  bis  studies  and  labours,  which  was  ab* 
solutely  necessary,  be  relapsed,  and  died  May  18,  170L 
He  was  thrice  married,  and  had  several  children ;  but  only 
one,  whose  name  was  Frederic,  survived  bim. 

His  writings  are  extremely  numerous.  They  were  printed 
at  Leyden,  in  3  vols,  folio;  the  first  in  1701,  and  the  two 
last  in  1703.  They  are  cbtefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon  aob- 
jects  of  theology.  Among  them  is  a  treatise,  entitled  '<  Ju- 
dicium expetitum  super  dissidio  Anglicano,  et  capitibus, 
quae  ad  unionem  seu  comprebensionem  faciunt.**  This  he 
bad  originally  sent  in  1690  to  queen  Mary,  who  submitted 
it  to  Dr.  Tillotson,  who  acknowledged  its  merit  in  a  polite 
letter  to  the  author,  stating  the  difficulties  that  prevented 
that  union  between  the  church  and  the  dissenters  which  the 
learned  professor  wished.  * 

SPARK  (Thomas),  editor  of  Lactantius,  &c.  the  son 
of'  Archibald  Spark,  minister  of  Nortbop  in  Flintshire,  wU 
4iom  in  1655,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster-school^ 
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irhence  he  wmt  elected  to  Christ  Cbnrcbi  Oxford^  in  167?- 
After  taking  bis  degrees  in  arts,  and  being  ordained,  be  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  sir  George  Jeffries,  who  promoted 
liim  when  he  became  chancellor,  to  what  beneSces^  or  at 
what  times,  Wood  has  not  discovered ;  hut  at  bis  death, 
which  took  place  at  Bath,  Sept.  7,  1692,  be  was  rector  of 
Eweburst  in  Surrey,  to  which  be  bad  been  instituted  in 
1687,  and  of  Norton,  or  Hogsnorton,  near  Bosworth,  in 
Leicestershire,  a  prebendvy  of  Lichfield  and  of  Roches^ 
ter ;  and  D.  D*  Wood  says,  he  **  left  behind  him  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  learned  man,  but  confident  and  forward  without 
measure ;  and  by  his  eiusesses,  and  too  much  agitation  in 
obtaining  spiritualities,  he  brought  himself  into  an  ill  dis* 
position  of  body,  which,  contrary  to  his  expectation, 
brought  him,  in  the  prime  of  his  years,  to  bis  grave.'*  He 
published  a  good  edition  of  **  Lactantii  Firmiani  opera  quss 
extant,  ad  fidem  MSS.  recognita,  et  commentariis  illus-* 
trata,**  Oxon.  1684,  8vo;  and  '*  Notse  in  libros  sex  novas 
historian  Zozini  comitis,**  ibid.  1679,  8vo;  dedicated  to  bis 
old  master  Dr.  Busby,  and  translated  into  English  in  1684, 
by  another  hand.  * 

SPARKE  (Thomas),  a  puritan  divine  of  coilstdarable 
note,  was  born  at  Soutb*Somercote  in  Lincolnshire  in  1548. 
Of  his  early  education  we  have  no  account  until  he  became 
a  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  iu  1570,  in  which 
year  be  was  admitted  bachelor  of  arts.  Soon  after  he  was 
presented,  by  Arthur  lord  Grey,  to  the  parsonage  of 
Bletchley  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  was  held  in  great 
esteem  for  his  piety.  He  was  also  chaplain  to  Cooper, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  in  1575,  bestowed  on  him  the 
archdeaconry  of  Stow.  In  1581  he  proceeded  in  his  divi* 
nity  degrees^  being  then.  Wood  says,  in  great  esteem  for 
his  learning.  In  1582,  finding  that  he  could  not  attend 
to  his  archdeaconry,  from  its  distance  from  bis  cure,  he 
resigned  it,  and  retained  Bletchley  only ;  but  in  Sept. 
1582  be  was  installed  into  the  prebend  of  Sutton  in  Ma* 
risco  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.  In  1603  he  was  called  to 
the  conference  at  HamptonH:ourt,  as  one  of  the  represen* 
tatives  of  the  puritans,  as  he  had  been  one  of  their  cham* 
pions  in  1584  at  the  dispute  at  Lambeth  ;  but  the  issue  of 
the  Hampton-court  conference  was,  that  he  inclined  to 
conformity,  and  afterwards  expressed  his  sentiments  in 
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**  A  brotherly  persuasion  to  unity  and  aniformity  in  judge- 
ment and  practice,  touching  the  received  and  present  ec- 
clesiastical government,  and  the  authorized  rites  and  cere- 
monies oiF  the  church  of  England/'  Lond.  1607,  4ta  This 
brought  on  a  controversy,  his  book  beii>g  answered  by  two 
anonymous  writers.  During  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  he 
kad  written  on  the  subject  of  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
the  title  of  which  we  are  not  told.  .  This  brought  him  into 
aome  trouble,  but  in  a  conversation  with  king  James  be  so 
saUsBed  him  that  his  majesty  ever  after  countenanced  him. 
He  died  at  Bletchley  Oct.  8,  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the' 
chancel  of  that  church,  with  a  Ipng  epitaph  on  a  plate  of 
brass. 

Wood  says,  he  '<  was  a  learned  man,  a  solid  divine, 
well  read  in  the  fathers,  and  so  much  esteemed  for  his  pro^ 
fbundness,  gravity,  and  exemplary  life  and  conversation, 
that  the  sages  of  the  university  thought  it  fit,  after  his 
death,  to  have  his  picture  painted  on  the  wall  in  the  school- 
gallery  among  the  English  divines  of  note  there.**  His 
works,  besides  what  we  have  mentioned,  were,  **  A  com- 
fortable treatise  for  a  troubled  conscience,**  Lond.  16B0, 
Svo.  2.  *' Brief  Catechism,**  printed  with  the  former,  and 
a  treatise  on  catechising,  Oxon.  1588,  4to.  3.  *<  Answer 
to  Mr.  Job.  de  Albine*s  notable  dbcourse  against  heresies,*' 
ibid.  1591,  4to,  4.  <<  The  Highway  to  Heaven,  6lg^ 
against  Bellarmine  and  others,  in  a  treaUse  on  the  37,  38, 
and  39  verses  of  the  7  John,**  Lond.  1597,  8vo;  also  a 
funeral  sermon  on  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  another  on 
lord  Grey.  Dr.  Sparke  left  three  learned  sons,  Thomas, 
fellow  of  New-college,  Oxford,  Andrew  of  Peterhouse  in 
Cambridge,  and  William  of  Magdalen-college,  Oxford, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  living  of  Bletchley.  He 
wrote  ^*  Vis  natures,  et  Virtus  Vitse  explicata,  ad  univer- 
aum  doctrinse  ordinem  constituendum,**  Lond.  1612,  8vo; 
and  '<The  Mystery  of  Godliness,**  Oxon.  1628,  4to.  He 
was  living  at  Bletchley  in  1630.' 

SPARROW  (Anthony),  a  learned  prelate,  successively 
bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  was  born  at  Depden  in 
Suffolk,  and  was  educated  in  Queen*s  college,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  scholar  and  fellow,  but  was  ejected  in 
1643,  with  the  rest  of  the  society,  for  their  loyalty  and 
refusing  the  covenant.     Soon  afterwards  he  accepted  the 
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rectory  of  Hawkedon  in  Suffolk,  but  before  he  had  held  it 
above  five  weeks,  was  again  ejected  for  reading  the  Com* 
mon  Prayer.  After  the  restoraiion  he  returned  to  bis  liv- 
ing, was  elected  one  of  the  preachers  at  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  and  a  pre- 
bendary of  Ely.  About  1577  be  was  elected  master  of 
Queen's  college,  where  be  had  been  educated,  and  re- 
signed bis  charge  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  and  the  rectory 
of  Hawkedon,  on  which  he  bad  bestowed  in  repairs  200/L 
On  Nov.  3,  1667,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Reynolds  in  1678  was  translated 
to  Norwich,  where  he  died  in  May  1685.  He  is  well 
known  by  a  very  useful  book,  and  if  we  mistake  hot,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  entitled  the  **  Rationale  of  the  Book  of 
Common«prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,"  Lond.  1657, 
12mo^  often  reprinted.  The  best  edition  is  thai  of  1722, 
8vo,  with  Downes's  Lives  of  the  Compilers  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  bishop  Sparrow's  sermon  on  **  Confession  of  Sins  and 
Absolution.'*  Bishop  Sparrow  also  published  another  use- 
ful '*  Collection  of  Articles,  Injunctions,  Canons,  Orders, 
Ordinances,  &c."  1671,  4to.  ^ 

SPARTIANUS.     See  LAMPRIDIUS. 

SPEED  (John),  a  well-known  English  historian,  was 
born  at  Farington  in  Cheshire,  about  1555,  and  brought 
up  to  the  business  of  a  taylor,  and  became  a  freeman  of 
the  company  of  Merchant-taylors  in  the  city  of  London. 
He  had  probably  shewn  some  taste  for  literature,  as  sir 
Fulk  Grevile,  a  patron  of  learning,  took  him  from  his  shop- 
board,  and  supported  him  in  his  study  of  English  history 
and  antiquities.  By  such  encouragement  he  published^  in 
1606,  his  *' Theatre  of  Great-Britain ;"  which  was  after- 
wards reprinted,  particularly  in  1650,  under  this  title: 
**  The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britaine,  presenting 
an  exact  geography  of  the  kingdomes  of  England,  Sco^ 
land,  Ireland,  and  the  isles  adjoyning.  With  the  shires, 
hundreds,  cities,  and  shire-townes  within  the  kingdome  of 
England,  divided  and  , described  by  John  Speed,"  folio. 
Nicolson  observes,  thatthese  maps  *'  are  extremely  good ; 
and  make  a  noble  apparatus,  as  they  were  designed,  to  his 
history :  but  his  descriptions  of  the  several  counties  ar^ 
mostly  short  abstracts  of  what  Camden  bad  said  before 
him."    In  1614  he  published,  in  folio,  ^'The  History  of 
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Great  Britain  under  the  conquests  of  the  Romansi  Saxont, 
Danes,  and  Normans;  their  originals,  manners,  warres^ 
coines,  and  seales,  with  the  successions,  lives^  actes,  and 
issues  of  the  English  monarchs,  from  Julius  Cesar  to  our 
most  gracious  sovereigne  king  James;*'  dedicated  to 
James  I.  *  He  borrowed  many  of  his  materials  from  Cam* 
den ;  and  was  supplied  with  many  by  sir  Robert  Cotton, 
sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other  antiquaries,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted.  There  are  prefixed  to  it  commenda- 
tory '|>oems  in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  by  sir  Henry 
Spelman  and  others ;  and  many  writers  have  spoken  of  it 
in  terms  of  high  commendation.  Speed  was  not  only  an 
historian,  but  also  a  di?ine;  for,  in  1616,  he  published  a 
work  in  8vo,  called  '*  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  or  the 
Genealogies  of  Scripture,  confirming  the  truth  of  holy 
history  and  humanity  of  Christ.'*  This  was  prefixed  to  the 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1611,  and  printed  for  many 
years  in  the  subsequent  editions,  particularly  of  the  folio 
and  quarto  sizes,  and  king  James  I.  gave  him  a  patent  for 
securing  the  property  of  it  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

He  died  July  28,  1629,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  London,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  By  his  wife  Susanna,  with  whom 
he  lived  fifty-seven  j-ears,  and  who  died  almost  a  year  be- 
fore him,  he  had  twelve  sons,  and  six  daughters.  >  One  of 
his  sons,  named  John,  was  an  eminent  physician;  of 
whom  we  shall  give  some  account.  As  to  Speed  himself, 
'^  he  must  be  acknowledged,"  says  Nicolson,  '<  to  have  had 
a  head  the  best  disposed  towards  history  of  any  of  our  wri- 
ters ;  and  would  certainly  have  outdone  himself,  as  far  as 
lie  has  gone  beyond  the  rest  of  his  profession,  if  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  education  had  been  answerable  to  those  of 
bis  natural  genius.  But  what  could  be  expected  from  a 
taylor  ?     However,  we  may  boldly  say,  that  his  chronicle 


«  Bxtnct  of  •  Letter  fron  Re?.  Pbil. 
MoraDt  to  Dr.  Duoarel,  Dm.  S5,  1154 : 
*•  I  bmTo  MOD  the  first  ediiioo  orSpecd>t 
Bift.  which  4rmt  in  1614.  Tis  mnch 
preferable  to  all  the  tohteqiieiit  ones, 
beiog  ia  a  largar  folioi  and  on  atlaa 
paper,  aod  the  cati  are  sharper  and 
dearer.  That  which  1  have  teen  waa 
in  a  dtttinct  volume ;  hot  by  the  Con- 
tents in  the  beginning,  it  appears,  that 
the  chorofraphical  part  was  designed 
to  hs  St  the  hMd,  oonpreteoding  Iblaoe 


145,  and  lieing  diTided  into  four  hooka; 
for  the  historical  part  begins  wkh  hook 
the  fifth,  and  foi.  155.  Bnt  then  the 
chorographical  part  conld  not  be  ao 
large  as  it  is  in  the  present  form ;  the 
late  editions  making  up  a  thicker 
▼oiomethanori45f»lioe.    I  will 


mine. 

**  It  wss  a  wonderful  work,  consider- 
ing who  was  the  author ;  hot  Im  had 
the  auistance  of  the  immoital  air  Bo» 
hert  Couon,  Dr.  Barkham,  Stc,** 
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it  the  largest  and  beat  we  have  hitherto  extant.**  In  ano- 
ther place,  **  John  Speed  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
industry  and  attainments  in  the  study  of  antiquities ;  and 
seems  not  altogether  unworthy  the  name  of  '  summus  k, 
eruditus  antiquarius,*  given  him  by  Sheriugbami  who  was 
certainly  so  himself/* 

His  son  John  Speed  was  bom  at  London  in  1595,  and 
educated  at  Mercbant-taylors'  school,  whence  he  was 
elected  a  scholar  of  St.  JohnVcollege  in  Oxford,  in  1612, 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  fellow,  and  took  the  de* 
gree  of  master  of  arts,  and  bachelor  and  doctor  of  physic. 
He  wrote  ^  Imstgrig  tUriusque  sexus  TO^Morro^/*  a  manuscript 
in  'Latin,  dedicated  to  archbishop  Laud,  and  preserved  in 
the  library  of  St.  John-eollege.  This  piece  relates  to  two 
skeletons,  one  of  a  man,  anotherof  a  woman,  made  by  Dr. 
Speed,  and  given  by  him  to  that  library.  He  wrote  like- 
wise *'  Stonehenge,  a  Pastoral,'*  acted  before  Dr.  Rich. 
Baylie,  and  the  president  and  fellows  of  St.  John*i-rcollege 
in  1635.  It  is  extant  in  manuscript  He  died  in  May 
1640,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  that  college.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Warner,  M.  D.  and  had 
by  her  two  sons.  One  of  them,  Samuel,  was  a  student  of 
Christ-church  in  Oxford,  and  was  installed  canon  of  that 
church  May  the  6th,  1674,  and  died  at  Godalmin  in  Sur- 
rey, of  which  he  was  vicar,  January  the  22d,  1681.  The 
other,  John,  was  born  at  Oxford,  and  elected  scholar  of 
St  John's-college  there  about  1643,  but  ejected  thence 
by  the  parliament-visitors  in  1648,  he  being  then  bachelor 
of  arts  and  fellow.  At  the  restoration  he  was  restored  to 
bis  fellowship,  and  in  1666  took  the  degree  of  physic,  and 
afterwards  quitting  his  fellowship,  he  practised  that  faculty 
at  Southampton,  where  he  was  living  in  1694.  He  wrote 
'<  Batt  npon  Batt;  a  Poem  upon  the  parts,  patience,  and 
pains  of  Bartholomew  Kempster,  clerk,  poet,  and  cutler 
of  Holy-rood  parish  in  Southampton ;"  and  alio  '*  The 
Vision,  wherein  is  described  Batt*s  person  and  ingenuity,* 
with  an  account  of  the  ancient  and  present  state  and  glory 
of  Southampton.**  Both  these  pieces  were  printed  at  Lon« 
don  in  two  sheets  in  fol.  and  afterwards  in  4to.  The  coun- 
tess de  Viri,  wife  of  a  late  Sardinian  ambassador,  was 
lineally  descetided  from  our  historian;  Such  was  the  friend* 
ship  between  lord  Cobham  and  colonel  Speed,  her  father, 
that  upon  his  decease,  he  esteemed  her  as  his  own  child, 
iM'ougbt  her  up  in  his  family,  and  treated  her  with  paternal 
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care  and  tenderness.  Her  extraordinary  merit  recooi* 
mended  her  to  the  viscouptess  Cobbam,  who  left  ber  the 
bulk  of  ber  fortune.  This  lady,  who  was  eminent  for  ber 
wit  and  accomplishments,  is  celebrated  by  Gray  in  bis 
**  Long  Story,''  which  indeed  was  written  in  consequence 
of  a  visit  from  her.' 

SPELMAN  (Sir  Henry),  an  eminent  English  antiquary, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  bis  name,  which 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  at  Bekington  in  Hamp« 
shire,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  settled  in  Norfolk, 
where  our  author's  great-grandfather  was  possessed  of  ^ 
considerable  estate.  This  great-grandfather  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Narborough  family>  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
who  became  sir  John  Spelman,  knt*  of  Narborough,  and 
our  author's  father,  Henry,  was  the  fourth  son  of  sir  John, 
and  lived  at  Congham  near  Lynn-regis  in  Norfolk.  He 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  William  Sanders  of  Ewell  in 
Surrey,  by  whom  he  had  our  author,  his  eldest  son,  who 
was  born  in  1562,  and  educated  at  the  school  of  Walsihgr 
)]am  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  bis  fourteenth  year,  when 
according  to  his  own  modest  account  he  was  scarcely  ripe 
for  academical  studies,  he  was  entered  of  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge.  Here  be  applied  with  great  diligence  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  but  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  home,  and  assist  his  mother,  in  managing 
the  aflfairs  of  the  family. 

After  remaining  at  Congham  about  a  year,  he  was  ad- 
mitted of  Lincoln's-inn,  with  a  view  to  the  law  as  a  pro- 
fession. This,  however,  he  appears  to  have  studied  rather 
in  a  general  way,  as  far  as  respected  the  laws,  custom^ 
and  constitution  of  his  country,  and  at  the  same  time  culti- 
V9Lted  polite  literature  and  antiquities.  When  almost  of 
age,  be  returned  to  Norfolk,  and  married  Eleanor,  the 
daughter  of  John  Le  Strange,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 
family  in  the  same  county.  He  now  employed  himself  in 
rural  and  domestic  affairs,  studying  also,  at  intervals,  the 
constitution  and  antiquities  of  his  country;  and  having 
some  property,  either  paternal  or  acquired  by  bis  marriage^ 
be  was  enabled  to  add  to  it  by  certain  purchases,  particu- 
larly of  the  lease  of  Blackburgh  and  Wrongey  abbies  in 
Norfolk.    Besides  a  family  of  his  own,  he  bad  .the  guar- 

»  Biog.  Bril. — Ath.  Ox,  toU.  I.  and  II.^-Grangcr.— Fuller^s  Worthies,— 
€SoiiSli*t  Topography. 
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dianship  of  sir  Hamon  Le  Strange,  bis  brother-in-law,  and 
during  his  minority,  resided  at  Hunstanton,  the  seat  of  sir 
Hamon.  The  first  fruit  of  his  studies,  said  to  have  been 
begun  when  very  young,  was  a  Latin  treatise  on  coats  of 
arms,  entitled  ^'Aspilogia,''  in  which  he  displays  a  con- 
siderable fund  of  curious  information ;  and  be  frequently 
employed  himself  in  making  transcripts  of  several  founda- 
tion-charters of  the  monasteries  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Having  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  original  society  of 
antiquaries,  he  became  acquainted  with  those  celebrated 
lovers  of  that  science,  Camden,  sir  Robert  Cotton,  and 
others,  whose  conversation  improved  his  knowledge,  and 
decided  his  taste  for  pursuits  similar  to  what  had  engaged 
their  attention.  In  1594  he  is  thought  to  have  written  <<  A 
Discourse  concerning  the  Coin  of  this  kingdom,''  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  prove  the  immense  treasures  which  bad  been 
drawn  from  England,  in  consequence  of  the  usurpations  of 
the  pope. 

In  1604  he  served  as  high  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  of  which 
county  he.  furnished  Speed  with  a  description,  and  being 
now  distinguished  for  his  abilities,  he  was  sent  by  king 
James  three  several  times  into  Ireland  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  determining  the  unsettled  titles  to  lands  and 
manors  in  that  country ;  and  at  home  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  oppression  of  ez«* 
acted  fees  in  all  the  courts  and  offices  of  England,  as  well 
ecclesiastical  as  civil ;  which  bishop  Hacket  calls  "  a  noble 
examination  and  full  of  justice."  This  gave  rise  to  his 
learned  treatise  *^  De  Sepultura,"  or  of  *^  Burial  Fees,"  in 
which  he  proved  the  existence  of  very  exorbitant  exactions. 
These  employments,  however,  having  tended  to  the  injury 
of  his  fortune,  the  government  was  so  sensible  of  his  ser- 
vices, that  a  present  of  300/.  was  made  him,  not  as  a  full 
recompence"'  (for  so  it  is  expressed  in  the  king's  writ), 
but  only  **  as  an  occasional  remembrance,*'  till  something 
more  equal  to  his  merit  could  be  done  for  him.  He  was 
also  knighted  by  James  I.  who  had  a  particular  esteem  foir 
him ;  as  well  on  account  of  his  known  capacity  for  business, 
as  his  extensive  learning,  Especially  in  the  laws  and  anti- 
quities of  our  nation,  which  were  the  constant  subjects  of 
his  researches.  With  a  view  to  pursue  those  researches 
with  more  advantage  than  was  possible  in  a  country  resi- 
dence, he  determined  to  remove  to  Londotl.  Accordingly 
in  1612,  he  sold  his  stock  upon  the  farms,  let  out  hia 
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ettate  to  tenants,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  the  me«* 
tropolis,  where  he  bad  a  bouse  in  Barbican. 

While  here  employed  in  investigating  **  the  grounds  of 
the  law  from  original  records/*  which  engaged  him  in  a 
perusal  of  the  fathers,  councils,  and  ancient  historians,  be 
was  for  some  time  diverted  from  this  pursuit  by  a  conver* 
sation  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Francis  Sanders,  who  complained 
to  him  of  the  many  crosses  and  disappointments  he  had 
met  with  in  a  building  he  had  then  in  band  upon  the  glebe 
of  his  appropriated   parsonage  at  Congham.     Sir  Henry, 
who  had  a  profound  veneration  for  cburch«property,  told 
his  uncle  that  this  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for  defrauding 
the  church,  and  that  it  was  utterly  unlawful  to  keep  appro- 
priated parsonages  in  lay  hands;  and  finding  him  sonne*' 
what  impressed  with  what  be  had  said,  he  expatiated  more 
fully  on  the  subject  in  a  written  paper,  which,  owing  to 
Mr.  Sanders's  death,  never  reached  him.     It  was,  however^ 
published  under  the  title  *'  De  non  temerandis  Ecciesiis,*' 
or,  '<  Churches  not  to  be  violated."     He  reprinted  it  in 
1615,  8vo,  and  about  the  same  time  a  defence  of  it  against 
an  anonymous  writer,  with  a  Latin  epistle  to  Mr.  Richard 
Carew,  who  had  made  some  objections  to  his  treatise.     The 
effect  of  sir  Henry^s  arguments  was  very  extraordinary  ; 
for  several  persons  actually  parted  with  their  impropria* 
tions.     That  he  was  sincere  himself  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
for  being  possessed  of  the  impropriation  of  Middleton  in 
Norfolk,  be  disposed  of  it  for  the  augmenution  of  the  vicar* 
age,  and  also  some  additions  to  Congham  which  lies  near 
it.     It  is  said  likewise  that  during  die  whole  of  his  life, 
almost  at  every  law-term  in  London,  he  was  consulted  by 
various  lay-impropriators  as  to  the  mode  by  which  they 
might  restore  their  unlawful  possessions  of  this  kind;  and 
some  are  reported  to  have  thanked  him  for  his  book,  de- 
claring that  they  would  never  purchase  any  appropriate 
parsonages  to  augment  their  estates. 

The  meetings  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  which  bad 
been  discontinued  for  twenty  years,  were  revived,  in  1614', 
by  sir  Henry  Spelman  and  others,  who  now  drew  up  his 
'*  Discourse  concerning  the  original  of  the  four  Law  Terms 
of  the  year,"  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Jews,  GrecianS| 
Romans,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  relating  to  this  subject  are 
fully  explained.  This  treatise  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  published  until  1684,  12mo,  and  then  from  a  very 
incorrect  copy,  yet  was  primed  from  the  same  in  Heame*s 
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*'  Curious  Discourses,"  along  with  others  on  the  same  sub« 
ject,  by  Mr.  Joseph  HoUatod  and  Mr.  Thomas  Thynn.  In 
J 62 1,  an  apology  for  archbishop  Abbot,  respecting  the 
death  of  a  park-keeper,  (see  Abbot)  was  answered  by  sir 
Henry,  who  endeavours  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  guilty  of  an  irregularity  by  that  act,  but  also 
intimates  that  he  could  not  be  effectually  reinstated  without 
lonie  extraordinary  form  of  new  consecration.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  by  the  canons  hunting  is  un« 
lawful  in  a  clergyman ;  and  he  also  advances  many  other 
positions  to  which  no  very  cordial  assent  will  now  perhaps 
be  given. 

In  the  course  of  those  antiquarian  studies  which  respect 
the  origin  and  foundation  of  our  laws,  he  frequently  found 
himself  impeded  by  obsolete  words.  These  he  began  to 
collect  by  degrees,  with  references  to  the  places  where  they 
occur,  and  by  comparing  these  places  was  enabled  to  form 
at  least  some  very  probable  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning 
of  them.  This  labour  he  soon  experienced  must  be  assist* 
ed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Saxon,  which  at  that  time  was 
very  rare,  and  his  helps  consequently  were  few,  yet  by  dint 
of  industry  he  acquired  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of 
this  language,  and  before  1626  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
prepared  bis  **  Glossary'*  for  the  press,  and  because  he 
would  not  depend  upon  his  own  judgment,  he  printed  one 
or  two  sheets  by  way  of  specimen,  for  the  perusal  of  his 
friends.  These  were  so  satisfied,  that  he  received  ample 
encouragement  from  the  most  learned  persons  of  that  age : 
at  home,  from  Usher,  Williams,  then  lord  keeper,  Selden, 
and  sir  Robert  Cotton  ;  abroad,  from  Rigaltius,  Salmasius, 
Peiresc,  and  others;  as  also  from  Bignonius,  Meursius, 
and  Lindenbrokius,  whose  assistance  he  very  gratefully  ac* 
knowledges.  Upon  this,  he  published  it  as  far  as  to  the 
end  of  the  letter  L.  Why  he  went  no  farther,  is  variously 
explained.  Some  have  fancied,  that  he  stopped  at  the  let- 
ter M,  because  be  expressed  certain  sentiments,  under  the 
beads  **  Magna charta,''  and** Maximum  consilium,*'  which 
his  friends  were  afraid  might  give  offence ;  **  that  not  being 
a  season,"  says  bishop  Gibson,  **  to  speak  freely,  either  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  king,  or  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
both  which  upon  many  occasions  would  have  fallen  in  his 
way*."    The  author  has  told  us,  in  an  advertisement  be- 

*  Aubrey  say f  thai  archbishop  Laml,     for  tir  Hpnry,  *'  hindered  Uie  printinf 
who  DOiwiihttuuliog  had  a  graat  •»{<€»     of  the  tecood  part  of  bit  Glowarj, 
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fore  the  book,  that  be  cbose  to  entitle  bis  work, ''  ArcbsDo* 
logus/'  rather  than  **  Glbssariam/'  as  we  commonly  call 
it:  for  a  glossary,  strictly  speaking,  is  no  more  than  a  bare 
ezplicatioQ  of  words ;  whereas  this  treats  more  especially  of 
things,  and  contains  .entire  discourses  and  dissertations 
upon  several  heads.  For  this  reason,  it  was  thought  worthy 
Bot  only  to  be  consulted  upon  occasion,  like  common  lexi- 
cons or  dictionaries ;  but  it  ought  to  be  carefully  perused 
and  studied,  as  the  greatest  treasure  extant  of  the  ancient 
customs  and  constitutions  of  England. 

About  the  time  that  he  disposed  of  the  unsold  copies  of 
his  <^  Glossary,"  sir  William  Dugdale  acquainted  sir  Henry 
Spelman,  that  many  learned  men  were  desirous  to  see  the 
second  part  published,  and  requested  of  him  to  gratify  the 
world  with  the  work  entire.  Upon  this,  he  shewed  sir  Wil- 
liam the  second  part,  and  also  the  improvements  which  he 
had  made  in  the  first ;  but  told  htm,  at  the  same  time,  the 
discouragement  he  bad  met  with  in  publishing  the  first 
part.  Upon  his  death,  all  his  papers  came  into  the  hands 
of  sir  John  Spelman,  his  eldest  son ;  a  gentleman,  who  bad 
abilities  sufficient  to  complete  what  his  father  had  begun, 
if  death  had  not  prevented  him*  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  archbishop  Sheldon  and  chancellor  Hyde  in- 
quired of  sir  William  Dugdale,  what  became  of  the  second 
part,  and  whether  it  was  ever  finished ;  and,  upon  his  an- 
swering in  the  affirmative,  expressed  a  desire  that  it  might 
be  printed.  Accordingly  it  was  published  by  sir  William 
in  1664;  but,  as  Gibson  says,  <<the  latter  part  in  compa- 
rison of  the  other  is  jejune  and  scanty;  and  everyone  must 
see,  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  collection,  out  of  which  he 
intended  to  compose  such  discourses,  as  he  has  all  along 
given  us  in  the  first  part,  under  the  words  of  the  greatest 
import  and  usefulness."  It  was  surmised,  for  it  never  was 
proved,  that  because  sir  William  Dugdale  had  the  publish- 
ing of  the  second  part,  he  inserted  many  things  of  his  own. 


which  began  at  M,  where  there  were 
three  M*s  that  scaQdalixed  the  archbU 
■hop— Magna  Charta :  Magnum  Con* 
cilium  Regit;  and"  f hiatus  in  MS*) 
This  seems  to  confirm  what  bishop 
Gibson  says,  bnt  another  reason  for 
discontinuing  the  work  might  be  the 
want  of  public  taste.  He  offered  the 
work  to  Bill,  the  king's  printer,  for  the 
sQiall  sum  office  pounds  fbr  copy-right, 
and  that  to  ba  paid  in  books,  yet  Bill 


refused  it,  and  this  first  {part  was  there* 
fore  printed  at  sir  Henry's  expence. 
Bill,  however,  was  not  much  to  blaine. 
considering  the  matter  as  a  commet eial 
speculation,  fbr  at  the  end  of  eleven 
years  the  greatest  part  of  the  imprea- 
tion  remained  untold;  bat  at  that  tiose, 
in  1637,  two  booksellett,  Stephens  and 
Meredith,  ventured  to  bargain  with 
him  fbr  (he  untold  oopist. 
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Which  were  not  in  sir  Henry  Spel man's  copy;  and  particu* 
larly  some  passages,  which  tend  to  the  enlaro^enient  of  the 
prerogative,  in  opposition  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject* 
This  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Atwood,  in  his  '*Jas  Angloram  ab 
antjquo ;''  and  the  authenticity  of  it  is  vindicated,  and  iome 
curious  particulars  are  related  concerning  it,  by  Dr.  Brady^ 
in  his  ''  Animadversions  on  Jani  Anglorum  &cies  nova." 
Bishop  Gibson  also  assures  us,  that  the  very  copy  from  which 
it  was  printed,  is  in  the  Bodleian  library  in  sir  Henry's  own 
band,  and  exactly  agrees  with  the  printed  book ;  and  par- 
ticularly under  the  word  "  Parlamentum,"  and  those  other 
passages,  upon  which  the  controversy  was  raised.     So  far 
then  as  the  copy  goes,  for  it  ends  at  the  word  ^'  Riota,"  it 
is  a  certain  testimony,  that  sir  William  Dugdale  did  no 
more  than  mark  it  for  the  printer,  and  transcribe  here  and 
there  a  loose  paper;  and,  though  the  rest  of  the  copy  was 
lost  before  it  came  to  the  Oxford  library,  on  which  account 
there  is  not  the  same  authority  for  the  Glossary's  being  ge- 
nuine of  the  letter  R ;  yet  it  is  not  likely,  that  sir  William 
had  any  more  share  in  these  last  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
than  be  had  in  any  of  the  rest.     There  was  a  third  edition 
in  1687,  illustrated  with  commentaries,  and  much  enlarged. 
In  1627,  sir  Henry  compiled  a  history  of  the  civil  affairg 
of  the  kingdom,  from  the  conquest  to  Magna  Charta,  taken 
from  the  best  historians,  and  generally  in  thetr  own  words« 
This  was  printed  by  Wilkins  at  the  end  of  bis* edition  of  the 
iSaxon  laws.     His  next  great  work  was  bis  **  Collection  of 
the  Councils,  Decrees,  Laws,  and  Constitutions  of  the  En* 
glish  church  from  1066  to  1531."     In  this  be  was  particu* 
larly  encouraged  by  the  archbishops  Abbot,  Laird,   and 
especially  Usher.    The  deceased  bishop  Andrews  had  sug- 
gested this  scheme  to  Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  who  had  made 
some  progress,  but  desisted  when  he  heard  that  sir  Henry 
Spelman  was  engaged  in  the  same  design.     Archbishop 
Abbot  lived  to  see  some  part  of  the  copy,  and  greatly  ap« 
proved  of  it.     He  branched  his  undertaking   into  three 
parts,  assigning  an  entire  volume  to  each  division :  U  ^  From 
the  first  plantation  of  Christianity  to  the  coming  in  of  the 
Conqueror  in  1066."     2.  "  From  the  Norman  conquest  to 
the  casting  off  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  the  dissolution 
6f  monasteries  by  Henry  VIIL"     3.  "The  History  of  the 
Reformed  English  Church,  from  Henry  VIH.  to  his  own 
time."     The  volume,  which  contained  the  first  of  tht'se 
heads,  was  published  in  1639,  about  two  years  before  his 
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deaib,  with  bis  own  monotations  upioo  the  more  difficult 
placet.    The  second  volume  of  the  f  Councils,"  was  pus 
into  the  hands  of  sir  William  Dugdale,  by  the  direction  of 
Sheldon  and  Hyde.     Sir  William  made  considerable  addi* 
tion^  to  it  out  of  the  archbishop's  registers  and  the  Cotto* 
oian  library;  audit  was  published  in  1664,  but  with  abun- 
dance of  faults,  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  either  the 
copier,  or  corrector,  or  both.     His  revival  of  Saxon  litera« 
ture  was  of  great  importance  to  the  study  of  antiquities. 
He  had  found  the  excellent  use  of  that  language  in  the ' 
whole  course  of  his' studies,  and  much  lamented  the  neglect 
of  it  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  which  was  so  very  general, 
that  he  did  not  then  know  one  man  in  the  world,  who  per- 
fectly understood  it.    This  induced  him  to  found  a  Saxon 
lecture  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  allowing  10/.  per 
annum  to  Mr.  Abraham  Wheelocke,  presenting  him  to  the 
vicarage  of  Middleton  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  giving 
him  likewise  the  profits  of  the  impropriate  rectory  of  the 
same  church ;  both  which  were  intended  by  him  to  be  set- 
tled in  perpetuity  as  an  endowment  of  that  lecture :  but  sir 
Henry  and  his  eldest  son  dying  in  the  compass  of  two  years, 
the  civil  wars  breaking  forth,  and  their  estate  beitig  se- 
questered, the  family  became  incapable  of  accomplishing 
his  design. 

The  last  labour  of  sir  Henry  Spelman  was  his  treatise  on 
**  The  original  growth,  propagation,  and  condition  of  Te- 
nures by  knight  service  in  England,''  a  remarkable  proof 
of  mental  vigour  at  his  very  advanced  age,  for  he  was  now 
approaching  to  eighty.  His  last  days  be  passed  with  his 
son*in*law,  sir  Ralph  Whitfield,  in  Barbican,  at  whose 
bouse  he  died  in  1641,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  interred  with  great  solemnity,  by  order  of  the  king, 
in  Westminster  abbey,  in  the  south  isle,  near  the  door  of 
St.  Nicholas  chapel,  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar,  opposite  to 
the  nK>nument  of  his  friend  Camden. 

His  biogrspher,  Gibson,  characterizes  him  as  a  <<  gen- 
tleman of  great  learning*,  and  a  hearty  promoter  and  en- 


*  The  fuUowing  memorandums  from 
Mr.  Aubrcy'f  MSS.  lately  published, 
nay  not  be  unaccepuble :  *'  Wben  be 
(sir  H.  Spelman)  was  about  10  or  18 
be  went  to  schoule  to  a  cunt  school- 
maitcr,  to  whom  be  had  an  anttpatbio. 
His  master  would  discountenance  him» 
aad  wap  very  severe  to  bim,  and  to  a 


dull  boy  be  would  say,  '  As  very  a 
dunce  as  H.  Spelman.*  Be  was  a  boy 
of  freat  spirit^  and  would  not  leame 
there.  He  was  (upon  bis  importuning) 
tent  to  another  scboolmasur,  and  pro- 
fited very  wellw— -1  have  beard  bisfraad« 
ton  say,  that  the  SpelmaDt'  wiiu  opeA 
late.    He  wai  mwk  perplcied  wita 
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courager  of  it :  in  his  temper  calm  and  sedate,  atid  in  his 
writings,  grave  and  inoiFensive;  a  true  lover  of  the  esta- 
blished churchy  and  a  zealous  maintainer  of  her  rights  and 
privileges.'*  During  the  early  part  of  king  Charles's  dif* 
ferences  with  the  parliament,  he  allowed  that  the  latter  had 
some  ground  for  complaint,  and  that  abuses  prevailed  which 
be  wished  to  see  rectified  ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  infer  from 
this,  as  some  have  done,  that  sir  Henry  Spelman  would 
have  been  less  loyal,  less  a  supporter  of  the  constitution  iii 
church  and  state  than  he  had  always  professed  himself,  had 
he  lived  to  see  the  unhappy  consequences  of  civil  discord. 
As  an  encourager  of  learning,  and  above  all  a  contributor 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  veneration.  He  patronized  Speed 
afkd  Dodsworth,  and  he  brought  forward  Dugdaie. 
'  On  the  death  of  sir  Henry^  his  papers  became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  eldest  son,  sir  John  Spelman,  whom  he  calls 
"^^  the  heir  of  his  studies/*  Sir  John,  whom,  by  the  way. 
Wood  erroneously  calls  sir  Henry *8  ^oun^^f/  son,  received 
great  encouragement  and  assurance  of  favour  from  Charles 
I.  That  king  sent  for  sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  offered  him 
the  mastership  of  Sutton*s  hospital,  with  some  other  advan«> 
tages,  in  consideration  of  bis  good  services  both  to  church 
and  state;  but  sir  Henry,  thanking  his  majesty,  replied, 
'*  that  he* was  very  old,  and  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  but 
should  be  more  obliged,  if  he  would  consider  his  son  :"  on 
"which,  the  king  sent  for  Mr.  Spelman,  and  conferred  that 
and  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him  at  Whitehall  in 
16f  1.  After  the  rebellion  commenced,  his  majesty,  by  a 
letter  under  his  own  hand,  commanded  him  from  his  house  in 
Norfolk,  to  attend  at  Oxford ;  where  he  resided  in  B^a^en- 

l«we-sait«i  and   worldly  troubles^  to  fieighboarti  be  woold  aiwiyi  aak  her 

that  be  wat  about  40  before  he  could  what  of  aotiqoity  the  bad  beard  or  ob- 

tettle  bimtelfe  to  make  any  great  pro*  lerved,  and  if  she  brought  home  no 

grene  in  leamiogt  which  when  he  did,  such  aecoant,  he  would  clride  her  (j^*^ 

we  find  what  great  mooumenU  of  anti-  ingly.) — Sh-  William  Dugdaie  knew  sir 

qoarian  knowledge  he  hath  left  to  the  Henry  Spelman,  and   «ayet  he  was  as 

'Ivorid.— He  was  a  handsome  gentleman  tall  at  his  grandson,  Harry  Spelman. 

(at  appearf  by  bit  picture  in  BibUo-  He  hat  been  told  that  tir  Henry  did  not 

tbeca  Cottoniana)  ttrong  and  valiant,  understand  Latin  perfectly  till  he  was 

and  wore  alwayi  hit  tword,  tilt  he  wat  fourty  years  old.     He  said  to  sir  Wil- 

about  aeveaty  or  more,  whan  finding  liam,  *  We  are  beholden  t'>  Mr:  Speed 

his  leggea  to  faolter  tbrongh  feebleness  and  Stowe  for  stttching  up  for  ut  our 

as  be  was  walking,    *  Now,'  taid  he,  English  histdry.'     It  teema  they  were 

*  'tit  time  to  leave  off  my  tword.' —  both  taylort."  Letters  by  eminf  oC  per- 

Wbttthit  daughter-in-law,  (sir  John't  tont,  1813,  3  vols.  8vo.  , 
wife)  retumed  hom«  from  visiting  her 
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uMa  •olfege^  nd  pm  oftw  «»Ua<l  to  priTate  eouDcil,  wd 
eniploytd  t9  wriM  ••versl  pfip^n  iai  viiidimtiM  of  the  pro- 
CMdiogt  of  ihe  court.  He  wm  ibe  author  of  <*  A  view  of  a. 
Df^pteoaed  book,  entitled, '  Ohservulioaf  upon  bis  Majesty'* 
tale  Anavers  aad  Epialles,**  Oxford,  I6i2,  ito.  His  name 
is  oot  to  it ;  but  Dr.  Barloir,  wbo  bad  received  a  copy  from 
bioii  iufonoed  Wood  that  it  was  eempesed  by  him.  Sir 
Jobu  wrote  aiso  *<  The  case  of  our  affaira  in  law,  religioe, 
and  other  circumstances,  briefly  eaanuned  and  presepted 
to  the  conscience/'  1 643,  4tp.  While  he  was  thus  attendi^ 
ing  the  aflfairs  of  the  public,  and  bis  owe  private  studies^ 
e»  those  would  give  bion  leave,  be  died  July  2$,  1643*  His 
funeral  sermon,  by  his  niiyesty^s  special  order^  was  preaehed 
by  archbishop  Usher.  He  published  the  Saxon  Psalter 
under  the  title  of  **  Pselterium  DavLdis  Latino^ Saxoiiicuai 
3^l^s,"  1^41,  4to,  from  an  old  manuscripl  in  hie  father's 
library,  collated  wiib  three  ether  copies.  He  wrote  also 
the  **  JUife  pf  king  Alfred  the  Great*'  in  Eeglisb,  which  was 
published  by  Hearne  at  Oxfond,  1709,  Hvo,  It  bad  been 
trao^jated  into  Laiin  by  Mr*  Wise,  aod  waa  published  by 
Obpidiah  Walker,  maater  of  Uujversity  eoUege  at  Oxford 
in  1(78,  fol 

Afler  sir  John's  d^alh,  bif  father's  papers  cam6  into  the 
ba^dff  of  bis  son^iu-law,  sir  Bftlpb  Wbitfield.  In  1647,  the 
ref .  jJereo^iab  Stevens,  who  had  assisted  sir  Henry  in  pre- 
paring the  first  volume  oi  the  '*  Councils,"  printed  fremsir 
Henry's  M3S.  a  work  entitled  **  Sir  Henry  Spelmeu's  larger 
Treatise  concerning  Tithes/'  fcc.  in  which  the  author  shewr . 
the'  danger  of  changing  tytbes  for  any  other  kind  of  qiaiii- 
tenaece,  as  of  a  pecuniary  stipend,  which  the  alienation  in 
tbf  value  of  money  migb^  affect  He  observes,  that  any 
change  of  the  laws,  which  have  existed  above  a  thousand 
j^ears,  and  of  a  right  settled  by  common  law,  will  produce 
many  mischiefs,  ^specially  to  the  crown,  in  the  paymant 
of  tenths  and  first-fruits;  and  he  proves  the  propriety  of 
this  kind  of  support  above  all  others,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  it  puts  the  clergy  on  the  same  footing  with  the  people, 
being  equally  gainers  or  losers  according  to  the  prices  in 
times  of  plenty  and  scarcity. 

In  1656,  a  volume  was  published,  entitled  ^*  Villare  An* 
glicum ;  or  a  view  of  the  towns  of  England,  collected  by 
the  appointment,  at  the  charge,  and  for  the  use,  of  that 
learned  antiquary  sir  Heofy  Spehnaii."  Bishop  Nicolson 
thinks  this'was  jointly  oempa«ed  by  sir  Henry  and  Mr.  Dods- 
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wdith.  In  1663,  Mr.  Stevens,  before  mentioned,  who  ap- 
pears to  bare  been  particularly  entrusted  with  such  of  sir 
Henry*s  MSS.  as  might  be  thought  fit  for  the  press,  began 
to  print  bis  *'  History  of  Sacrilege,*'  a  very  singular  attempt 
under  the  existing  gc^YCrnroent,  for  as  sir  Henry  makes  tlie 
alienation  of  church  property  by  our  former  monarchs  to 
be  sacrilege,^  his  arguments  must  have  had  a  very  powerful 
effect  on  those  who  bad  now  overturned  the  whole  property 
and  constitution  of  the  church.^  Accordingly  we  are  told  that 
the  printing  was  interrupted  until  the  fire  of  London,  and 
then  the  whole  was  destroyed  in  that  calamity.  Gibson, 
kowever,  published  it  afterwards  from  the  manuscript  copy 
given  by  bishop  Barlow  to  the  Bodleian  library. 

Among  the  manuscripts  left  by  sir  Henry,  was  *<  A 
Scheme  of  the  Abbreviations,  and  such  other  obsolete 
forms  of  writing  as  occur  in  our  ancient  MSS.  to  fisicilitate 
the  reading  of  ancient  books  and  records.'*  Of  this  we 
have  a  transcript^  purchased  at  Mr.  Gough*s  sale,  entitled 
*' Arcbaismus  Graphicus  ab  Henrico  Speiman,  in  usum  fi- 
liorum  conscriptus.*'  There  were  likewise  found  among 
his  MSS.  **  A  Discourse  on  the  ancient  Government  of 
England  in  general,**  "  Of  Parliaments  in  particular  $**  and 
**  A  Catalogue  of  the  places  and  dtvellings  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  diis  realm,  now  or  of  former  times, 
in  which  their  several  owners  have  ordinary  jurisdiction,  as 
of  a  parcel  of  their  diocese,  though  they  be  situate  within 
the  precinct  of  another  bishop*s  diocese.**  This  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  James  f.  for  the  use 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Some  of  thes^,  and  bis 
ether  miscellaneous  tracts,  were  published  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
afterwards  bishop  of  London,  first  as  ^^  The  'English  Worka 
of  sir  Henry  Spelroan,**  to  which,  in  1691$,  he  added  <'The 
PoHhumous  Works,**  and  both  collections  were  reprinted 
in  one  vol.  fol.  in  i72S.  Some  correspondence  between 
Speiman  and  Wbeelocke  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  No. 
7041. 

Clement  Spelman,  youngest  son  of  sir  Henry,  was  a 
counsellor- at-law,  and  made  puisne  baron  of  the  exche- 
quer upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  published 
some  pieces  relating  to  the  government,  and  a  large  pre- 
ftice  to  his  fatber*s  book,  **  De  non  temerandis  ecclesiis.** 
He  died  in  June  1679,  and  was  interred  in  St  Dunstan*s 
church,  Fleet-sgroeu 
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Edward  Spbuuk,  esq.  the  tnuislator  of  Xenopborr, 
mod  of  Dionjsias  Halicaraassentis,  and  autbor  of  a  Tract 
on  the  Greek  accenta,  who  died  March  12, 1767,  was  great- 
greaUgraDdaoB  of  sir  Henry  Spelman.  ^ . 

SPENCE  (Joseph),  an  English  divine,  and  polite  scho-- 
lar,  was  boro  in  1698,  we  know  not  of  what  parents,  and 
educated  probably  at  Winchester  school,  whence  he  be- 
came a  fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  Nov.  2,  1727;  and  in  that  year  became 
first  known  to  ibe  learned  world  by  *^  An  Essay  on  Popc^s 
Odyssey  ;  in  which  some  particular  beauties  and  blemishes 
of  that  work  are  considered,  in  two  parts,'*  12mo.  ''On 
the  English  Odyssey,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ''  a  criticism  was 
published  by  Spence,  a  man  whose  learning  was  not  very 
great,  and  whose  mind  was  not*  very  powerful.  His  cri- 
ticism, however,  was  commonly  just  9  what  he  thought,  he 
thought  rightly ;  and  his  remarks  were  recommended  by 
his  coolness  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  had  the  first  ex- 
perience of  a  critic  without  malevolence,  who  thought  it 
as  much  his  duty  to  display  beauties  as  expose  faults ;  who 
censured  with  respect,  and  praised  with  alacrity.  With 
this  criticism  Pope  was  so  little  offended,  that  he  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who  lived  with  him  from 
that  time  in  great  familiarity,  attended  him  in  his  last  hours, 
and  compiled  memorials  of  bis  conversation.  The  regard 
of  Pope  recommended  him  to  the  great  and  powerful,  and 
he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments  in  the  church.'*  Dr. 
Warton,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Pope/'  styles  Spence's  judi- 
cious Essay  on  the  Odyssey  "  a  work  of  the  truest  taste ;" 
and  adds,  that  ^*  Pope  was  so  far  from  taking  it  amiss,  that 
it  was  the  origin  of  a  lasting  friendship  betwixt  them.  I 
have  seen,",  says  Dr.  Warton,  "  a  copy  of  this  work,  with  / 
marginal  observations,  written  in  Pope's  own  hand,  and 
generally  acknowledging  tbejastness  of  Spence's  observa- 
tions, and  in  a  few  instances  pleading,  humourously  enough, 
that  some  favourite  lines  might  be  spared.  I  am  indebted,", 
be  addsy  "  to  this  learned  and  amiable  man,  on  whose 
friendship  I  set  the  greatest  value,  for  most  of  the  anec- 
dotes, relating  to  Pope,  mentioned  in  this  work,  which  he  • 
gave  me,  when  I  was  making  him  a  visit  at  Byfleet,  in 
1754."     He  was  elected,  by  the  university,  professor  of 

'  Biog.  Brit. — Gibion't  Life,  prefixed  to  bi»  misctllaneovt  works. — ^Bridg* 
man's  Legal  Bibliography. — Letters  of  Eminent  Persoas,  fcc  3Tolf»  Sro,  lSt3w 
— Usher's  Life,  and  Letters. 
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poetry,  July  11,  1728,  succeeding  the  rev.  iThomas  War- 
ton,  B.  D.  fftther  to  the  learned  brothers,  Dr.  Joseph,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Warton ;  each  of  these  professors  were  twice 
elected  to  their  office,  and  held  it  for  ten  years,  a  period 
as  long  as  the  statutes  will  allow.  Mr.  Spence  wrote  an 
account  of  Stephen  Duck,  which  was  first  published,  as 
a  pamphlet,  in  1731,  and  said  to  be  written  by  ^*  Jo-* 
seph  Spence,  esq.  poetry  professor."  From  this  circum* 
stance  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  not  then  in  orders, 
but  tMs  is  a  mistake,  as  he  was  ordained  in  1724 ;  and  left 
this  pamphlet  in  the  hands  of  his  friend,  Mr  Lowth  *,  to 
be  published  as  soon  as  he  left  England,  with  a  Grub- 
street  title,  which  he  bad  drawn  up  merely  for  a  disguise, 
not  choosing  to  have  it  thought  that  he.published  it  himself. 
It  was  afterwards  much  altered,  and  prefixed  to  Duck's 
poems.  He  travelled  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle  (then 
earl  of  Lincoln)  into  Italy,  where  bin  attention  to  his  noble 
pupil  did  him  the  highest  honour  f.  In  1736,  at  Mr. 
Pope*s  desire,  he  republished  ^  '' Gorboduc,**  with  a  pre- 
face containing  an  account  of  the  author,  the  earl  of  Dorset. 
He  never  took  a  doctor's  degree,  but  quitted  his  fellowship 
on  being  presented  by  the  society  of  New  college  to  the 
rectory  of  Great  Horwood,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1742. 
As  he  never  resided  upon  his  living,  but  in  a  pleasant  house 
and  gardens  lent  to  him  by  his  noble  pupil,  at  Byfleet,  in 
Surrey  (the  rectory  of  which  parish  he  had  obtained  for  his 
friend  Stephen  Duck),  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an 
annual  visit  to  Horwood,  and  gave  away  several  sums  of 
money  to  the  distressed  poor,  and  placed  out  many  of  their 
children  as  apprentices.  In  June  1742,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Holmes  as  his  majesty's  professor  of  modern  history,  at 
Oxford.  His  **  Polymetis,  or  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
agreement  between  the  works  of  the  Roman  Poets,  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Artists,  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
them  mutually  from  each  other,"  was  published  in  folio,  in 


*  Afterwardt  bishop  of  Loudon ; 
who  honoured  Mr.  NichoU  with  much 
uMlal  iaformatioo  on  the  lubject  of 
this  meoioir. 

f  The  mortiftcotioD  which  Dr.  Qod- 
dard,  matter  of  Clare- hall,  his  grace's 
Cambridf  a  tutor,  felt  by  this  appoint- 
maot,  piobab!y  occasioned  the  extra- 
ordinary^ dedication  to  the  duk^  pro* 
ixedtoHii  •<  Sermons/'  1781,  8ro. 


I  In  a  malicnaot  epistle  ffom  Coril 
to  Pope,  1737,  Mr.  Spence  is  intro- 
duced as  an  early  patron  of  the  late 
ingeaions  R.  Bodsley » 
**  Tts  kind,  indcttit  a  Livery  mote 
to  aidp 
Who  soribbles  fkroes  te  augment  hfs 

trade  I 
Where  you  and  Spence  and  GtoTer 

drive  the  nail, 
The  derii'i  jp  it  if  the  plot  should  fail.*' 
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1747.  Of  ibis  work  of  acknowledged  uste  mad  leerningy 
Mr.  Gray  has  been  thought  to  speak  too  oontenptuously 
in  his  Letters.  His  chief  objection  is,  that  the  author  has 
illustrated  bis  subject  from  the  Romany  and  not  from  the 
Greek  poeu;  that  is,  that  he  has  not  performed  what  be 
never  undertook ;  nay,  what  he  expressly  did  not  under* 
ul(e.  A  third  edition  appeared  in  folio  in  1774,  and  the 
abridgment  of  it  by  N.  Tindal  has  been  frequently  printed 
in  8vo.  There  is  a  pamphlet  with  Spence's  name  to  it  in 
MS.  as  the  author,  called  <^  Plain  Matter  of  Fact,  or^  a 
short  review  of  the  reigns  of  our  Popish  Princes  since  the 
Reformation ;  in  order  to  shew  what  we  are  to  expect  if 
another  should  happen  to  reign  over  us.  Part  I.*'  1748^ 
12mo.  He  was  instfilled  prebendary  of  the  seventh  stall  at 
Durham,  May  24,  1754  ;  and  published  in  that  year  '^  An 
account  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Poems  of  Mr.  Black* 
lock,  student  of  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,**  8vo,  which 
was  afterwards  prefixed  to  bis  poems.  The  prose  pieces 
which  he  printed  in  *'  The  Museum'*  be  collected  and 
published,  with  some  others,  in  a  pamphlet  called  **  Mo* 
ralities,  by  sir  Harry  Beaumont,**  1753.  Under  that  name 
he  published,  **  Crito,  or  a  Dialogue  on  Beauty,"  and  <*  A 
particular  account  of  the  emperor  of  China's  Gardens,  near 
Pekin,  in  a  letter  fronx  F.  Attiret,  a  French  missionary  new 
employed  by  that  emperor  to  paint  the  apartments  in  those 
gardens,  to  his  friend  at  Paris;**  both  in  1752,  Hvo,  and 
both  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  **  Fugitive  Pieces."  He  wrote 
<^  An  Epistle  from  a  Swiss  officer  to  bis  friend  at  Homey*' 
first  printed  in  *'  The  Museum,'*  and  since  in  the  third 
volume  of  *^  Doddey^s  Collection."  The  several  copies 
published  under  his  name  in  the  Oxf6rd  Verses  are  pre« 
served  by  Nichols,  in  the  <<  Select  CeUection,"  1781.  In 
1758  he  published  '<  A  Parallel,  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch^ 
between  a  most  celebrated  Man  of  Florence  (MagUabecchi)^ 
and  one  scarce  ever  heard  of  in  England  (Robert  Hill,  the 
Hebrew  Taylor),"  12mo,  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill.  In 
the  same  year  he  took  a  tour  into  Scotland,  which  is  wel| 
described  in  an  affectionate  letter  to  Mr.  Shenstone^  in  a 
collection  of  several  letters  published  by  Mr.  Hull  in  1778. 
In  1763  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Warton  seyeral  excellent 
remarks  on  Virgil,  which  he  had  made  when  he  was  abroad^ 
and  some  few  of  Mr.  Pope's.-^West  Finchale  Priory  (the 
scene  of  the  holy  Godric^s  miracles  and  austerities,  who, 
from  an  itinerant  merchant,  turned  hermit,  and  wore  out 
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tbred  sttits  of  in»  cloAths),  iras  now  becoioe  Mr.  Spencers 
roireat,  being^p«t  of  bis  prebeodal  estaie.  In  17G4  he 
WM  well  pourtrsyed  by  Mr.  James  Ridleyi  in  hit  admirable 
*^  Tales  of  the  Genii/*  under  ibe  name  of  **  Pbesoi  Eoifeps 
(bk  name  read  backwards)  denrtse  of  the  groves,"  and 
a  panegyrieal  letter  from  bim  to  that  ingenious  nioralitft, 
under  the  same  signaturei  ts  inserted  in  **  Letters  of 
Eminent  Persons^''  vol.  III.  p.  139.  In  1764  be  paid  the 
last  kind  office  to  the  remains  of  bis  friend  Mr.  Dodsley, 
who  died  on  a  visit  to  bim  at  Durham.  He  dosed  his  li- 
terary labours  with  *'  Remarks  and  Dissertations  on  Virgil ; 
wilb  some  other  classical  observations;  by  the  late  Mr< 
Heldswortb.  Published,  with  several  notes  and  additional 
remarks,  by  Mr.  Spence,"  4to.  This  volume,  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  printed  off  in  1767,  was  pablished  in 
February  1768;  and  on  the  20tb  of  Atlgost  following,  Mr, 
Spence  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  a  caiial  in  bis  garden 
at  ByQeet  in  Surrey.  Being,  when  tbe  accident  bappenedi 
quite  alone,  it  could  only  be  conjectured  in  wbat  manner 
it  happened ;  but  it  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  fit  while  be  was  standing  near  tbe  brink  of 
tbe  water.  He  was  found  flattupon  his  face,  at  the  edge« 
where  the  water  was  too  shallow  to  cover  his  head,  or  any 
part  of  bis  body.  He  was  interred  at  Byfleet  chtircb,  where 
is  a  marble  tablet  inscribed  to  his  memory.  Tbe  duke  of 
Newcastle  possesses  some  MS  volumes  of  anecdotes  of 
eoftinent  writers,  collected  by  Mr.  Spence,  wbo  in  bis  Iif4* 
time  communicated  to  Dr.  Warton  as  many  of  them  as  re* 
lated  to  Pope ;  and,  by  permission  of  tbe  noble  owner,  Dr* 
Johnson  has  made  many  extracts  from  them  in  bis  '*  Lives 
ct  tbe  English  Poets.  *'  These  have  lately  been  announced 
for  publication.  Mf.  Spenee*s  Ejcplanation  of  an  antique 
Marble  at  Clandon  place,  Surrey,  is  in  **  Gent.  Mag."  1772^ 
p.  176.  **  Mr.  Spence's  character,"  says  a  gentleman  wbo 
had  seen  this  memoir  before  it  was  transplanted  into  the 
present  work,  ''  is  properly  delineated  ;  and  his  Pulymetis 
is  jnstly  vindicated  from  tbe  petty  criticisms  of  the  fastidious 
Gray*.    In  Dr.  Johnsoa's  masterly  preface  to  Dryden, 

*  Maioa  ioformt  ug  that  Gray'i  ri-  of  true  tafte,  that  this  frippery  modt 

dtcole  it  applied  to  tbe  Platonic  way  of  of  compotiiion  will  never  come  into 

4iftAigw,«hioii  be  adds,  ••  Lord Shaftrs-  fathion  again;    cspeeially  »iace   Dn 

bury  «aa  ibe  Ant  wbo  brought  into  Nurd  baa  pointed  oat,  by  exaaipW  af 

Yogue,  and  Mr.  Spence,  (if  we  except  well  aa  precept,  wh«reio  tbe  tnie  beatt« 

a  few  Scotch  writera)  the  latt  wbo  prac-  ty  of  dialugae*  writing  oooaitta.**    Ma- 

~  it.   Aa  It  hai  now  been  laid  aiide  aon'i  Life  of  Griiy,  toI.  II.  p.  46,  oer- 


aooic  yssr^  we  may  bopci  for  tbe  take     uto  edition. 
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be  obiervesi  that  *  we  do  notalwayiitnowoiirown  motiires.' 
Shall  we  then  presume  to  attribute  the  frigid  mention  of 
the  truly  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Spence,  in  the  pre-* 
£ice  to  Pope,  to  a  prejudice  conceived  against  him  on 
.  account  of  his  preference  of  blank  verse  to  rhyme  in  his 
'  Essay  on  Mr.  Pope's  Odyssey  ;V  a  work,  which  for  sound 
criticism*  and  candid  disquisition,  is  almost  without  a  pa- 
rallel ?  The  judicious  Dr:  Warton^is  sentiments  with  re- 
spect to  it  may  be  seen  in  his  admirable  '*  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope:'*  and  bishop  Lowth,  whose 
learning  and  genius  are  indisputable,  expresses  himself  ia 
the  following  manner  in  a  note  on  his  twelfth  prelection 
on  Hebrew  poetry  :  *^  Hobo  autem  vide  accurate  et  scienter 
explicata'  k  viro  doctissimo  Josepho  Spence  in  Opere 
erudito  juxta  atque  elegauti  cui  titulus  Polymetis."  ' 

SPENCER  (John),  a  learned  divine,  was  a  native  of 
Bocton  under  Blean,  in  Kent,  where  he  was  baptised, 
Oct.  31,  1630.  While  an  infant  he  lost  his  father,  who, 
leaving  htm  in  very  narrow  circum>tances,  the  care  and 
expence  of  his  education  was  undertaken  by  an  uncle.  By 
bim  he  was  sent  to  the  free  school  at  Canterbury,  where 
he  made  great  proficiency, 'and  became  a  *  king's  schplar. 
^t  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  rt* cummemled  by  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Jackson,  then  the  only  prebendary  of  that  church,  to 
a  Parker  scholarship  in  Corpus  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  admitted,  March  25,  1645.  Under  Mr. 
Richard  Kennet,  an  excellent  tutor,  an  ancestor  of  the 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  he  applied  with  great  assiduity  to 
his  studies,  and  having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  that  of  A.  B. 
in  1648,  and  of  A.  M.  in  1652,  be  was  chosen  fellow  of  his 
college  in  16^5.  About  this  tiroe  his  uncle,  who  had 
hitherto  supported  his  education^  died,  and  having  k^t  an 
^xact  account  of  what  he  had  expended,  left  the  same  un- 
cancelled, and  his  executors  and  sons  immediately  sned 
Mr.  Spencer  for  the  debt,  which  he  was  totally  unablO'to 
pay.  In  this  perplexity  he  found  friends  in  the  college, 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Tenison,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  raised  a  loan  among  them  sufficient  to 
extricate  him  from  the  rigour  of  his  unworthy  relations. 
He  now  also  became  a  tutor,  and  entering  into  holy  orders 
was  appointed  one  of  the  university  preachers,  and  serv64 
the  cures,  first  of  St.  Gyles's,  and  then  of  St  Benedictj^ 

*  NichoKVPoem* — and  Bowyer.— BowIc«*«  edition  of  Popt'g  Works. 
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in  Cambridge.  lo  1659  be  proceeded  B.  D.  As  he  was 
not  disturbed  in  bis  fellowship,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
be  acquiesced  in  the  measures  taken  during  the  usurpation, 
without  approving  them.  He  was  soon,  however,  released 
from  this  painful  restraint  by  the  restoration,  on  which 
event  he  preached  a^  sermon  before  the  university,  Jnne 
28»  1660,  which  was  printed  the  same  year,  under  the 
title  of  *^  The  Kighteous  Ruler.*'  He  published  about 
three  years  after,  a  preservative  against  the  prophecies  in 
which  the  fanatics  of  that  day  dealt  very  largely.  This  he 
entitled  *^  A  discourse  concerning  Prodigies,  wherein  the 
vanity  of  presages  by  them  is  reprehended,  and  their  true 
and  proper  ends  asserted  and  vindicated."  A  second  edi- 
tion of  this  seasonable  and  learned  work,  corrected  and 
enlarged,  was  published  at  London,  1665,  8vo;  when  was 
added  to  it,  "  A  discourse  concerning  vulgar  Prophecies ; 
wherein  the  vanity  of  receiving  them,  as  the  certain  indi- 
cations of  any  future  event,  is  discovered  ;  and  some  cha- 
racters of  distinction  between  true  and  pretended  prophets 
are  laid  down.**  In  this  last- mentioned  year  be  proceeded 
D.  D.  and  in  1667  was  presented  by  bis  college  to  the 
rectory  of  Landbeach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  Aug.  3,  was 
elected  master  of  the  college.  In  this  offiee  he  shewed 
himself  not  only  a  lover  of  learning,  but  a  great  encourager 
of  it  in  others,  as  the  many  salutary  regulations  made  in 
his  time  concerning  the  discipline  and  exercises  of  the 
college  amply  testify  ;  and  the  society  had  such  an  opinion 
of  his  judgment  and  integrity,  that  he  was  generally  made 
the  arbiter  of  their  differences. 

While  he  was  vice*chanceIlor,  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university^  and  upon  his  in- 
stalment Dr.  Spencer  addressed  his  grace  in  a  speeob, 
published  by  Hearne  in  his  appeudix  to  the  ^*  Vindicisa 
Tho.  Caii.**  Mr.  Masters  mentions  it  as  somewhat  singular, 
that  Dr.  Spenper,  while  holding  the  high  office  of  head  of 
a  house,  was  suspended  by  Dr.  Borde,  surrogate  to  tha 
official,  for  not  appearing  at  the  archdeacon's  visitation, 
but  what  the  issue  was  he  has  not  discovered.  Dr.  Spencer 
had  contracted  an  early  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Hill,  who  was  admitted  of  Corpus  about  the  same 
time  with  himself,  which,  notwithstanding  their  differing 
in  their  opinions,  Hill  being  a  non-conformist,  continued 
to  the  end  of  the .  life  of  the  latter.  This  appears  by.  a  cor- 
respondence, referred  to  by  Calamy,  in  which  the  dwiQr 
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expretsci  a  high  regard  and  aflection  for  bia^  and  made 
him  tone  kind  and  generous  oiFers  whenever  he  sboald 
liaye  a  ton  fit  to  send  to  the  university.  His  charityi  indeed^ 
to  Bon-conformist  ministers,  if  good  and  pioas  men,  seems 
to  hare  been  so  extensrre,  that  be,  with  the  learned  Dr. 
Henvy  More,  made  one  of  tbero,  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  their 
aimoner  in  tliis  branch  of  it.  And  so  great  a  respect  had 
be  for  his  totor,  Mr.  Kennet,  who  was  a  sufferer  in  this 
cause,  that  he  not  only  frequently  visited  him  as  long  as 
he  lived,  but  was  kind  to  bis  poor  widow  for  his  sake. 

About  a  month  after  being  elected  master  of  Corpus,  be 
was  preferred  by  the  king  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury, 
in  1672  to  a  prebend  of  Ely,  and  in  1677  to  the  deanery 
of  that  chnrcb.  In  1669  he  published  a  Latin  dissertation 
concerning  Urim  and  Thnmnlim,  reprinted  in  1670.  In 
168S  be  resigned  the  rectory  of  Landbeach  in  favour  of 
bis  kinsman,  William  Spencer,  A»  M.  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege; and  1685  published  at  Cambridge,  in  2  vols,  folio, 
his  celebrated  work,  ^  De  legibtis  Hebfoiorom  rituaiibus 
et  earom  rationibus  Itbri  tres.'*  His  professed  view  in  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  was  to  vindicate 
the  ways  of  God  to  men,  and  clear  the  Deity,  as  be  tetls 
in  his  preface,  from  arbitrary  and  fantastic  humour ;  with 
which  some,  not  discerning  these  reasons,  had  been  ready 
to  charge  him,  and  thence  had  fallen  into  unbelief.  But 
this  attempt  very  much  displeased  all  those,  who  think  the 
divinity  of  any  doctrine  or  institution  weakened,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  proved  to  be  rational ;  and  one  great  ob- 
jection to  it,  even  among  some  who  are  not  irrationalists, 
is,  the  learned  author's  having  advanced,  that  many  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  nation  are  deduced  from  the 
praotic4ss  of  their  heathen  and  idolatrous  neighbours.  This 
position  gave  no  small  oiFeoce,  as  greatly  derogatory  frt>ni 
the  divine  institution  of  those  rites ;  and  many  writers  at- 
tacked it  both  at  home  and  abroad,  partfcolarly  Herman 
Wiuiusin  his  *<  iEgyptiaca,"  sir  John  Marsbam,  Cadmet, 
and  fihuekford.  His  position  has  been,  since  their  time,, 
shortly  and  ably  tefuted  in  a  treatise  by  Dr.  ^  oodward,  en* 
titled  **  A  Discourse  on  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians,*' communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Dr. 
Lort  in  1775,  and  more  recently  (1799)  by  the  late  Rev. 
William  Jones,  in  bis  *^  Consideraftions  oti  the  religious  Wor- 
ship of  the  Heathens.**  Mr.  Jones  say8>  that  th.  SpMt^r, 
<<  pseposteroosly  deduced  tbe  rites  of  tbe  H^rews  Atom 
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the  rJt^  of  cbe  Henlfi^ns;  and  ao  produced  a  work  of  learned 
appearance,  and  eonposed  in  elegant  Latin,  but  disgrace- 
ful to  Christian  divinity,  dishonourable  to  the  church  of 
England,  and  affording  a  very  bad  example  to  vain  schoiaris 
who  should  succeed  him."  Others,  however,  saw  no  ill  con- 
sequences from  admitting  it  i  and  the  work  upon  the  whole 
has  been  highly  valuedi  for  extensive  erudition  and  research* 
The  author  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  it,  particularly  with 
the  addition  of  a  fourth  book  ;  and  bis  papers,  being  com- 
mitted at  his  death  to  archbishop  Tenisoii,  were  bequeathed 
by  that  prelate  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  together 
with  the  sum  of  50/.  to  forward  the  printing  of  them.  At 
length  Mr.  Leonard  Chappelow,  fellow  of  St.  John*s-coU 
lege^  and  professor  of  Arabic,  being  deputed  by  the  uni- 
versity, and  offered  the  reward,  undertook  a  new  edition  of 
this  work,  with  the  author's  additions  and  improvementa ; 
and  published  it  at  Cambridge,  in  1727,  in  2  vols,  folio.  It 
was  also  previously  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  1 686,  4to  ^ 
and  at  Lnipaic  in  1705.  i 

Dr.  Spencer  died  May  27,  1695,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Corpus-col- 
lege. To  this  college  such  was  his  liberality,  that  Mr. 
Masters  says  **  he  far  exceeded  all  former  benefactors.*'  In 
16S7,  be  purchased  an  estate  at  Elmington,  an  hamlet  be*, 
longing  to  Oundle  in  Northamptonshire,  which  cost  hjoi 
3600/.  and  settled  it  by  a  deed  of  gift  on  the  college,  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  mastership,  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships,  &c. ;  and,  in  his  will,  bequeathed  various  stims  tp  the 
society^  to  the  church  and  deanery  of  Ely,  and  tp  the  poor, 
of  the  parishes  in  which  he  had  officiated.  He  married  Hao* 
nab,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Pullen  of  Hereford,  by  whom  be 
had  a  aon  and  daughter,  but  neither  survived  him. ' 

SPENER  (Phiup  Jambs),  a  celebrated  Lutheran  divine 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  but  born  in  Alsatia,  Jan^  II, 
1635,  was  one  of  those  who  first  endeavoured  to  free  di- 
vinity from  scholastic  subtleties,  and  captious  questions, 
and  to  introduce  a  more  plain  and  popular  m^tuod  of  teacbi 
ing  theology.  He  succeeded,  in  a  great  mecUMr^^,  though 
not  universally ;  and,  about  1680,  became  ui>' ^^xinder  ofa 
new  sect,  styled  Pieiisis.  It  originated  in  cer  an  private 
societies  formed  by  him  at  Frankfort,  with  a  de:»>gu  to  rouse 
the  lukewarm  from  their  indifference,  and  excite  a  spirit  of 

>  Bios.  Brit.— MMUr's  Bistory  of  C.  C.  C.  C. 
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▼igour  and  resolution  in  those  who  hefore  had  silently  la- 
mented the  progress  of  impiety.  The  effect  of  these  pious 
meetings  was  greatly  increased  hy  a  book  pablished  by  this 
able  and  well-meaning  man,  entitled  ^*  Pious  Desires,'*  in 
which  he  exhibited  a  striking  view  of  the  disorders  of  the 
church,  and  proposed  the  suitable  remedies.  His  irork 
was  approved ;  but  the  remedies  he  proposed  fell  into  un* 
skilful  hands,  and  were  administered  without  sagacity  and 
prudence. 

The  religious  meetings,  or  Colleges  qfPietjfj  as  they  were 
called,  tended,  in  several  instances,  to  in6ame  the  people 
with  a  blind  and  intemperate  zeal,  and  produced  tumults,  , 
and  various  complaints ;  till  at  length,  in  many  places,  se* 
▼ere  laws  were  passed  against  the  Pietists.  Spener  settled 
for  a  time  at  Dresden,  and  afterwards  nt  Berlin,  where  he 
held  important  offices  of  ecclesiastical  trust  under  the  eiec^ 
tor  of  Brandenburg,  and  where  he  died  iii  1705,  aged 
seventy.  •  He  was  a  man  of  eloquence  and  piety  ;  and  cer- 
tainly far  from  intending  to  produce  disseutions  and 
schisms.  His  pious  works  were  published  in  the  German 
hinguage ;  but  he  wrote  some  in  Latin  on  genealogy  and 
heraldry ;  such  as  ^*  Opus  heraldicum  :"  ^*  Tbeatrum  no- 
bilitatis :''  **  Sylloge  historico-genealogica,"  kc.  His  son, 
James  Charles  Spener,  wrote  a  **  Historia  Gerihanica  uni* 
▼ersalis  et  pragmatica,*'  2  vols.  8vo,  and  *^  Notitla  Ger- 
manise antiques,"  1717,  4to,  both  works  of  authority.  He 
died  in  1730.  ^ 

SPENSER  (Edmund),  ajustly  celebrated  English  poet, 
descehded  from  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Spen- 
ser, was'i>orn  in  London,  in  East  Smithfield  by  the  Tower, 
probably  about  1 5SS.  In  what  school  he  received  the  first 
part  of  his  education,  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  was  ' 
admitted,  as  a  sizer,  of  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge, 
May  20,  1 569,  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
January  16,  1572-3,  and  to  that  of  master  of  arts  June  36, 
1576.  Of  his  proficiency  during  this  time,  a  favourable 
opinion  may  be  drawn  from  the  many  classical  allusions  in 
his  works,  while  their  moral  tendency,  which,  if  not  uni- 
form, was  more  general  than  that  of  the  writings  of  his  con- 
temporaries, incline  us  to  hope,  that  his  conduct  was  ir* 
reproachable. 

1  Morcri.^Dict.  Hiit.— Mosheim. 
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At  Cambridge  be  formed  an  intimacy  with  Gabriel  Har- 
vey,  first  of  Christ*s-coilege,  afterwards  of  Trinity-hall, 
irbo  became  doctor  of  laws  in  1^85,  and  survived  his  friend 
moK  than  thirty  years.  Harvey  was  a  scholar,  and  a  poet 
of  DO  mean  estimation  in  his  own  time.  He  appears  also 
as  a  critic,  lo  whose  judgment  Spenser  frequently  appeals, 
looking  up  to  him  with  a  reverence  for  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  account.  We  are,  however,  much  indebted  to  his  cor* 
respondenee  with  Spenser,  for  many  interesting  particulars 
relating  to  the  life  and  studies  of  the  latter,  although  some 
of  them  afford  little  more  than  probable  conjectures.  It  is 
now  fiilly  disproved  that  Spenser  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  a  fellowship  in  Pembroke-hall,  in  competition 
with  Andrews,  afterwards  successively  bishop  of  Chiches* 
ter,  Ely,  and  Winchester.  The  rival  of  Andrews  was  Tho- 
mas Dove,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peterborough.  But  from 
one  of  Harvey's  letters  to  Spenser  it  appears  that  some 
disagreement  had  taken  place  between  our  poet  and  the 
master  oc  tutor  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  which 
terminated  his  prospects  of  farther  advancement  in  it,  with- 
out lessening  his  veneration  for  the.  university  at  large,  of 
which  he  always  speaks  with  filial  regard. 

When  he  left  Cambridge  he  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to 
reside  with  some  friends  in  the  North  of  England,  proba- 
bly as  a  tutor.  At  what  time  he  began  to  display  his  poeti- 
cal powers  is  uncertain,  but  as  genius  cannot  be  long  con- 
cealed, it  is  probable  that  he  was  already  known  as  a  votary 
of  the  Muses  among  his  fellow-students.  There  are  several 
poems  in.  the  **  Theatre  for  Worldlings,"  a  collection  pub- 
lished in  the  year  in  which  he  became  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  are  thought  to  have  come  from  his  pen.  The 
^  Visions,'*  in  this  work,  were  probably  the  first  sketch  of 
those  which  now  form  a  part  of  his  acknowledged  produce 
tions.  Absolute  certainty,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  in 
fixing  the  chronology  of  his  early  poems;  but  it  may  be 
conjectured,  with  great  probability,  that  his  muse  would 
not  be  neglected  at  an  age  when  it  is  usual  to  court  her  fa- 
vours, and  at  which  he  had  much  leisure,  the  scenery  of 
nature  before  his  eyes,  and  no  serious  cares  to  disturb  his 
enthusiasm*  His  '*  Sbepheard's  Calender*'  was  publithed 
in  1579.  The  tenderness  of  complaint  in  this  elegant  poem, 
appears  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  mistress  whom  be  haa 
recorded  under  the  name  of  Rosalind ;  and  who,  after  tri- 
fling with  his  afFection,  preferred  his  rival.    He  is  supposed 
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also  to  altudc  to  tbe  cruelty  of  this  Mine  lady  in  book  VI.  of 
the  *'  Faerie  Qoeene/*  under  the  name  of  Mirabella. 

Tbe  year  preceding  tbe  pubhcHlton  of  this  poem,  he  bad 
bees  advised  by  his  iriend  Harvey  to  remove  to  London, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  by  him 
recommended  to  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Leicester.  There  ia 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  however,  among  Spenser^s 
biographers,  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  tbe  former  of  these 
events.  Some  suppose  that  bis  acquaintance  with  sir 
Philip  Sidney  was  the  consequence  of  bis  having  presented 
to  him  the  ninth  canto  of  the  *<  Faerie  Queene.'*  Others 
think  that  his  first  introduction  was  owing  to  the  dedication 
of  the  <^  Shepheard*s  Calender,'*  but  a  long  letter  from 
Spenser  to  Harvey,  which  Mr.  Todd  has  preserved,  proves 
that  he  was  known  to  Sidney  previous  to  tbe  publication  of 
tbe  ''  Shepheard's  Calender"  in  1579. 

It  is  certain  that  in  consequence  of  this  introduction,  by 
whatever  means  procured,  he  became  a  welconse  guest  in 
sir  Philip's  family,  and  was  invited  to  their  seat  at  Pens- 
burst  in  Kent,  where  it  is  conjectured  that  he  wrote  at 
least  the  ninth  eclogue.  Under  such  patronage,  tbe  dedi* 
cation  of  the  <^  Calender,''  when  finished;  to  *'  Maister  Phi- 
lip Sidney,"  became  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spectful acknowledgment  for  the  kindness  be  had  received. 
The  praise,  however,  bestowed  on  this  poem  was  but  mo* 
derate^  and  the  name  of  the  author  appears  to  have  been 
for  some  time  not  generally  known.  Dove,  whose  trans- 
lation of  it  into  Latin  is  extant  in  the  library  of  Caius 
college,  Cambridge,  speaks  of  it  not  only  as  an  **  un- 
owned" poem,  but  as  almost  buried  in  oblivion.  On  the 
other  hand,  Abraham  Fraunce,  a  barrister  as  well  as  a  poet 
of  that  time,  selected  from  it  examples  to  illustrate  his 
work  entitled  '*  The  Lawier's  Logike ;"  but  Fraunce,  it 
my  be  said,  was  tbe  friend  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,-  and 
wotild  naturally  be  made  acquainted,  and  perhaps  induced 
to  admire  the  productions  of  a  poet  whom  be  favoured. 

Tbe  patronage  of  men  of  genius  in  Spencer's  age  was 
frequently  exerted  in  procuring  for  them  public  em- 
ployments, and  Spenser,  we  find,  was  very  early  initro- 
duced  into  tbe  business  of  active  life.  In  July  1580, 
V^ben  Arthur  lord  Grey  of  Wilton  departed  from  England, 
as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Spenser  was  appointed  hi* 
secretary, .  probably  on  the  reoommeadation  of  the  ea«l  of 
Leicester.    Although  tbe  office  of  secretary  was  not  at  that 
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tiflse  of  the  stme  importAoce  it  is  novr,  tod  mivcb  ought 
not  be  eipected  to  official  business  from  a  scholar  and  a 
poet,  yet  Spenser  appears  to  have  entered  with  zeal  into 
potttical  afbirs,  as  far  as  ibey  were  connected  with  the 
character  uf  the  lord  lieatenant.  In  bis  *'  View  of  the  State 
•f  Ireland/*  which  was  written  long  after,  he  takes  frequent 
opportunities  to  vindicate  the  measure^  and  reputation  of 
that  aohlenian,  and  has,  indeedi  ^evidently  studied  the  poli- 
tics of  Ireland  wiih  great  success. 

After  holding  this  situation  about  two  years,  lord  Grey' 
returned  to  England,  and  was  probably  accompanied  by  hi^ 
secretary.  Their  coooection  was  certainly  not  dissolved, 
for  in  1586,  Spenser  obtained,  by  his  lordship's  interest, 
and  that  of  Leicester  and  Sidney,  a  grant  of  three  thou- 
sand and  twenty-eight  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out  of 
the  forfeited  lands  of  the  earl  of  Desmond.  As  far  as  sir 
Philip  Sidney  was  concerned,  this  was  the  la$t  act  of  bis 
kindness  to  our  poet,  for  he  died  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  Such  were  the  terms  of  the  royal  pateiyt,  that 
Spenser  was  now  obliged  to  return  to  Ireland,  in  order 
to  cultivate  the  land  assigned  him.  He  accordingly  fixed 
his  residence  at  Kiicolman,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  a  place 
which  topographers  have  represented  as  admirably  accom- 
modated to  the  taste  of  a  poet  by  its  romantic  Itpd  diver- 
sified scenery.  Here  he  was  visited  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  on  his  first  arrival  in 
Ireland,  who  proved  a  second  Sidney  to  his  poetical  ar- 
dour, and  appears  to  have  urged  hiqa  to  thet  compositioB 
which  constitutes  his  highest  fame.  In  1590  he  published 
**  The  Faerie  Queene ;  dispoaed  into  Twelve  fiookiy  fa- 
shioning XII  Morall  Vertues.** 

-  This  edition  contains  only  the  first  three  books.  To  the 
end  of  the  third  were  annexed,  besides  the  letter  to  Ra- 
leigh, the  poetical  commendations  of  friends  to  whose  jodg*- 
ment  the  poem  had  been  suboaitted.  The  names  of  RaWgh 

Jnd  Harvey  are  discernible,  but  the  others  are  concealed 
inder  initials.  These  are  followed  by  his  own  **  Sonnets** 
to  various  persons  of  distinction,  the  number  of  which  is 
augmented  in  the  edition  of  1596.  Mr.  Todd  reoaarks 
that  in  that  age  of  adulation,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  au- 
thor to  present,  with  a  c^y  of  his  publication,  a  poetical 
addresa  to  his  superiors.  It  was  no  less  the  custom  abe, 
to  pc^nt  them  afterwards,  and,  we  may  readily  soppoae, 
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with  the  full  consent  of  the  parties  to  wboin  they  were 
addressed. 

It  appears  certain  that  these  three  books  of  the  *^  Faerie 
Queene**  were  written  in  Ireland.  In  a  conversation,  ex« 
tracted  from  his  friend  Ludowick  Bryskett's  ^  Discourse 
of  Civill  Life,"  and  which  is  said  to  have  passed  in  that 
country,  Spenser  is  made  to  say,  **  I  have  already  under- 
uken  a  work  in  heroical  versC)  under  the  title  of  a  Faerie 
Queene,  tending  to  represent  all  the  moral  virtues,  assign- 
ing  to  every  virtue  a  knight,  to  be  patron  and  defender  of 
the  same ;  in  whose  actions  feats  of  armes  and  chivalry^ 
'  the  operations  of  that  virtue,  whereof  he  is  the  protestor, 
are  to  be  expressed ;  and  the  vices  and  unruly  appetites 
that  oppose  themselves  against  the  same,  to  be  beaten 
downe  and  overcome." 

Such  was  his  original  design  in  this  undertaking,  and 
having  prepared  three  books  for  the  -  press,  it  is  probable 
that  he  accompanied  Raleigh  to  England,  with  a  view  to 
publish  it.  Raleigh  afterwards  introduced  him  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  favour  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  ex- 
'tended  to  his  being  appointed  poet  laureate ;  but  Elizabeth^ 
as  Mr.  Malone  has  accurately  proved,  had  no  poet  laureate. 
Indeed,  in  February  1590-1,  she  conferred  on  Spenser  a 
pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  the  grant  of  which  was  dis- 
covered some  years  ago,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  and 
this  pension  he  enjoyed  till  bis  death,  but  the  title  of 
laureate  was  not  given  in  his  patent,  nor  in  that  of  his  two 
immediate  successors. 

The  discovery  of  this  patent  by  Mr.  Malone,  is  of  farther  im- 
portance, as  tending  to  rescue  the  character  of  Lord  Burleigh 
from  the  imputation  of  being  hostile  to  our  poet.  The  oldest 
date  of  this  reproach  is  in  ^<  Fuller's  Worthies,*'  a  book  pub- 
lished at  the  distance  of  more  than  seventy  years ;  and  on  this 
authority,  which  has  been  copied  by  almost  all  the  biogra- 
phers of  Spenser,  it  has  been  said  that  Burleigh  inter- 
cepted the  pension,  as  too  much  to  be  given  <*  to  a  ballad 
maker,"  and  that  when  the  queen,  upon  Spenser's  pre- 
senting some  poems  to  her,  ordered  him  the  gratuity  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  Burleigh  asked,  ^^  What !  all  this  for 
a  song !"  on  which  the  queen  replied,  "  Then  give  htm 
what  isreason^"  The  story  concludes,  that  Spenser  having 
long  waited  in  vain  far  the  fulfilment  of  the  royal Hirder, 
presented  to  her  the  foltowing  ridiculous  memorial : 
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*^  I  was  promiaed  on  a  time. 
To  have itasonfor my rhime : 
Fi'oin  that  time  unto  thb  season 
I  receiv'd  nor  rhime  nor  reason.". 

On  which  he  was  immediately  paid  ;  but  for  the  whole  o^ 
this  representation,  there  appears  neither  foundation  nor 
authority. 

After  the  publication  of  the  ''  Faerie  Queene,"  Spenser 
returoed  to  Ireland.  During  his  absence  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  the  fame  he  had  now  obtained,  induced  bis 
bookseller  to  collect  and  print  his  smaller  pieces,  one  of 
which  only  is  said  to  have  been  a  republication.  The  title 
of  this  collection  is,  '^  Complaints,  containing  sundrie 
small  Poemes  of  the  World's  Vanitie,  viz.  1.  The  Ruines  of 
Time.  2.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses.  3.  Virgil's  Gnat 
4.  Prosopopoia,  or  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale.  5.  The  Ruines 
of  Kome,  by  Bellay.  6.  Muiopotmos,  or  the  Tale  of  the 
Butterflie.  7.  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanitie.  8.  Bellaye^s 
Visions,     y.  Petrarche's  Visions." 

Spenser  appears  to  bave  returned  to  London  about  the 
endof  1591,  as  bis  next  publication,  the  beautiful  elegy 
on  Douglas  Howard,  daughter  of  Henry  lord  Howard,  en- 
titled '*  Daphnaida,''  is  dated  Jan.  1,  1591-2.  From  this 
period  there  is  a  long  interval  in  the  history  of  our  poet, 
which  was  probably  passed  in  Ireland,  but  of  which  we 
have  no  account.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  cKd 
not  neglect  those  talents  of  which  he  had  already  given 
such  favourable  specimens.  In  1595,  he  published  the 
pastoral  of  ^^  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again,*'  the  dedica- 
tion to  which  bears  date,  Dec.  27,  1591,  but  this  Mr. 
Todd  has  fully  proved  to  be  an  error.  The  pastoral  elegy 
of  "Astrophel,"  devoted  entirely  to  the  memory  of  sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  perhaps  written  on  the  immediate  oc« 
casion  of  his  death,  was  published  along  with  this  last  men- 
tioned piece. 

It  is  conjectured  that  in  the  same  year  appeared  his 
**  Amoretti,"  pr  "  Sonnets,"  in  which  the  poet  gives  the 
progress  of  his  addresses  to  a  less  obdurate  lady  than  Rosa- 
lind, and  whom  he  afterwards  married,  if  the  '^  Epithala- 
mion,"  published  along  with  the  "  Sonnets,"  is  allowed  to 
refer  to  that  event.  Mr.  Todd  deduces  from  various  pas- 
sages that  his  mistress's  name  was  Elizabeth,  and  that  the 
marriage  took  place  in  Ireland,  on  St.  Barnabas'  day,  1594. 
Other  biographers  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  had  lost 
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a  first  wife,  and  that  tbe  courtship  of  a  second  inspired  tke 
<<  Amoretti/'  Where  we  bare  no  other  evidence  than  the 
expression  of  a  inan^s  feelings,  and  that  man  a  poet  of  ex* 
cursive  imagination,  the  balance  of  probabilities  may  be 
equal.  Spenser  was  now  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  some- 
what tod  late  for  tbe  ardour  of  youthful  passion,  so  feel- 
ingly given  in  his  sonnets;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
had  a  first  wife,  we  have  no  account  of  her,  and  the  chil- 
dren he  left  are  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  by 
the  wife  he  now  married. 

The  <*  Four  Hymns  on  Love  and  Beauty,"  which  the 
author  informs  us  were  written  in  his  youth,  as  a  warning 
to  thoughtless  lovers,  atid  the  *'  Protbalamion,"  in  honour 
of  the  double  marriages  of  the  ladies  Elizabeth  and  Gathe-* 
tine  Somerset  to  H.  Gilford  and  W.  Peter,  Esquires,  were 
published  in  1596.  In  the  same  year  the  second  part  of 
tbe  **  Faerie  Queene"  appeared,  with  a  new  edition  of  tbe 
former  part  accompanying  it  This  contained  the  fourth^ 
fifth,  and  sixth  books.  Of  the  remaining  six,  which  were 
to  complete  the  original  design,  two  imperfect  cantos  of 
^  Mutabilitie"  only  have  been  recovered,  and  were  first 
introduced  in  the  K>lio  edition  of  the  **  Faerie  Queene,** 
printed  in  1609,  as  a  part  of  the  lost  book  entitled  *'  The 
Legend  of  Constancy." 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  started,  and  contested  with  much 
eagerness  by  Spenser's  biographers  and  critics,  namely, 
whether  any  part  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene"  has  been  lost,  or 
whether  the  author  did  not  leave  the  work  unfinished  as  We 
iiow  have  it.  Sir  James  Ware  informs  us  that  the  poet 
finished  the  latter  part  of  the  *'  Faerie  Queene"  in  Ireland, 
*^  which  was  soone  after  unfortunately  lost  by  the  disorder 
and  abuse  of  his  servants,  whom  he  had  sent  before  him 
into  England."  The  authority  of  sir  James  Ware,  who 
lived  so  near  Spenser's  time,  and  gave  this  account  in  1633, 
seems  entitled  to  credit,  but  it  has  been  opposed  by  Fen^t 
ton,  who  thinks,  with  Dryden,  that  *^  upon  sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's death,  Spenser  was  deprived  both  of  the  means  and 
spirit  to  accomplish  his  design,"  and  treats  sir  James  Ware's 
account  as  a  hearsay  or  a  fiction.  Dr.  Birch,  on  the  other 
liand,  contends  that  the  event  of  sir  Philip  Sidney's  death 
was  not  sufficient  to  have  prevented  Spenser  from  ^nishing 
his  poem,  since  he  actually  gave  the  world  six  books  of  it 
after  his  patron*s  death.    The  author  of  Spenser's  life  in 
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the  ^'fiiographia  BritannicV  after  gaining  some  advantage 
over  Dr.  Birch's  inferences  from  incorrect  dates,  argues 
against  the  probability  of  a  manuscript  of  the  last  six  books, 
principally  from  the  shortness  of  the  poet's  life  after  the 
year  159$.  The  late  Dr.  Farmer  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
but  appears  perhaps  somewhat  too  hasty  in  asserting  that 
the  question  may  be  effectsally  answered  by  a  single  quo- 
tation. The  quotation  is  from  Brown's  **  Britannia's  Pas- 
torals," 1616,  and  merely  amounts  to  this — that  Spenser  died 

"  ere  he  had  ended  his  melodious  song." 

Mr.  Todd  has  advanced  a  similar  evidence  from  sir  As<- 
ton  Cokain,  in  1658,  intimating  that  Spenser  would  have 
exceeded  Virgil,  had  he  lived  so  long 

''  As  to  have  finished  his  Faery  Song.** 

But  Mr.  Todd  produces  afterwards  a  document,  more  to 
the  purpose,  in  support  of  the  belief  that  some  of  Spenser's 
papers  were  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of  1 598.  This  is  an  epi- 
gram written  by  John  (afterwards  sir  John)  Stradling,and  pub* 
lisbed  in  1607,  and  plainly  intimates  that  certain  MSS.  of 
Spenser  were  burnt  in  the  rebellion.  Twoyears  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  epigram,  part  of  the  "Legend  of  Constancy," 
the  only  manuscript  that  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  rebels, 
was  added  to  the  second  edition  of  the  **  Faerie  Queene." 
It  appears  therefore  highly  probable  that  among  the  manu- 
scripts destroyed  was  some  part  of  the  six  last  books  of  the 
"  Faerie  Queene,"  although  they  might  not  have  been 
transcribed  for  the  press,  nor  in  that  progress  towards 
completion  which  ran  in  Fenton*s  mind  when  he  contra* 
dieted  sir  James  Ware  with  so  little  courtesy. 

The  same  year,  1596,  appears  to  have  been  the  time 
-when  Spenser  presented  his  political,  and  only  prose  work, 
"The  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  to  the  queen.  Mr. 
Todd,  having  seen  four  copies  of  it  in  manuscript,  con- 
cludes that  he  had  presented  it  also  to  the  great  officers  of 
sta^e,  and  perhaps  to  others.  Why  it  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  manuscript  so  long  as  until  1633,  when  sir  James 
Ware  published  it  from  archbishop  Usher's  copy,  has  not 
been  explained.  If,  as  Mr.  Todd  conjectures,  it  was  writ- 
ten at  the  command  of  the  queen,  and  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  Irish  to  her  government,  why  did  it  not  receive  ibe 
publicity  which  so  important  an  object  required  ?  It  ap« 
pears  more  probable  from  a  perusal  of  this  work  as  we  now 
have  it,  that  it  was  not  considered  by  the  court  as  ef  a 
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healing  tendency ;  and  the  extracts  from  some  of  the  ma** 
nnscript  copies  which  Mr.  Todd  had  an  opportonity  of 
procaring,  seem  to  confirm  this  conjecture.  Viewed  in 
"  another  light,  it  displays  much  political  knowledge,  and 
traces  the  troubles  of  that  country,  in  fnany  instances,  to 
their  proper  causes.  It  is  valuable  also  on  account  of  the 
author's  skill  in  delineating,  the  actual  state  of  Ireland. 
**  Civiliaation,*'  says  Mr.  Ledwich,  the  learned  Irish  anti- 
quary, *'  having  almost  obliterated  every  vestige  of  our  an- 
cient manners,  the  remembrance  of  them  is  only  to  be 
found  in  Spenser,  so  that  he  may  be  considered,  at  this 
day,  as  an  Irish  antiquary.**  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
that  in  a  note  on  one  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  this 
work,  Spenser  is  styled,  "  Gierke  of  the  Counsel!  of  the 
province  of  Mounster." 

In  1597,  be  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Ireland,  and  by 
a  letter  which  Mr.  Malone  has  discovered  from  queen  Eli- 
wbeth  to  the  Irish  government,  dated  Sept.  30,  1598,  it 
appears  that  be  was  recommended  to  be  sheriff  of  Cork; 
The  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  however,  took  place  in  October, 
and  with  such  fury  as  to  compel  Spenser  and  bis  family  to 
leave  Kilcolman.  In  the  confusion  of  flight  manuscripts 
.would  be  forgotten,  for  even  one  of  his  children  was  left 
behind,  and  the  rebels,  after  carrying  off  the  goods,  burnt 
the  house  and  this  infant  in  it,  Spenser  arrived  in  Eng- 
land with  a  heart  broken  by  these  misfortunes,  and  died 
January  following,   159.8-9,  in  the  forty^sixth  year  of  his 

'«ge. 

There  are  some  circumstances  respecting  Spenser's  death 
which  have  been  variously  represented.  Mr.  Todd,  from 
unquestionable  evidence,  has  fixed  the  day,  January  16, 
1598-9,  and  the  place,  an  inn  or  lodging»house  in  King- 
ftreet,  Westminster ;  the  time  therefore  which  elapsed  from 
his  arrival  in  England  to  his  death,  was  very  short.  But  it 
has  been  asserted  that  he  died  in  extreme  poverty,  which, 
considering  how  recently  he  was  in  England,  and  how  highly 
favoured  by  the  queen  .only  a  month  before  be  was  com- 
pelled to.  leave  Ireland,  seems  who)  I y  incredible.  The  only 
foundation  for  the  report  appears  to  be  an  expressioiT  of 
Camden  intimating  that  he  returned  to  England  pooVf  which 
surely  might  be  true  without  affording  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  remained  poor.  His  pension  of  fifty  pounds, 
no  inconsiderable  sum  in  bis  days,  continued  to  be  paid  ; 
and  why  he  should  have  lost  his  superior  friends  at  a  tine 
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when  be  was  a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  government,  is  a 
question  which  may  be  asked  without  the  risk  of  a  satis^ 
bctory  answer.  The  whining  of  some  contemporary  poets* 
affords  no  proof  of  the  fact,  and  may  be  rejected  as  autho- 
rity ;  but  the  repeption  Mr.  Warton  has  given  to  the  report 
of  Spenser*s  poverty  is  entitled  to  higher  regard.  It  might 
indeed  be  considered  as  decisive,  if  Mr.  Todd's  more  suc- 
cessful researches  did  not  prove  that  he  founds  all  his  ar- 
guments upon  the  mistaken  supposition  that  Spenser  died 
in  Ireland.  Nor  will  Mr.  Warton*s  agree  with  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  poets,  for  they  represent  Spenser  as  poor  by 
the  neglect  of  his  friends  and  country ;  and  Mr.  Warton, 
as  dying  amidst  the  desolations  of  rebellion. 

Spenser's  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  those  of  Chaucer,  and  the  funeral  expenses  defrayed 
by  the  earl  of  Essex,  a  nobleman  very  erroneous  in  poli- 
tical life,  but  too  much  a  friend  to  literature  to  have  aU 
lowed  Spenser  to  starve,  and  afterwards  insult  his  remains 
by.  a  sumptuous  funeral.  His  monument,  however,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  the  munificence  of  Essex,  was 
erected  by  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset,  about  thirty  years 
after  Spenser*s  death.  Stone  was  the  workman,  and  had 
forty  pounds  for  it.  That  at  present  in  Westminster  Abbey 
was  erected  or  restored  in  1778. 

It  does  not  appear  what  became  of  Spenser's  wife  and 
children.  Two  sons  are  said  to  have  survive<l  him,  Syl- 
vanus  and  Peregrine.  Sylvamus  married  Ellen  Nangle,  or 
Nagle,  eldest  daughter  of  David  Nangle  of  Moneanymy 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Edmund 
and  William  Spenser.  His  other  son,  Pereorine,  also 
married  and  bad  a  son,  Hugolin,  who,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  was  replaced  by  the  court  of  claims  in 
as  much  of  the  lands  as  could  be  found  to  have  been  his 
ancestor's^  Hugolin,  however,  attached  himself  to  the 
cause  of  James  II.  and  after  the  Revolution  was  outlawed 
for  treason  and  rebellion.  Some  time  after,  his  cousin 
William,  son  of  Sylvanus,  became  a  suitor  for  the  for- 
feited property,  and  recovered  it  by  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  introduced  to  Mr. 
Montague  by.Congreve^  who,  with  others,  was  desirous  of 

^  PhincM  Fletcher,  io  his  '*  Purple  Itlend;*'  tpeeks  most  dccisirdy  in  feyour 
of  Speiuer'i  poverty  at  the  time  of  hit  death. 
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honouring  the  descendant  of  so  great  a  poet.  Dr.  Bircb 
describes  bin)  as  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  but 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  the  works  of  bis  ancestor 
which  are  wanting.  The  family  has  been  since  veiy  imper- 
'    fectly  traced. 

It  remains  to  be  observed,  almost  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Todd,  that  Spenser  is  the  author  of  four  Sonnets,  which 
are  admitted  into  the  late  editions  of  his  works,  of  which 
three  are  prefixed  to  separate  publications,  and  the  fourth 
occurs  in  letters  by  his  friend  Harvey.     He  is  conjectured 
to  be  the  author  of  a  sonnet  signed  E.  S.  addressed  to 
Master  Henry  Peacham,  and  entitled  ''  A  Vision  upon  his 
Minen'a,'*  and  of  some  poor  verses  on  PhiHis,  in  a  publi- 
cation called  *' Chorus  Poetarum,*'   1684.     The  verses  on 
queen   Klizabeth*s  picture  at  Kensington  have  been  like- 
wise given  to  Spenser,  but  lord  Orford  ascribes  them  to 
the  queen  herself.    As  **  Briuin's  Ida^*  has  been  usually 
printed  with  the  works  of '  Spenser,  it  is  still  retained,  al- 
though the  critics  are  agreed  that  it  was  not  written  by  him. 
The  lost  pieces  of  Spenser  are  said  to  be,  1.  His  transia* 
tion  of  Ecclesiasticus.     2.  Translation  of  Canticum  Canti- 
corum.     3.  The  Dying  Pelican.     4.    The  hours  of  our 
Lord.      5.    The   Sacrifice  of  a   Sinner.      6.    The   Seven 
Psalms.*    7.  Dreams.     8.  The  English  Poet.     9.  Legends; 
10.  The  Court  of  Cupid.     11.  The  Hell  of  Lovers.     12. 
His   Purgatory,       13     A  Se*nnight's  Slumber.      14.  Pa- 
geants.     15.  Nine  Comedies.     16.  Stemmata  Dudleiana. 
17.  Epithalamion  Thaniesis.     If  his  pen  was  thus  prolific, 
there  is  very  little  i^eason  to  suppose  that  he  might  not 
have  had  leisure  and  industry  to  ha\*e  nearly  completed 
his  <'  Faerie  Queene,**  before  the  fatal  rebellion  which  ter- 
minated all  his  labours. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Spenser,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed CO  form  an  opinion  fpom  his  writings,  it  will  be 
highly  favourable.  With  a  few  exceptions,  their  uniform 
tendency  is  in  fitvour  of  piety  and  virtue.  His  religious 
sentiments  assimilate  so  closely  with  those  of  the  early  re- 
forniers,  that  we  may  conjecture  he  bad  not  only  studied 
the  controversies  of  his  age,  but  was  a  man  of  devotional 
temper  and  affections. 

Of  Spenser,  as  a  poet,  little  can  be  added  to  the  many 
criticisms  which  have  been  publiished*  since  his  import- 

^  Jortio,  Hurd,  Charch,  Upton,  bat    bit  ObterYattOM  on  tbt  Faerie  Qaeen. 
aboTe    all,    Mr.   Thomat  Wartoo,  in    Tbere  are  also  loiiie    infeaioui  re- 
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ance  ia  dM  history  of  English  poetry  became  more  justly 
appreciated.  His  lesser  pieces  contain  many  beauties. 
Dryden  thought  the  *^  Shepheard^s  Calender  the  most 
compleat  work  of  the  kind  which  imagination  had  pro- 
duced since  the  time  of  Virgil."  It  has  not,  hoMrever, 
risen  in  estimation.  The  language  is  so  much  more  obso- 
lete than  that  of  the  *^  Faerie  Queene/'  the  groundwork 
of  which  is  the  language  of  his  age,  that  it  required  a  glos- 
sary at  the  time  of  publication.  It  is,  however,  the 
**  Faerie  Queene*'  which  must  b<^  considered  as  constituting 
Spenser  one  of  the  chief  fathers  of  English  poetry.  Its 
predominant  excellencies  are,  imagery,  feeling,  taste,  and 
melody  of  versification.  Its  defects  are  partly  those  of 
his  model,  Ariosto,  and  partly  those  of  his  age.  His  own 
errors  are  the  confusion  and  inconsistency  admitted  in  the 
stories  and  allegorical  personages  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
absurd  mixture  of  Christian  and  heathenish  allusions.  Mr. 
Spence  has  fully  exemplified  these  in  his  ^'  Polymetis.'* 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  criticise  "  The  Faerie  Queeue^' 
by  any  rules  ;  but  we  find  in  it  the  noblest  examples  of  all 
the  graces  of  poetry,  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  and  such 
powers  of  description  as  have  never  been  exceeded. 
Bishop  Hurd  has  therefore  judiciously  considered  it  under 
the  idea  of  a  gothic  rather  than  a  classical  poem.  It  cer- 
tainly sirikes  with  all  the  grand  effect  of  that  species  of 
architecture,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
like  that,  its  repuution  has  suffered  by  the  predominant 
taste  for  the  more  correct,  lighter,  and  more  easily  practi- 
cable forms  of  the  Grecian  school. 

Hume  was  among  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  ^^  Faerie  Queene,"  by  asserting  that 
the  perusal  of  it  wm  rather  a  task  than  a  pleasure,  and 
challenging  any  individual  to  deay  this.  Pope  *  and  lord 
Somers  are  two  who  might  have  accepted  the  cliailenga 
with  hope  of  success.  But  in  fact  Spenser  will  not  lose 
much  if  we  admit  the  assertion.  That  the  perusal  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  must  be  at  first  a  task,  and  a  very  irksome 


nitkf  io  Pope*f  Discourse  on  Pastoral 
Poetry,  aDcl  indeed  in  evriy  writer 
who  bis  treated  ibe  »ubject  of  EoglUh 
poetry. 

*  "  There  it  tometbiag,*'  seidPope, 
**kk  Spcttter  Ihet  pleetet  one  ae  strong  ly 
is  oae's  oU  age  as  it  did  in  one's  youth. 
I  read  Uie  Fairy  Qqeen  wbeo  I 


about  twelve  with  a  rest  deal  of  delight^ 
and  I  think  it  gave  me  as  moeb  wbe« 
I  read  it  over  abouta  year  or  iwoago«4 
Spence's  Anecdotes  quoted  by  Dr. 
Wartoii,  whn  very  justly  eentores 
Pope's  liDiiaiiiMi  of  Spenser.  See 
Pope's  Works,  Bowles's  edit.  vol.  II. 
889. 
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one^  will  be  confessed  by  all  who  are  unacquaiiited  with 
any  English  words  but  what  are  current.  If  that  difficulty 
be  surmounted)  the  reader  of  taste  cannot  fail  to  relish  the 
beauties  so  profusely  scattered  in  this  poetn.  With  respect 
to  ti|e  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  allegorical 
plan,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  its  antiquity  ;  it  was  one  of 
the  earliest  vehicles  of  pleasure  blended  with  instruction, 
and  although  modern  critics  object  to  a  continued  allegory, 
which  indeed  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish  with- 
out falling  into  inconsistencies,  yet  specimens  of  it,  de- 
tached personifications,  aiming  at  the  sublimity  of  Spenser, 
still  continue  to  be  among  the  efiForts  by  which  our  best 
writers  wish  to  establish  their  fame.  Perhaps  the  same  re* 
mark  may  be  extended  to  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  which 
critics  have  censured,  and  poets,  praised  by  those  critics* 
have  imitated.  After  all  it  is  to  the  language  of  Spenser 
that  we  must  look  for  the  reason  why  his  popularity  is  less 
than  that  of  many  inferior  poets.  Spenser,  Chaucer,  and 
indeed  all  the  early  poets  can  be  relished,  not  by  common 
readers,  but  by  students,  and  not  separately  but  as  con- 
nected with  times,  characters,  and  manners,  the  illus»tra- 
tion  of  which  demands  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  anti- 
quary. * 

SPERONI  (Sperone),  an  Italian  scholar  of  great  emi- 
nence in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Padua  April 
12,  1500,  of  noble  parents.  After  finishing  bis  studies  at 
Bologna,  under  the  celebrated  Pomponatius,  he  returned 
to  Padua,  and  took  a  doctor's  degree  in  philosophy  and 
medicine.  He  also  was  made  professor  of  logic,  and  after-^ 
wards  of  philosophy  in  general ;  but  soon  after  he  had  ob- 
tained the  chair  of  philosophy,  he  was  so  diffident  of  bis 
acquirements  that  he  returned  to  Padua  for  farther  im« 
provement  under  his  old  master,  and  did  not  return  to  his 
professorship  until  after  the  death  of  Pomponatius.  In 
1528,  however,  the  death  of  his  father  obliged  him  to 
resign  his  office,  and  employ  his  time  on  domestic  afiairs* 
Yet  these,  a  marriage  which  he  now  contracted,  the  iaw<; 
suits  which  he  had  to  carry  on,,  and  some  honourable  em- 
ployments he  was  engaged  in  by  the  government,  did  not 
j^revent  him  from  cultivating  his  literary  talents  with  such 
success,  that  there  were  few  men  in  his  time  who  could  be 
compared  with  him  in  point  of  learning,  eloquence,  and 

1  Todd's  Life  of  S^aiuer.— Esflitb  Poetfe,  ISIO,  9t  toIs.  8¥o. 
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taste.  In  1560  he  was  deputed  to  go  to  Rome  by  the  dokc 
of  Urbfno,  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  and  there  ob«- 
tained  the  esteem  of  the  learned  of  that  metropoliS|  and 
received  marks  of  high  favour  from  the  pope  and  bis  ne- 
phew Charles  Borromeo,  who  invited  him  to  those  literary 
assemblies  in  bis  palace,  which  were  called  **  Vatican 
nights."  On  his  departure,  after  four  years  residence,  tht 
pope  gave  him  the  title  and  decorations  of  a  knight. 
When  he  returned  home  he  was  equally  honoured  by  the 
dukes  of  Urbino  and  F^rrera,  but  certain  lawsuits,  arising 
from  his  family  affairs,  induced  him  to  remove  again  to 
Rome,  about  the  end  of  1573,  and  he  did  not  return 
until  five  years  after,  when  he  took  up  his  final  residence 
at  Padua.  He  had  flattering  invitations  to  quit  bis  native 
cfty  from  various  princes,  but  a  private  life  had  now  more 
charms  for  him.  He  died  June  12,  li»S8,  having  com- 
pleted his  eighty*eighth  year.  His  funeral  -was  performed 
with  every  circumstance  of  pespect  and  magnificence  His 
works  form  no  less  than  5  vols.  4to,  elegantly  printed  at 
Venice  in  1740;  but  there  had  been  editions  of  individual 
parts  printed  and  reprinted  often  in  his  life-time.  His 
range  of  study  was  extensive.  He  was  equally  conversant 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  sacred  and  profane  literature,  and 
displayed  on  every  subject  which  employed  his  pen,  great 
learning  and  judgment.  Among  his  works,  are  dialogoes 
on  morals,  the  belles  lettres,  rhetoric,  poetry  and  history. 
He  wrote  also  both  serious  and  burlesque  poetry.  His 
prose  style  is  among  the  best  of  his  age,  and  has  fewer 
faults  than  are  to  be  found  among  the  Italian  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  a  tragedy,  "  Canace  et 
Macareus,*'  which  had  its  admirers  and  its  critics,  and 
occasioned  a  controversy  on  its  merits. ' 

SPIGELIU8,  or  VANDEN  SPIEGHEL  (Adrian),  aq 
eminent  medical  writer,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1578,  and 
studied  at  Louvain  and  Padua.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed state-physician  in  Moravia,  which,  in  1616,  be 
quitted  for  the  professorship  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at 
Padua.  There  he  acquired  a  high  reputation,  was  made  a 
knight  of  St«  Mark,  and  decorated  with  a  collar  of  gold* 
He  died  April  7,  1625.  His  most  valuable  works  are  **Dd 
formato  Foetu,  liber  singularis  ;*'  and  ^*  De  Humani  Cor* 

1  TinbosGhic-GiDsucD^  Hist.  Lit.  <]*IUlie.— Niccron,  rol.  XXXlX.^Toma« 
•iai  Elpfpa. 
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pons  Fabrica,"  fol.  It  appears  from  the  collected  edition  of 
his  works  by  Vander  Linden,  1645,  2  vols.  fol.  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  medical  science.  * 
SPINCKES  (Nathaniel),  an  eminent  nanjuring  divine» 
was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Edward,  or  Edmund  Spinckes,  rec- 
tor of  Castor,  Northamptonshire,  and  was  born  there  in 
1653  or  1654.  His  father  came  from  New  England  with 
Dr.  Patrick,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  and,  being  a  non* 
conformist,  had  been  ejected  from  Castor  and  from  Over- 
ton Longvill  in  Huntingdonshire.  His  mother,  Martha, 
was  daughter  of  Thomas  Elmes,  of  Lilford  in  Huntingdon- 
abire.  After  being  initiated  in  classical  learning  under  Mr. 
Samuel  Morton,  rector  of  Haddon,  be  was  admitted  of 
Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  under  Mr.  Bainbrigg,  March 
22,  1670;  and  matriculated  on  July  9,  the  same  year.  In 
the  following  year,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  obtained 
a  plentiful  fortune,  and  a  valuable  library;  and,  on  the 
1 2th  of  October,  1 672,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  a  Bustat 
acbolarship,  he  entered  himself  of  Jesus- college,  where, 
in  nine  days,  be  was  admitted  a  probationer,  and  May  20, 
1673,  sworn  a  scholar  on  the  RuskU  foundation.  ^  This,** 
Mr.  T.  Baker  observes  in  the  registers,  ''  was  for  his 
honour;  for  the  scholars  of  that  foundation  undergo  a  very 
strict  examination,  and  afterwards  are  probationers  for  a 

irear.  And  as  these  scholarships  are  the  best,  so  the  scho- 
ars  are  commonly  the  best  in  college,  and  so  reputed.^ 
He  became  B.  A.  early  in  1674;  was  ordained  detcon  May 
21,  1676;  was  M.  A.  in  1677;  and  admitted  into  priest^a 
orders  Dec.  22,  1 678.  After  residing  some  time  in  Devon* 
shire,  as  chaplain  to  sir  Richard  Edgcomb,  be  removed  to 
Petersham,  where,  in  1681,  he  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Hickes,  as  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale.  On  the 
duke's  death,  in  1683,  he  removed  to  St.  Stephen^s  Wal- 
brook,  London,  where  he  continued  two  years,  curate  and 
lecturer.  In  1685  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Peterborough 
conferred  on  him  the  rectory  of  Peakirk  or  Peaking  cum 
Glynton,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Rutland,  citizen  of  London.  On 
July  21,  1687,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury; 
in  the  same  year.  Sept  24>  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Si. 
Mary,  in  that  town  ;  and  three  days  after,  was  licensed  to 
preach  at  Stratford  subter  Castnim,  or  Miden-castle,'  in 

1  MABftii  BiblioUiec«.~Elosr,  Did.  de  Ifedidne.^Foppwi'^  Bibl.  Belf . 
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Wihs,  for  which  he  bad  an  annual  stipend  of  SOL    Being 
decided  in  his  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family,  he  was  de-« 
prived  of  all  his  preferments  in  1690,  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary.     He  was,  after  this  period, 
in  low  circumstances,  but  was  supported  by  the  benefac* 
tions  of  the  more  wealthy  nonjurors;  and  on  the  third  of 
June,   1713,  he  was  consecrated  one  of  their  bishops,  re-^ 
ceiving  that  title  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hickes^.     He  died 
July  23,   1727,  and  was  buried   in  the  cemetery  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Faith,  on  the  north  side  of  Su  Paul's,  London^ 
where  an  inscription  is  engraven  on  a  white  marble  stone. 
By  his  wife,  who  lived  but  seven  days  after  him,  he  had 
many  children,  of  whom  two  survived  their  parents:  Wil- 
liam Spinckes,  esq.  who,    by  industry  and  abilities,   ac- 
quired a  plentiful  fortune;  and  Anne,  married  to  Anthony 
Cope,  esq.     Mr.  Nelson  was  the  particular  friend  of  Mr. 
Spinckes,  who  was  a  proficient  in  the  Greek,  Saxon,  and 
French  languages,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
oriental.     He  is  said  to  have  been  '^  low  of  stature^  vener- 
able of  aspect,  and   exalted    in   character.     He  had   no 
wealth,  few  enemies,  many  friends.     He  was  orthodox  in 
the  faith  :  his  enemies  being  judges.     He  had  uncommon 
learning  and  superior  judgment;  and  his  exemplary  life 
was  concluded  with  a  happy  death.     His   patience   was 
great;  his  self-denial  greater;  his.  charity   still   greater; 
though  bis  temper  seemed  his  cardinal  virtue  (a  happy  con* 
junction  of  constitution  and  grace),  having  nc^ver  been  ob-r 
served  to  fail  him  in  a  stage  of  thirty-nine  years.!'     He 
assisted  in  the  publication  of  Grabe*s  Septuagint,  New- 
court's  Bepertorium,  HowelPs  Canons,  Potter's  Clemen.s 
Alezandrinus,  and  Walker's  ''  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy." 
His  own  works  were  chiefly  controversial,  as,  1.  An  answer 
to  **  The  Essay  towards  a  proposal  for  Catholic  Commu- 
nion, &c."  1705.     S.  ^<  The  new  Pretenders  to  Prophecy 
re-examined,  &c."  1 7 10.     3.  Two  pamphlets  against  Hoad- 
ly's  <<  Measures  of  Submission,*'   1711  and  1712.     4.  Two 
pamphlets  on  ^'  The  Case  stated  between  the  church  of 
Rome  and  the  church  of  England,"  as  to  supremacy,  1714 
and   1718.     5.  Two   pamphlets   against   <<  Restoring   the 
prayers  and  directions  of  Edward  Vlth's  Liturgy,"   1718, 

*  '*  In  Get.  1716  he  vat  taken  into  juring  clergy,  and,   Hit  taid,  he   hat 

the  k»ifto4f  of  a  metsenger.   tt  appeart  lately  paid  Mr.  Howell  500/."  Evening 

from  bit  papert,  that,  ae  treatorcr,  he  General  Post,  Oct.  6j  1716. 
managed  tba  ramittaocet  to  the  bog- 
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fce.  flic.  His  most  popular  work  was  **  The  Sick  Man 
▼isitedi  &c."  1712.  A  portrait  of  bim,  by  Vertue,  from 
a  painting  by  Wollaston,  is  prefixed  to  this  work,  of  which 
a  sixth  edition  v^as  published  in  1775,  containing  a  short 
account  of  his  life,  and  an  accurate  list  of  his  publications.' 

SPINELLO  (Aretino),  an  Italian  painter  of  portrait 
and  history,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1328.  His  genius  for 
painting  was  early  developed,  and  he  studied  under  Jacopo 
di  Casentino,  whom,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  greatly  sur- 
passed. He  gave  a  singular  grace  to  his  figures,  and  to 
bis  Madonnas  especially,  a  modesty  and  beauty  that  seemed 
almost  divine.  His  style  was  simple  and  elegant,  with  the 
utmost  neatness  in  finishing.  The  greatness  of  his  abilities 
procured  him  an  early  fame,  and  a  constant'  abundance  of 
employment.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  the  por* 
traits  of  the  popes  Innocent  IV.  and  Gregory  IX.  and  in 
his  fresco  paintings  on  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Florence.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  died  in  1420. 

Paris  Spinello,  his  son^  was  educated  under  him,  and 
was  also  famous  as  a  painter,  but  applying  too  closely  to 
his  art,  and  being  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  contracted  a 
disorder  which  shortened  his  life,  so  that  he  died  at  fifty- 
six,  having  survived  his  father  only  two  years.  To  him, 
not  to  his  father,  must  belong  the  anecdote  ^hich  is  re- 
lated ifi  some  books,  without  proper  distinction  of  the  per- 
son, that  having  painted  a  hideous  figure  of  the  devil,  in 
a  picture  representing  the  fallen  angels,  his  imagination 
was  so  haunted  by  it,  that  he  thought  he  saw  him  in  bis 
dreams,  demanding  in  a  threatening  manner,  on  what  au- 
thority be  bad  represented  him  as  so  horrible,  and  where 
be  had  ever  seen  him  ?  This  is  no  more  than  might  easily 
happen  to  a  mind  already  tinctured  with  morbid  melan- 
choly, and  would  naturally  tend  to  confirm  the  malady! 
His  style  very  much  resembled  that  of  his  father,  but  was 
^  rather  more  extravagant. ' 

SPINOZA  (Benedict  de),  an  atheistical  philosopher,; 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  who  was  originally  a  Portu- 

iruese;   and    was   born   at   Amsterdam   about    1633.     He 
earned  Latin  of  a  phj'^ician,  who  taught  it  at  Amsterdam  ; 
and  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  but  loose  in  the  prvnci- 

>  Oca.  Diet — Calamy.— Historical  Register  for  1727.— Nichols's  Bovyer. 
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plet  of  religion.  He  also  studied  divinity  for  many  yean ; 
and  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  philosophy. 
He  was  a  Jew  by  birtii ;  bnt  soon  began  .to  dislike  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Kabbins;  and  discovered  this  dislike  to  the 
.Synagogue.  It  is  said  that  the  Jews  offered  to  tolerate 
bim,  provided  he  would  comply  outwardly  with  their  cere- 
monies,  and  even  promised  him  a  yearly  pension^  being 
unwilling  to  lose  a  man  who  was  capable  of  doing  audh 
credit  to  their  profession ;  but  he  could  not  comply^  and  by 
degrees  left  their  synagogue;  and  was  excommunicated. 
Afterwards  he  professed  to  be  a  Christian,  and  not  only 
went  himself  to  the  churches  of  the  Calvinists  or  Lutherans^ 
but  likewise  frequently  exhorted  others  to  go»  and  greatly 
recommended  some  particular  preachers.  His  tirst  apos- 
tacy  was  to  Mennonism,  on  embracing  which,  be  exchanged 
bis  original  name,  Baruch,  for  that  of  Benedict.  He  re<- 
moved  from  Amsterdam,  whither  he  had  gone  to  avoid  the 
Jews,  to  the  Hague,  where  he  subsisted  as  an  optical-in- 
strument-maker, and  led  a  frugal  and  retired  life,  the  lei- 
sure of  which  be  devoted  to  study.  While  known  only  as 
a  deserter  from  Judaism,  he  was  invited  by  the  elector 
Palatine  to  fill  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg ;  but 
from  an  apprehension  that  his  liberty  would,  in  that  situ* 
iition,  be  abridged,  he  declined  the  proposal.  He  lived 
in  retirement,  with  great  sobriety  and  decency  of  manners, 
till  a  consumption  brought  him  to  an  early  end,  in  1677. 

Spinoza,  in  his  life-time,  published  "  Tractatus  theola- 
gico-politicus,"'  '^A  Treatise  theological  and  political,*' 
which  was  reckoned  his  great  work ;  and  after  his  death 
were  published  five  treatises :  1.  Ethics  demonstrated  geo- 
metrically. 2.  Politics.  3.  On  the  Improvement  of  the 
UndersUoding.  4.  Epistles  and  Answers.  5.  A  Hebrew 
Grammar.  The  impieties  contained  in  these  treatises  ex- 
cited general  indignation  ;  and  refutations  were  sent  forth 
from  various  quarters,  by  writers  of  all  religious  persua- 
sions, in  which  the  empty  sophisms,  the  equivocal  defini- 
tions, the  false  reasonings,  and  all  the  absurdities  of  the 
writings  of  Spinoza  are  fully  exposed.  The  sum  of  hia 
doctrine,  according  to  Brucker,  is  this :  The  essence  of 
substance,  is  to  exist.  There  is  in  nature  only  one  sub* 
stance,  with  two  modifications,  thought  and  exteiision. 
This  substance  is  infinitely  diversified,  having  within  its 
own  essence  the  necessary  causes  of  the  changes,  through 
which  it  passes.     No  substance  can  be  supposed  to  pro- 
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duca  or  create  anotber;  therefore,  besides  the  substance 
of  the  universe  there  can  be  no  other,  but  all  things  are 
^M>inpi«hended  io.  it,  and  are  inodes  of  this  substance, 
either  thinking  or  extended.  This  one  universal  substance, 
Spinoza  calls  God,  and  ascribes  to  it  divine  attributes. 
He  expressly  asserts,  that  God  is  the  immanent,  not  the 
transitive,  cause  of  all  things.  His  doctrine  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  those  ancient  philoso- 
phers, who  held  God  to  be  To  war,  "  The  Universal  Whole  ;** 
for,  according  to  them,  the  visible  and  intellectual  worlds 
are  produced  by  emanatim  from  the  eternal  fountain  of 
divinity ;  that  is,  by  an  expanding,  or  unfolding,  of  the 
divine  nature,  which  was  the  effect  of  intelligence  and  de* 
sign ;  whereas,  in  the  system  of  Spinoza,  all  things  are 
immanent,  and  necessary  modifications  of  one  universal 
substance,  which,  to  conceal  his  atheism,  he  calls  God. 
Nor  can  Spinozism  be  with  any  propriety  derived,  as  some 
have  imagined,  from  the  Cartesian  philosophy;  for,  in 
that  system,  two  distinct  substances  are  supposed ;  and  the 
existence  of  Deity  is  a  fundamental  principle. 

It  may  seem  very  surprising,  that  a  man  who  certainly 
was  not  destitute  of  discernment,  abilities,  and  learning, 
should  have  fallen  into  such  impieties.  And  this  could  not 
have  happened,  bad  he  not  confounded  his  conceptions 
with  subtle  and  futile  distinctions  concerning  the  nature  of 
subsunce,  essence,  and  existence,  and  neglected  to  attend 
to  the  obvious,  but  irrefragable,  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  arising  from  the  appearances  of  intelligence 
and  design  in  all  the  productions  of  nature.  * 

The  impious  systiem  6f  Spinoza  was  maintained  with  so 
much  ingenuity,  that  it  found  many  patrons  in  the  United 
Provinces,  among  whom  were  Lewis  Meyer,  who  repub- 
lished Spinoza's  works,  and  himself  wrote  a  work  entitled*, 
**  Philosophy  the  Interpreter  of  Scripture  ;**  and  Van 
Leenbof,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Zwoll,  who  wrote  a  piece  en- 
titled **  Heaven  in  Earth,*'  of  the  doctrine  of  which  be  was 
obliged  to  make  a  public  recantation.  Others,  under  the 
pretence  of  refuting  Spinoza,  secretly  favoured  his  system. 
But,  against  the  poison  of  their  impious  tenets  sufficient 
antidotes  were  soon  provided  by  many  able  defenders  of 
religion,  whose  writings  are  well  known,  particularly  in 
Cudworth's  **  Intellectual  System,"  the  professed  object  of 
which  is,  the  refutation  of  atheism. 
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In  this  country  Spinoza  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
many  followen.  Few  have  been  suspected  of  adhering  to 
his  doctrine ;  and  among  those  who  have  been  suspected, 
few  have  studied  it :  to  which  we  may  add|  with  Bayle,  that 
ef  those  who  have  studied  it  few  have  understood  it.  To- 
land  seems  to  have  approached  the  nearest  to  his  system  of 
any  modern  freethinker :  and  indeed  the  doctrines  incul- 
cated in  his  **  Pantheisticon/'  are  much  the  same  with 
those  <of  Spiiioza.  Abroad,  a  German  professor,  E.  G. 
Paului,  of  jeni^  has  lately  attempted  to  revive  the  memory, 
at  least,  of  Spinoza,  by  a  new  edition  of  faiis  works  pub* 
lished'in  1302;  and  at  the  Hague,  was  edited,  about  the 
same  time,  by  C.  T.  de  Murr,  a  manuscript  of  Spinoza's, 
4iever  before  printed,  containing  annotations  on  his  **  Trac- 
« tatum  theologico-politicum.^ ' 

SPIZELIUS  (Thbophilus),  a  learned  Lutheran  divine, 
descended  from  a  grandfather  who  had  been  ennobled  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  IL  was  born  Sept  1 1,  1639.  His 
father  dying  when  he  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  the 
eare  of  hins  devolved  on  a  mother  whose  affection  repaired 
that  loss.  In  1654  he  began  his  academical  studies  at 
Leipsic,  and  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
4658.  He  afterwards,  as  was  much  the  custom  in  those 
days  with  men  destined  for  literary  life,  visited  other  emi* 
nent  schools  or  •colleges,  at  Wittemberg,  Leyden,  Cologne, 
Mentz,  &c.  and  lastly  Basil,  where  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  John  Buxtorf.  He  had  not  quite  completed  his  in« 
tended  excursions,  when  in  1661  be  was  recalled  to  Augs* 
burgh,  to  be  deacon  of  the  church  of  St  James.  This 
office  he  fUIed  until  1682,  when  be  was  made  pastor  of  the 
eame  church,  and  in  1<690  was  appointed  elder.  This, 
however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died  Jan.  7,  1691, 
in  the  fifty -second  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  a  laborious 
student,  and  seems  particularly  to  have  studied  literary  his* 
tory  and  biography,  and  his  works  ea  these  subjects  are 
noticed  with  respect  by  Morhoff,  whose  opinion,  we  con* 
fess,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  to  that  of  either  Moreri  or 
Baillet.  He  wrote  some  few  books  against  infidelity,  and 
some  sermons:  but  among  those  of  the  classes  we  have 
mentioned,  are,  1.  '*De  re  literaria  Sinenstum  common- 
tarius,**  Leyden,  1660,  12mo.  2«  '^  Sacra  Bibliothecarum 
illfOstrium  arcana  retecta,  sive  MSS.  theologicorum,  in  prae- 

'  Geo.  Diet.— Nicersa,  toI.  XIIT.^Braclcer.— Mothcim. 
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cipUis  £ttrop8&  bibliothecis  extantiam  designatio ;  cum  pre- 
Uoiinari  diasertatione^  speciniine  oovas  Bibliothecse  oniver* 
^lifli  et  corofiide  pbilobgica/'  Augsburgb,  1668,  8vo.  3. 
'^  Templum  bonbris  retcsniiuaiy  in  quo  quinquaginta  illus« 
triom  bujus  levi  ortkodoxorum  tbeologorum,  pbilologoruiii- 
que  imaginea  exbtbeatur/'  ibid.  1673,  4to.  It  has 'been 
objected  to  tbese  lives,  which  are  ;accompained  with  well- 
engpraven  portraits,  that  the  author  deals  too  much  in  ge* 
jieralities,  and  too  little  in  facts ;  but  this  was  a  common 
fault  with  the  early  biographers.  On  the  other  hand,"^  we 
have  found  him  very  correct  in  what  be  has  given^  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  lists  of  the  works  of  the  respective  authors. 
,4.  "Felix  Litteratus,"  ibid*  1679,  *•  Infelix  Liueratus/' 
ibid.  1680,  and  "Litteratus  felicissimus,*'  are  three  works 
which  Spizelius  wrote  on  a  subject  that  has  lately  engaged 
themgenious  pen  of  Mr.  D* Israeli,  in  the  '^  Calamities  of  Au- 
thors/' Mr.  D'Israeli  blames  our  author's  ponderosity,  but 
allows,  that  he  is  not  to  be  condemned  because  be  is  verbose 
and  Jieavy ;  and  he  has  reflected  more  deeply  than  Vale- 
rianua,  bis  predecessor  on  the  subject,  by  opening  the 
moral  Gftuses  of  those,  calamities  which  he  describes.  Spi* 
aeliaa  wrote  a  life  of  himself  under  the  title  of  *^  Ad  Litte- 
fatos  homines  autor  felicis,  infelicis,  felicissimique  litte- 
rati  de  aeipsd.*'  We. know  not  vrhether  this  was  printed 
^eparately^  but  it  was  inserted  in  Pipping's  collection,  en«- 
titled  ^^  8acer  decadum  Septeoarius  memoriam  Theologor 
rum  nostras  s&tatis  renovatam  exhibens,"  Leipsic,  1705,  8vo, 
a  work  which  we  have  notseen.' 

SPON  (CHAitLES),  a  learned  Frenchman,'  was  the  son  of 
a  merchaut,  and  born  at  Lyons  Dec.  25,  1609.  He  was 
^nt  early  to  learn  Latin,  at  Ulm  in  Germany,  whence  his 
grandfather  had  removed  for  the  sake  of  settling  in  com- 
merce^ and  he  made  a  proficiency  suitable  to  bis  uncom- 
mon parts.  He  gained  some  reputation  by  a  Latin  poem 
on  the  deluge  and  iast  conflagration,  composed  by  him  at 
fourteen,  which  Bayle  says  would  have  done  honour  to  an 
adult  At  bis  return  from  Germany,  be  was. sent  to  Paris ; 
and  studied  philosophy  under  Kodon,  and  mathematics  and 
astronomy  under  John  Baptist  Morin.  From  I627,s  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  medicine  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  quit* 
ting  Paris  in  1632,  went  to  Montpellier,    where  he  was 

*  NiceroD,  ?ol.  XXXV.— Moreri. — D' Israeli's  Calamities,  prelace,  p.  tu.*- 
Baillet  Jugemeis  das  Sarani.^Morboff  Polybitt 
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received  a  doctor  in  that  faculty:  Two  years  after,  be  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  college  of  physic  at  Lyons  :  at 
which  place  be  practised  with  great  success  in  his  profes- 
sion, till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  made,  in  1645,  a 
kind  of  honorary  physician  to  the  king.  He  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  all  the  learned  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially with  Guy  Patin,  professor  of  physic  at  Paris:  above 
150  of  whose  letters  to  Spon  were  published  after  bis  death. 
He  was  perfectly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  and  un- 
derstood the  German  as  well  as  his  own.  He  always  culti- 
vated his  talent  for  Latin  poetry,  and  even  versified  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  but  did  not  publish  them.  He 
published,  however,  in  1661,  the  prognostics  of  Hippo- 
crates in  hexameter  verse,  which  he  entitled  **  Sibylla  Me- 
dica;"  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  Guy  Patin.  He 
was  a  benefactor  to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  occasioning 
nsany  productions  of  less  opulent  authors  to  be  published 
at  Lyons,  under  his  inspection  and  care.  He  died  Feb.  21, 
1644,  after  an  illness  of  about  two  months.' 

SPON  (James),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  1647.     After  an   education  of  great  care,  he  was  ad- 
mitted doctor  of  physic  at  Montpellier  in  1667,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  physicians  at  Lyons  in  1669.     These 
two  years  .he  spent  at  8trasburg  with  Boeder;  and  there 
becoming  very  intimate  with  Charles  Patin,  he  contracted, 
probably  from  that  gentleman,  a  strong  passion  for  anti- 
quities.    Some  time  after,  Vaillant,  the  king's  antiquary, 
passing  through  Lyons  to  Italy  in  quest  of  medals  and.otber 
antiquities,    Spon  accompanied   him.     He  afterwards,    in 
1675  and  1676,  made  a  voyage  to  Dalmatia,  Greece,  and 
the  Levant,  in  company  with  Mr.  (afterwards  sir)  George 
Wheier  (see  Wheler)  ;  of  all  which  places  he  has  given 
us  an  account,  which  was  published  in  English.     Whether 
,hc  was  weak  by  constitution,  or  injured  his  health  in  this 
voyage,    does    not  appear ;    but  he  afterwards  became  a 
valetudinarian.     Being  of  the  reformed  religion,    he   was 
obliged  to  emigrate  in  1685,  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  was 
revoked.     He  mtended  to  retire  to.>Zurich,  the  freedom  of 
which  city  had  been  bestowed  in  an  honorary  manner  upon 
his  father,  and  was  upon  the  road  thither;  but  wintering 
at  Vevay,  a  town  upon  the  lake  Leraan,  be  died  there  in 
1686.     He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Ricovrati 

"  Niceron,  t»».  II.— Mortri. 
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%%  P^ivm ;  of  tbnk  of  the  BeauK  Espritc,  MlablMied  i^ 
)jisaie)f  by  letters  patent  in  1682  ;  and  he  would  have  beea 
an  ornament  to  any  societyi  being  a  man  of  great  learniog 
and  integrity. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  and  curious  worka^ 
printed  at  Lyonti,  the  principal  of  which  are :  1.  ^'  Recber«> 
ebtfs  des  Antiquitez  de  Lyon,''  1674,  8vo.  2.  '^  Ignotorum 
atque  ohscuroruoi  Deorum  arae,"  1677,  Sva  3.  **  Voyage 
dela  Grece  &  du  Levant,''  1677,  in  3  vols.  l^mo.  4, 
^<  Hiatoire  de  la  Ville  &  de  I'Etat  de  Geneva,"  1 680,  in  2 
▼olfi.  12aio.  5.  "  Lettre  au  P.  la  Chaise  sur  I'Antiquiti  de 
la  Religion,"  in  12ino ;  answered  by  Mr.  Arnaud,  but  often 
reprinted.  6.  ^^  Recherobescurieuses  d'Antiqttit6,"  16SS| 
4to.  7.  **  Miscellanea  eruditaa  Antiquitatis,"  1679,  aiMi 
1683,  folio.  Besides  these,  he  published  several  works^not 
now  in  much  repute,  upon  subjects  relating  to  his  own 
pcofession.* 

SPONDANUS,  or  DE  SPONDC  (John),  a  man  of  an- 
common  abilities  and  learniag,  was  the  son  of  a  counsellor 
and  secretary  to  Jane  d' Albert,  queen  of  Navarre ;  and  was 
born  at  Maulcon  de  Soule  in  the  country  of  Biscay  in  1557. 
H»  made  a  considerable  progress  in  literature ;  and,  when 
not  more  than  twenty,  begaa  a  commentary  upon  Homer's 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  waaprinted  at  Basil  in  1583,  folio, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  king  ol  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  In  this  work,  if  there  is  not  much  novelty 
of  critical  discovery,  there  is  more  display  of  reading  and 
learning  than  could  have  been  expected  in  one  se  young. 
The  same  year,  be  printed  an  edition  of  Aristotle's  **  Logic" 
at  Basil,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  marginal  notes.  He  ah* 
jqred  the  refocxned  religion  in  1593,  and  immediately  pub- 
habed  a  declaration  of  his  reasons,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  enjoyed  much  comfort  in  his  new  communion.  He 
left  the  court  soon  after  his  abjuration,  and  went  to  oon- 
ceal  himself  in  the  mouniains  of  Biscay ;  wl>ere  he  died 
March  18,  1595,  and  was  buried  at  Bourdeaax.  He  is  re- 
presented as  having  spent  this  short  life  in  much  fatigue 
and  misery.' 

SPONDANUS,  or  DE  SPONDE  (Henry),  a  younger 
brother  of  John  de  Sponde,  was  born  Jan.  6,  1568,  and 
ediicatedt  at  Ortea ;  where  the  reformed  bad  a  college^ 
aiid  where  he  distinguished  himself  early  by  his  facility  of 

^  Moreri.— £loy.  Diet.  Hist,  da  Madecine.— Pultancy'i  Botaojr,  arU  WasLia. 
<  Geu.  Diet. 
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requiring  the  Latin  and  Greek  langnages.  Then  he  ap- 
plied,  himself  to  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  afterwards 
Went  to  Tours,  whither  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  trans- 
ferred :  and  here,  his  learning  and  eloqtience  at  the  bar 
bringing  him  under  the  notice  of  Henry  IV.  then  prince  of 
Beam,  he  was  made  hy  him  master  of  the  requests  at  Na* 
farre.  In  the  mean  time,  he  read  with  much  eagerness  the 
eontroversial  work«  of  Bellarmine  and  Perron  ;  and  these 
inade  such  an  impression  on  him,  that,  after  the  example 
of  his  brother  John,  he  embraced  the  popish  religion,  at 
Paris  in  1595.  In  1600,  he  went  to  Home,  where  he  took 
{)riest*s  orders  in  1606,  and  that  year  returned  to  Paris) 
but  some  time  after  went  again  to  Rome,  and  was  em<^ 
ployed  in  an  official  capacity  by  pope  Paul  V.  who  had  a 
great  esteem  for  him.  The  general  respect  indeed  which 
he  met  with  in  Ifedly  would  have  determined  him  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  there ;  but,  in  1626,  he  was' re* 
called  into  France,  and  made  bishop  of  Pamiers  by  Lduis 
XIII.  He  hesitated  at  first  about  accepting  this  bishopric; 
but  pope  Urban  VIII.  commanding  him,  he  went  and  en« 
tered  upon  it  in  1626.  Soon  after  his  installation,  the  duke 
of  Rohan,  who  was  commander  of  the  protestants,  took  Pa«- 
tniers,  when  Spondanus  escaped  by  a  breach  in  the  walls; 
and  the  year  after,  when  the  town  Was  retaken  by  the 
prince  of  Oond^,  received  letters  of  congratulation  upon 
hjs  saf<(ty  from  Urban  VIII.  He  quitted  Pamiers  in  1642) 
and  went  to  Toulouse;  where  he  died  May  16,  1643. 

The  knowledge  be  had  of  Baronius  when  he  was  in  Italy^ 
Hrfd  th6  groat  friendship  that  always  subsisted  between 
tb^m,  suggested  to  him  the  design  of  abridging  his  **  An* 
nales  Ecclesiastici."  This  he  did  with  Baronius*s  consent | 
and  not  only  abridged,  but  continued  them  from  1197^ 
where  Baronius  left  off^  to  1640.  Both  the  abridgment 
and  continuation  have  been  often  reprinted.  Spondanu^ 
published  also,  in  folio,  **  Annates  Sacri  u  Mundi  Crea- 
tione  ad  ejusdem  Redemptionem  ;**  and  some  other  things 
of  a  small  kind.' 

SPOTSWOOD,  or  SPOTISWOOD  (John),  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  family  in  that  country.  His  grandfather 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Floddon-field  with  bis  king^  Jumm 

»  NiceroD,  vol.  XT.^Mortri. 
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IV«*  He  was  born  in  1565;  and  the  writer  of  hie  life  teils 
U8y  as  something  very  important,  that  among  the  rest  who 
were  present  at  his  birth,  *^  not  ordinary  gossipers/*  says 
be,  ^  but/Women  of  good  note,^*  there  was  one  who,  in  a 
sober,  though  prophetic  fit,  taking  the  child  in  her  arms, 
called  aloud  to  the  rest  in  these  or  the  like  terms,  ^*  You 
may  all  very  well  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  this  child ;  for  be 
will  become  the  prop  and  pillar  of  this  church,  and  the 
main  and  chief  instrume^it  in  defending  it.'*  He  shewed 
frooi  his  childhood  a  very  ready  wit,  great  spirit,  and  a 
good  memory;  and,  being  educated  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  arrived  so  early  to  perfection,  that  be  received 
bis  degree  in*  his  sixteenth  year.  Having  made  himself 
a  thorough  master  of  profane  learning,  he  applied  himself 
to  sacred;  and  became  so  distinguished  in  it,  that  at  eigb^ 
teeahe  was  thought  fit  to  succeed  his  father,  who  was  mi- 
nisCer  of  Calder. 

In  1601,  he  attended  Lodo^ick  duke  of  Lenox  as  chap- 
lain, in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  France,  for  confirming 
the  ancient  amity  between  the  two  nations;  and  returned 
in  the  ambassador's  retinue  through  England.  In  1603, 
upon  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  England,  he 
was  appointed,  among  other  eminent  persons,  to  attend  his 
majesty  into  that  kingdom;  and,  the. same  year,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  and  made  one  of 
the  privy  council  in  Scotland.  In  L610,  he  presided  in 
the  assembly  at  Glasgow;  and  the  same  year,  upon  the 
king's  command,  repaired  to  London  about  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  He  was  so  active  in  matters  which  concerned  the 
recovery  of  the  church  of  Scotland  to  episcopacy,  that, 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
made  no  less  than  fifty  journeys  to. London,  chiefly  on  that 
account.  Having  filled  the  see  of  Glasgow  eleven  years, 
he  was  translated  in  1615  to  that  of  St.  Andrew's ;  and  thus 


*  flii.  father,  John  Spots  wood,  one 
of  the  rrformers  in  Sootlauii,  was  bom 
ID  1509,  and  studied  at  Glasgow.  When 
the  doctriues  of  Ui«  rpfurnatioo  were 
pjrOffloiga'ed,  they  made  considerable 
impres^iun  on  bisoili)^  but  perceivinj^ 
liow  dangeroua  it  was  to  profess  them 
«^nly.  be  went  to  England,  and  was 
introduced  to  archbishop  Cranmer,  who 
confirmed  hiin  in  his  new>  principles. 
About  1543,  he  returned  t6  Scotland, 
awl  co-operated  with  the  other  reform- 


ers ;  wa<  one  of  the  i^ompilers  of  the  . 
first  *' B"<)k  of  Discipline'*  andofiht* 
**  CooffssioD  of  Faith  ;'*  and  when  (he 
presbyttrian  reliKion  was  introduced, 
was  urdainfd  to  the  office  of  supeiiu- 
tendant,  a  kind  of  office  like  that  of  a 
bishop,  but  wittiout  superiority  of  tide, 
or  emoluRieot.  He  died  Dec.  5,  15S5, 
— A  full  account  of  his  life  is  given  in 
the  '*  History  of  the  Lives  of  the  Pro> 
tcttant  ReformeiB  in  Scotland,"  by  the 
rev.  James  Scott,  1810,  8vo.  ^ 
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became  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  Scotland.  The 
year  following,  be  presided  in  the  assembly  of  Aberdeen: 
as  he  did  likewise  in  other  assemblies  for  restoring  the  an-* 
ctent  discipline,  and  bringing  the  church  of  Scotland  to 
some  degree  of  uniformity  with  that  of  England.  He.  con- 
tinued in  high  esteem  with  James  i.  during  his  whole  reign; 
nor  was  he  less  valued  by  Charles  I.  who  in  1 633. was  crown- 
ed by  him  in  the  abbey  church  of  Holyrood- bouse.  In 
1635,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  Scotland  ;  which  post  be 
had  not  held  full  four  years,  when  the  popular  confusions 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  England.  Being  broken  with  age 
and  grief,  and  sickness,  lie  went  Brst  to  Newcastle ;  and 
continued  there,  till,  by  rest  and  the  care  of  the  physicians, 
be  had  recovered  strength  enough  to  travel  to  London ; 
where  he  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  relapsed,  and  died  in 
16.^9.  He  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  an  in- 
scription upon  brass  fixed  over  him.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  David  Lindsay,  bishop  of  Ross ;  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  his  second  son, 
was  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  knowledge  in  the  laws; 
was  preferred  by  king  James,  and  afterwards  by  king 
Charles ;  but  was  put  to  death  for  adhering  to  the  marquis 
of  Montrose.  Clarendon  calls  him  **  a  worthy,  honest,  loyal 
gentleman,  and  as  wise  a  man  as  the  Scottish  nation  bad  at 
that  time.*' 

In  1655,  was  published  at  London,  in  folio,  his  ^' His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  beginning  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  203,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king 
James  Vt."  In  his  dedication  of  this  history  to  Charles  I. 
dated  Nov.  15,  1639,  only  eleven  days  before  his  death, 
he  observes,  that."  there  is  not  among  men  a  greater  help 
for  the  attaining  unto  wisdom,  than  is  the  reading  of  his- 
tory. We  call  Experience  a  good  mistress,''  says  he,  **  and 
so  she  is ;  but,  as  it  is  in  our  Scottish  proverb,  *  she  sel- 
dom quits  the  cost.'  History  is  not  so :  it  teacheth  us  at 
other  men's  cost,  and  carrieth  this  advantage  more,  that  in 
a  few  hours  reading  a  man  may  gather  more  instructions  qut 
of  the  same,  than  twenty  men  living  successively  one  after 
another  can  poNsibly  learn  by  their  own  experimiv."  This 
history  was  begun  at  the  influence  and  commaiid  of  king 
James,  who,  aii  already  observed,  had  a  high  opinion  of  the 
author's  abilities.  It  is  a  work  composed  from  scanty  ma- 
terials, but  with  great  impartiality^  There  is  throQghout 
the  whole  an  air  of  probity  and  candour,  which  is  said  to 
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have  been  the  peculiar  cbaracter  of  the  writer.  Upion  es« 
pressing  a  diliidtnce  to  king  Jaoies  about  ihat  part  of  it 
wuicb  relates  to  bis  mother,  and  wbich  bad  been  the  siuai<» 
bliiig  biock  of  iioriiier  historians,  he  replied,  ^  Speak  the 
truth,  man,  and  spare  not.*'  With  regard  to  the  arch* 
^isbop*s  political  conduct  and  priticipt«*s,  historians  have 
givrn  very  ofiposite  accuunu  We  shall  refer  to  two  ol 
the  Qtost  receni  and  most  candi-i.  ^ 

SPKANGUEK  (Bartholomew),  a  German  painter,  was 
the  sou  of  a  mercham,  and  bi»rii  at  Antwerp  in  1546.  He 
was  brought  up  under  variety  of  maNttTs,  and  then  went  to 
Some,  where  cardinal  Facneae  took  him  inio  his  service, 
4nd  alterwards  recomneoded  bioito  pope  Pius  V.  He  was 
employed  at  Belvidere,  and  i^pent  thirty-eight  months  ia 
drawing  the  picture  of  ^'  The  Day  of  Judgment;**  which 
picture  is  said  to  be  still  ovf  r  that  pope*s  tbmb.  While  be 
was  working  upon  it,  Vasari  told  his  holiness  that  "  what- 
ever Spranglier  did  i%as  so  much  ticne  lost;**  yet  tbe  pope 
^ommamted  him  to  go  on.  After  a  great  number  of  pic* 
^ures  done  in  several  pans  of  Rome,  he  returned  to  Ger* 
ipany,  and  became  chioi  painter  to  the  emperor  NVaximiliaa 
U.  and  was  so  mijtch  respected  by  his  successor  RodoLpbus^ 
that  be  presented  him  with  a  gold  chain  aud  medal^  allowed 
him  a  pension,  honoured  bioL  and  his  poi^terity  with  the 
title  of  nobility,  lodged  him  in  his  own  palace,  and  would 
not  suiier  bitn  to  paint  for  any  body  but  liimseli  After 
many  years  continuance  in  his  court,  be  ohtaijied  leave  ta 
Ifisit  bis  Q.wa  country  ;  and  accordingly  weal  to  Antwerp, 
Amsterdam,  Uaerlem,  and  iseveral  other  places ;  aud  hav- 
ip^  had  tbe  satisfactioa  o£  seeing  his  Qwn  works  highly  ad- 
mired, and  his  manner  almost  universally  fullpwed  in  all 
thosr  pacts,  as  welliaa  in  Germany,  he  returned  to  Praguei 
and  diid  at  a  good  old  age,  in  1623^  Fuaeii  sSiys  that 
Sprauglier  may  be  considered  as  the  head  of  that  series  of 
enisle  who,  disgusied*  by  tlie  exility  and  minuteness  of  me« 
tJb>d  then  reigning  in  Germany,  impoi  te<l  from  the  schoola 
Qf  Florence,  Venice,  and  Lombardy,  Uiat  mixed  style  which, 
marks  ail  thf  pi'rforn)ances  executed  tor.  the  conru  of 
Smgne,  Vienna,  and  Munich,  b>  bimseU'^  John  ab  Acb, 
•htseph  Ui'inz,  Christopher  Schwartz,  dtc.  Colour  and 
breadth  excepted,  it  waaa  style  more  conspicuous  for  Ita-' 

»  TiW  prp'  xi-H  tp  h  «  lii'torv.— L  ingS  H.ft.  of  Scctlp||d  -^CpoK't  Hist,  of,UlS 
Churca  o!Scutlaud.7-Bai net's  Own  Times. -^ranger-^-Geo.  Diet. 
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lian  blenishet  than  beauties^  Bhd  in  design^  txpressidtT, 
and  compotitioDy  Booti  deviated  to  the  most  outrageoas 
manner.  * 

SPRAT  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  prelate,  wm  bom 
in  1636,  at  Taliaton  in  DeTonshire,  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
nan  ;  and  having  been  educated,  as  be  tells  of  himself,  trot 
at  Westminster  or  Eton,  but  at  a  little  school  by  the 
church-yard  side,  became  a  eotnnionerof  Wadbam  college^ 
in  Oxford,  in  1651  ;  and,  being  chosen  scholar  next  yeaf, 
proceeded  ihroitgh  the  usual  academical  coifrse,  and  in 
1657  becan>e  M.  A.  He  obtained  a  felloivsbip,  and  cottr- 
menced  poet.  In  1659,  bis  poem  on  tlie  death  of  Olivet 
was  published,  with  those  of  Dryden  and  Waller.  In^  bis 
dcKiication  to  Dr;  Wilkins  be  appears  a  very  vrilling  and 
libeml  encomiast,  both,  of  the  living  Wkd  the  dead.  He 
implores  bis  patron^s  exctise  of  his  verses,  both  as  falling 
so  **  infinitely  below  the  full  and  sublime  genius  of  that 
excellent  poet  wbo  made  this  way  of  wrirhtg  free  of  our 
nation,'*  and  being  **  so  little  equal  and  proportioned  to 
the  renowft  of  the  prince  oU  whom  they  Were  written  ;  soch 
great  actions  and  lives  deserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
noblest  pens  and  most  divine  prbafrsies.*'  He  proceeds  r 
**  Hafving  so  long  experienced  your  care  2ttfd  indulgence,  and 
been  formed,  as  it  were,  by  your  own  bands,  not  to  entitle 
yottto  any  thing  which  my  raeann^s  produces,  would  be  not 
only  injustice  btrt  sacrilege.'*  He  published  the  same  year  a 
poem  on  the  *'  Plague  of  Athens  f  *  a  subject  recommended 
to  ht«np  doubtless  by  the  great  success  of  Lucretius  in  de* 
scribing  the  same  event.  To  these  be  added  afterwards  a 
poem  on  Cowley's  death.  After  the  Restoration  he  took 
orders,  and  by  Cowley's  recommendation  was  made  chap* 
lain  to  the  witty  and  profligate  duke  of  Buckingham',  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  helped  in  writing  *'  The  Rehearsal^*' 
and  wbo  is  said  to  have  submitted  all  his  works  to  his  peru- 
sal'^.  He  was  likewise  chaplain  to  the  king.  As  he  was 
the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose  house  began  those  phi- 
loMipbtcal  conferences  and  inquiries  wtiich  in  time  produced 
the  royal  society,  he  was  consequently  engaged   in   the 

*  A  witticism  i*  tiid  to  have  pro-  piftoed  near  the  olerg y.  **  I  eiDiiot 
cttted  hi m  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  tell  you  the  r<?a«oa,"  Mid  Spr«t,  '*  hot 
Buckiafhaa.  At  bii  first  dinner  witti  I  ibali  never  tee  a  irrtote  again  but  I 
hit  grace,  the  Uujer  obierTing  a  gooM  shail  think  of  ynar  grace."  Tbin  con- 
near  Sprat,  taid  be  wondered  why  it  viooed  Villiert  thai  Sprat  wat  the  auM 
generally  happened*  that  gaeie  were  he  wanted. 

1  ArgenviUe,  vol.  111.— PilkingtOD.«-9trtitt. 
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same  studiesi  and  became  one  of  the  fellows ;  and  when, 
after  their  incorporation,  something  seemed  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  public  to  the  new  institution,  he  undertook  to 
write  its  history,  which  he  published  in  1667.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  books  which  selection  of  sentiment  and  elegance 
of  diction  have  been  able  to  preserve,  though  written  upon 
a  subject  flux  and  transitory  *.  The  ^'  History  of  the  Royal 
Society**  is  now  read,  not  with  the  wish  to  know  what  they 
were  then  doing,  but  how  their  transactions  are  exhibited 
by  Sprat.  They  have  certainly  been  since  exhibited  far 
better  by  Dr.  Birch,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Thomson. 
Id  the  next  year  he  published  '*  Observations  on  Sorbiere^s. 
Voyage  into  England,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wren.''  This  is  a 
work  not  ill  performed ;  but  was  rewarded  with  at  least  its 
full  proportion  of  praise.  In  1668  ^he  published  Cowley's 
Lati/n  poems,  and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  life  of  the  author, 
which  be  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed  before  Cowley's 
English  works,  which  were  by  will  committed  to  his  care. 
Ecclesiastical  dignities  now  fell  fast  upon  him.  in  1668 
he  became  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  had  after- 
wards the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  adjoining;  to  the  abbey. 
He  was  in  1680  made  canon  of  Windsor,  in  1683  dean  of 
Westminster,  and  in  1684  bishop  of  Rochester.  The  court 
having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence  and  gratitude,  he  was 
required  to  write  the  '*  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot/,*' 
and  in  1685  published  **  A  true  account  and  declaration  of 
the  horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  his  present 
Majesty,  and  the  present  Governoient  ;^*  a  performance 
which  he  thought  convenient,  after  the  revolution,  to  ex- 


*  Thii  work  was  attacked  by  Mr. 
Henry  Stobbr*,  ib«  physician  of  War- 
wick,  in  a  piece  printed  at  London, 
l^TO,  in  4to,  under  this  title.  **  Lf. 
gcnds  no  histories:  or  a  spi^ciinen  of 
•omc  animadversion*  upon  the  History 
of  ihe  Royal  So<-iety  ;**  and  another 
printed  at  London  in  1670,  in  4to.  and 
entitled  **  Caoipanella  revived,  or  an 
enquiry  into  ihe  History  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  w he' her  ihe  virtuosi  'here  do 
not  pursttf  the  pnjecu  of  Campanella 
for  the  reducing  England  nnio  Popery. 
Beinf  an  ex  ract  of  a  letter  to  a  p<rrson 
of  hononr  from  H.  S.  with  another  let- 
ter to  lir  N.  N.  relating  to  the  cauoe 
of  the  quarrel  betwixt  H.  S.  and  tbe 
royal  society,  end  an  apology  agaiust 
some  of  ihetr  cavils.  With  a  post- 
script concerning  the  quarrel  depend* 


ing  betwixt  H.  S.  and  Dr.  Merret;*' 
and  in  another  pirct^  prmted  at  Oxford, 
1671,  in  4to.  «ith  this  title,  *•  A  Cfikp 
yure  upon  certain  passages  contained 
in  the  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  ms 
being  destructive  to  the  Evtablished 
Religion  and  Church  of  England.  The 
sei'ond  edition  corrected  and  enlarged. 
Whereumo  is  added  the  letter  of  a 
virtufMO  in  i)pp«isition  to  the  Censure, 
a  leply  unto  Ihe  leiur  aforesaid,  and 
reply  unto  tbe  prssfatory  Answer  of 
Ecebolius  niaivill,  rhapUiu  to  Mr. 
Rome,  of  Eatun  (inte  member  of  tbe 
Rump  parliament)  rector  of  Baib,  end 
felluw  of  the  royal  society.  Aleo  en 
Answer  to  the  Letter  ef  Dr.  Henry 
More  relating  unto  Henry  Stobbe,  |>hy* 
sicten  at  Warwick." 
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tenuate  aod  excuse.     Tbe  same  year,  being  clerk  of  tbe 
closet  to  the  king,  be  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel-royal ; 
and  tbe  year  afterwards  received  the  last  proof  of  his  mas-> 
ter*8  confidence;  by  being  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  ecclesiastical  affairs.     On  tbe  critical  day,  when 
the  Declaration  distinguished  tbe  true  sons  of  tbe  church 
of  England,  he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to  be  read 
at  Westminster,  but  pressed  none  to  violate  his  conscience ; 
and,  when  tbe  bishop  of  London  was  brought  before  them, 
gave  bis  voice  in  bk  favour.     Thus  far  he  suffered  interest 
or  obedience  to  carry  him ;  but  farther  be  refused  to  go. 
When  he  found  that  tbe  powers  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission were  to  be  exercised  against  those  who  had  refused 
the  Declaration,  he  wrote  to  the  lords,  and  other  commis- 
sioners, a  formal  profession  of  his  unwillingness  to  exercise 
(bat  authority  any  longer,  and  withdrew  himself  from  them. 
After  they  bad  read  his   letter,   they  adjourned   for  six 
months,  and  scarcely  ever  met  afterwards.     When  king 
James  was  frighted  away,  and  a  new  government  was  to 
be  settled,  Sprat  was  one  of  those  who  considered,  in   a 
conference,    the  great   question,  >vhether  the  crown   was 
vacant,  and  manfully  spoke  in  favour  of  his  old  master. 
He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  establishment,  and 
was  left  unmolested;  but,  in  1692,  a  strange  attack  was 
made  upon  him  by  one  Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Black- 
bead,  both  men  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  both, 
when  tbe  scheme  was  laid,  prisoners  in   Newgate.     These 
men  drew  up  an  Association,  in  which  tbey  whose  names 
were  subscribed,  declared  their  resolution  to  restore  king 
James  ;  to  seize  the  princess  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive ;  and 
to  be  ready  with  thirty  thousand  men  to  meet  king  James 
when  he  should  land.     To  this  tbey  put  tbe  name  of  San- 
croft,  Sprat,  Marlborough,   Salisbury,    and  others.     Tbe 
copy  of  Dr.  Sprat's  name  was  obtained  by  a  fictitious  re- 
quest, to  which  an  answer  ''  in  his  own  band"  was  desired. 
His  band  was  copied  so  well,  that  he  confessed  it  might 
have  deceived  himself.     Blackhead,,  who  had  carried  tbe 
letter,  being  sent  again  with  a  plausible  message,  was  very 
curious  to  see  the  house,  and  particularly  importunate  to 
be  let  into  tbe  study  ;  where,  as  is  supposed,  he  designed 
to  leave  tbe  Association.     This,  however,  was  denied  him, 
and  he  dropt  it  in  a  flower-pot  in  tbe  parlour.     Young 
now  laid  an'  information   before  the  privy-council;    and 
May  7,  1692,  tbe  bishop  was  arrested,  and  keptatames- 
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seiigePs)  under  a  ftrict  gnaix),  eleTen  days.  Hit  Imom  wm 
Marchedi  and  directions  were  given  that  tbe  flower-potsi 
should  be  inspected.  Tbe  messengers,  however,  missed 
tbe  room  in  which  the  paper  was  teft«  Blackhead  went 
therefore  a  third  time;  and,  finding  bis  paper  where  he 
had  left  it,  brongbt  it  avray.  The  bishop,  baring  heew 
enlarged,  was,  on  June  the  lOtb  and  iStb,  examined  again 
before  the  privy-cottncil,  and  confronted  witb  his  accosers. 
Young  persisted  with  the  most  obdurate  impudence,  against 
tbe  strongest  evidence ;  but  the  resolution  of  Blackhead  by 
degrees  gave  way.  There  remained  at  last  no  doobt  of 
tbe  bishop's  innocence,  who,  with  great  prudence  and 
dibgence,  traced  tbe  progress,  and  detected  the  cberacten 
of  tbe  two  informers,  and  publisiied  an  account  of  his  own 
examination  and  deliverance;  which  made  soch  an  impres- 
sion upon  him,  that  be  commemorated  it  through  life  by 
a  yearly  day  of  thanksgiving.  With  what  bepe,  er  what 
interest  the  villains  had  contrived  an  accusation  wkieb  they 
mast  know  ihetmselves  utterly  unable  to  prove,  was  never 
discovered.  After  this,  tbe  bishop  passed  his  days  in  tbe 
quiet  exercise  of  bis  function.  When  tbe  cause  of  Sacbe- 
verell  put  the  public  in  commotion,  be  honestly  appeared 
among  the  friends  of  the  church.  He  lived  to  his  seventy- 
moth  year,  aod  died  May  2(>,  171^.  Burnet  is  not  very 
favourable  to  bis  measory ;  but  be  and  Burnet  were  oM 
rivals.  On  some  public  occasion  they  both  preached-  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  prevailed  in  those  days  an 
indecent  custom :  when  the  preacher  touched  any  fovourile 
topie  in  a  manner  that  delighted  his  audienee,  their  appre- 
balioR  was  expressed  by  a  loud  hum,  continoed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  aeal  or  pleasure.  When  Burnet  preached, 
part  of  his  congregation  bummed  so  lottdly  and*  so  long, 
that  he  sal  down  to  enjoy  it,  and  rubbed  bis  face  with  bis 
band  kerchief.  When  Sprat  preached,  he  likewise  was  bo^ 
noured  with  the  like  animating  bum  ;  but  he  stretched  ooH 
his  band  to  the  congregation,  and  cried,  *^  Peace,  peaee^ 
I  pniy  you^  peace.**  "  This,'*  8a3's  Dr.  Johnson^  **  I  wa» 
told  in  my  youth  by  an  old  man,  who  had  been  neeanelesa 
observer  of  the  passages  of  those  times.**  *'  Bnrnet*»  ser- 
mon>^*  says  Salmon,  ^*  was  remarkable  for  sedition,  and^ 
Spsas*s  for  loyalty.  Burnet  had  the  thanks  of  tbe  bouse ; 
Sy«at  had  no  thanks,  but  a  good'  Kving  f4X>m  the  King; 
whieb,**  be  -said-,  **  was  of  as  BHicb  value  as  tbe  thanks  of 
the  Commoaa.**     Sprat  was  nracb  admiredf  in-  hw  day  for 
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tlhi  elegance  ef  his  prose  atyle^  but  that  is  not  te  be  niea* 
iured  by  the  standard  of  modern  times.  In  his  political 
sentiments  he  changed  so  often,  and  so  easily  accommo* 
dated  himself  to  the  varied  circuHistances  of  the  times  in 
which  be  lived,  that  the  praise  of  consistency  cannot  be 
given.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  on  some  occasions  be  stood 
illmOst  atone  in  vindication  of  conduct  which  did  him  ho» 
l»our.  The  works  of  Sprat,  besiides  his  few  poems,  are, 
S.  ''  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society.*'  3.  ''The  Life  of 
Gowley."  4.  ''  The  Answer  lo  Sorbiere."  5.  ''  The  Hi»* 
lory  of  the  Rye-hous^e  Fioc''  6.  ^'  The  relation  of  his  own 
Examination.*'  And,  7  a  volume  of  '^  Sermons."  Dr.  ^ 
Jfobnson  says,  "  1  have  heard  it  observed,  with  great  just- 
nesSf  that  every  book  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  each 
has  its  distinct  and  characteri&tical  excellence/'  In  bis 
poems  be  considered  Cowley  a&  a  model;  and  supposed 
thai  as  be  was  imitated,  perfection  was  approached.  No«< 
thing  therefore  but  Pindaric  liberty  was  to  be  expected* 
There  is  in  his  few  productions  no  want  of  such  conceits  as 
he  thought  excellent ;  and  of  those  oi»r  judgment  may  ^e 
settled  by  the  first  that  appears  iu  his  praksie  of  Cromwell, 
where  he  says  that  Cromwell's  *^  fame,  like  man,  will  grow; 
white  9e  it  grows  old."  According  to  Spence,  in  his  Anec-* 
(]k^ies»  Pope  used  to  call  Sprat  <^  a  worse  Cowky.'^^ 

SQUIRE  (SaMUXt)>  ^  learned  divine,  was  the  son  of  mi 
afiothecary,  and  was  born  at  Warminster,  in  Wikshire,  in 
l%k4'.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  coUege,  Cambridge, 
qf  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  took  bis  degrees  of  B.  A. 
in.  1^733,  and  M.  A.  in  17S7.  Soon  after,  Br.  Wyna^ 
hiahop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and 
in  172(9  gsve  him  the  chancellorship  and  a  csnonty  of 
Welk,  and  afterwards  colhued  him  to  the  arcbdeacpnry 
of  Bath.  In  1749  he  was  presented  by  the  kii^g  to  the 
rectory  oC  Topsfield,  in  Essex;  and,  in  1749,  when  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  (to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  and  privaton 
siicretary  \  as  chancellor  of  the  university)  was  installed 
chancellor  of  Cambridge,  he  preached  one  of  the  com- 
meocement  sermons^  and  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.     la 

*  in  this  character,  from  an  un-  ter'a  (or  the  olH  lady's)  ftlMiard.*'  fii^ 
tacky  timjtitiida  of  n»ma«,  htt  was  ri-  daik  complexion  procuMd  bim  in  ool* 
dicoled  ^y  Or  Kinic  tii.  '*The  Key  to  legf  convertation,  and  id  the  iquili0 
the  9raf(fDam,*'>  by  the  appallatioo  of  of  the  tun",  the  nick  nana  of  "^Tb^ 
'*  Dr.  Squirt,  apothecary  to  Almm  M«-  mao  of  Angola." 

*  Biog.  Brtt.— Juhnton**   PoeiSd— Cibber'a   Livei. — Btiroet's  Own  ThnM.— ' 
Birch'i  TiUoUon.— Salmon's  Lifesof  the  Bishopa.«--Ath.  Ox.  roL  II. 
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1750  be  was  presented  by  archbishop  Herring  to  the  rec-* 
tory  of  St.  Anne,  Westminster  (then  vacant  by,  the  death 
of  Dr.  Pelling*)|  being  his  grace^s  option  on  the  see  of  Lon- 
don, and  for  which  he  resigned  his  living  of  Topsfield  in 
favour  of  a  relation  of  the  archbishop.  Soon  after.  Dr. 
Squire  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  vicarage  of  Green* 
wich  in  Kent ;  and,  on  the  establishment  of  the  household 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  (his  present  majesty),  he  was  ap- 
pointed his  royal  highness's  clerk  of  the  closet.  In  1760 
he  was  presented  to  the  deanry  of  Bristol ;  and  on  the  fast 
day  of  Feb.  13,  1761,  preached  a  sermon  before  the  House 
of  Commons ;  which  appeared  of  course  iit  print.  In  that 
year  (on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ellis)  he  was  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  St.  David's,  the  revenues  of  which  were  con- 
siderably advanced  by  him.  He  died,  after  a  short  illness, 
occasioned  by  his  anxiety  concerning  the  health  of  one  of 
his  sons,  May  6,  1766.  As  a  parish  minister,  even  after 
his  advancement  to  the  mitre,  he  was  most  conscientiously 
diligent  in  the  duties  of  his  function  ;  and  as  a  prelate,  in 
his  frequent  visits  to  his  see  (though  he  held  it  but  five 
years),  he  sought  out  and  promoted  the  friendless  and  de- 
serving, in  preference,  frequently,  to  powerful  recommen- 
.  dations,  and  exercised  the  hospitality  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
In  private  life«  as  a  parent,  husband,  friend,  and  master, 
no  man  was  more  beloved,  or  more  lamented.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  and  antiquary  societies,  and  a  constant 
attendant  upon  both.  He  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Mrs.  Ardesoif,  a  widow  lady  of  fortune  (his  parishioner), 
in  Soho  Square.  Some  verses  to  her  *^  on  making  a  pin- 
basket,''  by  Dr.  (afterwards  sir  Jaiifies)  Marriott,  are  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Dodsley's  collection.  By  her  the  bishop 
left  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  but  she  did  not  long  survive 
him.  A  sermon,  entitled  ^'  Mutual  Knowledge  in  a  future- 
State,"  &c.  was  dedicated  to  her,  with  a  just  eulogium  on 
his  patron,  by  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd^,  in  1766.  Be- 
sides several  single  sermons  on  public  occasions,  bishop 

*  Chaplain  to  the  bishop,  from  whom  Dr.  Dodd  alio  savt,  in  his  *<  Thoughts 

be  FeceWed  a  prebend  of  Brrcon.   In  in  Friibn,"  Week  IV.  p.  73.  ed.  HSI. 

llodd*s  Poems  is  '*  A  Sonnet,   occa-  —"  And  still  more  when  nrf*d  ap- 

SMmed  by  reading  the  Trnth  and  Im-  proT'd, 

portance  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re-  And  bless'd   by  ihee,  St.  David's  bo- 

ligioa;"  "Gratitude   and  Merit/'  an  noor'd  friend  ; 

epigram  on  bishop  Squire  ;  and  *<  An  Alike  in  Wisdom's  anif  in  LearniDg*! 

Ode  wriiten  in  the  walks  of  fireck-  «    school 

nock,"  expressive  of  gratitude  to  his  Advanced  and  sage,"  See, 
friendly   patron.     Of   bishop   Squire, 
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Squire  published  the  following  pieces:  l.'^An  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  English  Constitution ;  or,  an  histo^ 
ricai  essay  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Government,  both  in  Grer- 
many  and  England.**  2.  *'  The  ancient  History  of  the  He- 
brews vindicated ;  or,  remarks  on  the  third  volume  of  the 
Moral  Philosopher,**  under  the  name  of  Theopbanes  Can* 
tabrigiensis,  Cambridge,  1741.  This,  Leland  says,  con- 
tains many  solid  and  ingenious  remarks  3/^'  Two  Essays^ 
I.  A  defence  of  the  ancient  Greek  Chronology ;  II.  An 
enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Greek  Language,*'  Cam- 
bridge, 1741.  4.  ^<  Plutarchi  de  Iside  et  Osiride  liber, 
GrsBcd  et  Anglice;  Grseca  recensuit,  emendavit,  Commen- 
tariis  auxit,  Versionem  novam  Anglicanam  adjecit  Samuel 
Squire,  A.M.  Archidiaconus  Bathoniensis ;  accesserunt 
Xylandri,  Baxtert,  Bentleii,  Marklandi,  ConjectursB  et 
Emendationes,'*  Cantab.  1744.  5.  *^  An  Essay  on  the  Ba- 
lance of  Civil  Power  in  England,**  174  .  .,  8vo,  which  was 
added  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Enquiry,  &c.  in  1753. 
6.  **  Indifference  for  Religion  inexcusable,  or,  a  serious, 
impartial,  and  practical  review  of  the  certainty,  import- 
ance, and  harmony  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion,**  Lou- 
don, 1748,  again  in  1759,  ISmo.  7.  <'  Remarks  upon  Mr. 
Carte*s  specimen  of  the  General  History  of  Engiapd,  very 
proper  to  be  read  by  all  such  as  are  contributors  to  that 
great  work,**  1748,  8vo.  8.  <<  The  Principles  of  Religion 
made  easy  to  young  persons,  in  a  short  and  familiar  Ca- 
techism. Dedicated  to  the  late  Prince  Frederick,**  Lon- 
don, 1763.  9.  ^  A  Letter  to  the  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Ha- 
lifax on  the  Peace,**  1763,  8vo,  by  Dr.  Dodd,  received* 
great  assistance  from  bishop  Squire.  He  also  left  in  MS. 
a  Saxon  Grammar  compiled  by  himself.  A  just  and  well- 
drawn  character  of  archbishop  Herring,  one  of  his  early 
patrons,  was  prefixed  by  bishop  Squire  to  the  archbisbop*s 
**  Seven  Sermons.**  * 

STAAL  (Madame  de),  known  first  by  the  name  of  ma- 
demoiselle de  Launai,  was  the  daughter  of  a  painter  of 
Paris,  who  being  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom,  left  (ler  ex- 
posed to  poverty  while  yet  a  child.  Chance  occasioned 
her  receiving  a  distinguished  education  in  the  priory  of  St* 
Louis,  at  Rouen  ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  superior  of  that 
monastery^  who  was  her.  friend,  she  was  again  reduced  to 
extreme  indigence,  and  finding  no  other  resource,  engaged 

>  Geot.  Mag.  vol.  XXXVl.  and  XLIL^Kichols*!  Bowyer. 
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henelf  as  ft  waiting^woMan  to  the  duchesS  of  Main«.  Unfit, 
bowever^  for  the  daties  of  such  an  offieei  she  lived  in  ob» 
scurity  and  sorrow^  till  a  Mn^nlar  event,  in  which  «be 
seemed  totally  unconcerned,  nidde  her  known  much  to  hei* 
honour.  A  beautiful  young*  lad j  of  Parisi  named  Tetard, 
was  persuaded  by  her  mother  to  counterfeit  being  pos« 
sessed.  All  Paris  Booked  to  see  this  pretended  aronde^, 
not  excepting  the  coult ;  and  this  becoming  the  univefsid 
topic  of  conversation,  mademoiselle  de  Latinai  wrote  a  very 
witty  letter  on  the  oeeasion  to  M.  de  Fontenelle,  which  was 
unirersally  admired.  The  duchess  having  diseoveri^d  th^ 
writer  in  the  person  of  her  waiting<«woiMan,  employed  hef 
from  that  time  in  all  the  entertainments  given  at  Sceaolr^ 
and  made  her  her  confidant  M.  de  Laonai  wrote  verses 
for  some  of  the  pieces  acted  at  8eealix,  drew  up  the  plans 
of  others,  and  was  consulted  in  all.  8he  soon  also  acquired 
ibe  esteem  of  mess,  de  Fontenelle,  de  Tourreil,  de  Valin*^ 
court,  de  Chaulieu,  de  Malezieo,  and  other  persons  of 
merit,  who  frequented  the  court.  This  lady  was  involved 
in  the  duchess  of  Mifihe's  disgrace^  during  the  regency  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  confined  in  <he  Bastile  near  two 
years;  but  being  set  at  liberty,  the  duehess  married  her  to 
M.  de  Staal,  lieutenant  of  the  Swiss  guards,  afterwards 
oaptain  and  marechal  de  camp.  It  is  said  she  bad  refused  to 
marry  tbe  celebrated  M.  Dacier.  She  died  in  1750,  and 
some  "  Memoirs  of  her  Life,**  written  by  herself,  were 
toon  after  published  in  3  vols.  l2mo.  They  contain  nothing 
very  important,  but  are  very  amusing,  and  very  well  wriN 
teU)  their  style  being  pure  and  elegant.  A  fourth  TolamiJ 
bas  since  appeared,  consisting  of  two  pleasing  plays,  one 
entitled  L'Engouement,  tbe  other  La  Mode,  which  wer# 
acted  at  Sceaux. ' 

STACKHOUSE  (Thomas),  a  learned  and  laborioiH 
divinCi  was  born  in  1680,  but  in  what  part  of  the  kingdom, 
or  where  educated,  is  not  known.  Somewhat  late  in  Hfe 
be  added  the  degree  of  A.  IVl.  to  his  name,  but  he  does  not 
oecur  in  the  lists  of  tbe  Oxford  or  Cambridge  graduates, 
and  bis  right  to  tbe  degree  must  have  proceeded  either 
firom  Lambeth,  or  some  of  the  northern  universities.  H^ 
was  some  time  miirister  of  tbe  English  chttrcb  at  Amstcrr^ 
dkm,  and  afterwards  strccessively  curate  at  Richmond,  Ea(^ 
img,  and  Fincfaley,  rn  all  which  places  he  wiia  ttHVeb  re-' 
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spccted.  In  1733  be  was  prasented  to  the  vicarage  of  Ben- 
ham  Valence,  alias  Beenham,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  died 
Oct.  11,  1752,  aged  seventy-two,  and  was  buried  in  tiie 
parish  cbarch.  A  neat  tablet  is  inscribed  to  his  memory, 
intimating  the  support  he  gave  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  referring  to  his  numerous  works  for  a  testimony 
of  bis  merit. 

The  earliest  of  his  publications,  or  at  least  the  first  which 
brought  him  into  notice  was,  1.  ''The  miseries  and  great 
hardships  of  the  Inferior  Clergry  in  and  about  London  ;  and 
a  modest  plea  for  their  rights  and  better  usage ;  in  a  letter 
to  a  right  rev.  prelate,"  1 722,  8vo.  2. ''  Memoirs  of  bishop 
Atterbury,  from  his  birth  to  his  banishment,"  1723,  8vo« 
3.  «  A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Brady,**  1726, 
Svo.  4.  ^  A  complete  body  of  Divinity/'  1729,  folio.  5. 
^  A  fair  state  of  the  Controversy  between  Mr.  Woolston  and 
bis  adversaries:  containing  the  substance  of  what  he  as« 
seits  in  his  discourses  against  the  literal  sense  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's  miracles ;  and  what  Bp.  Gibson,  Bp.  Chandler, 
Bp.  Smalbroke,  Bp.  Sherlock,  Dr.  Pearce,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr* 
Lardner,  Mr.  Chandler,  &c.  have  advanced  against  him,** 
1730,  8vo.  This,  which  Leland  calb  a  **  clear  account,'* 
is  not  a  mere  compilation,  but  shows  the  author  intinMtely 
acquainted  with  the  controversy,  and  fully  able  to  strengthen 
the  cause  for  which  Woolston  was  opposed.  As  this  work 
was  soon  out  of  print,  he  incorporated  its  principal  con* 
tents  in  a  larger  volume,  entitled,  6.  '^  A  Defence  of  the 
Christian  Religion  from  the  several  objections  of  Anci* 
scripturists,"  &c«  1731,  8vo.  7.  **  Reflections  on  the  na^ 
ture  and  property  of  Languages,"  1731,  8vo.  3.  '<  The 
Book-binder,  Book-printer,  and  Book-seller  confuted,  or 
the  Author's  vindication  of  himself  from  the  calumnies  in 
a  paper  industriously  dispersed  by  one  Ediin.  Together 
with  some  Observations  on  the  History  of  the  Bible,  as  it 
is  at  present  published  by  the  said  Edlin.  By  the  rev.  Mr. 
Stackhous^,  curate  of  Finchley,''  1732,  8vo.  This  very 
scarce  pamphlet,  of  which  but  one  copy  is  known  (now  in 
the  curious  collection  of  James  Bindley,  esq.)  relates  to  a 
•quabble  Mr.  Stackhouse  had  with  Edlin  (who  appears  to 
have  been  a  mercenary  bookseller  of  the  lower  order,  and 
a  petty  tyrant  over  his  poor  authors),  respecting  Mr.  Stack* 
house's  <<  History  of  the  Bible."  Stackhouse,  however, 
engaged  afterwards  with  more  reputable  men,  and  pro- 
duced, 9.  his  **  New  History  of  the  Bible,  from  the 
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ning  of  the  world  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity,** 
1782,  2  vols,  folio.     I'bis  has  always  been  considered  as  a 
work  of  merit,  and  has  been  oFten  reprinted  ;  the  b^st  edi- 
tion is  said  to  be  that  of  1752,  of  which  the  engravings 
are  of  a  very  superior  cast  to  whai  are   usually  given  in 
works  published  periodically.    10.  *^  A  Sermon  on  the  30th 
of  January/*  1736,  8vo.     11.  ^^  A  Sermon  on  the  Deca- 
logue,*' 1743,  8vo.      12.  ^'  A  new  and  practical.  Ex  position 
on  the  Creed,"  1747,  folio.     13.   ^  Vana  doctrinal  emolu- 
menta,"  1752,  4to.     This  is  a  poem,  and  his  last  publica- 
tion, in  which  he  deplores  his  miserable  condition  in  the 
language  of  disappointment  and  despair.     Besides  these, 
he  had  been,  we  kno^v  not  at  what  period,  the  author  of, 
14.  *'  An  Abridgment  of  Burnet's  Own  Times,"  8vu.     15. 
"  The  art  of  Short-hand,"  4to.     16.  «  A  System  of  Prac- 
tical Duties,"  8vo.     Long  after  his  death,  if  they  were  not 
re-publications,    appeared,    under  bis   name,    a  *^  Greek 
Grammar,"  and  '^  A  general  view  of  Ancient  History,  Chro- 
nology, and  Geograpliy,  &c."  4to.    1  here  was  a  rev.  Tho- 
mas Stackhouse,  styled  minister  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at 
Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire,  who  communicated  to  the. Royal 
Society  some  extracts  from  a    topographical  account  6f 
Bridgnorth  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  XLIV.)  but  whether  this  was 
our  author  docs  not  appear.* 

STAHL  (George  £rnest),  a  very  eminent  German  che- 
mist, was  born  in  Franconia  in  1660,  and  educated  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  of  which  he  was  made  professor  in 
1694,  when  the  university  of  Hall  was  founded.  His  re- 
putation, by  means  of  his  lectures,  his  publications,  and 
the  success  of  his  practice,  was  soon  very  highly  advanced  : 
and  in  1716  he  was  invited  to  Berlin,  where  he  became 
physician  to  the  king,  and  even  a  counsellor  of  state.  He 
lived  in  great  celebrity  to  the  age  of  seventy-five,  uhen  he 
died,  in  1734.  As  a  chemist.  Stahl  was  unrivalled  in  his> 
day,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston, 
which,  though  it  may  yield  to  the  newer  theory  of  Lavoi- 
sier and  the  French  chemists,  was  admitted  by  the  best 
philosophers  for  nearly  half  a  century.  As  a  pbysiciau  be 
had  some  fancies,  and  was  -particularly  remarkable  for  his 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  soul  over  the  body. 
He  maintained  that  every  muscular  action,  whether  at- 
tended with  consciousness  or  not,  proceeds  from  a  volun- 
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tafy  act  of  the  mind.  This  theory  he,  as  well  as  his  fol- 
lowers)  carried  too  far ;  but  from  it  he  derived  mapy  cau- 
tions of  real  importance  to  physicians,  for  attending  to  the 
state  of  the  mind  in  every  patient.  His  works  are  very 
numerous,  but  the  principal  of  them  are  these,  M.  ^^  £x- 
perimenta  et  observationes  ChemicsB  et  Physics,"  Berlin, 
1731,  Svo.  2.  '<  Dissertationes  Medicae,"  Hall,  2  vols.  4to. 
3.  "  Theoria  medica  vera,"  Hall,  1708,  4to.  4.  "Opus- 
culum  chemico-physico-medicum,"  Hall,  1715,  Svo.  5. 
"Thoughts  on  Sulphur,"  Hall,  1718,  Svo,  written  in  Ger- 
man.  6.  "  Negotium  otiosum,  seu  skiaroachia  adversus 
positiones  aliquas  fundamentales  Theorise  verse  Medicinae, 
a  viro  quodam  celeberrimo  intenta,  sed  enervata,"  Hall, 
1720,  4to.  Here  he  chiefly  defends  his  theory  of  the  soul's 
action  on  the  body.  7.  "  Fundamenta  chymias,"  Norimb. 
1723,  4to.  8.  A  treatise  in  German,  "  On  Salts,"  Hall, 
1723,  Svo.  He  was  also  deeply  skilled  in  metallurgy,  and 
wrote,  9.  "  Commentarium  in  Metallurgiam  Beccheri," 
1723,  and  10.  "  Instructions  on  Metallurgy,"  in  German, 
Leipsic,  1720,  Svo.^ 

STAINER  (Richard),  a  brave  naval  officer  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  during 
the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
some  actions  of  singular  gallantry.     In  1G56,  having  three 
frigates  under  his  command,  be  fell  in  with  the  Spanish 
flota,  consisting  of  eight  sail ;  notwithstanding  the  dispro- 
portion of  numbers,  he  attacked  them,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  be  burnt  one,  sunk 
a  second,  captured  two,  and  drove  two  others  on  shore. 
The,  treasure  on  board  of  his  prizes  amouctted  to  600,000/. 
sterling.    The  next  year,  in  company  with  admiral  Blake, 
who  bad  the  chief  command,  he  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  Spanish  flota  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz ;  "  an  act  so 
miraculous,'*  says  Clarendon,  "  that  all  who  knew  the  place 
wondered  bow  any  men,  with  what  courage  soever  endued, 
could  have  undertaken  it ;  indeed,  they  could  hardly  per- 
suade themselves  to  believe  what  they  had  done ;  whilst 
the  Spaniards  comforted  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
they  were  devils,  and  not  men,  who  bad  destroyed  their 
ships.**     For  his  share  in   this  gallant  exploit,    captain 
Stainer  waa  knighted  by  Cromwell  at  Whitehall,  June  11, 
1657;    and  soon  afterwards  made  a  vice-admiral.     Sir 
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Richard  Staioer  was  one  of  the  commatiders  who  went  with 
admiral  Montague  to  bring  over  Charles  II,  He  was 
knighted  by  the  king,  and  made  rear-admiral  of  the  fleet, 
but  did  not  loog  enjoy  bis  honours,  as  hir  death  took  place 
in  Nov. 'l  662.  He  was  buried  at  Greenwich,  where  his 
lady  died  the  preceding  year.  Leaving  no  issue,  he  be* 
queathed  his  large  property  to  his  brother,  who,  by  involv- 
ing himself  in  a  law- suit  with  the  salt-eonpany  at  Droit- 
wicb,  lost  thej  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  and  grew  dis- 
tressed. His  son,  the  nephew*  and  representative  of  the 
gallant  sir  Richard  Stainer,  was  a  few  years  ago  in  a  work- 
house at  Birmingham.' 

STANBRIDGE  (John),  an  eminent  schoolmaster,  was 
born  at  Heyford  in  Northamptonshire,  probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester-school. From  this  he  was  sent  to  New  college, 
Oxford,  and  in  1481  admitted  perpetual  fellow.  About 
1486,  being  then  B.  A.  he  was  appointed  first  usher  of  the 
free-school  adjoining  Magdalen  college,  and  succeeded 
John  Anwykyll,  as  chief  master.  As  a  teacher  he  became 
very  eminent,  and  produced  some  scholars  afterwards  much 
celebrated  in  the  world.  He  was  yet  more  useful  to  fu- 
ture generations  by  the  elementary  books  which  he  pub- 
lished, and  which  were  soon  introduced  in  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal schools  of  that  time,  by  which,  says  Wood,  ^  the 
Latin  tongue  was  much  refined  aqd  amended.**  His  en- 
thusiasm for  the  interests  of  bis  school  seems  to  have  got 
the  bcftter  of  prudential  considerations,  as,  according  to 
Wood,  ^  when  in  his  old  age  he  should  have  withdrawn 
himself  from  his  profession,  and  have  lived  upon  what  he 
bad  gotten  in  his  younger  years,  he  refesed  it,  lived  poor 
and  bare  to  the  last,  yet  with  a  juvenile  and  ebeerful  spi- 
rit** His  life  extended  beyond  \SM,  but  the  precise  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Among  hb  elementary  treatises  are,  1.  ^  Embryon  reli- 
matum,  sive  Vocabularium  Metricum;'*  printed  first  in 
1500,  and  often  reprinted  as  far  as  1636.  2.  ^Parvulo- 
rum  institutiooes,**  which  appears  to  have  been  a  collection 
of  grammatical  precepts  from  other  publications  of  Stan- 
bridge,  1521,  4 to,  &c.  3.  <<  De  ordine  constructionum.** 
4.  "  Vulgaria  Stanbridgiana,**  4to,  without  date,  but  re- 
printed in  1536.     5.  <^  The  accidence  of  mayster  Stan- 
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brydgQ*s  owxM  makynge.''  6L  **  Accidentia  Suqbridgci)" 
4tP5  without  date,  reprint^d.io.  1534.  7.  '^  Crados  compa- 
rationum,  &c."  4to^  without  dat«,  repriated  ia  1526,  1527, 
1530.  9.  "  Smn,  9s,  foi,  of  Stanbridg«,"  4to.  9.  <<  Hex- 
ajsticoD,^'  addressed  to  Wbittiugton,  who  h^d  been  oiie  of 
bis  4ciiolar9,  axul  printed  in  the  ^^  SyiUaxis*'  of  the  latter, 
1521.  This  John  Stanbridge  had  a  kinsman  (Wartqn  saya, 
a  brother),  Thomas  Stanhridge,  a  iioled  schoolmaster  of 
Banbury  in  Oxfordshire,  and  tho  tutor  of  air  Thomas  Pope. 
He  died  in  1522.' 

STANHOPE  (Geohgq),  dean  of  Canterbury,  a  divide 
pf  eminent  talents  and  pertKuial  worth,  was  born  March  5i, 
1660,  at  Hertiahom  in  the  couaty  of  Derby.  Of  this  par 
rish  his  father,  the  rev.  Thomas  Sts^ibppe,  w^  rector,  aa 
vicell  aa  vicar  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the  town  of  Leicester,  and 
chaplain  to  the  earls  of  Chesterfield  and  CUre.  His  mo- 
ther, whose  name  was  Alleatree,  was  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Oerbyahire.  His  grandfather,  Dr.  George  Sjtanhope» 
precentor  of  York,  and  rector  of  Wheldra^e  in  that  coun- 
ty, was  one  of  those  persecuted  eccleaiastics  who,  for  their 
loyalty  to  Charles  I.  experienced  the  greatest  distress ;  he 
was  disposaessed  of  his  preCermenta,  i^ml  (as  deftn  Stanhope 
told  Mr.  Wajker  himself)  waa  driven  to  the  doors  mth  ele*- 
vep  children,  and  died  in  1644. 

Mr.  Stanhope  receive  the  first  rudiments  of  education 
at  the  school  of  Uppingham,  in  the  county  of  Rutland, 
vrbeoce  he  was  removed  to  that  of  Leiceatei^  and  again  to 
that  of  Eton,  from  which  he  was  elected  on  the  fouodatioa 
at  King's  college  in  1677.  In  his  youth  he  had  displayed 
the  most  promising  abilities ;  and  at  the  university  he  en- 
riched his  mind  with  that  valuable  stock  of  learning,  which 
he  afterwards  s'o  judiciously  employed.  Of  the  French,  as 
well  aa  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languagea,  he 
acquired  a  critical  knowledge.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1681,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  16a5.  He  entered  into  holy 
orders^  but  did  not  immediately  leave  the  university.  He 
officiated  first.at  the  churph  of  Quoi  near  Cambridge,  and 
in  1688  was  vice-proctor  of  the  uoiver3ity.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Tewing  in  the 
couxiity  of  Hertford  ;  and  in  1689  to  the  vicarage  of  Lewis* 
ham  in  Kent.  The  latter  benefice  he  ow^d  to  the  kindness 
of  lord  Dartmouth,  to  whom  be  was  chaplain,  and  to  whose 
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son  be  bad  been  tutor.  ""He  was  soon  after  appointed  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary ;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  same  honour  under  queen  Anne. 

In  July  1697  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  the  exercises 
for  which  he  performed  publicly,  and  with  great  applause. 
On  the  preceding  Sunday  he  preached  the  commencement 
iermon,  in  which  he  stated  the  perfection,  and  argued-  the 
sufficiency,  of  Scripture,  and  gave  an  eminent  display  of 
his  eloquence  and  talents.  In  1701  he  was  appointed 
preacher  at  the  lecture  founded  by  the  hon.  Mr.  Boyle, 
when  he  acquitted  himself  as  an  admirable  defender  of  the 
cause  which  the  benefactor  intended  to  promote,  by  assert- 
ing, in  sixteen  sermons,  the  "  Truth  and  Excellency  of  the 
Christian  Religion  against  Jews,  Infidels,  and  Heretics.*' 
In  1 703,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Deptford  in 
Kent,  on  which  he  relinquished  the  rectory  of  Tewing,  and 
held.Lewisham  and  Deptford  by  dispensation.  In  this  year 
also  he  was  promoted,  on  the  translation  of  bishop  Hooper 
to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury ; 
in  which  he  was  installed  March  23,  1704.  He  was  now 
also  Tuesday  lecturer  at  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry ; 
in  which  appointment,  as  well  as  in  the  deanery,  he  was 
no  mean  successor  to  Tillotson  and  Sharp.  This  lecture, 
indeed,  had  long  been  supplied  by  eminent  divines;  and 
was  considered  as  a  very  honourable  appointment.  He 
continued  to  maintain  its  reputation,  and  advance  his  own, 
till  1 708,  when  be  resigned  the  office,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Moss. 

At  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  in  October  1705,  he 
preached  the  Latin  sermon  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  proposed,  with  Dr.  Binckes,  to  fill  the 
prolocutor's  chair;  but  the  majority  declared* for  the  latter. 
In  Feb.  1713-14,  however,  he  was  elected  to  that  office, 
and  was  twice  afterwards  re-chosen.  In  1717,  when  the 
fierce  spirit  of  controversy  raged  in  the  convocation,  be 
checked  the  Btogoriaii  champion,  archdeacon  Edward 
Tenison,  in  his  observations,  by  reading  the  schedule  of 
prorogation.  The  archdeacon,  however,  not  content  only 
to  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  entered 
into  a  controversy  with  the  prolocujtpr  himself.  In  the  foU 
lowing  year  a  correspondence  commenced  between  the 
dean  and  his  diocesan  bishop  Atterbury,  on  the  increasing 
neglect  of  public  baptisms ;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
Stanhope  had  *'  long  discouraged  private  baptisms,"  and 
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that  the  prelate  expressed^  himself  obliged  to  him  for  his 
attention  in  this  respect,  as  also  for  his  constant  choice  of 
worthy  curates.  After  having  lived  an  example,  even  from 
bis  youth  upwards,  of  cheerful  and  unaffected  piety,  be 
died,  universally  lamented,  at  Bath,  March  18,  1728,  aged 
sixty*eight. 

The  mild  and  friendly  temper  of  dean  Stsinhope  render- 
ed him  the  delight  of  all.  To  the  misfortunes  of  others  he 
was  remarkably  attentive,  and  that  conoern  which  he  ex- 
pressed, conveyed  at  once  consolation  to  the  heart,  and 
improvement  to  the  understanding.  His  care  as  a  parish 
priest,  and  as  a  dean,  was  exemplary.  That  advice  which 
he  gave  to  others,  was  the  rule  of  his  own  practice.  In  an 
excellent  letter  from  him  to  a  young  clergyman,  printed  in 
the  Gent.  Mag.  1792,  he  says,  ''You  will  do  well  to  de- 
mean yourself  in  all  the  offices  of  your  function,  that  peo- 
ple may  think  you  are  in  very  good  earnest,  and  so  to  order 
your  whole  conversation*,  that  they  may  be  sure  you  are 
so."  While  he  benefited  mankind,  as  a  writer,  he  was  no 
less  edifying  as  a  preacher.  To  a  plain  and  clear  style  he 
added  the  most  becoming  action,  and  his  manner  was  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  In  his  will,  among  other  benevolent  le- 
gacies, be  left  the  sum  of  250/.  to  found  an  exhibition  for 
a  king's  scholar  of  Canterbury  school.  He  had  been  twice 
married,  first  to  Olivia,  daughter  of  Charles  Cotton  of  Be- 
resford  in  Staffordshire,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and 
five  daughters  ;  and  secondly  to  Miss  Parker,  half-sister  of 
sir  Charles  Wager,  who  survived  him,  dying  in  1730,  aged 
a^bout  fifty-four.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Lewis- 
bam,  where  is  a  memorial  on  a  grave-stone,  within  the  rails 
of  the  communion«table. 

Dean  Stanhope's  literary  labours  succeeded  each  other 
in  the  following  order :  1.  His  translation  of  ^  Thomas  k 
Kempis  De  Imitatione  Christi,"  1696,  8vo.  Dean  Staa- 
hope  was  himself  somewhat  of  an  ascetic.     2.  A  translation 


*  Dr.  Stbnhope  seems  not  to  have 
been  averse  to  the  teria  mixia  joeis 
wbeo  in  company.  Colman,  in  the 
**  Connoisfenr,"  infonns  ns  that,  "  in 
hb  yoQOfer  days,  nhcn  be  was  chap- 
lain to  a  regiment,  he  reclaimed  the 
officers,  who  were  much  addided  to 
the  voifar  practioe  of  sweariiig  by  the 
follovtnff  method  of  repfoof.  One 
evening,  ai  they  were  all  in  company 
together,  after  they  bad  been  Tery 
eloquent  in  this  kind  of  rhetoric  so  na- 


tural to  the  gentlemen  of  the  armyy 
the  worthy  dean  took  occasion  to  tell 
a  story  in  turn ;  in  which  he  frequently 
repeated  the  words  Botlie  and  glats,  in- 
stead of  the  ososl  expletives  of  Ood, 
dnil,  and  damn,  which  he  did  not  think 
quite  so  becoming  for  one  of  his  cloth 
to  make  free  whh.**  This  story  may 
be  true,  but  the  circumilances  of  Dr. 
Stanhope's  having  been  chaplain  to  a 
regiment  has  escaped  all  his  biogra- 
phers. 
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of  <<  ChiErrDB  on  Wisdom/'  1697,  3  v^h.  81^ «.  3.  <<  The 
Meditations  of  tfafe  Emperor  M.  Aurelhis  Antooinusi**  tmns- 
hitedy  with  Daoier*)i  notes  and  Life  of  t!he  em{»ett>r»  1699, 
4to.  4.  '*  Sermons  upon  Beveml  occafribm,"  fif»een  in 
number,  with  a  aobeme,  in  the  preftice,  of  the  arnthor^s  ge- 
neral design,  1700,  8vo.  5.  In  the  same  year,  a  translatkm 
ef  <<£piotetaB,"  with  the  commentary  of  SimpKcins,  8vo. 
€.  **  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels/*  1 705,  4 
vob.  dvo.  This  is  the  iwrk  fay  which  his  memory  is  still 
preserved.  7.  **  The  trath  and  excellence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  asserted,  against  Jews,  tnfvdels,  and  here- 
tics ;  in  sixteen  sermons  preached  at  Boyle*s  Lectures,*' 
1706,  4to,  republished  in  1739,folio.  8.  "  Rocbefoncauh^s 
Maxims,*'  translated,  1706,  Svo.  9.  An'Odhiion,  being  the 
ibfirth,  of  ^  Parsons's  Christian  Directory,"  1716,  8vo,  put 
into  more  modern  language.  10.  ^^  St.  Angustin's  Men- 
tations," a  free  version,  executed  with  spirit  and  success, 
1720,  8?o.  11.  ^*  A  Funeral  Sermon  on  Mr.  iRichard 
Sayer,  bookseller,"  1724, 4to.  This  was  so  highly  approved, 
that  it  went  through  two  editions  within  the  year.  12. 
*'  Twelve  Sermons,  on  -several  occasions,"  1727,  8vo.  13. 
^'  The  grounds  and  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,*' 
translated  by  Wanley  from  Ostervald,  and  revised  by  Br. 
Stanhope.  14.  Several  Sermons  on  particular  occasiona 
between  1692  and  1724.  15.  "A  postbumotrs  work,  4»e- 
iog  a  translation  from  the  Greek  devotions  of  Dr.  Lancelot 
Andrews,"  1730,  atfain  8vo.  Bishop  Andrewswas,  in  some 
degree,  the  model  which  be  chose 'to  imitate.^         * 

STANHOP£  (Jam IS  First  Earl),  was  descended  from 
im  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  that  name,  which 
flourished  for  many  ages  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
wid  was  son  of  Alexander  Stanhope^  esq.  ty  ^Catharine  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Arnohl  Burghill,  fof  Thinge-hiU  Parv«, 
•fierefordsbire,  esq.  He.wos  bofn  in  T67S.  'His  (father, 
who  was  very  instrumental  in  the  revolution  in  1^09,  being 
in  the  beginning  of  king  William's  reign  sent  envoy  extra^ 
ordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  Mr.  Stanhope  accompanied 

*  The  deao,   koireTcr,  thousht   it  upon  Pope's  Weriw, '^  ttet  lo  •cthddox 

BeoeiMrj  to  obviate  Uie  teodeocj  of  •  divine  os  Sunlwpe  tbooM  imwlalt 

Clunon'i  tenets  on  mstioct  and  reason,  two  books  that  ale  soppoaad  to  IsTOttr 

bj  a  loRp  eppcndix  to  tbe  SUh  ohapter  libertmsto  and  aeeptkeisai— die  Wb- 

of  the  first  book.    «'  It  appears  a  liule  dom  of  Charron,  <and  tke  Maniatt  of 

strain,"  says  Or.  Warton  in  his  notes  RooheibMonuH." 

i  Nloholfs  B«»y«r.-.iTodd^lteaas  of  Clilt«tfb(tfT..^49eiit.  W«f .  voLUCfl. 
and  LXVIIL^NMiotsH  attertHirf. 
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him  thither ;  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  gaimng  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customa  of  that  coan« 
try.  He  continued  there  tome  years,  and  thence  made  h 
tout  to  France,  Italy,  and  other  parts,  where  he  made  rt 
bis  study  to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  the  con- 
stituttoos,  as  well  as  the  languages,  of  those  places.  He 
afterwards  went  into  the  confederate  arioy  in  Flanders^ 
where  he  served  as  a  volunteer  ;^  and  at  the  famous  siege 
of  Namur  in  1695  distinguished  himself  to  such  advantage, 
that  king  William  gave  him  a  company  of  foot,  and  soon 
after  a  coloneFs  commission.  Though  he  was  but  young, 
being  then  about  two  and  twenty  years  old,  he  had  free 
access  to  that  king,  for  whom  be  had  always  the  highest 
reverence.  In  the  first  parliament  of  queen  Anne  be  was 
chosen  representative  for  tbe  borough  of  Cockermouth  in 
Cumberland,  as  he  wap  likewise  in  the  succeeding  parlia- 
ment, summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  June  the  14tb, 
1705;  in  the  beginning  of  which  year  be  was  promoted  te 
the  rank  of  brigadier- general,  and  gained  great  reputation 
in  Spain  under  the  earl  of  Peterborough  at  the  ai^e  of 
Barcelona,  which  surrendered  to  the  allies  October  the  9tk, 
1705.  Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  that  place,  the 
earl  dispatched  captain  Norris  express  to  England,  on  board 
the  Can^rbury  man  of  war ;  in  which  ship  brigadier  Stan* 
hope  and  the  lord  Shannon  embarked  likewise,  and  on  the 
22d  of  November  1705  arrived  at  St.  Helen's.  Soon  after 
brigadier  Sunhope  wailed  on  her  noajesty,  and  delivered 
to  her  several  letters,  particularly  one  from  the  king  of 
Spain,  now  emperor  of  Germany,  which  has  this  passage : 
*'  I  owe  the  same  justice  to  your  brigadier-general  Stan* 
h<^e  upon  account  of  his  great  zeal,  attention,  and  most 
prudent  conduct,  of  which  he  has  given  me  proofs  on  all 
manner  of  occasions.'*  Towarda  the  close  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  new  parliament  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  his 
presence  was  extremely  acceptable  to  his  catholic  majeity. 
In  the  beginning  of  1708,  when  a  French  invasion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Pretender  was  expected,  brigadier  Stanhope 
moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  dissolve  the  clans  in  Scotland^ 
and  was  seconded  by  sir  David  Dalrymple,  and  tbe  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  in  accordingly  ;  but  the  enemy 
not  landing  at  that  time,  the  bill  was  laid  asida  About 
diis  time  he,  with  brigadier  Gedogan  and  others,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  major-geberal,  and  soon  alter  ap* 
pointed  by  ber  stajesty  envoy  extsaordinary  and  plenipo- 
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tentiary  to  king  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  that  kingdom.  He  arrived  at 
Barcelona  May  the  29thy  1708,  and  the  same  year  reduced 
Port  Mahon  and  the  whole  island  of  Minorca.  In  the  first 
British  parliament  which  met  after  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland,  be  was  re-chosen  member 
for  Cockermouth.  He  was  also  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general ;  and  in  1710  was  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell, 
against  whose  doctrines  he  made  an  able  speech.  In  the 
latter  end  of  May  that  year  he  went  to  Spain,  and  on  July 
27 f  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  enemy  near  Alme- 
nara,  as  he  did  likewise  on  Aug.  20  near  Saragossa ;  but 
Dec.  9  following  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Brihuega. 

Upon  the  change  of  administration,  a  new  parliament 
being  called,  he  was  proposed  candidate  for  the  City  of 
Westminster,  together  with  sir  Henry  Dutton-Colt,  but 
being  unsuccessful,  was  chosen  again  for  Cockermouth. 
He  continued  prisoner  in  Spain  till  1712,  when  his  impe- 
rial majesty  made  an  exchange  for  the  duke  of  Escalone, 
formerly  viceroy  of  Naples ;  and  in  July  the  general  set 
out  on  his  return  home  by  the  way  of  France,  and  on  the 
16th  of  August  arrived  in  England.  In  parliament  he  now 
opposed  vigorously  the  measures  of  the  court,  and  parti-- 
cularly  the  Bill  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Upon  the  calling  a  new  parliament  in  1713,  he 
lost  his  election  at  Cockermouth  by  a  small  majority,  but 
was  soon  after  ehosen  unanimously  for  Wendover  in  Bucks; 
and  opposed  the  Schism-bill  with  great  spirit*  Upon  the 
arrival  of  king  George  I.  in  England,  be  was  received  by 
his  majesty  with  particular  marks  of  favour;  and  on  the 
27th  of  September  1714,  appointed  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  and  October  the  1st  sworn  one  of  the 
privy«couucil.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  day 
of  bis  majesty's  coronation,  be,  with  the  lord  Cobham,  set 
out  with  a  private  commission  to  the  emperor's  court ;  where 
having  succeeded  in  his  negotiations,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  latter  end  of  December.  A. new  parliament 
being  summoned  to  meet  at  Westjfninster  on  the  17th  of 
March  1714-15,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  for  Cocker- 
mouth, as  he  was  likewise  for  Aldborough  in  Yorkshire. 
In  July  1716  he  attended  his  majesty  to  Germany,  and 
was  principally  concerned  in  the  alliance  concluded  at  tfaat 
time  with  France  and  the  States- general^*  by  which  the 
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Pretender  ms  riemoved  beyond  the  Alps,  and  Dunkirk  and 
Mardyke  demotisbed.  He  •  returned  with  his  majesty  in 
1716,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  tbe  exchequer.  He  was 
afterwards  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  tbe  title  of 
baron  Stanhope  of  Elvaston,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  and 
viscount  Stahhope  of  Mahon  in  the  island  of  Minorca.  In 
March  1718,  he  was  appointed  principal  secreury  of  state, 
in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  succeeded  lord 
Stanhope  in  the  Treasury  :  and  soon  after  was  created  earl 
Stanhope.  The  Spanish  power  growing  more  formidable^ 
an  alliance  was  set  on  foot  between  his  Britannic  majesty, 
the  emperor,  and  the  king  or  France,  for  which  purpose 
earl  Stanhope  set  out  in  June  for  Paris,  and  thence  to 
Madrid,  but  finding  nothing  could  be  done  with  that  court, 
he  returned  to  England  in  September.  In  .December  fol- 
lowing, he  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  ^^  for 
strengthening  the  protestant  interest  in  these  kingdoms,** 
in  which  he  proposed  a  repeal  of  tbe  occasional-confbrmitjr 
bill,  and  tbe  schism  bill,  and  it  passed  by  a  majority  of 
eighteen. 

In  May  1719  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices, 
during  the  king's  absence,  and  attended  bis  majesty  to 
Hanover;  and  upon  his  return  to  England  April  the  1st, 
1720,  he  had  the  honour  of  composing  some  domestic  dif- 
ferences in  the  royal  family.  On  the  11th  of  June  the 
same  year,  he  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices 
during  the  absence  of  his  majesty  to  Hanover,  and  re- 
turned to  England  on  the  Uth  of  November  following. 
On  the  4th  of  February  1720-1  his  lordship  was  suddenly 
seized  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  complaint  in  the  head, 
of  which  he  died  on  the  following  day  *.  The  news  of  his 
death  being  brought  to  his  majesty  in  the  evening,  he  waa 
so  sensibly  touched  with  it,  that  he  left  the  supper-room, 
and  retired  for  two  hours  into  his  closet  to  lament  the  death 
of  a  person,  in  whom  he  reposed  so  high  a  confidence. 
His  lordship's  body  was  interred  on  the  17th  of  February' 
at  his  seat  of  Chevening  in  Kent;  and  a  monument  was 
after^vards  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster-abbey. 
He  married   Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pitt,  esq.  some 

*  Thii  wu  occasioned  hj  a  ndd«»o  Stanb6p«'i  wai  by  an  abusive  speech 

rescDinieoty  i vch  as  a  military  mao  of  the  proAif  ale  duke  of  Wbarton*   He 

may  be  espejcled  tisf«el  irhen  bis  henour  answered  it  with  so  osucb  wacmth  at  to 

is  attacked ;  as  In  this  ioataace  lurd  break  a  blood-tetsel. 
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time  golreroor  of  Fort  Sc.  George  ir  the  Eut»Itidie%  bjr 
whoa  be  had  seteral  cuililreB.  The  present  earl  U  hk 
grandson. 

James,  earl  8tanhope»  vnny  as  a  poliiioian,  possessed  of 
great  abilities^  integrity,  and  disinterestedness ;  as  a  mili- 
tary man,  be  was  thought  to  possess  the  duke  of  Maarlbo* 
laugh's  talents,  nithout  bis  weaknesses.  In  private  life 
be  was  very  amiable.  He  is  said  to  have  been  Itemed,  and 
a  curious  inquirer  into  ancient  history.  About  1718  or 
1719,  he  aent  a  set  of  queries  to  the  ftbb6  Vertot,  respect^ 
iBg  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  the  abbi 
%fkW99ered,  and  both  the  letter  and  the  answer  were  published 
in  1721,  and  long  after  animadverted  upon  by  Mr.  Hooke 
isi  the  collection  of  treatises  he  published  on  that  subject 
in  1758.^ 

STANHOPE  (Philip  Dormer),  fourth  eai4  of  Chester- 
field, was  born  in  London,  on  the  22d  of  September  1694. 
He  wsB  the  son  iji  Philip  third  earl  of  Chesterfield  by  faia 
wife  4ady  Glinabeth  Savile,  daughter  of  jGeorge  marqub 
of  Halifax.  He  received  his  first  instructions  from  private 
tutors,  under  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  'lady  Hali&x  ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  eighfceeo,  was  sent  to  Trinity- hall, 
Cambridgiec  Here  he  studied  assiduously,  and  became, 
according  Co  his  own  account,  an  absolute  pedant.  <<  When 
I  talked  «y  best,"  be  aays,  « I  talked  Horace ;  when  I 
aiaied  at  being  facetious,  I  quoted  Martial ;  and  when  I  had 
a  mind  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  I  talked  Ovid.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  none  buc  the  ancients  had  commoii  sense ;  that 
the  classics  cotiCained  every  thing  that  was  either  necessary, 
or  useful,  or  oraainenta]  to  men :  and  I  was  not  without 
thoughts  of  wearing  the  t0ga  xdrilis  of  the  Romans,  instead 
of  the  vulgar  and  illiberal  dress  of  the  noderas."  He  was, 
however,  only  two  years  exposed  to  this  dai^er,  for  in  the 
apnogof  1714,  lord  Stanhope  left  the  unavecsily  far  the 
Star  of  Europe,  but  without  a  goveraoc  He  passed  the 
summer  of  that  year  at  the  Hague,  among  fneods  who 
quickly  laughed  him  out  of  hn  aoholastic  habits,  but  taught 
him  one  far  aKure  disgraceful  and  pernicious,  as  he  himself 
laments,  which  was  that  of  gaming.  &ill  his  leading  ob« 
ject  was  that  of  becoming  an  eminent  statesasan,  and  ef 
this,  among  all  his  dissipations,  he  never  lost  sight.     From 

1  G«n.  Diet.*Ccillhit*»  Peens«i1^J  %1S.Bi7dK«f. «~Ori»>0  Uftof  Wklp^. 
•^lUpin'fe  Btitory. 
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the  tiUpme  be  went  to  Paris,  where,  be  uifohns  ns^  he  re- 
tceived  bis  final  polish,  uoder  the  tuition  oif  the  belles  of 
that  place. 

On  tbe  accession  of  George  I.  'general  Stanhope,  (after- 
wards earrStHnbope,)  his  igreat  unde,  bein^f^Uppointed  one 
of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  young  lord  Stanhope 
was  sefoi  for,  and  though  be  bad  intended  passing  the  car^ 
ni^al  at  Venice,  returned  early  in  1715,  and  was  «fipoiote4 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  to  thb  f>riiioe  of 
Wales,  in  the  first  parliament  of  this  reign  he  waa  elected 
for  the  borough  of  St.  Gemiain's  in  Cornwall ;  and  aooa 
became  distinguished  as  a  speaker.  His  ambttian  woald 
not  let  )iim  rest  till  he  obtained  tUs  object ;  and  be  tetti 
bis  son,  in  pne  of  bis  letters,  that  firon  the  day  be  wat 
elected,  to  the  day  that  be  spoke,  which  wasu  ftBoath  eAiei^ 
he  thought  and  dreamt  of  nothing  but  speaking.  He 
formed  about  this  time  a  friendship  with  lord  Luttiley,  after^ 
wards  emrl  of  Scarborough,  which  no  confiiots  of  partsea 
ev^  could  impair.  When  be  miftle  bb  first  speech  in  )Hur« 
liament,  which  was  a  violent  one,  he  was  actually  ondet 
age,  md  receiving  a  fiint  of  this  from  one  of  the  oppMite 
party,  tbooght  proper  to  gtre  up  Us  attendance  for  a  tion^ 
and  return  to  Paris.  His  biographer  surmises  that  ht 
might  there  be  engsiged  in  political  serrices,  as  well  as  in 
pleasure,  which  was  bis  apparent  object,  ifoting  returned 
to  England  in  1716,  be  spoke  in  fi&vour  of  the  septennial 
bill,  and  from  time  to  time  came  forward  on  ether  oooa* 
sions.  The  division  between  the  court  and  the  prfcice  ef 
Wales  soon  after  threw  lord  Stanhope,  who  waa  attached 
to  the  latter,  into  opposition,  from  which  all  the  iufinenee 
and  offers  of  the  general,  now  in  the  height  of  power  wad 
favour,  could  not  recall  him.  The  seoOnd  liorou||h  far 
whidi  he  sat,  was  Lestwitbtel  in  Cornwall ;  bnt  isi  Jenuanf 
IIM^  the  death  of  his  father  removed  hiim  into  the  llewe 
of  Lords. 

He  was  soon  distingnisbed  in  this  house,  as  be  bad  beei 
in  the  lower,  by  hb  talent  for  speaking,  wbich  indeed  bfe 
exerted  with  more  success  as  a  -pete  than  as  a  qommener. 
''Lord  €fae8terfieid's eloquence,"  says  Dr.  Maty,  *^  though 
the  fruit  of  stndy  end  imitation,  was  in  great  oMosure  bia 
own.  fi^al  to  «iost  of  his  Gontea»poraries  in  ekgance'and 
perspicuity,  pevbapa  surpassed  hj  some  in  extensiveneit 
end  stveogth,  he  (Andd  AMive  no  'oatanpetitars  in  cbeioe  of 
imagery,  taste^  urbanity,  esNi  gsecefal  vooy.    This  torn 
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might  originally  have  arisen  from  the  delicacy  of  his  frame, 
which,  as  on  one  band  it  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
working  forcibly  upon  the  passions  of  his  hearers,  enabled 
bim,  on  the  other,  to  affect  their  finer  sensations,  by  nice 
touches  of  raillery  and  humour.  His  strokes,  however 
poignant,  were  always  under  the  controul  of  decency  and 
good  sense.  He  reasoned  best  when  he  appeared  most 
witty ;  and  while  he  giuned  the  affections  of  his  hearers,  he 
turned  the  laugh  on  his  opposers,  and  often  forced  them 
to  join  in  it.  It  might,  in  some  degree,  be  owing  to  this 
particular  turn  that  he  was  not  heard  with  so  much  ap- 
plause in  the  lower,  as  in  the  npper  house.'*  Besides  being 
eminent  as  a. speaker  in  parliament,  lord  Chesterfield  had 
the  credit  of  being  intimate  with  all  the  wits  of  his  time. 
The  friendship  of  Pope  in  particular,  with  whom  he  passed 
much  time  at  Twickenham,  led  to  the  very  best  society 
which  could  then  be  enjoyed.  He  was  known  also  to  Al- 
garotti,  Voltaire,  and  Montesquieu,  when  they  visited  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  latter  be  formed  a  friendship,  and  esta* 
blished  a  correspondence. 

On  the  accession  of  George  II.  in  1727.  whom  be  bad 
served  with  steadiness  for  thirteen  years,  lord  Chesterfield 
seemed  to  have  a  right  to  expect  particular  favour.  In 
this  he  was  disappointed,  owing  to  his  having  paid  his 
court  to  the  king^s  mistress  lady  Suffolk,  instead  of  apply« 
ing  to  the  queen,  which  her  majesty,  as  well  as  the  king, 
who  always  preserved  a  high  respect  for  the  queen,  re- 
sented; but  in  1728  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Hoi- 
land,  iu  which  station  he  was  determined  to  distinguish 
himself,  and  his  efforts  were  perfectly  successful.  Mr. 
SUngeland,  then  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  con- 
ceived a  friendship  for  him,  and  much  advanced  his  diplo- 
matic education.  Having  by  his  address  preserved  Han- 
over from  a  war,  he  received  high  marks  of  his  majesty^s 
favour  in  being  made  high  steward  of  the  household,  and 
knight  of  the  garter.  He  came  over  in  the  summer  of 
1730,  to  be  installed  at  Windsor,  and  then  returned  to  bis 
embassy.  He  was  recalled  in  1732,  on  the  plea  of  health ; 
and  when  he  recovered,  began  again  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  in  the  same  year,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  excise-bill,  went  into  strong  opposition 
against  sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  was  immediately  obliged 
to  resien  bis  office  of  high  steward,  and  so  ill  received  at 
court  that  he  desisted  from  attending  it.     He  contioaed  in 
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opposition,  not  only  to  the  end  of  sir  Robertas  ministry  in 
1742y  but  even  against  the  men  with  whom  he  had  acted 
in  the  minority.  It  was  not  till  the  coalition  of  parties  in 
1744y  by  what  was  called  ^'  the  broad-bottomed  treaty/' 
that  he  was  admitted  into  the  cabinet,  and  then  very  much 
against  the  wiU  of  the  king,  who  now  had  long  considered 
hini  as  a  personal  enemy.  In  the  course  of  this  long  op- 
position he  had  frequently  distinguished  himself  by  his 
speeches ;  but  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  the  bill  for 
putting  the  theatres  under  the  authority  of  a  licenser, 
which  he  opposed  in  a  speech  of  great  animation,  still  ex- 
tant in  his  works.  During  the  same  period  we  find  him 
engaging  in  marriage  with  Melosina  de  Schulenburg,  coun- 
tess of  Walsingham,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  Septem- 
ber 1733 ;  but  still  constantly  attentive  to  the  education 
of  his  natural  son  by  a  former  connection  at  the  Hague. 
By  his  wife  he  had  no  children.  In  1741  and  1742  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  temporary  visits  to  the  continent  on  account 
of  his  health,  at  which  time  it  appears  that  he  wrote  regu- 
larly to  his  son,  then  only  ten  years  old. 

On  the  II  th  of  January,  1745,  he  was  again  sent  am- 
bassador and  plenipotentiary  to  Holland,  and  succeeded  in 
the  purposes  of  his  embassy,  beyond  the  hopes  of  those 
who  had  employed  him.  He  took  bis  leave  of  the  states- 
general  eight  days  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  hast- 
ened '  to  his  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  which 
he  had  been  nominated  before  he  went  to  Holland.  That 
be  filled  this  difficult  office  at  a  very  critical  time,  with 
the  greatest  dignity  and  ability,  is  well  known,  and  few 
viceroys  have  succeeded  so  completely  in  conciliating  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Irish  nation.  He  left  it, 
however,  in  April  1746.  His  services  there  and  in  Hol- 
land had  succeeded  in  removing  the  prejudices  of  the  king, 
at  whose  express  desire  he  accepted  the  place  of  principal 
secretary  of  state  in  November  the  same  year,  and  returned 
DO  more  to  Ireland.  He  retired  from  this  office  on  the  6th 
of  January  1748,  even  more  to  the  regret  of  the  king, 
whom  he  had  conciliated  by  his  manners  as  well  as  his  ser- 
vices, than  he  had  entered  at  first  into  administration.  He 
was,  however,  determined  to  the  step,  by  finding  that  he 
could  not  carry  measures  in  the  cabinet,  which  appeared 
to  him  of  the  highest  political  importance.  His  health  also 
had  greatly  declined,  he  was  troubled  by  frequent  attacks 
of  vertigo,  and  appears  from  this  time  to  have  determined 
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to  pceservQ  bupsjiU  free  from  the  fs^tigtl^s.  of  o$ca    Bis^ 
f^tiremeiit  waa  amused  aad  dignified  by  literature  aii<| 
other  elegwt  pursuits ;  and  the  chief  part  of  hU  miaceL- 
laoeous  works  bear  date  after  thi$  period.    Deafness  com- 
ipg  qpoQ  binif  io  addition  to  his  other  complaints,  he  did, 
Mot  often  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  Hohs^ 
of  Lords^  but  in  the  debates  concerning  the  alteration  of 
tbeatyle^  which  took  place  in  February  1751,  be  distin- 
guislied  bioiaelf  by  an  eloquent  speech  in  fai^ur  of  the 
me^ure*    Of  this  he  speaks  with  modesty  in  one  of  his> 
letters  to  bis  son.     Every  one  complimented  bim^  and  said 
ibiiti  be  bad  made  the  whole  very  clear  to  them,  '^  when, 
God  knows,'*  siays  hei  ^'  I  had  not  even  attempted  it.    I 
cpuld  aa  soon  have  talked  Celtic  or  Sclavonian  tp  them  as. 
il^troooosy,  and  they  would  have  understood  me  fiiU  as 
well.    Lord  Macclesfield,"  he  adds,  <<  who  had  the  greatest 
^lia^e  in  fonnipg  the  bill,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  ma- 
thematicians and  astronomers  in  Europe,  spo&  afterwaitfe 
with  infinite  knowledge,  and  all  the  clearness  that  so  iotri*- 
cate  a  matter  would  admit  of;    but  as  his   «rord%  his 
periods,  and  his  utterance  were  not  near  so  good  as  miue, 
the  preference  was  most  unanimously,  though  most  un- 
justly, given  to  me.** 

Anxious  to  support  a  literary  character,  Itrd  Chester- 
field wished  also  to  be  considered  aa  a  patron  of  literature, 
but,  occupied  by  other  cares,  and  not  willing  to  make  any 
g^:eat  sacrifices  for  ths^t  object,  be  managed  his  advances 
to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subjject  of  bis  Dictionary  so  ill,  that 
they  procured  for  him  only  a  rebufl^  accompanied  by  that 
leMer  of  dignified  severity,  whicb>  though  be  affected  to 
despise,  he  could  not  but  feel  at  the  time*    It  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  the  two  papers  which  be  published 
on  the  occasion,  in  the  World  (No.  100  and  101),  gave  an 
honourable  and  useful  recommendation  to  the  work.    lu 
Novemberi  1768,  he  lost  that  son  whose  education  and 
advancement  had  been,  for  many  years,  the  princip^  ob^ 
jects  of  his  care ;  and,  bis  own  infirmities  increasing  verji 
fs^  upon  him,  the  remainder  of  his  life  wore  a  cast  of  me<- 
lanoboiy  ajid  almost  of  despondency.    lie  represents  him- 
self in  some  letters  at  that  period,  .as  '^  totally  uucoa* 
nccted  with  the  world,  detached  from  life,  bearing  the 
burthen  of  it  with  patience,  from  instinct  rather  than  rea- 
toi^  And,  from  that  principle  alone,  taking  all  proper  m^- 
tl^odi  to  preserve  it."    Thisj  indeed^  wa^  not  uniform; 
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hii  hatnnl  vivacity  still  occasionally  displayed  itself;  luit 
in  his  momeats  of  serionsness  be  presents  a  nwlancholy ' 
picture,  of  a  mind  destitute  of  the  only  eflfectoal  supports 
under  natural  decay  and  pain.  He  lived,  with  increasing 
infirmities,  to  the  S4th  of  March  1T73.  Hia  cbaracler  ia 
thus  briefty  summed  up  by  Dr.  Maty.  ^'  A  nobleman  an« 
equalled  in  his  time  ficNr  variety  of  talenti,  brilliancy  of  vit, 
politeness,  and  elegance  of  convetsatioo.  At  once  a  man 
ef  pleasure  and  of  business;  yet  never  suflfering  the  fonaev 
to  encroach  upon  the  ktter.  His  embassy  in  HoUasMi 
marks  bis  skill,  dexterity,  and  addresa  as  an  able  negolia^ 
tor.  His  administration  in  Ireland,  where  his  name  is  stiH 
revered  by  all  ranks  and  ovdeis  of  men,  indicates  his  i»* 
tegrity,  vigilance,  and  sound  policy  as  a  staiewnanb  Hia 
speeches  in  parliasient  fix  his  reputation  as  a  distinguished 
orator,  in  a  refined  and  uncommon  species  of  eloquence. 
His  conduct  in  public  life  was  upright,  cooscientiotis,  and 
steady :  in  private,  friendly  and  aflectionate ;  ms  both^  ple%* 
sant,  amiable,  and  conciliating.*'  He  adds^  ^  these  were 
his  excellencies;  let  those  who  surpass  hin  speak  ef  his 
defects***  This  friendly  artifice  to  close  the  mouths  of  ob« 
jectors,  ought  not,  however,  to  prevent  an  iapsstial  bio* 
grapber  from  saying,  for  the  benefit  of  mankiad  at  las ge, 
that  the  picture  he  has  exhibited  of  hiasself  in  his  ^  Letters 
to  his  Son,**  proves  bin  to  have  been  a  nan  in  whose 
mind  the  applause  of  the  wetld  was  the  great,  and  almest 
'  the  sole  governing  principle.  No  attack  of  an  eneny  oouU 
have  degraded  his  character  so  much  as  the  poblioation  of 
these  letters ;  which,  if  they  do  not  quite  deserve  the  se« 
vere  reprehension  of  Johnson,  thu  they  **  inculcate  the 
Hierals  of  a  strumpet^  with  the  manners  of  a  dancing-mas- 
ter," certainly  display  a  relaxation  of  principle,  for  wUch 
ne  talents  can  make  amends. 

These  letters  appeared  in  two  vols.  4ta  in  17T4.  His 
^  MisceUaneotts  works,*'  also  in  two  vols.  4lo.  wese  pub* 
Ksbed  in  1777.  They  consist  of  papers  supplied  to  Fog*s 
Journal,  to  a  periodica)  paper  entitled  **  Common  Sense,** 
and  ^  The  World;*'  all  evincing  considerable  vivacity  and 
iri^ill  in  writing.  Some  of  his  speeches,  and  other  sute 
papers,  conclude  the  first  volume.  The  second  contains 
an  ample  collection  of  his  Letters,  digested  into  three 
books.  Many  of  these  are  written  in  French,  of  which  Ian* 
guage  he  wai,  for  a  foreigner,  a  very  complete  master. 
In  1778  a  thii^d  volume  oif  "  Miscellaneous  works^*  was 
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published,  but,  «as  the  former  had  not  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, thbi  which  appeared  in  a  dubious  shape,  attracted 
very  little  attention,  and  few  copies  are  supposed  to  have 
got  abroad.  Lord  Chesterfield^s  «ntrance  into  the  world, 
says  lord  Orford,  was  announced  by  his  bon-roots,  and  his 
closing  lips  dropped  repartees  that  sparkled  with  his  juve* 
nile  fire.  Of  these  witticisms,  several  are  currently  re- 
peated in  conversation,  though  on  what  authority  is  now 
VDcertain.  He  appears,  by  a  few  specimens,  to  have  pos- 
sessed considerable  talents  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry  ; 
some  proofo  of  which  appear  ip  the  first  volume  of  Dods- 
ley*s  collection ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  he  often  assumed 
to  himself  the  credit  of « verses  not  his  own.  As  a  patron 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  steady  protection  of  the  ele* 
gant,  but  unfortunate,  Hammond ;  whose  poems  he  pub- 
lished after  the  author's  death,  in  1743,  with  a  preface, 
but  withootan  avowal  of  himself  as  the  editor.  Encomiuma 
upon  him,  as  the  friend  of  merit  and  letters,  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  this  poet^  of  Pope,  and  many  others ; 
but  some  of  the  most  elegant  compliments  to  him  appear 
in  the  third  volume  of  Dodsley's  collection,  and  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Philip  Fletcher,  dean  of  Kildare.  Ap- 
plause was  his  favourite  object,  and  few  men  have  enjoyed 
it  in  a  greater  abundance.  ^ 

STANLEY  (Thomas),  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
poet,  connected,  though  in  an  obliquie  line,  with  the  illus* 
trious  family  of  Derby,  was  the  descendant  of  a  natural 
son^  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Edward  earl  of  Derby.  His 
father  was  sir  Thomas  Stanley  of  Laytonstone,  in  Essex, 
and  Cumberlow,  fn  Hertfordshire,  knight,  by  bis  second 
wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  sir  William  Hammond,  of  St. 
Alban's-court  in  the  parish  of  Nonington  between  Canter- 
bury and  Deal.  He  was  born  in  1625,-  and  was  educated 
in  his  father's  house,  under  the  tuition  of  WiHiam  Fairfax, 
son  of  Edward  Fairfax,  of  Newhall,  in  the  parish  of  Ottley, 
in  Yorkshire,  the  celebrated  translator  of  Tasso.  Froiii 
thence  he  was  sent  in  1639  as  a  fellow-commoner  to  Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his pro&ciency  in  polite  learning; Slaving  still,  as  be  had 
in  more  advanced  years,  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Fairfax's 
society,  as  the  director  of  his  studies.     In  1641,  the  de* 

>  Life  by  Moty.— Lord  Offord»»  Works,  vol.  L  535,  V.  40,  84,  663.— Swift'i 
Worki,  see  Index.— Forben't  Life  of  Beattte. — BoswelPt  Life,  of  Jvhnion.— > 
Bo«|ct*t  edition  of  Popt*!  Works.— Colliiis'a  Pt%rmge,  bj  tir  £.  Bry<|ges. 
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gree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred  on  him  per  gratiamf  along 
with  prince  Chades,  George  duke  of  Buckinghaoii  and 
Others  of  the  nobility. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel,  be  took  up 
his  residence,  during  the  usurpation,  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  and  community  of  studiek 
with  bi^  first  cousin,  Edward  Sherburne,  afterwards  sir  Ed- 
ward^ the  poet  and  translator,  who  dedicated  his  poems  to 
Stanley.  These  ingenious  men  arrived  at  the  Temple  about 
the  same  time,  from  the  unfortunate  surrender  of  OicfoH 
to  the  parliament  forces.  Stanley,  as  Wood  says,  now 
**  became  much  deserving  of  the  commonwealth  of  learn- 
ing in  general,  and  particularly  for  the  smooth  and  genteel 
spirit  in  poetry,  which  appears  nqt  only  in  bis  genuine 
poems,  but  also  from  those  things  he  hath  translated  out 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  as  the  modern  Italian» 
Spanish,  and  French  poets." 

Mr.  Stanley  died  at  his  lodgings,  in  Suffolk-street,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin's-iri-the-Fields,  April  12,  1678, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  there.  He  married  Dorothy 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  sir  James  Enyon,  of  Flower,  in 
Northamptonshire,  hart.  By  this  lady  he  had  a  son  of  both 
his  own  names,  who  was  educated  at  Pembroke-hall,  Cam* 
bridge,  and,  when  very  young  (Aubrey  says  at  fourteen), 
translated  i£lian's  "  Various  Histories,"  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  his  aunt,  xht  lady  Newton,  wife  of  sir  Henry  Pue* 
kering  Newton,  knt.  and  hart,  to  whom  his  father  had  de- 
dicated his^scbylus. 

Mr.  Stanley^s  '^  Poems"  and  ^'  Translations"  were  printed 
in  1649,  8vo.  and  reprinted  in  1651  with  additions;  and 
correct  editions  of  both  were  lately  published  in  1814  and 
1815,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  sir  E.  Brydges,  hart,  who 
has  prefixed  a  biographical  memoir  to  the  ''  Poems,"  to 
which  we  are  greatly  indebted  in  this  sketch,  especially 
for  corrections  of  the  preceding  erroneous  accounts  of  Mr. 
Stanley. 

But  the  work  to  which  Mr.  Stanley  deservedly  owed  his 
high  reputation  as  a  scholar,  was  his  ^'  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, containing  the  Lives,  Opinions,  Actions,  and  Dis- 
coqrsM  of  the  Philosophers  of  every  Sect."  This  he  dedi- 
cated to  his  uncle  John  Marsham,  esq.  the  well-known 
author  of  the  ^'  Canon  Chronicus,"  who  first  suggested  the 
design;  and  in  the  dedication  Mr.  Stanley  mentions  the 
learned  Gassendus  as  his  precedent;  'Mvhom,"  he  adds, 
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^  nerertheless  I  have  not  followed  in  fais  partiality.  For  he,: 
though  limited  to  a  single  person,  yetgivetb  himself  liberty 
of  enlargement ;  and  taketh  occasion,  from  this  subject, 
to  make  the  world  acquainted  with  many  excellent  disqui- 
sitions of  bis  own.  Our  scope,  being  of  a  greater  latitude, 
affords  less  opportunity  to  favour  any  particular,  while 
there  is  due  to  every  one  the  commendation  of  their  owo 
deserts/' '  This  very  elaborate  and  useful  work  has  gone 
through  four  editions  in  English,  the  first  in  parts,  1655 — 
1660,  the  second  in  1687,  the  last  and  best  in  1743,  4to. 
It  was  also  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Leipsic 
in  1711,  by  Fritcb,  in  quarto,  with  considerable  additions 
and  corrections.  The  account  of  the  Oriental  learning 
and  philosophy,  with  which  it  concludes,  appeared  so  va- 
luable to  Le  Clerc,  that  he  published  a  Latin  translation  of 
it  in  1690,  8vo,  with  a  dedication  to  bishop  fiurnet,  and 
placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  *<  Opera 
Philbsophica.'* 

When  Stanley  bad  finished  this  work,  which  was  when 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  undertook  to  publish  '*i£schylus,*' 
the  most  obscure  and  intricate  of  all  the  Greek  poets ;  and 
after  employing  much  pains  in  restoring  his  text  and  illus- 
trating his  meaning,  produced  an  accurate  and  beautiful 
cfdition  of  that  author^  'under  the  title  of  *^  ^schyli  Tra- 
goedise  Septero,  &c.  Versione  et  Commentario  Thomss 
Stanleii,''  1663  and  1664,  two  dates,  but  the  same  edition, 
folio.  Dedicated  to  sir  Henry  Puckering  Newton,  baronet. 
The  merits  of  this  celebrated  edition  are  sufficiently  known. 
Morhoff,  Fabricius,  and  Harles,  have  all  stated  its  excel- 
lencies; and  the  labours  of  every  preceding  commentator, 
the  fragments  of  the  lost  dramas,  with  the  entire  Greek 
scholia,  are  embodied  in  it.  De  Bure  observes,  that  when 
Pauw  gave  out  his  proposals  for  printing  an  edition  of 
^schylus,  the  work  of  Stanley  sunk  in  value :  but  when 
Pauw's  edition  actually  appeared^  the  learned  were  dis« 
'appointed,  and  Stanley's  edition  rose  in  price  and  value. 
Good  copies  are  now  very  rare.  Besides  these  monuments 
of  his  learning,  which  are  published,  there  were  maivy 
other  proofs  of  his  unwearied  application,  remaining  in 
manuscript  after  his  death,  in  the  library  of  More,  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  now  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge ;  namely,, 
his  large  **  Commentaries  on  iEschylus,''  in  8  vols,  folio  ; 
bis  **  Adversaria,  or  Miscellaneous  Remarks/'  oa  sevetal 
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passages  in  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Callimachus,  Hesycbiusy 
Juveoaly  Peraius,  and  other  authors  of* antiquity ;  **  CopkiUs  //if^^  ck^ 
Prelections  on  Theophrastus's  Characters ;"  and.  "  AnCS-  /    ^^ 
tical  JLssay  Im^tTie  rtlft.-fhirts"and  Tenths  of  the  Spoil/'  V  ^    ^  "" 
smd  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  given  by  Abrahaoi    y  ^/ / , 
to  Melchisedeck. '  *     ^ 

STANYHURST  (Richard),  an  historian,  poet,  and  di- 
vine pf  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  Dublin,  proba- 
bly about  1545  or  1546.  His  father  James  Stanyhurst  was 
a  lawyer,  recorder  of  Dublin,  and  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  several  parliaments.  He  published,  in  Latin, 
*^  Pi^  Orationes;*'  ''Ad  Corsagiensem  Decanum  Epistolae,'' 
and  three  speeches,  in  English,  which  he  delivered  as  spea- 
ker, at  the  beginning  of  the  parliaments  of  the  3d  and  4th 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  the  2d  and  11th  of  Elizabeth.  -  He 
died  Dec.  27,  1573,  leaving  two  sons,  Walter  and  Richard. 
Of  Walter  our  only  information  is,  that  he  translated  '*  In- 
nocentius  de  contemptu  Mundi.'* 

Richard  had  some  classical  education  at  Dublin,  under 
Peter  White^  a  celebrated  schooUmaster,  whence  he  wita 
sent  to  Oxford  in  1563,  and  admitted  of  University-college. 
After  taking  one  degree  in  arts,  he  left  Oxford^  and  under- 
took the  study  of  the  law  with  diligence,  first  at  Furnivars- 
inn,  and  then  at  Lincoln^s-idn,  where  he  resided  for' some 
time.  He  then  returned  to  Ireland,  married,,  and  turned 
Roman  Catholic.  Removing  afterwards  to  the  oooiinenti 
he  is  said  by  A.  Wood  to  have  become  famous  for  his  ieara* 
ing  in  France,  and  the  Low  Countries:  Losing  his  wife, 
while  he  was  abroad,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was -made 
chaplain,  at  Brussels,  to  Albert  archduke  of  Austria,  who 
was  then  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  At  this 
place  he  died  in  1618,  being  universally  esteemed  .as  an 
excellent  scholar  in  the  learned  languages,  a  good  divine, 
philosopiier,  historian,  and  poet.  He  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  Usher,  afterwards  the  celebrated  arch* 
bishop,  who  was  his  sister's  son.  They  were  allied,  says 
Dodd,  '*  in  their  studies  as  well  as  blood ;  being  both  very 
curious  in  searching  after  the  writings  of  the  primitive 
ages.  But  their  reading  had  not  the  same  effect.  The 
uncle  became  a  catholic,  and  took  no  small  pains  to  briog 
over  the  nephew."     Stanyhurst  published  several  works, 

*  Biog.  Preface  by  lir  E.  B-^ydges.— Bio^.  Brit, — Life  prefixed  lo  his  history. 
^Aib.  Ox.  Yol.  I. 
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the  fint  of  which  wag  written  when  he  had  been  onlj  two 
yean  at  Oxfordli  and  publi«bed  about  6ve  years  after.    It 
was  a  learned  commentary  on  Porphyry,  and  raised  the 
greatest  expectations  of  his  powers,  being  mentioned  with 
particular  praise,  as  the  work  of  so  young  a  man,  by  Ed- 
duind  Campion,  the  Jesuit,  then  a  student  of  St.  John^s- 
college.     It  is  entitled  '*  Harmouia,  seu  catena  dialectica 
in  Porpbyrium,*'  Lond.  1570,  folb.     2. ''  De  rebus  in  Hi- 
hernia  gestis,  lib.  iv.'*  Antwerp,  1584,  4to.     According  to 
Keating,  this  work  abounds,  not  only  in  errors,  but  misre- 
presentations, which  Stanyburst  afterwards  acknowledged. 
3.  **  Descriptio  Hibernisr,**  inserted  in  Holinshed's  Chro- 
nicle.    4.  *^  De  vita  S.  Patricii,  Hibernise  Apostoli,  lib.  ii.'* 
Antw.   15S7,   12mo.      5.  **  Hebdomada  Mariana,''  Antw. 
1609|  8yo.     6.  *' Hebdomada  Eucharistica,"  Douay,  1614, 
^vo.     7.  **  Brevis  praemonitio  pro  future  concertatione  cum 
Jacobo  Usserio,'*  Douay,   16 15,  8vo.    8.  "  The  Principles 
of  the  Catholic  Religion."     9.  **  The  four  6rst  books  of 
Virgil's  £neis,  in  English  Hexameters,"  1583,  small  8 vo, 
black  letter.  .  To  these  are  subjoined  the  foor  first  Psalms ; 
the  first  in  English  Iambics,  though  he  confesses,  that  **  the 
lambical  quantitie    relishetb    somwhat    unsavorly  in  our 
language,  being,  in  truth,  not  al  togeather  the  toothsomest 
in  the  Latine."     The  second  is  in  elegiac  verse,  or  English 
hexameter  or  pentameter.     The  third  is  a  short  specimen 
of  the  asclepiac  verse ;  thus  :  "  Lord,  my  dirye  fses,  why 
do  they  multiply."  The  fourth  is  in  sapphics,  with  a  prayer 
to  the  Trinity  in  the  sam^  measure.     Then  follow,  *^  cer* 
tayne  poetical  conceites,"  in  Latin  and  English  :  and  after 
these  some  epitaphs.    The  Etiglish  throughout  is  in  Roman 
measures.     The  preface,  in  which  he  assigns  his  reasons 
lor  translating  after  Phaer,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  quaint- 
ness  and  pedantry.   Mr.  Warton,  in  his  History  of  Poetry, 
seems  not  to  have  attended  to  these  reasons,  such  as  they 
are ;  but  thus  speaks  of  the  attempt  of  Stanyhurst :  <*  After 
the  associated  labours  of  Phaier  and  Twyne,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  could  induce  Robert  [Richard]  Stanyhurst,  a  na- 
tive of  Dublin,  to  translate  the  four  first  books  of  the  JEneid 
into  English  hexameters,  which  he  printed  at  London,  iti 
1583,  and  dedicated   to    his  brother  Peter  Plunket,  the 
learned  baron  of  Dusanay  [Dunsanye],  in  Ireland.    Stany- 
hurst  was  at  that  time  living  at  Leyden,  having  left  Eng- 
land for  some  time,  on  account  of  the  [his]  change  of  re- 
ligion.    In  the  choice  of  bis  measure  he  is  more  unfortu- 
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Bate  than  bit  pcedeeessorsy  and  in  other  respects  succeeded 
worse.  Thomas  Naishe,  in  his  Apology  of  Pierce  Pea-* 
nilesse,  printed  in  1593,  observes,  that  *  Stanyhurst,  ih«| 
otherwise  learned,  trod  a  foul,  lumbring,  boistrous,  wal- 
lowing measure,  in  bis  traiisldtion  of  Virgil.  He  bad  never 
been  praised  by  Gabriel  Hnrvey  for  his  labour,  if  therein 
be  bad  not  been  so  famously  absurd/  Harvey,  Spenser's 
friend,  was  one  of  the  chief  patrons,  if  not  the  inventor  of 
the  English  hexameter  here  Used  by  Stanyhurst.^*  His  trans- 
lation opens  thus : 

I  that  in  old  season  wyth  ree«f*s  oten  liannonye  whistled 
My  rural  sonpet ;  from  forrest  flitted,  1  forced 
Thee  sulcking  swincker  thee  soile,  though  craggie  to  sunder^ 
A  labor  and  a  travaile  too  plowswains  hartily  welcom. 
Now  manhod  and  garboils  I  chaut,  and  martial  horror. 

It  is  obset  vable,  that  be  lengthens /Atf  into  thee,  and /o 
into  /O0,  for  the  sake  of  his  verse.  Mr.  Warton  cites  the 
beginning  ni  the  second  book,  and  then  adds,  **with  all 
ihis  fooli*ih  pedantry,  Stanyhurst  was  certainly  a  scholar. 
But  in  this  translation  he  calls  Chorcsbus,  one  of  the  Trojan 
chiefs,  a  Bedlamite ;  he  says,  that  old  Priam  girded  on  his 
sword  Alorglayy  the  name  of  a  swor^l  in  the  Go.thic  ro- 
mances; that  Dido  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  . 
brought  to  bed,  even  of  a  cockney y  a  Dandiprat  hop-thumb; 
and  that  Jupiter,  in  kissing  her  daughter,  bust  his  pretty 
prating  parrot.^''  Stanyhurst  is  styled  by  Camden,  **  Eru- 
ditissimus  ille  nobilis  Richardus  Stanihurstus.'* 
'  Stanyhurst  had  a  son  WiLLUM,  born  at  Brussels  in  1601. 
He  became  a  Jesuit,  and  a  writer  of  reputation  among 
persons  of  his  communion.  He  died  in  1663.  Sotwell 
has  given  a  list  of  his  viorks,  of  which  we  shall  mention 
only  '^  Album  Marianum,  in  quo  prosa  et  carmine  Dei  in 
Austriacos  beneftcia,  et  Austriacorum  erga  Deum  obse<)uia 
recensentur/*  Louvaine,  1641,  folio.* 

STAPLEDON  (Walter),  founder  of  Exeter  college, 
and  of  Hart-hall,  Oxford,  was  so  named  from  Stapleden, 
in  the  parish  of  Cookberry,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
family.  Prince  thinks  he  was  born  at  Annery,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Monklegb,  near  Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshire. 
All  we  have  of  his  history  begins  with  his  advancement,  to 
the  bishopric  in  1307.     He  is  said  to  have  been  of  ''great 

>  WartoD'c  Hiat.  of  Po«try.— Pbili|>i*t  Theairura  bv  sir  B.  Brid^ccs.— -CemnrA 
Utermrif,  vol.  II.  aadlV.^AUi.  Ox.  toI.  1.— Dodd'i  Cb.  Hitt.^lUrHi't  Wire. 
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parentage,**  and  bis  installation  was  graced  by  ceremoniei 
of  magnificent  solemnity.  On>  his  arrival  at  Exeter,  he 
alighted  from  bis  horse  at  Eastgate,  and  walked  on  foot, 
the  ground  being  smoothed  and  covered  with  black  cloth,* 
to  ihe  cathedral ;  on  each  hand  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
(ieirs6n  of  distinction,  while  sir  Hugh  Courtney,  who  claimed 
the  honour  of  being  steward  on  this  occasion,  walked  be- 
fore  him.  At  Broadgate  he  was  received  by  the  chapter 
and  choir.  After  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  a  grand 
feast  was  giyen,  of  such  expence  as  the  revenues  of  the 
bishopric,  according  to  Godwin's  estimation,  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  defray, 'yet  in  Henry  IVih's  time  it 
was  valued  at  7000/.  per  annum,  a  sum  scarcely  credible, 
as  the  expence  of  an  entertaiument. 

All  the  steps  of  his  political  life  were  marked  with  ho- 
nours. He  was  chosen  one  of  the  privy-council  to  Edward 
II.  appointed  lord  treasurer,  and  employed  in  embassies, 
and  other  weighty  affairs  of  state,  in  which  his  abilities  and . 
integrity  would  have  been  acknowledged,  had  he  not  lived 
in  a  period  of  remarkable  turbulence  and  injiistice.  In 
1325  he  accompanied  the  queen  to  France  in  order  to  ne-^ 
gociate  a  peace,  but  her  intentions  to  depose  her  husband 
werief  no  longer  to  be  concealed,  and  the  bishop,  whose 
integrity  her  machinations  could  not  corrupt,  continued  to 
attach  himself  to  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign^ 
and  fell  an  early  sacrifice  to  popular  fury.  In  1326  he  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  city  of  London  during  the  king^s 
absence  in  the  west,  and  while  he  was  taking  measures  to 
preserve  the  loyalty'  of  the  metropolis,  the  populace  at- 
tacked him,  Oct.  1 5,  as  he  was  walking  the  streets,  and 
beheaded  him  near  the  north  door  of  St.  Paul's,  together 
with  sir  Richard  Stapledon,  his  brother.  Godwin  informs 
us  that  they  buried  the  bishop  in  a  heap  of  sand  at  the  back 
of  bis  house,  without  Temple-bar,  Walsingham  says  they 
threw  it  into  the  river ;  but  the  former  account  seems  most 
consistent  with  popular  malevolence  and  contempt.  Exeter 
house  was  founded  by  him  as  a  town  residence  for  the 
bishops  of  the  diocese,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  mag- 
nificent. It  was  afterwards  alienated  from  the  see,  and  by 
a  change  of  owners,  became  first  Leicester,  and  then 
Essex  house,  a  name  which  the  scite  still  retains.  It  ap* 
pears  that  the  queen'  soon  after  ordered  the  body  of. the 
murdered  bishop  to  be  removed  and  interred,  with  that 
of  his  brother,  in  Exeter  cathedral    In  the  3d  Edward  III. 
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1390,  •  synod  was  held  at  London  before  Simon*  arcbr 
bishop  of  Canterbury^  to  make  inquiry  into  bishop  Sta-^ 
pIedoB*s  death ;  and  his  murderers,  and  all  who  were  any 
way  privy  or  consenting  to  the  crime,  were  executed.  His 
monument,  in  the  north  aiie  of  Eiceter  cathedral,  was 
erected  by  the  rector  and  fellows  of  Kxeter  college. 
Among  the  niunimeiiu  of  the  deani  and  chapter  of  Exeter, 
there  is  un  account  of  the  administration  of  his  goods,  by. 
Richard  Braylegh,  dean  of  Exeter,  and  one  of  his  exer 
cutors ;  by  which  it  appears  that  he  left  a  great  maoy  le^ 
gacies  to  poor  scholars,  and  several  sums  of  money,  from 
twenty  to  sixty  shillings,  for  the  repairing  of  bridges  in  the 
county,  and  towards  building  Pilton  church,  ^c. 

Walter  de  Stapledon  was  not  more  eminent  for  the  judgr 
ment  and  6rmness  which  be  displayed  as  a  statesman,  in. 
times  of  peculiar  difficulty,  than  for  his  love  of  learning. 
After  he  had  engaged  Hart,  or  Hart-hall,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  scholars,  he  purchased  a  tenement  on  the 
scite  of  the  present  college,  called  St.  Stephen's  hall,  in 
1315,  and  having  purchased  also  some  additional  premises, 
known  then  by  the  names  of  Scot-hall,  Leding-Park-Hall, 
and  Baltaye-  Hall,  he  removed  the  rector  and  scholars  of 
Stapledon,  or  Hart-hall  to  this  place,  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  foundation  charter  which  he  had  obtained  of  the  king 
for  fpunding  that  hall  in  the  preceding  year.  According 
to  the  statutes  which  he  gave  to  this  society,  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  maintained  appears  to  have  been  thirteen, 
ooe  to  be  instructed  in  theology  or  canon  law,  the  rest  in 
philosophy.  Eight  of  them  were  to  be  of  the  archdea- 
conries of  Exeter,  Toiness,  and  Barnstaple,  four  of  tbe 
archdeaconry  of  Cornwall,  and  one,  a  priest,  might  be 
nominated  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter  from  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  1404,  Edmund  Stafford, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  a  great  benefactor,  changed  the  name 
from  Stapledon  to  Exeter  Hall,  but  it  did  not  rise  to  tbe 
consequence  of  a  corporate  body  until  the  time  of  sjr  Wil- 
liam Petre,  who,  in  1565,  procured  a  new  body  of  statutes, 
and  a  regular  deed  of  incorporation,  increasing  also  the 
number  of  fellowships,  &c. ' 

STAPLETON  (sir  Robert),  a  dramatic  poet,  was  the 
third  son  of  Richard  Stopleton,  esq.  of  Carleton,  in  York- 

1  WoQi't.Coll«get  and  Halls.— Polwbele'f  Hiit.  of  DeTOtitbire,«*<:Mm«n>t 
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thire,  mod  uncle  to  sir  Miles  Stapleton,  and  Dr.  Stapleton, 
a  Benedictine  monk.     As  bis  family  were  zealotts  Roman 
catholics,  he  was  educated  in  the  same  religion   in  th^ 
cc^lege  of  the  English  Benedictines  at  Douay ;  hot,  b^ng 
born  with  a  poetical  turu,  and  too  volatile  to  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  a  cloister,  he  threw  off  the  restraint  of 
his  education,  quitted  a  recluse  life,  came  over  to  England, 
and  turned  protestant.     Having  good  interest,  whicb  was 
perhaps  also  promoted  by  the  change  of  his  religion,  he 
was  made  gentleman-usher  of  the  privy-chamber  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,   aftenvards  Charles  II.     We  find  him 
constantly  adhering  to  the  interest  of  bis  royal  master ;  for 
when  his  majesty  was  driven  out  of  London  by  the  threaten^ 
inga  and  tumults  of  the  discontented,  he  followed  him, 
and,  in  1642,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.     After 
the  battle  of  Edgehili,  when  his  majesty  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Oxford,  our  author  then  attended  biin,  and  was 
created  doctor  of  the  civil  laws.     When  the  royal  cause 
declined,  Stapleton  thought  proper  to  retire  and  apply 
bittiself  to  study  ;  and,  as  he  was  not  amongst  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  royalists,  be  was  sufiered  to  enjoy  hit 
solitude  unmolested.     At  the  restoration  be  was  again  pro- 
moted in  the  service  of  Charles  II.  and  held  a  place  in  that 
monarches  esteem  till  bis  death,  July  11,  1669.     He  was 
interred  near  the  vestry  door  in  Westminster-abbey.  Lang- 
baine  says  that  bis   writings  have  *'  made  him   not  only 
known,  but  admired,  throughout  all  England,  and  while 
MussBus  and  Juvenal  are  in  esteem  with  the  learned,  sir  Ro^ 
berths  fame  will  still  survive ;  the  translation  of  these  two 
authors  having  placed  bis  name  in  the  temple  of  immor- 
tality.*'   *^  The  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  from  the  Gceek 
of  Museeus,  with  notes,"  was  published,  Lond.  1 647,  Svo, 
and  such  was  Stapleton's  regard  for  Musseus,  that  he  af- 
terwards reduced  the  story  into  a  dramatic  poem.     His 
^  JuvenaP*  was  published  in  1647,  8vo,  and  was  thought 
to  be  preferable  to  Holyday's,  but  they  are  both  too  literal. 
In  1650  he  published  a  translation  of  Strada's  ^*  History  of 
the  Belgic  War,"  fol.     His  dramatic  pieces  are,   I.  **The 
Slighted  Maid'\   1663.     2.  <'  The    Step-mother,*'    1664. 
3.  **  Hero  and  Leander,"  1669;  and,  according  to  the  books 
of  the  stationers'  company,  '4.  <*  The  Royal  Choice.*' ' 
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STAPLETON  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  controvenialiat 
on  the  side  of  the  papi«ts,  was  born  at  Henfield,  in  Sussex, 
in  1535,  of  a  genteel  family  from  Yorkshire.  Having  beea 
educated  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  he  was  remoTed 
to  New  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  perpetual 
fellowship  in  1554.  In  the  same  reign,  which  was  that  of 
Mary,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Chichester  ;  but  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  left  the  kingdom,  with  his  father 
and  other  relations,  and  settled  at  Louvain,  where  he  dis.- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  controversial  writings  against 
Jewel,  Home,  Whitaker,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the 
English  church.  He  also  visited  Pairis  and  Rome,  but  re*- 
turned  to  Louvain,  where  he  translated  Bede*t  Church  His- 
tory into  English.  He  then  became  regius  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  new  university  of  Douay,  and  canon  in  the 
.  church  of  St.  Amoure.  He  became  a  Jesuit,  but  again 
relinquished  the  order,  and  returning  to  Louvain,  was 
appointed  regius  professor  in  divinity  there,  canon  of  St. 
Peter* s,  and  dean  of  Hillerbeck.  He  died  in  1598,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of'St  Peter  ac  Louvain.  Clement' 
Vin.  had  invited  him  to  Rome,  but  he  did  not  choose  to 
go.  This  pope,  it  is  said,  intended  to  bestow  upon  him  a 
cardinars  hat,  and  that  this  honour  was  prevented  by  his 
death.  He  was,  however,  so  great  an  admirer  of  Staple- 
ton^s  writings,  tliat  he  ordered  them  to  be  read  publicly  at 
his  table.  Cardinal  Perron,  who  was  an  eminent  author 
himself,  esteemed  him,  both,  for  learning  and  acu^enesa, 
the  first  polemical  divine  of  his  age;  and  Whitaker  himself, 
seems  to  allow  no  less. 

His  chief  works  are,  1.  "  Tres  Thom8[^ ;  seu  res  gesta  S. 
Thoms  Apost*  S.  Thomse  archiep.  Cant,  et  Thoms  Mori." 
2.  ^^Orationes  funebres,*'  Antw.  1577.  3.  <' Orationes  Aca- 
demicsB  miscellaneae,*'  1602.  4.  **  Orationes  CatecheticsB," 
Antw.  1598.  His  works  were  published  collectively  at 
Paris,  in  1620,  4  volumes,  folio.  To  which  is  prefixed  his 
life,  by  HoUendum.     His  epitaph  is  extant  in  Pits.* 

STATIUS  (PuBLius  Papinius),  an  ancient  Roman  poet 
who  flourished  in  the  first  century,  was  born  at  Naples, 
and  descended  of  a  good  family  by  his  father's  side.  His 
father  was  a  rhetorician,  a  man  of  probity  and  learning, 
and  also  a  poet,  although  none  of  his  works  are  now  ex- 
taut.   Our  author  discovered  an  early  inclination  for  poetry, 
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which  was  so  much  improved  by  his  father's  instrttctions^ 
that  he  soon  was  introduced  to  the  first  geniuses  of  the  age, 
and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  himself,  by  his  friend  Paris^ 
the  player,  at  that  time  one  of  the  chief  court-favourites. 
His  literary  merit  gained  him  so  large  a  share  of  the  em- 
peror^s  esteem,  that  he  was  permitted  to  sit  at  cable  with 
him  among  bis  ministers  and  courtiers  of  the  highest  qua- 
lity, and  was  often  crowned  for  his  verses,  which  were  pub- 
licly recited  in  the  theatre.  And,  although  he  once  lost 
the  prize  in  the  capitol,  the  frequent  determination  of  the 
judges  in  his  favour  created  him  the  envy  of  Martial ;  who 
piqued  himself  much  on  his  extempore  productions,  «and 
has  therefore  never  mentioned  Statius  in  his  account  of  the 
poets,  his  contemporaries.  The  ^'  7'hebaid,"  finished  at 
Naples,  and  dedicated  to  Domitian,  was  received  at  Rome 
with  the  greatest  applause,  as  Juvenal  has  told  us  in  a  ce- 
lebrated passaj^e,  which,  however,  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  sneer.  In  this  passage^ 
which  begins 

"  Curritur  ad  vocem  jiicundam  et  carmen  amice,  &c.*' 

i)r.  Warton  thinks  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Juvenal  meant 
to  be  satirical,  and  to  insinuate  obliquely  that  Statius  was 
the  favourite  poet  wiih  the  vulgar,  who  are  easily  capti- 
vated with  a  wild  and  inartificial  tale,  and  an  empty  mag- 
nificence of  numbers.  Statius  had,  however,  no  sooner 
finished  his  *^  Thebaid,**  than  he  formed  the  plan  of  his 
*' Achilleid,**  a  work,  in  which  he  intended  to  take  in  the 
whole  life  of  Achilles,  and  not  one  single  action,  as  Homer 
has  done  in  the  Iliad.  This  he  left  imperfect,  dying  at 
Naples,  about  A.  D.  96,  before  he  had  well  finished  two 
books  of  it. 

When  be  was  young,  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  married  a' 
widow,  daughter  of  Claudius  Apollinaris,  a  musician  of 
Naples.  He  describes  her  in  his  poems,  as  a  very  beauti- 
ful, learned,  ingenious,  and  virtuous  woman,  and  a  great 
proficient  in  his  own  favourite  study  of  poesy.  Her  society 
was  a  solace  to  him  in  his  heavy  hours,  and  her  judgment 
of  no  small  use  in  his  poem,  as  he  himself  has  confessed  to 
us  in  his  **  Sylvs.*'  He  inscribed  several  of  his  verses  to 
her,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  affection  behaved  with  singular 
tenderness  to  a  daughter  which  she  had  by  a  former  hus- 
band. During  his  absence  at  Naples  for  the  space  of  . 
twenty  years,  she  behaved  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  at 
length  followed  him,  and  died  there.     He  had  no  children 
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by  ber ;  and  therefore  adopted  a  son,  whose  death  he  be- 
wails in  a  very  pathetic  manner.  It  appears  that  he  sold  a 
tragedy  called  **  Agave**  to  Paris,  already  mentioned,  and 
that  what  he  got  by  this  and  Domitian's  bounty  had  set  him 
above  want.  He  informs  us  that  he  bad  a  small  country 
seat  in  Tuscany,  where  Alba  formerly  stood.  With  re- 
gard to  his  moral  character,  from  what  we  can  collect,  he 
appears  to  have  been  religious  almost  to  superstition,  an 
affectionate  husband,  a  loyal  subject,  and  good  citizen. 
Some  critics,  however,  have  not  scrupled  to  accuse  him  of 
gross  flattery  to  Domitian :  and  that  he  paid  his  court  to 
him  with  a  view  to  interest,  cannot  be  denied,  yet  his  ad* 
vocates  are  willing  to  believe  that  his  patron  had  not  ar- 
rived to  that  j)itch  of  wickedness  and  impiety  at  the  time 
he  wrote  his  poem,  which  he  showed  afterwards.  £nvy 
made  no  part  of  his  composition.  That  he  acknowledged 
merit,  wherever  he  found  it,  his  Genethliacon  of  Lucan, 
and  Encomia  on  Virgil,  bear  ample  testimony.  He  carried 
his  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  latter  almost  to  adora- 
tion, constantly  visiting  his  tomb,  and  celebrating  his  birth- 
day with  great  solemnity.  His  tragedy  of  "  Agave"  ex- 
cepted, we  have  all  his  works,  consisting  of  his  *^  Sylvse," 
or  miscellaneous  pieces,  in  five  books,  his  **  Thebaid*'  in 
twelve,  and  his  *'  Achilleid''  in  two. 

Statins,  by  the  general  verdict  of  modern  critics,  is 
ranked  among  those  authors,  who,  by  their  forced  con- 
ceits, violent  metaphors,  swelling  epithets,  and  want  of 
just  decorum,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  dazzle,  and  to 
mislead  inexperienced  minds,  and  tastes  unformed,  froni 
the  true  relish  of  possibility,  propriety,  simplicity,  and  na- 
ture. Dr.  Warton,  in  his  **  Essay  on  Pope,"  who  translated 
partt)f  the  ^^Thebaid,"  has  many  just  remarks  on  authors 
of  this  cast,  but  allows  that  Statius  has  passages  of  true 
sublimity,  and  had  undoul^tedly  invention,  ability,  and  spi- 
rit. We  must  not  confound  Publics  Papinius  Statius,  as 
some  have  done,  with  another  Statius,  whose  surname  was 
Surculus  ;  or,  as  Suetonius  calls  him,  Ursulus.  This  latter 
was,  indeed,  a  poet,  as  well  as  the  other ;  hut  he  lived  at 
Tolosa  in  Gaul,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

The  best  editions  of  Statius  are  these :  that  of  Gronovius, 
12mo,  1653;  of  fiarthius,  2  vul.  4to,  1664;  and  the  Vari- 
orum, L.  Bat.  1671,  8vo.  The  best  edition  of  the  "Sylvas," 
is  that  **  cum  notis  &  emeudationibus  Jeremiad  Marklaod, 
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Load.  1728,^*  4to.     There  is  an  English  uanslation  of  the 
"  Thebaid;'  by  Lewis.' 

STAUNFORD,or  STANFORD  (SirWiLLUM),  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Staunford,  of  London,  mercer,  and  the  grandson  of 
Richard  Staunford  of  Rowley  in  Staffordshire.  He  was 
born  in  1509,  at  Hadley  in  Middlesex,  where  bis  father 
had  purchased  some  property,  and  had  married  a  London 
lady  of  the  name  of  Gedney.  After  studying  for  some  time 
at  Oxford,  be  applied  to  municipal  law  in  Gray^s  Inn,  and 
soon  acquired  reputation  for  knowledge  of  bis  profession* 
In  1545,  be  was  chosen  autumn-reader  to  this  society,  but 
did  not  read  until  Lent  following,  owing,  as  Wood  says,  to 
the  plague :  the  year  after  be  was  appointed  attorney-gene* 
ral.  In  1551  be  was  double  Lent  reader  at  Gray  Vinn^ 
made  serjeant  at  law  the  next  year,  and  queen's  seijeant  in 
1553,  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  as  he  was  a  zealous 
adherent  to  her  religion.  In  1554  he  became  a  judge  of 
the  common-pleas,  and  the  same  year  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  died  Aug.  28,  1553,  and  was  buried  in 
Hadley  church.  While  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench, 
he  was  much  esteemed,  and  obtained  no  small  fame  by  bis 
writings,  which  still  perpetuate  his  name.  They  are 
1.  '<  Placita  coronae,"  in  French,  4to,  1557,  and  often  re* 
printed  from  that  time  to  1607.  2.  ^^  Exposition  of  the 
King^s  prerogative,*'  printed  with  the  former.  He  left  also 
many  MSS.  His  '^Placita  coronee"  were  published  in  an 
epitomized  form,  by  Walter  Young,  Lond.  1660^  8vo.  and 
1663.« 

STAUNTON  (Sir  Georgb  Leonard),  secretary  and 
historian  of  an  embassy  to  China,  wak  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  small  fortune  in  the  county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland;  and 
sent  early  to  study  physic  at  Montpelier,  where  he  pro-* 
ceeded  M.  D.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  translated  Di^ 
St5rck's  treatise  on  hemlock,  and  drew  up  for  the  ^'Journal 
Etranger*'  in  France  a  comparison  between  the  literature 
of  England  and  France.  About  the  .year  1762,  Or.  Staun* 
ton  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  as  we  6nd  from  a  fare- 
well letter  written  to  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  given  by  Mr. 
Bosweli  in  bis  life  of  that  great  man.  This  epistle  is  replete 
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with  excellent  advice,  and  does  equal  credit  to  the  writer, 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Dr.  Staunton  re- 
sidedy  for  several  years,  in  t4ie  West  Indies,  where  be  ac- 
quired some  addition  to  his  fortune  by  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic ;  purchased  an  estate  in  Grenada  which  he  cultivated  ; 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the 
late  lord  Macartney,  governor  of  that  island,  to  whom  he 
acted  as  secretary,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  the 
capture  of  it  by  the  French,  when  they  broth  embarked  for 
Europe.  Having  studied  the  law,  while  in  Grenada,  Dr. 
Staunton  filled  the  office  of  attorney-general  of  the  island. 
Soon  after  lord  Macartney's  arrival  in  England,  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Madras,  and  took  Mr.  Staunton  with 
him  (for  he  seems  now  to  have  lost  the  appellation  of  doc- 
tor) as  his  secretary.  In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Staunton  bad 
several  opportunities  of  displaying  his  abilities  and  intrepi* 
dity,  particularly  as  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  treat 
of  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  in  the  seizure  of  general 
Stuart,  who  seemed  to  have  been  preparing  to  act  by  lord 
Macartney  as  had  been  before  done  by  the  unfortunate 
lord  Pigot.  The  secretary  was  sent  with  a  small  party  of 
seapoys  to  arrest  the  general,  which  he  effected  with  great 
spirit  and  prudence,  and  without  bloodshed.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  the  India  Company,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  500/.  per  annum  ;  the 
king  soon  after  created  him  a  baronet  of  Ireland,  and  the 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  It  ))aving  been  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to 
China,  lord  Macartney  was  selected  for  that  purpose,  and 
be  took  bis  old  friend  and  countryman  along  with  him,  who 
was  not  only  appointed  secretary  of  legation,  but  had  also  the 
title  of  envoy-extraordinary  and  minister-plenipotentiary 
bestowed  on  him,  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  ambassador  in  case  of  any  unfortunate  accident  The 
events  of  this  embassy,  which,  on  the  whole,  proved  rather 
unpropitious,  are  well  known,  and  were  given  to  the  public 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  written  by  sir  George.  This  ac- 
count is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  learning  and 
observation  than  of  genius  and  reflection.  The  subject 
itself  was  highly  interesting,  but  it  is  certainly  not  ren- 
dered very  much  so  in  the  relation.  However,  it  is  on 
the  whole  a  valuable  work,  and  creditable  to  his  character 
for  knowledge  and  diligence.  And  when  we  consider  tbe 
short  time  he  took  to  compile  these  volumes,  added  to  the 
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sefere  illness  he  actually  laboured  uuder,  and  witfa  wbicii 
be  was  auacked  soon  after  his  return,  we  cannot  withhold 
our  praise  and  approbation.  As  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in 
which  the  India  Company  held  sir  George  Stannton,  they 
appointed  his  son,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  former 
voyage,  a  writer  to  China ;  and  had  the  father's  hetlth  per- 
mitted, he  would,  probabi}*,  again  have  attended  lord  Ma- 
cartney in  some  honourable  and  conBdential  station  to  his 
government  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  memoirs  of 
sir  George,  if  drawn  up  at  full  length,  would  exhibit  many 
instances  of  a  strong  and  ardent  mind,  labouring  occasion- 
ally under  difficulties,  and  surmounting  dangers  by  pa- 
tience, talents,  and  intrepidity.  His  conduct  in  the  seizure 
of  general  Stuart,  demonstrated  his  resolution  and  presence 
«f  mind  ;  and  when  treating  with  Tippoo,  he  had  the  ad- 
dress to  induce  M.  Suffrein  to  suspend  hostilities,  even 
before  he  had  received  advice  from  his  court  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  being  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Sir  George  died  at  his  house  in  Devonshire-street,  Port- 
land-place, Jan.  12,  1801,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  title 
by  bis  only  son,  now  sir  Thomas  Staunton,  by  his  wife  Jane 
Collins,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Benjamin  Collii^s,  esq. 
banker  at  Salisbury,  whom  sir  George  married  in  1771.^ 

STAVELEY,  (Thomas,  esq.)  a  learned  gentleman,  of 
Cussington,  Leicestershire,  after  having  completed  h\fi  aca- 
demical education  at  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  was  admitted 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  July  2,  1647,  and  called  to  the  bar 
June  12,  1654.  In  1656,  he  married  Mary  the  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Onebye,  esq.  of  Hinckley,  and  steward 
of  the  records  at  Leicester,  and  succeeded  bis  father-in*law 
in  that  office  in  1672.  In  1674,  when  the  court  espoused 
the  cause  of  popery,  and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown 
openly  professed  himself  a  Catholic,  Mr.  Staveley  displayed 
the  enormous  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  by  publishing 
in  1674,  ^'The  Romish  Horseleech.**  This  work  was  reprint- 
ed in  1769.  Some  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1683,  he  retired  toBelgrave  near  Leicester,  and  passing 
the  latter  part  of  life  in  the  study  of  English  history,  ac- 
quired a  melancholy  habit,  but  was  esteemed  a  diligent,  ju- 
dicious, and  faithful  antiquary.  His  **  History  of  Churches 
in  England  :  wherein  is  shown,  the  time,  means,  and  man- 
ner of  founding,  building,  and  endowing  of  Churches,*  both 
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cttbedral  and  rural,  with  their  furniture  and  appendages,*' 
was  first  published  in  1712,  and  reprinted  1773.  It  is  a 
work  of  considerable  research  and  learning,  the  result  of 
having  carefully  examined  many  books  and  records ;  and 
contains  a  complete  account  of  the  sacred  furniture  of 
churches  from  the  earliest  origin.  In  one  respect,  bow- 
ever,  he  has  too  hastily  adopted  the  notion  that  the  Saxons 
had  no  stone  buildings  among  them,  %vhile  he  is  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  Bede*s  Candida  casa  was  one  of  them. 
Besides  this  work,  Mr.  Staveley  left  a  curious  historical  pe- 
digree of  his  own  family,  drawn  up  in  1682,  the  year  before 
he  died,  which  is  preserved  at  large  in  the  work  which 
furnishes  this  article ;  and  also  some  valuable  collections 
towards  the  '*  History  and  Antiquities  of  Leicester,'*  to 
which  he  had  more  particularly  applied  his  researches. 
These  papers,  which  Dr.  Farmer,  the  late  learned  master 
of  Emanuel -college,  Cambridge,  intended  once  to  publish, 
were,  by  that  gentleman's  permission,  put  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  gave  them  to  the  world  in  the  "  Bib- 
liotheca  Topographia  Britannica,"  and  since  in  his  more  ela- 
borate "  History  of  Leicestershire."  The  younger  Mr.  S. 
Carte  (an  able  antiquary,  and  an  eminent  solicitor),  who 
had  a  copy  of  Mr.  Staveley's  papers,  says  of  them,  in  a  MS 
letter  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  March  7,  1751  :  "His  account  of 
the  earls  of  Leicester,  and  of  the  great  abbey,  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  Dugdale's  "  Baronage,"  and  *^  Mo- 
nasticon ;"  but  as  to  his  sentiments  in  respect  to  the  bo- 
rough, I  differ  with  him  in  some  instances.  By  the  charter 
for  erecting  and  establishing  the  court  of  records  at  Leices- 
ter, the  election  of  the  steward  is  granted  to  the  mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen,  who  likewise  have  thereby  a  similar 
power,  in  respect  to  a  bailiff  for  executing  their  writs.  But 
afterwards,  viz.  Dec.  20,  7  Jac.  I.  the  great  earl  of  Hunting- 
don having  been  a  considerable  benefactor  to  Leicester,  the 
corporation  came  to  a- resolution  of  granting  to  him  and  his 
heirs  a  right  of  nominating  alternately  to  the  office  of  stew- 
ard and  bailiff,  and  executed  a  bond  under  their  common 
seal,  in  the  penalty  of  one  thousand  pounds,  for  enforcing 
nhe  execution  of  their  grant.  And  as  John  Major,  esq.  was 
elected  by  the  court  of  aldermen  to  succeed  Mr.  Staveley, 
in  December,  1684,  I  infer  that  Staveley  was  nominated 
by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  confirmed  by  the  aldermen, 
in  pursuance  of  the  grant  above-mentioned.' 

I  Nichols's  Hilt,  of  Leiceitenhire. 
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STEARN.     See  STERNE. 

STEELE  (Sir  Richard),  the  first  of  a  class  of  writers 
called  the  British  Essayists,  which  is  pecuUar  to  this 
country,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1671.  His  family,  of 
English  extraction,  was  gentefl.  His  father,  who  was  a 
counsellor  at  law,  and  private  secretary  to  James,  the  first 
duke  of  Ormond,  sent  his  son,  then  ^  very  young,  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  placed  in  the  Charter-house  by  the 
duke,  who  was  one  of  the  governors  of  that  seminary. 
From  thence  he  was  removed  to  Merton  college,  Oxford, 
and  admitted  a  postmaster  in  1691.  In  1695  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  funeral  of  queen  Mary,  entitled  the  '^  Pro- 
cession.** His  inclination  leading  him  to  the  army,  he  rode 
for  some  time  privately  in  the  guards.  He  became  an 
author  first,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  when  an  ensign  of  the 
guards,  a  way  of  life  exposed  to  much  irregularity  ;  and, 
being  thoroughly  convinced  of  many  things,  of  which  he 
often  repented,  and  which  he  more  often  repeated,  he 
wrote  for  his  own  private  use  a  little  book  called  '^  The 
Christian  Hero,'*  with  a  design  principally  to  fix  upon  his 
own  mind  a  strong  impression  of  virtue  and  religion,  in 
opposition  to  a  stronger  propensity  towards  unwarrantable 
pleasures.  This  secret  admonition  was  too  weak;  and 
therefore,  in  1701,  he  printed  the  book  with  his  name,  in 
hopes  that  a  standing  testimony  against  himself,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  him  in  a  new  light,  might  curb  his 
desires,  and  make  him  ashamed  of  understanding  and 
seeming  to  feel  what  was  virtuous,  and  yet  of  living  so 
contrary  a  life,  l^iis,  he  tells  us,  had  no  other  effect,  but 
that,  from  being  thought  a  good  companion,  he  was  s#oii 
reckoned  a  disagreeable  fellow.  One  or  two  of  bis  ac* 
quaintance  thought  fit  to  misuse  him,  and  try  their  valour 
upon  him ;  and  every  body,  he  knew,  measured  the  least 
levity  in  his  words  or  actions  with  the  character  of  ^'  The 
Christian  Hero.**  Thus  he  found  himself  slighted,  instead 
of  being  encouraged,  for  his  declarations  as  to  religion  ;  so 
that  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  enliven  his  cha- 
racter. For  this  purpose  he  wrote  the  comedy,  called 
**  The  Funeral,  or  Grief  a- la- Mode,**  which  was  acted  in 
1702;  and  as  nothing  at  that  time  made  a  man  more  a 
favourite  with  the  public  than  a  successful  play,  this,,  with 
some  other  partiquiars  enlarged  upon  to  advantage,  ob* 
tained  the  notice  of  the  king;  and  his  name,  to  be.  pro- 
vided for,  was,  he  say^  in  the  last  table-book  ever  worn 
by  the  glorioijs  and  immortal  Wiljiam  the  Third. 
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He  had  before  this  obtained  a  captain's  commission  iil 
lord  Lucas's  regiment  of  fusileers,  by  the  interest  of  lord 
(Jutts,  to  whom  be  had  dedicated  bis  ^<  Christian  Hero,'* 
and  who  likewise  app6inted  him  his  secretary.  His  next 
appearance  as  a  writer,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  in  the 
ofBce  of  Gazetteer ;  where  he  worked  faithfully,  according 
to  order,  without  ever  erring,  he  says,  against  the  rule 
observed  by  all  ministries,  to  keep  that  paper  very  inno- 
cent and  very  insipid.  He  received  this  appointment  ia 
consequence  of*  being  introduced  by  Addison  to  the  ac- 
<)uaintance  of  the  earls  of  Halifax  and  Sunderland.  With 
Addison  he  bad  become  acquainted  at  the  Charter-house. 
His  next  productions  were  comedies ;  **  The  Tender  Hus- 
band" being  acted  in  1703,  and  **Tbe  Lying  Lover'* 
in  1704.  In  1709  he  began  "  The  Tatler  ;*'  the  first 
number  of  which  was  published  April  12,  1709,  and  the 
last  Jan.  2,  1711.  This  paper  greatly  increased  bis  repu- 
tation and  interest;  and  he  was  soon  after  made  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Stamp-office.  -Upon  laying  down 
"  The  Tatler,**  he  began,  in  concert  with  Addison,  "  The? 
Spectator,"  which  began  to  be  published  March  1,  1711 ; 
after  that,  <*  The  Guardian,*'  the  first  paper  of  which 
came  out  March  12,  1713  ;  and  then,  '^Tbe  Englishman,*' 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  Oct  6,  the  same  year. 
Besides  these  works,  he  wrote  several  political  pieces, 
which  were  afterwards  collected,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Political  Writings,"  1715,  12mo.  One  of  these 
will  require  to  be  mentioned  particularly,  because  it  was 
attended  with  remarkable  consequences  relating  to  himself* 

Having  a  design  to  serve  in  the  last  parliament  of  queen 
Anne,  he  resigned  his  place  of  commissioner  of  the  Stamp-, 
office,  in  June  1713;  and  was  chosen- member  for  the 
borough  of  Stockbridge  in  Hampshire;  but  he  did  not  sit 
long  in  the  House  of  Commons,  before  he  was  expelled 
for  writing  "  The  Englishman,"  being  the  close  of  a  paper 
so  called,  and  "  The  Crisis."  This  last  is  one  of  his  po- 
litical writings,  and  the  title  at  full  length  runs  thus; 
**  The  Crisis,  or  a  Discourse  representing,  from  the  most 
authentic  records,  the  just  causes  of  the  late  happy  Revo- 
lution, and  the  several  settlements  of  tne  crown  of  England 
and  Scotland  on  her  majesty ;  and,  on  Uhe  demise  of  hcA 
majesty  without  issue,  upon  the  most  jillustrious  princess 
Sophia,  electress  and  duchess-dowager  of  Hanover,  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protestants,  by  previous  acts 
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Of  both  parliaments  of  the  late  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  confiriaed  by  the  parliament  of  Great*  Bri* 
tain.  With  some  seasonable  remarks  on  the  danger  of  a 
popish  sacc^ssor.*'  He  explains  in  his  *^  Apology  for  him« 
self/*  the  occasion  of  bis  writing  this  piece.  Be  happened 
one  day  to  visit  Mn  William  Moore  of  the  Inner-Temple ; 
where  the  discourse  turning  upon  politics,  Moore  took  notice 
of  the  insinuations  daily  thrown  out^  of  the  danger  the  Pro* 
testaot  succession  was  in ;  and  concluded  with  saying,  that 
be  thought  Steele,  from  the  kind  reception  the  world  gave 
to  what  he  published,  might  be  more  instrumental  towards 
curing  thai  evil,  than  any  private  man  in  England.  After 
much  solicitation,  Moore  observed,  that  the  evil  seemed 
only  to  flow  from  mere  inattention  to  the  real  obligations 
under  which  we  lie  towards  the  house  of  Hanover:  if, 
therefore,  continued  he,  the  laws  to  that  purpose  were  re- 
printed, together  with  a  warm  preface,  and  a  well-urged 
peroration,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  good  effects  it 
would  have*  Steele  was  much  struck  with  the  thought ; 
and  prevailing  with  Moore  to  put  the  law- part  of  it  toge«* 
tber,  he  executed  the  rest ;  yet  did  not  venture  to  publish 
it,  till  it  had  been  corrected  by  Addison,  Hoadly,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Winchester,  and  others.  It  was  imme-> 
diately  attacked  with  great  severity  by  Swift,  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  in  1712,  under  the  title  of,  *^  The  Public 
Spirit  of  die  Whigs  set  forth  in  their  generous  encourage- 
ment of  the  author  of  the  Crisis  -^  but  it  was  not  till  March 
12,  1715,  that  it  fell  under  the  cogniaaoce  of  the  House 
•f  Commons.  Then  Mr.  John  Hungerford  complained  to 
the  House  of  divers  scandalous  papers,  published  under 
the  name  of  Mr.  Steele ;  in  which  complaint  he  was  se* 
conded  by  Mr,  Auditor  Foley,  cousin  to  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, and  Mr.  Auditor  Harley,  the  earrs  brother.  Sir 
William  Wyndham  also  added,  that ''  some  of  Mr.  SteeleV 
writings  contained .  insolent,  injurious  reflections  on  the 
queen  herself,  and  were  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion.'' The  next  day  Mr.  Auditor  Harley  specified  some 
printed  pamphlets  published  by  Mr.  Steele,  "  containing 
several  paragraphs  tendiug  to  sedition,  highly  reflecting, 
upon  her  majesty,  and  arraigning  her  administration  and 
governqaent."  Some  proceedings  followed  between  this 
and  the  18th,  which  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  hear- 
ing of  Mr.  Steele;  and  this  being  come,  Mr.  Auditor 
Foley  moved,  that  before  they  proceed  farther,  Mr.  Steele 
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should  declare,  whether  he  acknowledged  the  writings  that 
bore  his  name  ?  Steele  declared,  that  he  <^  did  frankly 
and  ingenuously  own  those  papers  to  be  part  of  his  writ« 
ings ;  that  he  wrote  them  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Ha-' 
nover,  and  owned  them  with  the  same  unreservedness  with 
which  he  abjured  the  Pretender.'^  Then  Mr.  Foley  pro- 
posed, that  Mr.  Steele  should  withdraw ;  but  it  was  car-^ 
ried,  without  dividing,  that  he  should  stay  and  make  his 
defence.  He  desired,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  answer 
what  was  urged  against  him  paragraph  by  paragraph ;  but 
his  accusers  insisted,  and  it  was  carried,  that  he  should 
proceed  to  make  his  defence  generally  upon  the  charge 
against  him.  •  Steele  proceeded  accordingly,  being  assisted 
by  bis  friend  Addison,  member  for  Malmsbury,  who  sat 
near  him  to  prompt  him  upon  occasion ;  and  spoke  for  near 
three  hours  on  the  several  heads  extracted  from  his  pam* 
phlets.  After  he  had  withdrawn,  Mr.  Foley  said,  that, 
*'  without  amusing  the  House  with  long  speeches,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  writings  complained  of  were  seditious  and  scan- 
dalous, injurious  to  her  majesty^s  government,  the  church 
and  the  universities  ;**  and  then  called  for  the  question.  This 
occasioned  a  very  warm  debate,  which  lasted  till  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  The  first  who  spoke  for  Steele,  was 
Robert  Walpole,  esq.  who  was  seconded  by  his  brother 
Horatio  Walpole,  lord  Finch,  lord  Luroley,  and  lord  Hin- 
chinbrook :  it  was  resolved,  however,  by  a  majority  of  245 
against  152,  that  <*  a  printed  pamphlet,  entitled  *  The 
Englishman,  being  the  close  of  a  paper  so  called,*  and 
one  other  pamphlet,  entitled  *  The  Crisis,'  written  by 
Richard  Steele,  esq.  a  member  of  this  House,  are  scan* 
dalous  and  seditious  libels,  containing  many  expressions 
highly  reflecting  upon  her  majesty,  and  upon  the  nobility, 
gentry,  clergy,  and  universities  of  this  kingdom ;  malici- 
ously insinuating,  that  the  Protestant  succession  in  the 
house  of  Hanover  is  in  danger  under  her  majesty's  admini- 
stration ;  and  tending  to  alienate  the  good  affections  of  her 
majesty's  good  subjects,  and  to  create  jealousies  and  divi<« 
sions  among  them :"  it  was  resolved  likewise,  that  Mr. 
Steele,  <'  for  his  offence  in  writing  and  publishing  the*said 
scandalous  and  seditious  libels,  be  expelled  this  House.'* 
He  afterwards  wrote  '^An  Apology  for  himself  and  his 
writings,  occasioned  by  his  expulsion,"  which  he  dedicated 
to  Robert  Walpole,  esq.  This  is  printed  ampog  his  *'  Po* 
litical  Writings/'  1715,  12mo. 
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He  bad  now  nothing  to  do  till  the  death  of  the  queen, 
but  to  indulge  biowelt  with  his  pen ;  and  accordingly,  in 
1714|  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled  ^'  The  Romifth  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  late  years."  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  description  of  some  njonstrous  and  gross  popish  rites, 
designed  to  hurt  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  gaining  ground  in  England :  and  there  is 
an  appendix  subjoined,  consisting  of  particulars  very  well 
calculated  for  this  purpose.  In  No.  I.  of  the  appendix,  we 
have  a  list  of  the  colleges,  monasteries,  and  convents  of 
men  and  women  of  several  orders  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
with  the  revenues  which  they  draw  from  England.  No.  U. 
contains  an  extract  of  the  **  Taxa  Camene,**  or  '^  Cancel- 
laris  Apostolicae,*'  the  fees  of  the  pope^s  chancery;  a  book, 
printed  by  the  popeU  authority,  and  setting  forth  a  list  of 
the  fees  paid  him  for  absolutions,  dispensations,  induigen" 
cies,  faculties,  and  .exemptions.  No.  III.  is  a  bull  of  the 
pope  in  1357,  given  to  the  then  king  of  France ;  by  wbicb 
the  princes  of  that  nation  received  an  hereditary  right  to 
<;heat  the  rest  of  mankind.  No.  IV.  is  a  translation  of  the 
speech  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  as  it  was  uttered  in  the  conftistory 
at  Rome,  Sept  2,  1589;  getting  forth  the  execrable  fact 
of  James  Clement,  a  Jacpbine  friar,  upon  the  person  of 
Henry  III.  of  France,  to  be  commendable,  admirable,  and 
meritorious.  No.  V.  is  a  collection  of  some  popish  tracts 
and  positions,  destructive  of  society  and  all  the  ends  of 
good  government.  The  same  year,  17 14,  he  published  two 
papers  :  the  first  of  which,  called  *^  The  Lover  ;^'  appeared 
Feb.  25;  the  second,  **  The  Reader,''  April  22.  In  the 
sixth  number  for  May  3,  we  have  an  account  of  his  design 
to  write  the  history  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  from  the 
date  of  the  duke*s  commission  of  captain  general  and  pleni-. 
potentiary,  to  the  expiration  of  those  commissions:  the 
materials,  as  he  tells  us,  were  in  his  custody*  but  the  work 
was  never  executed. 

^  Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  be  was  appointed 
surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton-court,  and  go- 
vernor of  the'  royal  company  of  comedians ;  and  was  put 
into  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex ;. and,  April 

1715,  was  knighted  upon  the  presenting  of  an  address  to 
his  majesty  by  the  lieutenancy*.     In  the  first  parliament, 

*  It  was  OQ  this  occasion,  that  sir  birth-day,  who  then  entered  into  ih« 
Richard,  in  order  to  dittiitgaish  bim-  56th  year  of  bis  mgft,  treated  above  ?00 
siif  by  ibe  Celebraiioo  of  hii  najeaty't     feoUemcn  and  ladies,  at  hi*  bouse,  ap. 
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be  was  choiep  member  for  Borougbbrigg  in  Yorkshire; 
and,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  the  North,* 
iras  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Scotland*  The  same  year,  17  IS,  he  published  in 
8vo,  *'  An  Account  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
ligion throughout  the  vrorM.  Written  for  the  use  of  pope' 
Innocent  XI.  aifd  now  translated  from  the  Italian.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Discourse  concerning  the  state  of  Reli« 
gion  in  England :  written  in  French  in  the  time  of  king 
Charles  L  and  now  first  translated.  With  a  large  dedica- 
tion to  the  present  pope,  giving  him  a  very  particular  ac- 
count of  the  state  ot'  religion  among  protestants,  and  of  se- 
veral other  matters  of  importance  relating  to  Great  Bri- 
tain," 12mo.  The  dedication  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  same  year 
still,  he  published  **  A  Letter  from  the  earl  of  Mar  to  the 
king  before  bis  majesty's  arrival  in  England  ;'*  and  the  year 
following,  a  second  volume  of  ^'The  Englishman.*'  In  1718^ 
came  out  **  An  Account  of  his  Fish  pool :"  he  had  obtained 
a  patent  for  bringing  fish  to  market  alive ;  for,  Steele  was 
a  projector,  and  that  was  one  circumstance,  among  manyi 
which  kept  him  always  poor.  In  1719,  he  published  *'The 
Spinster,"  a  pamphlet;  and  "  A  Letter  to  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, concerning  the  bill  of  peerage,"  which  bill  be  op- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1720,  he  wrote  two 
pieces  against  the  South  Sea  scheme ;  one  called  <*  The 
Crisis  of  Property,"  the  other  "  A  Nation  a  Family." 

In  Jan.  1720,  he  began  a  paper  under  the  name  of  sir 
John  Edgar,  called  ^^  The  Theatre  ;"  which  he  continued 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  till  the  5th  of  April  following. 
During  the  course  of  this  paper,  viz.  on  the  23d  of  Ja- 
nuary, Ims  patent  of  governor  of  the  royal  company  of  come- 
dians was  revoked  by  the  king  :  upon  which,  he  drew  up 
and  published,  **  A  State  of  the  Case  between  the  lord 
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pointed  for  conc<>iis,  upeecliet,  poems* 
ice.  *'  The  entertainment  coQ<«iHte(l  of 
pyraoiidt  of  all  aiaiiner  of  tweetnwati, 
the  most  generous  wines,  as  burgundy, 
champaign,  &c.  and  was  ushered  in  by 
ft  prologue  written  by  Mr.  Tickell, 
Moder-secreUry  to  Mr.  Addison;  and 
cuocluded  by  an  epilogue  written  by 
bioiselft  which  was  Tery  merry  and 
ff99  mlb  his  own  character  x  after 
which,  a  large  table,  that  wes  in  the 
area  of  the  concert-house,  was  liken 
Away,  to  ouka  room  for  the  company 


to  dance  country- dances,  wbieb  was 
done  with  all  the  decency  and  rrgula- 
rity  imaginable.  We  are  likewise  to 
acquaint  the  reader,  that  an  Ode  of 
Horace  wat  set  to  music  and  soug  upon 
thi«  occafiion,  with  several  other  rery 
particular  songs  and  performsnres, 
both  vocal  and  instrumenial ;  and  that 
Mrs.  Younger  sp^>ke  the  prologue,  and 
Mr.  Witks  the  epilogue,  which,  aft«'r 
sirRichard*s  way,  was  extremely  di« 
verting."  Weakly  MuccUaoy,  May 
98,  1715. 
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chamberlaiD  of  his  majesty's  household  and  the  governor  of 
the  royal  company  of  comedians.**  He  tells  us,  in  this 
pamphlet,  that  a  noble  lord,  without  any  cause  assigned, 
sends  a  message,  directed  to  sir  Richard  Steele,  Mr.  Wilks, 
and  Mr.  Booth,  to  dismiss  Mr.  Cibber,  who  for  some  time 
submitted  to  a  disability  of  appearing  on  the  stage,  during 
^e  pleasure  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  and 
diat,  when  this  lawless  will  and  pleasure  was  changed,  a 
▼ery  frank  declaration  was  made,  that  all  the  mortification 
put  upon  Mr.  Cibber  was  intended  only  as  a  prelude  to  re- 
mote evils,  by  which  the  patentee  was  to  be  affected. 
Upon  this,  sir  Richard  wrote  to  two  of  the  ministers  of  state, 
and  likewise  delivered  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  the  pre* 
jence  of  the  lord  chamberlain :  but  these  had  no  effect, 
for  his  patent  was  revoked,  though  it  does  not  appear  for 
what  reason  ;  and  tlie  loss  he  sustained  upon  this  occasion 
IS  computed  by  himself  at  almost  10,000/.  In  1722,  his 
comedy,  called  *'  The  Conscious  Lovers,"  was  acted  with 
great  success ;  and  published  with  a  dedication  to  the  king, 
for  which  his  majesty  made  him  a  present  of  500l 
/  Some  years  before  his  death,  be  retired  to  his  seat  at 
Uangunnor,  near  Caermai'ihen,  in  Wales,  with  a  view  to 
moonomise  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Here  be  was 
seised  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  of  which  he  died  Sept.  1 , 
1729,  and  was  privately  interred  according  to  his  own  de« 
sirQ.  He  had  been  twice  married  :  his  first  wife  was  a  lady 
of  Barbadoes,  with  whom  he  had  a  valuable  plantation  upon 
the  death  of  her  brother ;  bis  second  was  the  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Scurlock,  of  Llangonnor,  esq.  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter  and  two  sons ;  the  latter  both  died  young, 
but  the  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  in  1732  married  to  the 
bon.  John  Trevor,  afterwards  baron  Trevor  of  Bromham. 
Steele,  was  a  man  of  quick  and  excellent  parts,  accomplish- 
ed in  all  branches  of  polite  literature ; -And  would  have 
passed  for  a  better  writer  than  he  does,  though  he  is  allow- 
ed to  be  a  very  good  one,  if  he  had  not  been  so  connected 
in  literary  productions,  as  well  as  in  friendship,  with  Ad- 
dison. .  He  speaks  himself  of  their  friendship  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  There  never  was  a  more  strict  friendship  than 
between  these  gentlemen ;  nor  had  they  ever  any  differ- 
ence, but  what  proceeded  from  their  different  way  of  pur^ 
suing  the  same  thing.  The  one  with  patience,  foresight, 
and  temperate  address,  always  waited  and  stemmed  the  tor-* 
rent ;  while  the  other  often  plunged  himself  into  it^  mid 
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was  aj  often  taken  out  by  the  temper  of  him  who  stood 
weeping  on  the  bank  for  his  safetji  whom  he  could  not 
dissuade  from  leaping  into  it.  Thus  these  two  men  lived 
for  some  years  last  pastj  shunning  each  other,  but  still  pre* 
serving  tbe  most  passionate  concern  for  their  mutual  wel- 
fare.  But  when  they  met|  they  were  as  unreserved  as  boy^ 
and  talked  of  the  greatest  affairs ;  upon  which  they  saw 
where  they  differed,  without  pressing  (what  they  knew  im« 
possible)  to  convert  each  other.'* ' 

STEEN  (Jan),  an  en^nt  painter,  was  born  at  Leyden, 
in  1636,  and  was  successively  the  disciple  of  Knufter, 
Brower,  and  Van  Goyen,  who  had  snch  a  high  opinion  of 
him,  that  he  thought  he  disposed  ofhis  daughter  psudently 
when  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Jan  Steen.  Jan  Steen^ 
however,  was  not  prudent,  for,  although  he  had  many  op^ 
portunities  of  enriching  himself,  by  other  occopadons  as 
well  as  by  his  profession,  he  frequently  was  reducedi  by 
an  idle,  intemperate,  and  dissipated  course  of  life,  to  work 
for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  had  a 
strong  manly  style  of  painting,  which  might  become  even* 
the  design  of  Raphael,  and  he  showed  the  greatest  skill  in 
composition,  and  management  of  light  and  shadow,  as  well 
as  great  truth  in  the  expression  and  character  of  his  figures; 
One  of  his  capital  pictures  is  a  mountebank  attendedf  by  a 
number  of  specutors,  in  which  the  countenances  are  won- 
derfully strildng,  full  of  humour,  and  uncommon  variety. 
Houbraken  mentions  another  remarkable  picture  painted 
by  this  master^  representing  a  wedding,  consisting  of  the 
old  parents,  tbe  bride,  tbe  bridegroom,  and  a  lawyer  or 
notary.  The  notary  is  described  as  thoroughly  engaged 
in  attending  to  the  words  which  he  was  to  write  down ;  the 
bridegroom  appears  in  a  violent  agitation,  as  if  dissatisfied 
with  the  match ;  and  tbe  bride  seems  to  be  in  tears ;  every 
character  evidencing  the  ready  and  humorous  invention 
of  tbe  artist.  Houbraken  also  mentions  a;  third  picture, 
equally  excellent,  representing  the  funeral  of  a  quaker ;  in 
which  each  face  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiarly  humorous 
cast  of  features,  and  the  whole  has  a  wonderful  air  of  na- 
ture  and  probability.  In  designing  his  figures  he  preserved 
a  proper  distinction  of  the  ranks  and  conditions  of  tbe  per- 
sons introduced  in  his  subject,  by  their  forms,  their  atti- 

>  Biog.  Brit. — British  Esttyitti,  toI.  I« — Mr.  NichoU*t  ▼trioram  editioni  of 
the  Tatler,  Lover,  fcc.<p-Aiid  BptstoUry  Corr«tpoii4cBoe  of  SUcle.^Tatl«r« 
Spectatofi  Md  Goardiaiiy  wiUi  ootei,  ISOlj  Sro. 
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tudes,  tbeir  air  of  expreisioD ;  and  m  this  respect  appears- 
worthy  of  being  studied  by  other  painters.   .  His  works  did' . 
not  bear  an  exitraordinary  price  during  his  life,  as  he  paint* 
ed  only  when  he  was  necessitous,  and  sold  his  pictures  to 
answer  bis  immediate  demands.     But  after  his  death  they* 
rose  amazingly  in  tbeir  value,  and  are  rarely  to  be  pur- 
chased, few  paintings  bearing  a  higher  price,  as  well  on 
account  of  their  excellence  as  of  their  scarcity.     He  died 
in  1689,  aged  fifty-three,  but  Houbraken  fixes  his  death 
in  1678,  aged  forty-two,  eleven  years  earlier  than  other 

writers.' 

STEEVENS  (Georo£),  a  celebrated  commentator  on 
the  works  of  Shakspeare,  was  the  only  son  of  George  Stee- 
vens,  esq.  of  Stepney,  many  years  an  East  India  captain, 
and  afterwards  a  director,  of  the  East  India  company,  who 
died  in  1768.  .  He  ws^s  born  at  Stepney,  May  10,  1736, 
and  was  admitted  of  King^s  college,    Caotbridge,  about 
1751  or  1752.     He  seems  to  have  left  the  university  with- 
out taking  a  degree,  although  not  without  aci:umulating  a 
considerable  degree  of  classical  knowledge,  and  exhibit- 
ing.that  general  acuteness  and  taste  which  he  afterwards 
more  fully  displayed,  particularly  on  subjects  of  ancient 
English  literature.     His  attention,  probably  very  early  4n 
life,  was  by  some  means  attracted  to  the  works  of  our  great 
dramatic  bard  Shakspeare,    who  furnished  Mr.  Steevens 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  with  constant  employment. 
Shakspeare   was  the  prop^ty  which  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  cultivate,  improve,  protect,  and  display  to  the 
best  advantage ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  illustrating 
this  author,  he  stands  unrivalled.     His  first  appearance  as 
an  editor  of  Shakspeare  was  in-  1766,  when  be  was  about 
thirty  years  old.     At  this  time  he  published  twenty  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  in  4  vols.  8vo,  about  a  year  after  Dr. 
Johnson^s  edition  of  the  whole  works  had  appeared.     In 
this  edition  Mr.  Steevens  performed  chiefly  the  office  of  a 
collator  of  these  twenty  plays  with  the  quarto  and  subse- 
queat  editions  ;  but  about'^the  same  time  he  published,  in 
the  newspapers,  and  probably  otherwise,  a  circular  address, 
announcing  bis  intention  of  an  edition  of  all  the  plays  with 
notes  and  illustrations.     In  this  address,  which  we  believe 
is  not  now  generally  known,  he  requests  assistance. from 
the  public,  which  be  says  *'  is  not  desired  with  a  lucrative 
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view  to  the  editor,  hut  to  engage  the- attention  of  the  lite- 
rary world.  He  will  no  more  trust  to  bis  own  single  judg« 
ment  in  the  choice  of  the  notes  be  shall  admit  or  reject, 
than  be  would  undertake  the  work  in  conBdence  of  bis  own 
abilities.  These  sbail  in  tbeir  turn  be  subjected  to  other 
eyes  and  other  opinions ;  and  he  has  reason  to  hope,  from 
such  precautions,  that  he  shall  bid  fairer  for  success  than 
from  any  single  reliance.  He  is  happy  to  have  permission, 
to  enumerate  Mn  Garrick  among  those  who  will  take  such 
a  trouble  on  themselves ;  and  b  no  less  desirous  to  see 
him  attempt  to  transmit  some  part  of  that  knowledge  of 
Sbakspeare  to  posterity,  without  which,  be  can  be  his  bes( 
commentator  no  longer  than  he  lives* 

He  then  proceeds  to  assure  those  who  may  think  proper 
to  assist  him,  that  their  contributions  shall  appear  with  or 
without  their  names,  as  they  shall  direct;  and  that  he  will 
gladly  pay  those  whose  situation  in  life  will  not  admit  of 
their  making  presents  of  their  labours,  in  such  proportion 
as  Mr.  Tonson  (his  bookseller)  shall  think  to  be  adequate 
to  their  merits.  What  follows  is  the  language  of  a  man 
who  knew  not  himself,  or  who  concealed  his  real  character 
and  intent,  and  who  was  at  no  very  distant  period  to  prove 
himself,  unquestionably  a  most  acute,  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  most  arrogant,  supercilious,  and  malignant  critic  on 
his  fellow- labourers. 

**  The  characters  of  living  or  dead  commentators,^*  says 
Mr,  Steevens  in  his  present  real  or  assumed  humility,  '*  shall 
not  be  wantonly  traduced,  and  no  greater  freedom  of  lan- 
guage be  made  use  of,  than  is  necessary  to  convince,  with- 
out any  attempts  to  render  those  ridiculous,  whose  asser- 
tions may  seem  to  demand  a  confutation.  An  error  in  a 
quotation,  or  accidental  misrepresentation  of  a  fact,  shall 
not  be  treated  with  the  severity  due  to  a  moral  crime,  nor 
as  the  breach  of  any  other  laws  than  those  of  literature,  lest 
the  reputation  of  the  critic  should  be  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  humanity,  justice,  and  good  manners ;  and  by 
multiplying  notea  on  notes  we  should  be  reduced  at  last, 
^  to.  fight  for  a  spot  whereon  the  numbe'rs  cannot  try  the 
cause.'  The  ostentation  of  bringing  in  the  commentaries 
of  others,  merely  to  declare  their  futility,  shall  be  avoided; 
and  none  be  introduced  here,  but  such  as  tend  to  tbe  illus- 
tration of  the  author.*' — He  concludes  with  signing  bis 
name,  and  requesting  that  letters  may  be  addressed  to 
bim  at  Mr.  Tonsou^s.    About  tbe  same  time  he  opened '  a 
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kind  of  correspondence  in  the  St  Jam^*s  Chronicle,  then 
the  principal  literary  newspaper,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  obtain  hints  and  renaarks  on  any  passages  of  Sbakspeare 
which  individuals  might  think  themselves  able  to  illustrate. 
What  returns  were  made  to  these  applications,  we  know 
aot,  hut  it  appears  that  he  became  acquainted  about  this 
time  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  1770  they  were  both  em- 
ployed in  that  edition  of  the  whole  of  Sbakspeare^s  plays 
which  was  fint  called '*  Johnson  and  Steevens*s  edition,** 
and  which  was  published  in  1773,  10  vols.  8vo.  In  1778  it 
was  again  reprinted,  with  the  same  names,  but  entirely 
under  the  care  and  with  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Steevens; 
and  again  in  1785,  when. he  availed  himself  of  the  assist* 
aoce  of  Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  although  merely  as  superintendant 
of  the  press.  It  was  a  work  of  which  Mr.  Steevens  would 
never  surrender  the  entire  care  to  any  one,  and  his  jea* 
lousy,  as  an  editor  of  Shakspesre,  was  the  cause  of  those 
many  splenetic  effusions  for  which  he  has  been  so  justly 
blamed,  and  his  character  disgraced.  This  kind  of  hosti- 
lity, in  which  Mr.  Steevens  unfortunately  delighted,  was 
not  confined  to  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare.  He  had 
from  the  earliest  period  that  can  be  remembered  a  disposi- 
tion to  display  his  talents  for  ridicule  at  the  expence  of 
those  who  were,  or  whom  he  thought,  inferioi'  to  himself. 
He  was  never  more  gratified  than  when  he  could  irritate 
their  feelings  by  anonymous  attacks  in  the  public  journals, 
which  he  would,  in  their  presence,  affect  to  lament  with 
all  tbe  ardour  of  friendship.  Nor  was  he  content  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  sufferings  of  those  who  w'ere  candidates  for 
literary  fame,  a  species  of  inbinnanity  in  which  be  had 
some  contemporaries,  and  has  had  many  successors,  but 
would  even  intrude  into  the  privacies  of  domestic  life,  and 
has  been  often,  we  fear  too  justly,  accused  of  disturbing 
the  happiness  of  families,  by  secret  written  insinuations, 
the  consequences  of  which  he  could  not  always  know,  and 
must  therefore  have  enjoyed  only  in  imagination.  But  aa 
such  artifices  long  practised  could  not  escape  detection, 
bis  character  for  mischievous  duplicity  became  known,  and 
not  long  after  tbe  publica.tion  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
Shakspeare,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  lived,  in 
the  language  of  that  great  man,  *'  the  life  of  an  outlaw.** 
Be  was  scarcely  respected  even  by  those  who  tasted  his 
bounty  (for  he  could  at  times  be  bountiful),  and  was  dread- 
ed as  a  man  of  great  talents  and  great  powers  both  of  pea 
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a'nci  tongae,  with  whom  neyertbeless  it  was  more  dangerous 
to  live  in  friendship  thap  in  hostility. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  edition  of  1778f  b^ 
had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Malone,  a  gentleman  who 
had  either  formed  for  himself,  or  had  adopted  from  Mr.- 
Steevens  that  system  of  criticism  and  illustration  by  which 
alone  the  text  of  Shakspeare  could  be  improved,  and  Mr.- 
Steevens  very  soon  discovered  that  Mr.  Malone  might  be  a 
very  useful  coadjiitor.    A  friendship  took  place  which  ap* 
peared  so  sincere  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Steevens,  that  having 
formed  a  design  of  quitting  the  office  of  editor,  he  most 
liberally  made  a  present  to  Mr.  Malone  of  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  old  plays ;  and  probably  this  friendly  intercourse 
might  have  continued,  if  Mr.  Malone  could  have  been  con^ 
lent  to  be  the  future  editor  of  **  Johnson  and  Steevees's 
Shakspeare,''  and  to  have  contributed  hit  aid  as  the  junior 
partner  in  the  firm.     But  unfortunately  for  their  friend-* 
ship,  Mr.  Malone  thought  himself  qualified  to  becpme  os- 
tensible editor,  and  his  first  offence  seems  to  have  been 
the  publication,  in  1780,  of  two  supplementary  volumes  to 
the  edition  of  1778  ;  and  having  entered  on  the  same  course 
of  reading  our  ancient  English  authors,  which  Mr.  Steevens 
had  pursued  with  so  much  benefit  in  the  illustration  of 
Shakspeare,  he  determined  to  appear  before  the  public  as 
an  editor  in  form.     To  this  design  Steevens  alludes  with 
characteristic  humour,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Warton,  dated 
April  16, 1783  :  *<  Whatever  the  vegetable  spring  may  pro* 
duce,  the  critical  one  will  be  prolific  enough.     No  less  than 
six  editions  of  Shakspeare  (including  CapelPs  notes,  with 
CoUins's  prolegomena)  are  now  in  the  mash-tub.     I  have 
thrown  up  my  licence.     Reed  is  to  occupy  the  old  red  lat- 
tice, and  Malone  intends  to  froth  and  lime  at  a  little  snug 
booth  of  his  own  construction.     Ritson  will  advertise  sour 
ale  against  his  mild.''     In  this  notice  of  Mr.  Malone  there  H 
nothing  very  offensive ;  but  the  final  breach  between  them 
was  occasioned  by  a  request  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Steevens 
which  cannot  easily  be  justified.     To  the  edition  of  Shak^ 
speare,  published  in   1785,  Mr.  Malone  had  contributed 
some  notes  in  which  Mr.  Steevens's  opinions  were  occa"* 
sionally  controverted.    These  Mr.  Steevens  now  desired  he 
would  retain  in  his  new  edition,  exactly  as  they  stood  be- 
fore, that  he  might  answer  them  ;  and  Mr.  Malone  refusing 
what  was  so  unreasonable  (see  Malomr),  the  other  declared 
itiat  all  communication  ou  thesabject  of  Shakspeare  w;m^  at 
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an  end  between  them.  Malone's  edition  appeared  in  1790, 
and  Mr.  Steevenf^s  being  reprinted  in  1793,  15  vols.  8vo, 
be  at  once  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Malone's  labours,  and 
took  every  opportunity  to  treat  bis  opinions  with  most  sar- 
castic contempt.  This  edition  of  17^3,  however,  has  aU 
ways  been  reckoned  the  most  complete  extant,  and  altbongh 
it  has  been  twice  reprinted,  with  some  additions  which  Mr. 
Steevens  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Reed,  the  demand  for  the 
1793  is  still  eager  with  the  collectors,  partly,  we  presume, 
oo  account  of  its  being  the  last  which  Mr.  Steevens  super- 
intended ;  partly  on  account  of  the  accuracy  of  the  print- 
ing, in  which  he  bad  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr. 
Harris,  librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution ;  and  partly  be- 
cause the  additions  to  the  subsequent  one  are  not  thought -- 
of  sufficient  value  to  induce  the  possessors  to  part  with  a 
monument  to  Mr.  Steevens*s  merit  erected  by  his  own 
hands. 

In  preparing  this  edition,  it  is  said  "be  gave  an  instance 
of  editorial  activity  and  perseverance  which  is  without  ex- 
ample. To  this  work  he  devoted  solely,  and  exclusively 
of  all  other  attentions,  a  period  of  eighteen  months ;  and 
during  that  time,  he  left  his  house  every  morning  at  one 
o'clock  with  the  Hampstead  patrole,  and  proceeding  with- 
out any  consideration  of  the  weather  or  the  season,  called 
up  the  compositor  and  woke  all  his  devils : 

**  Him  late  from  Hampstead  journeying  to  his  book 
Aurora  oft  for  Cephalus  mistook : 
What  time  he  brush*d  the  dews  with  hasty  paoe« 
To  meet  the  printer's  dev'let  face  to  iace, 

<*  At  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Reed,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  admit  himself,  with  a  sheet  of  the  Sbakspeare  letter-press 
ready  for  correction,  and  found  a  room  prepared  to  receive 
him,  there  was  every  book  which  he  might  wish  to  consult : 
and  on  Mr.  Reed's  pillow  he  could  apply,  on  any  doubt  or 
sudden  suggestion,  to  a  knowledge  of  English  literature, 
perhaps  equal  to  bis  own.  lliis  nocturnal  toil  greatly  ac- 
celerated the  printing  of  the  work,  as,  while  the  printers 
slept,  the  editor  was  awake ;  and  thus,  in  less  than  twenty 
months,  he  completed  his  edition.'* 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  he  passed  chiefly  at  bis  house 
at  Hampstead,  neither  visited  nor  visiting.  That  cynic 
tempter  which  he  had  so  much  indulged  all  his  life  at  the 
ezpence  of  others,  became  his  own  tormentor  in  his  laat 
days ;  and  be  died  without  the  consolations  of  religion  or 
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tbe  comforts  of  frieDdship,  Jan.  23,  1800.  He  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  at  Poplar,  where,  in  the  north  aile  there  is  a 
monument  to  bis  memory  by  Flaxroan,  and  some  enco- 
miastic verses  by  Mr.  Hayley,  the  truth  of  which  may  be 
questioned.  Let  us  hear,  however,  what  bas  been  ad- 
vanced in  his  favour : 

"  Though  Mr.  Steevens,"  says  an  eulogist,  "  is  known  ra- 
ther as  a  commentator,  than  as  an  original  writer,  yet,  when 
the  works  which  be  illustraled,  tbe  learning,  sagacity,  taste, 
and  general  knowledge  which  he  brought  to  the  task,  and 
tbe  success  which  crowned  his  labours,  are  considered,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  refuse  him  a  place  among 
the  first  literary  characters  of  the  age.  Mr.  Steevens  pos* 
sessed  that  knowledge  which  qualified  him,  in  a  superior 
degree,  for  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare;  and  without 
which  the  utmost  critical  acumen  would  have  proved  abor- 
tive.   He  had,  in  short,  studied  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  and 

.  bad  employed  his  persevering  industry  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted witfal  the  writings,  manners,  and  laws  of  that  pe* 

*  riod,  as  well  as  the  provincial  peculiarities,  whether  of 
language  or  custom,  which  prevailed  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  more  particularly  in  those  where  Shak- 
speare passed  tbe  early  years  of  his  life.  This  store  of 
knowledge  he  was  continually  encreasing,  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  rare  and  obsolete  publications  of  a  former  age, 
which  he  spared  no  expence  to  obtain ;  while  his  critical 
sagacity  and  acute  observation  were  employed  incessantly 
in  calling  forth  the  bidden  meanings  of  the  great  dramatic 
bard,  from  their  covert ;  and  consequently  enlarging  the 
display  of  bis  beauties. 

**  Mr.  Steevens  was  a  classical  scholar  of  the  first  order. 
He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  belles  lettres  of 
Europe.  He  had  studied  historyi  ancient  and  modern,  but 
particularly  that  of  his  own  country.  He  possessed  a  strong 
original  genius,  and  an  abundant  wit ;  his  imagination  was 
of  every  colour,  and  his  sentiments  were  enlivened  with  the 
most  brilliant  expressions.  His  colloquial  powers  surpassed 
those  of  other  men.  In  argument  he  was  uncommonly  elo- 
quent ;  and  his  eloquence  was  equally  logical  and  animated. 
His  descriptions  were  so  true  to  nature,  his  figures  were  so 
finely  sketched,  of  such  curious  selection  and  so  happily 
grouped,  that  be  might  be  considered  as  a  speaking  Ho- 
garth. He  would  frequently,  in  his  sportive  and  almost 
boyish  humours,  condescend  to  a  degree  of  ribaldry  but 
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little  above  0*Keere«-wUh  bim,  however,  it  lost  all  in 
coaraeneu,  and  aasomed  the  air  of  claiMcal  vivacity^  He 
was  indeed  too  apt  to  catch  the  ridiculous,  both  iu  cha« 
ractere  and  things/  and  indulge  an  indiscreet  aniviation 
wherever  be  found'  it.  He  scattered  his  wit  and  his  hu- 
inour,  his  gibes  and  his  jeers,  too  freely  around  him,  and 
ibey  were  not  lost  Cor  want  of  gathering.  Mr.  Steevens 
possessed  a  very  handsome  fortune,  which  he  managed 
with  dbcretion,  and  was  enabled  by  it  to  gratify  bis  wbhes, 
which  he  did  without  any  regard  to  expence^  in  forming 
bis  dbtinguisbed  collections  of  classical  learning*,  literary 
kntiquity,  and  the  arts  connected  with  it.  His  generosity 
also  was  equal  to  bis  fortune ;  and  though  be  was  not  seen 
to  give  eleemosynary  sixpences  to  sturdy  beggars  or  sweep- 
ers of  the  crossings,  few  persons  distributed  bank-note* 
with  more  liberality ;  and  some  of  bis  acts,  of  pecuniary 
kindness  might  be  named,  which  could  only  proceed  from 
a  mind  adorned  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  humanity. 
He  possessed  all  the  grace  of  exterior  accomplisbmenty 
acquired  at  a  period  when  civility  and  politeness  were  cha- 
racteristics of  a  gentleman.*' . 

Some  other  particulars  of  Mr.  Steevens*s  character,  and 
respecting  the  sale  of  hia  library,  fcc  may  be  seen  in  our 
authorities. ' 

STEFFANI  (AoosTiNo),  an  eminent  musical  composer, 
was  bom  in  1655,  as  the  German  authorities 'say,  at  Leipsic, 
but  Handel  and  the  Italians  make  him  a  native  of  Castello 
Franco,  in  the  Venetian  state.  In  his  youth  he  was  a 
chorister  of  St  Mark's,  where  his  voice  was  so  much  ad* 
mired  by  a  German  nobleman,  that,  obtaining  bis  dis* 
mission,  be  took  him  to  Munich  in  Bavaria,  and  had  bin 
educated,  not  only  in  music  under  the  celebrated  Berna- 
bei,  but  in  literature  and  theology  sufficient,  as  was  there- 
tboaght,  for  priest's  orders ;  in  consequence  of  which,  after 
ordinatioi>,  be  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  abate,  or 
abbot,  which  he  retained  until  late  in  life,  when  be  waa 
elected  bishop  of  Spiga.  In  1674,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
be  published  his  **  Psalms,"  in  eight  parts.  He  likewise  pub- 
lished **  Sonate  a  quat'tro  Stromenti,"  but  bis  chamber  duets 
are  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  and  indeed,  of  that  spe-« 
ciesof  writing.  In  his  little  tract,  **  Delia  certezzaDei  prtn- 
cipii  della  Musica,"  he  has  treated  the  subject  of  musical 

1  Nicholt>i  Bowyer.— BoawelPt  Life  of  JoboKMB.^Dibdio't  Biblioisaiii«.-«» 
PrthcB  to  ToK  VU.  of  Morphy'i  Worki.~Wool>s  UTo  of  Warton,  p.  398,  fcc. 
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imitation  and  expression,  according  to  Martini,  like  a  pbt« 
losopber,  and  agreeable  to  matbeoiatical  principles.  This 
work  was  so  admired  in  Germany,  that  it  was  translated 
into  tbe  language  of  tbat  country,  and  reprinted  eight 
times*  He  composed  several  operas  likewise  between  the 
years  1695  and  1699,  for  the  court  of  Hanover,  where  he 
resided  many  years  as  maestro  di  capella,  and  these  were 
afterwards  translated  into  German,  and  performed  to  his 
music  at  Hamburgh.  About  1724,  after  he  had  quitted 
the  court  of  Hanover,  where  he  is  saiid  to  have  resigned  his 
office  in  favour  of  Handel,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
academy  of  ancient  music  at  London.  In  i729i  he  went 
into  Italy  to  see  his  native  country  and  relations,  but  re« 
turned  next  year  to  Hanover ;  and  soon  after  having  oc- 
casion to  go  to  Francfort,  he  was  seized  with  an  indispo** 
sition,  of  which  he  died  there  in  a  few  days,  aged  near 
^igl^'y*  There  are,  perhaps,  no  compositions  more  cor<^ 
rect,  or  fugues  in  which  the  subjects  are  more  pleasing,  or 
answers  and  imitations  more  artful,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  duetsofSteffani,  which,  in  a  collection  made  for  queen 
Caroline,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  his  majesty,  amount 
to  near  one  hundred. ' 

STELLA  (James),  an  eminent  painter,  the  son  of  Francis 
Stella,  a  Fleming,  was  born  in  1596  at  Lyons,  where  his 
father  had  settled  on  his  return  from  Italy.  Although  he 
was  but  nine  years  old  at  his  father^s  death,  the  latter  bad 
successfully  initiated  him  in  the  principles  of  the  art,  which 
he  afterwards  improved  in  Italy.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
being  at  Florence,  tbe  great  duke  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  per- 
ceiving him  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  assigned  him  lodgings 
and  a  pension  equal  to  that  of  Callot,  who  was  there  at  the 
same  time ;  and  here,  during  a  residence  of  seven  years,  he. 
exhibited  many  proofs  of  his  skijl  in  painting,  designing, 
and  engraving*  Thence  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent 
eleven  years,  chiefly  in  studying  the  antique  sculptures, 
and  Raphael's  paintings.  Having  acquired  a  good  taste, 
as  well  as  a  great  reputation,  in  Rome,  be  resolved  to  re-* 
turn  to  his  own  country ;  intending,  however,  to  pass  thence 
into  the  service  of  the  kmg  of  Spain,  who  had  invited  him 
more  than  once.  He  took  Milan  in  his  way  to  France ;  and 
cardinal  Albornos  offered  him  the  direction  of  the  academy 
of  painting  in  that  city,  which  he  refused.     When  he  ar- 

1  Buraey't  Uitt.  of  Music; — but  more  fuUy  in  Hft«rkmt*f. 
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rived  in  Paris,  and  was  preparing  for  Spain,  cardinal  Ricbe«« 
lieu  detained  bioiy  and  presented  him  to  tbe  king,  wba 
assigned  him  a  good  pension  and  lodgings  in  the  Louvre. 
He  gave  such  satisfaction  here,  that  he  was  honoured  with 
tbe  order  of  St  Michael,  and  painted  several  large  pictures 
for  tbe  king,  by  whose  command  tbe  greatest  part  of  them 
were  sent  to  Madrid.  Being  very  laborious,  be  spent  the 
winter-evenings  in  designing  the  histories  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  country  spocts,  and  children's  plays,  which  were 
engraved,  and  -make  a  large  volume.  He  also  drew  the  de- 
signs of  tbe  frontispieces  to  several  books  of  the  Louvre 
impression  ;  and  various  antique  ornaments,  together  with 
a  frieze  of  Julio  Romano,  which  he  brought  out  of  Italy. 
He  died  of  a  consumption  in  1647.  This  painter  had  a 
fine  genius,  and  all  his  productions  were  wonderfully  easy. 
His  talent  was  ratber  gay  than  terrible :  bis  invention,  how- 
ever, noble,  and  his  design  in  a  good  style.  His  models 
were  evidently  Raphael  and  Poussin.  He  was  upon  the 
whole  an  excellent  painter,  although  somewhat  of  a  man- 
nerist. Sir  Robert  Strange  has  a  fine  engraving  from  a 
"  Holy  Family*'  by  this  artist.^ 

STENO,  or  STENONIUS  (Nicholas),  a  Danish  ana- 
tomist, was  born  at  Copenhagen,  Jan.  10,  1638.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  Lutheran,  and  goldsmith  to  Christian  IV.  He 
himself  studied  under  Bartholin,  who  considered  him  as 
one  of  the  best  of  bis  pupils.  To  complete  bis  knowledge 
he  travelled  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
in  the  latter  place  obtained  a  pension  from  Ferdinand  II. 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  In  1669  be  abjured  tbe  protest- 
ant  persuasion,  having  been  nearly  converted  before  by 
Bossuet  at  Paris.  Christian  V.  who  wished  to  fix  him  at 
Copenhagen,  made  him  professor  of  anatomy,  and  gave  him 
permission  to  exercise  the  religion  he  had  adopted.  But 
bis  change  produced  disagreeable  effects  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  he  returned  to  Italy:  where,  after  a  time,  he  be- 
came an  ecclesiastic,  and  was  named  by  the  pope  his  apos- 
tolical vicar  for  the  North,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Titi- 
opolis  in  Greece.  He  became  now  a  missionary  in  Ger- 
many, and  died  at  Swenn  in  1686.  He  made  several  dis^ 
coveries  in  anatomy,  and  his  works  that  are  extant  are 
chiefly  on  medical  subjects,  as  1.  **  Elementorum  Myolo- 
gias  Specimen,"'  Leyden,  1667,  12mo.     2.  *' A  Treatise  on 
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the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  in  Latin,  Paris,  1669;  and 
-Leyden,  1671.  He  also  wrote  a  part  of  the  Anatomical 
thcposition  of  Winslow,  to  whom  he  was  great  uncle.* 

STENWYCK,6r  STEENWYCK  (Henry),  called  The 
Old,  was  born  at  Steenwyck,  in  1550,  and  was  the  disciple 
of  John  de  Vries,  who  excelled  in  painting  architecture 
lind  perspective.  In  imitation  of  the  style  of  his  master, 
Stenwyck  chose  the  same  subjects ;  but  surpassed  him  and 
all  his  contemporaries,  in  the  truth,  neatness,  transparence, 
and  delicacy,  of  his  pictures.  His  subjects  were  the  insides 
of  superb  churches  and  convents,  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  generally  views  of  them  by  night,  when  they  were  illu- 
minated by  flambeaux,  tapers,  or  a  number  of  candles  fixed 
in  magnificent  lustres,  or  sconces.  He  was  a  thorough 
master  of  the  true  principles  of  the  chiaroscuro,  and  dis- 
tributed his  lights  and  shadows  with  such  judgment,  as  to 
produce  the  most  astonishing  efiects ;  but  as  he  was  not 
expert  at  designing  figures,*  those  that  appear  in  any  of  his 
compositions  were  inserted  by  Brueghel,  Van  Tuldeu,  and 
other  eminent  artists^  The  genuine  pictures  of  this  mas- 
ter, who  died  in  1609,  aged  fifty -three,  are  extremely 
scarce,  and  very  highly  prized  in  every  part  of  Europe.* 

STENWYCK,  or  STEENWYCK  (HENav),  the  YoUN0, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  about  1589,  and,  by  stu- 
dying the  works  of  his  father  from  his  infancy,  and  also  re- 
ceiving excellent  directions  from  him,  he  adopted  the  same 
manner  and  style;  and,  by  some  very  competent  judges, 
was  thought'  to  have  often  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  hit 
father.  Yandyck,  who  admired  his  works,  introduced  him 
to  the  coort  of  king  Charles  I.  where  he  met  with  such  a 
degree  of  encouragement  as  was  due  to  his  extraordinaiy 
talents,  and  found  employment  in  England  for  several 
years.  His  usual  subjects  were  the  insides  of  churches  and 
grand  edifices;  but  at  last  he  quitted  the  dark  manner, 
which  he  had  originally  acquired  by  imitating  the  manner 
of  his  father.  He  sometimes  painted  the  back  grounds  of 
Vandyck's  portraits,  as  often  as  they  required  ornamental 
architecture ;  and  it  is  the  portrait  of  the  younger  Stenwyck 
which  was  painted  by  Vandyck,  and  perpetuated  by  bis 
iiand  among  the  distinguished  artists  of  his  time.  He  died 
at  London,  but  when  is  not  known ;  and  his  widow,  who 
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piactiied  pertpectiire  paioting  duriog  the  life  of  her  has- 
baiid,  retired  after  his  death  to  Amsterdaniy.  where  she  fol* 
lowed  that  profession,  and  painted  in  the  style  of  her  hua- 
band  and  his  father  with  great  credit ;  and  as  her  works 
were  generally  esteemed,  she  was  enabled  to  live  in  a£ia'- 
ence  and  honour.  ^ 

STEPHANUS  of .  Byzantium,  an  able  grammariaii| 
lived  at  Constantino|de,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  He  composed  a  geogra- 
phical dictionary,  which  comprized,  not  only  the  names 
of  places,  and  those  of  their  inhabitants,  the  origin  of  ci- 
ties, population,  colonies,  &c.  but  also  historical,  mytho- 
logical, and  grammatical  illustirations.  There  remains 
only  of  this  work  a  very  indifferent  extract  or  abridgment, 
made  by  Hermolaus,  a  grammarian,  and  dedicated  by  him 
to  the  emperor  Justinian.  A  fragment,  indeed,  has  been 
recovered,  which  contains  the  article  Dodona  and  some 
others,  enough  to  make  us  regret  the  loss  of  the  entire 
work. 

Hermolaus*s  Abridgment  was  first  printed  at  the  Aldine 
press  in  1502,  folio;  and  other  editions  followed  of  the 
Greek  only.  Pinedo,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  was  the  first  who 
published  a  Greek  and  Latin  edition,  Amst  1678,  folio ; 
but  some  copies  have  a  new  title-page  with  the  date  1725. 
In  tiic  oiean  time,  Berkelius  had  begun  his  labours  on  thb 
author,  and  had  published  at  Leyden  in  1674,  8vo,  the 
fragment  above  mentioned,  which  Ternulius  had  printed 
in  1669,  4to;  and  to  this  Berkelius  added  a  Latin  transla- 
tion and  commentary,  the  Periplus  of  Hanno^  and  the 
monument  of  Adulis.  In  1681  James  Gronovius  published 
a  new  edition  of  this  fragment,  with  a  triple  Latin  version  - 
and  notes,  reprinted,  and  somewhat  more  correctly,  by 
Montfaucon  in  his  <«  Bibliotheca  Cosliniana.*'  Ryckius  also 
published  the  posthumous  remarks  of  Lucas  Holstenios  oa 
Stephanusof  Byzantium,  at  Leyden,  1684,  folio.  At  length 
Berkelius  closed  his  labours  by  sending  to  the  press  at  Ley- 
den his  Greek  and  Latin  edition  in  1688,  folio.  In  this  he 
ffave  a  new  translation,  an  amended  text,  and  a  verr 
learned  commentary ;  but  dying  before  the  work  was  printed, 
Gronovius  undertook  the  task,  and  made  some  valuable  ad- 
ditions.    It  was  reprinted  in  1694.' 

I  Affg«ii?il|e,  irol.  ItI.^Pillwi|toii.— WslpoM't  AModstSf. 
«  VoMiut  lie  Hilt  Ommv- Fabric.  Bibl.  Grao.— 8mu  OtmimtlU^^'in-  Vsl- 
vetttU«»  art.  Etieoatr. 
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8TEPHANUS  (Henry),  or  immiliarly  in  this  country 
Stephens,  and  in  France  Estiennb,  the  first  of  an  iUns- 
triotts  Cftmily  of  printers,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1470;  and 
began  the  business  of  printing  about  1503,  in  irbicbyear 
appeared  the  abridgment  of  the  Arithmetic  of  Boetbios, 
which  is  the  first  work  known  to  hare  issued  from  his  press^ 
His  printing-house  was  in  the  rue  de  Tecole  de  Droit,  and 
his  mark  the  old  arms  of  the  university,  with  the  device, 
plus  oki  quam  vini.  His  great  otgect  v^  correctness,  and' 
besides  reading  the  proofs  himself  with  the  greatest  care, 
he  submitted  them  to  the  learned  men  who  vbited  htm. 
If,  notwithstanding  these  pains,  any  mistakes  occurred,  he 
informed  the  reader,  by  an  <*  errata,**  an  attention  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  ^e  first  who  paid.  He  died  at  Pa* 
ri$,  according  to  his  biographers,  July  24,  1520 ;  but  this* 
has  been  doubted,  as  uot  agreeing  with  the  date  of  the  last 
work  be  printed.  He  left  three  sons,  all  printers,  FranGis^ 
Robert,  and  Charles.  His  widow  married  Simon  de  Colines, 
or  Colinieus,  his  partner.  Among  the  works  he  executed, 
which  are  in  greatest  request,  are  the  <^  Psalterium  quin* 
tuples,'*  1509  and  1513  |  the  **  Itinerarium*'  of  Antoninus, 
1512,  and  Mara  <<  De  Tribus  fugiendis,''  &c.^ 

STEPHANUS  (Francis),  the  eldest  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, was  employed  in  printing  with  his  step*father  de  Co- 
lines.  The  <<  Vinetum*'  of  Charles  Stephens,  1537,  is  th« 
first  work  to  which  we  see  his  name ;  and  the  last  is  the 
'' Andria''  of  Terence,  in  1547.  He  sometimes  used  his' 
fathers  mark,  but  occasionally  one  of  his  own,  »  golden 
rase  placed  on  a  book,  and  surmounted  by  a  vine-branch 
with  fruit.  He  never  was  married,  and  Maituire  is  mis- 
taken in  saying  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  names,  who  was  a 
printer  in  1570.  That  Francis  was  the  son  of  Robert,  and 
nephew  to  the  subject  of  this  short  article.  * 

STEPHANUS  (Robert),  the  most  celebrated  printer 
of  this  family,  was  the  second  son  of  Henry,  and  bom  at 
Paris  in  1 503.  He  had  a  liberal  education,  and  made  very 
great  progress  in  learning,  particularly  in  the  classical 
languages,  and  in  the  Hebrew.  After  his  £sther*s  death 
he  woraed  for  some  years  in  partnership  with  De  Colines^ 
who  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  the  business.  It  was 
daring  these  years  (in  1522)  that  be  published  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  more  correct,  and  in  a  more  con- 
venient size,  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.    It  had  a 
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iwiy  quick  aale,  which  alarmed  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonhe, 
who  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  ciroolatioo  of  a  work 
flrov  which  the  reformen  drew  their  nost  powetfol  argu- 
ments; but  still  they  could  not  find  eveit  a  plausible 
pretext  for  requiring  that  k  should  be  suppressed,  and 
therefore  concealed  their  iodignatiDn  until  a  mofe  farour- 
able  opportunity  *. 

Robert  Stej^Ds  married  Pelronilla,  the  daughter  of  die 
odebrated  printer  Jodocqs  Badius,  a  lady  of  learned  ac« 
complithments.  8be  herself  taught  Latin  to  her  children 
and  servanUy  and  with  such  success  that  there  was  not  a 
persbn  in  Robertas  house  who  did  not  understand  and  speak 
that  language.  In  1526,  Robert  dissolved  partnership 
with  de  Cblines,  and  set  up  a  prin ting « establishment  of 
hia  own  iu  the  same  part  of  the  city  where  bis  father  bad 
lired.  The  first  work  which  issued  from  his  press  was  Ci- 
qero  **  De  PartitiioiiibuB  Oratorils/'  in  1 527 ;  and  from 
that  year  t»  his  death,  there  seldom  passed  a  year  in  which 
be  did  not  produce  softie  new  editions  et  the  classics,  su- 
perior to  all  that  h^d  preceded,  and  for  the  most  part  en- 
riched with  notes  and  valuable  prefaces.  80  attentive  was 
he  to  the  business  of  covrectien,  that  he  used  to  fix  up  his 
proof  sheets  in  some  conspicuous  place,  with  offers  of  re- 
ward to  those  who  could  detect  a  blunder.  For  some  time 
he  used  the  same  ^pes  widi  his  ikther  and  his  late  partner, 
but  in  1532  he  had  a  new  and  elegant  fount  cast,  which 
he  first  used  for  his  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible,  dated  that 
year.  He^  indeed,  neglected  nothing  that  could  make 
this  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  art ;  and  not  only  collated  the 
text  most  carefully  with  two  manuscripts,  one  at  St.  Ger- 
main-des*Pres,  and  the  other  at  St.  Denis,  but  consulted 
the  •  ablest  divines,  sought  their  advice,  and  obtained  their 
approbation.  But  this  edition  gave  his  old  enemies,  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  an  opportunity  to  renew  their 
bigoted  opposition  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
if  the  king,  Francis  L  who  had  a  great  value  for  Robert 
had  not  protected  him  against  their  violence,  he  would 
probably  at  this  time  have  been  obligefd  to  quit  his  native 
country^  Still  the  love  of  peace,  and  of  a  quiet  life,  to 
execute  his  undertakings,  induced  him  to  submit  so  far  to 
these  gentlemen,  that  he  promised '  to  print  no  work  in 
future  without  the  consent  of  the  Sorbdnne.  He  soon' after 
pubKsfaed  the  first  edition  of  his  *<  Thesaurus  Lingue  La- 

*  MAtttaii^  doei  not  mentiMi  itiy  edition  of  the  !feir  T^fltaaeat  by  R.  Ste- 
phesf.  before  that  of  1541 . 
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tio^s,*'  on  wbicb  he  had  beeil  employed  many  years,  aided' 
by  various  learned  men;  but  although  he  had  great  success, 
he  never  ceased  to  improve  each  edition  until  he  made  it 
the  (irst  and  most  correct  work  of  the  kind.  Id  1539  be 
was  appointed  king's  printer  of  Latin  and  Hebrew ;  and 
it  was  at  bis  suggestion  that  Francis  I.  caused  those  beauti* 
f^l  typef  to  be  cast  by  Ghramond^  which  are  still  in  the 
royal  printing-office  of  Paris. 

These  favours,  however  honourable  to  the  king's  taste 
and  discernment,  were  ultimately  of  disadvantage  to  Ro- 
bert, by  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Sorbonnists,  who  could 
not  endure  that  his  majesty  should  bestow  his  confidence 
on  a  man  whom  they  suspected  of  being  unsound  in  the 
faith,  and  therefore  sought  occasion  to  convict  him  of 
heresy.  Grounds  for  this  they  thought  were  to.be  found 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Bible  which  Robert  published  in 
1545,  and  which  had  a  doubleXatin  version,  and  the  notes 
of  Vatablus.  Leo  Juda,  well  known  to  be  a  Zuinglian, 
was  the  translator  of  one  of  these  versiojis ;  and  they  far- 
ther alleged  that  Robert  bad  corrupted  the  notes  of  Vata- 
blus, This  was,  in  those  days,  a  serious  accusation,  and 
the  king  had  again  to  interpose  between  him  and  his  ene- 
mies. His  majesty  died  about  this  time,  and  Robert,  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude,  printed  with  particular  care,  Ducha- 
tel's  funeral  oration  on  Francis  L  in  which  that  orator  hap- 
pened to  say  that  the  king  was  **  translated  from  the  pre- 
sent life  to  eternal  glory."  This  expression,  although 
common  in  every  eulogium  of  the  kind,  was  now  made  the 
subject  of  an  accusation  by  the  Sorbonnists,  who  asserted 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  respect- 
ing purgatory.  Robert,  therefore,  soon  perceived  that  he 
could  no  longer  depend  on  the  protection  he  had  hitherto 
received,  and  after  some  years  struggling  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  his  enemies,  determined  to  remove  to  Ge- 
neva with  his  family.  He  accordingly  took  his  leave  of 
Paris,  and  arrived  at  Geneva  in  the  beginning  of  1552. 
There  he  printed  the  same  year,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law  Conrad  Radius,  the  New  Testament  in 
French.  He  afterwards  set  up  a  printing-house  of  his  own, 
from  which  some  valuable  works  issued.  He  was  chosen  a 
burgher  of  Geneva  in  1556,  and  died  there  Sept.  7,  1559. 
Robert  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  firm  and  decided 
character;  hot  it  has  beenofajetted  by  his  popish  biogra- 
phers, that  he  did  not  allow  that  liberty  to  others  which  he 
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had  taken  biootelfi  and  that  be  duinberited  on^  of 
children  for  not  embracing  tbe  reformed  religion.    Beza, 
Dorat,  and  St.  Marthe,  have  given  him  tbe  bigbest  charac- 
ter.    Tbuanus  places  bim  aboTe  Aldus  Manutius,  and  Fro- 
ben^  and  asserts  that  tbe  Christian  world  was  more  indebted 
to  bim  tbao  to  all  tbe  great  conquerors  it  bad  produced, 
and  that  be  contributed  more  to  immortalise  tbe  reign  of 
Francis  I.  than  all  the  renowned  actions  of  that  prince. 
His  mark  was  an  olire  with  branches,  and  tbe  device,  Noli 
aUum  saperCf  to  which  sometimes  were  added  the  words  sed 
time.     The  works  be  executed  as   King's  printer,    are 
markied  with  a  lance,  round  which  a  serpent  is  entwined, 
and  a  branch  of  olive,  and  underneath  a  verse  of  Homer, 
'^  Bmro^  raya&n  Hfeihf^  Toixyofhi'' — '^  to  the  good  king  and  the 
valiant  soldier."     AH  tbe  printers  who  afterwards  were 
permitted  to  use  the  royal  Greek  types  adopted  tbe  same 
emblems.    Tbe  works  which  he  printed  at  Geneva  are 
marked  only  with  the  olive,  and  these  words,  Olkfa  Boberii 
Stephani.    It  was  not  Robert,  however,  as  has  been  com- 
monly said,  who  first  divided  the  Bible  into  verses,  which 
be  is  said  to  have  done  inter  ejuiiandum^  while  riding  from 
Paris  to  Lyons.    That  mode  of  division  bad  been  used  m 
tbe  Latin  Bible  of  Pagninus  in  1527,  4to,  in  tbe  "  Psalte- 
rium  quintuplex,*'  1509,  and  in  other  works.     Another 
report  concerning  bim  is  untrue,  namely,  that  when  he 
left  Paris,  be  carried  with  bim  tbe  Greek  types  belonging 
to  tbe  royal  printing- boose.    Tbe  fact  seems  to  have  been 
•  that  tbe  matrices  employed  in  casting  those  types  were 
already  at  Geneva,  and  were  the  property  of  the  family  of 
Robert,  and  probably  given  to  bim  by  Francis  L;  for  when 
the  French  clergy  in  1619  were  about  to  reprint  tbe  Greek 
fathers,  they  requested  that  the  king  would  demand  of  tbe 
state  of  Geneva  tbe  matrices  used  in  casting  the  Greek 
types  for  Francis  L    Tbe  answer  was,  that  they  might  be 
bought  for  tbe  sum  of  3000  livres,  to  be  paid  either  to  tbe 
state  of  Geneva,  or  to  tbe  heirs  of  Robert  Stephens. 

Among  the  finest  editions  from  tbe  press  of  Robert  are, 
1.  His  Hebrew  Bibles,  4  vols.  4to,  and  8  vols.  16ma  2. 
Tbe  Latin  Bible,  1538—40,  foi.  of  which  the  large  paper 
copies  are  principally  valued.  3.  Tbe  Greek  New  Testa^ 
ment,  1530,  foK  one  of  the  most  'beautiful  books  ever 
printed ;  to  which  may  be  added  tbe  small  editions  of  1546 
and  1549,  usually  called  tbe  0  fnir^cam,  tbe  first  two 
words  of  tbe  jfteb^e,    Tb^  of  1549  ia  tbe  most  correct^ 
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4.  ^<  Historie  ecclesiasticflB  scriptores,  Ensebii  preparatio 
et  deiBonstratio  evangelica,"  Gr.  1544,  2  vols,  fol:  this  it 
the  first  work  pubKsh^  with  Garamond's  new  Greek  types. 

5.  The  works  of  Cicero,  Terence,  Plautas,  &c.  &c. 
Besides  the  prefaces  and  notes  with  which  Robert  intro- 
duced or  illustrated  various  works,  he  is  deemed  the  author 
of  the  following :  i.  ^' Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinse,"  before 
mentioned,  which  has  been  often  reprinted.  One  of  the 
4>est  of  the  modern  editions  is  that  of  London,  1734 — 5,  4 
vols.  fol.  and  the  last  is  Gessner's,  Leipsic,  1749,  4  vols, 
fol.  2.  '<  Dictionarium  Latino-Gallicum,**  Paris,  1543,  2 
vols.  fol.  He  published  an  abridgment  of  this  for  young 
people.  3.  **  Ad  censuras  Theologorum  Parisiensium  qui« 
bus  Biblia  a  Roberto  Stephano  ezcusa  calumniose  notarunt, 

^respoosio,*'  Geneva,  1552,  8vo.  The  same  year  a  French 
edition  of  this  was  published ;  it  forms  a  very  able  answer 
to  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  the  Sorbonnists.  4.  **  Gal- 
ileos grammatices  libellus,*'  ibid,  1558,  8vo,  and  a  **  Gram- 
maire  Fran^aise,"  1558,  8vo.  He  intended  to  have  pub- 
lished a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  had  engaged  the 
assistance  of  the  celebrated  divine  Marlorat ;  be  also  had 
projected  a  Greek  Thesaurus,  but  the  honour  of  that  work 
was  reserved  for  his  son  Henry,  to  whom  he  gave  what 
materials  he  had  collected.  Robert  had  several  sons,  of 
whom  Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis,  will  be  noticed  here- 
after, and  a  daughter,  Catherine,  who  was  married  to  Jac- 
quelin,  a  royal  notary  of  Paris.  ^ 

STEPHANUS  (Charl£S),  brother  to  the  preceding, 
and  third  son  of  Henry,  the  founder  of  the  family,  re- 
ceived also  a  liberal  education,  and  afterwards  studied  me- 
dicine, and  was  received  as  a  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
Lazarus  Baif  engaged  him  to  be  tutor  to  his  son,  and  like- 
wise to  accompany  him  in  his  embassies  to  Germany  and 
Italy,  that  he  might  continue  to  instruct  his  pupil.  Dur- 
ing his  being  at  Venice,  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Paul 
Manutius,  who  speaks  of  him  in  some  of  his  letters,  in 
very  honourable  terms.  It  was  not  until  1551  that  he  be- 
gan the  business  .of  printing,  and  his  first  work  was  an  edi- 
diiion  of  ^^  Appian^'  from  manuscripts  in  the  royal  library, 
and  executed  with  Garamond*s  types.  He  appears  also  to 
have  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  king^s  printer  John 
Maumont,  in  a  letter  to  Scaliger,  represents  Charles  Ste- 

>  Maittiire.*— Biog.  Uni?.— Chaafepie. 
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pbens  as  an  aTarictoot  man,  jealoui  of  bis  brethren  aiii4 
even  of  his  oepfaens,  whopi  he  endeavoored  to  iDJore  on 
every  occasion.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful  in  busi- 
ness;  and  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  Cbateiet  in  1561^ 
and  died  there  in  1564.  Maittftire  Mys  that  the  fine  edi- 
tions of  Charles  Stephens  have  neyer  been  surpassed,  that 
in  point  of  erudition  he  was  not  inferior  to  the  most  learned 
printers,  and  that  in  his  short  space  few  of  them  printed 
more  book&  Among  the  most  valuable  are,  1.  'f  De  m 
vestiaria,  de  vasculis  ex  Bayfio  excerpt.*'  Paris,  1535,  ^o» 
2.  '*  Abreg6  de  PHistoire  des  vicomtes  et  dues  de  Milan,** 
1652,  4to,  with  portraits.  S.  *'  Paradoxes  ou  propos  cen- 
tre la  commune  opinion,  debattus  en  forme  de  declama^* 
tions  forenses,  pour  exciter  les  jeunes  esprits  en  causes 
difiiciles,**  Paris,  1554,  8vo,  a  very  rare  work  and  an  imi- 
tation of  the  *'  Paradossi*'  of  Ortensio  Lando.  4.  <*  Dic- 
tionarium  Latino- Grecom,**  ibid.  1554,  4to,  compiled,  af 
the  author  allows,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  notes  of  G. 
Budda^us.  5.  **  Dictionarium  Latino-Gallicum,*'  ibid.  1570^ 
fol.  the  best  and  most  complete  edition,  but  not  a  work  ii| 
much  demand.  6.  "  Prsedium  ruaticum,  &c  **  ibid.  1554, 
ftvo.  Of  this  he  published  a  French  translation  under  ihm 
title  of  **  Agriculture  et  Maison  rustiqoe,  de  M.  Charlea 
Estienne,**  and  it  has  been  since  translated  into  Itidian^ 
German,  English,  &c.  7.  ^*  Thesaurus  Ciceronis,**  ibid. 
1556,  fol.  This  work,  whatever  iu  merit,  was  a  most  «b» 
fortunate  speculation,  as  the  expences  attending  it  obliged 
him  to  borrow  large  sums,  for  which  he  was  at  last  arrested. 
S.  **  Dictionarium  Historico-geographico-poeticum,"  Ge» 
neva,  1566,  4to.  This  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death. 
It  was  much  improved  by  subsequent  editors  to  a  large 
folio,  whence  it  was  translated  into  English  by  Lloyd, 
and  twice  published  at  Oxford  in  1670,  and  at  London  in 
1686. 

Charles  Stephens  was  the  author  also  of  some  profes- 
sional treatises,  and  had  the  credit  of  making  some  disco- 
vteries  in  anatomy.  He  had  a  learned  daughte^  who  was 
married  to  John  Liebaut,  who  published  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  the  **  Priedium  Rosticum.*'  She  spoke  and  wrol^ 
well  in  several  languages,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  poe- 
tical talenu,  but  none  of  her  productions  hare  been  pub- 
lished. ^ 

1  Maittaira.— Nicmn,  vol  XXXVI.*Biof  .  Unin^-Slof  Diet  Hiit  de  Msde- 
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STEPHANUS  (Heney),  the  second  of  die  oamei  m4 
the  eldest  son  of  Robert,  was  born  at  Paris  in  IS29,  and 
from  his  infancy  gave  every  promise  of  perpetaating  the  ho- 
nours of  the  family.  His  father,  not  having  it  in  his  powec 
to  superintend  his  education  as  he  wished,  entrusted  ihal; 
care  Co  an  able  tutor,  who  was  to  instruct  him  in  the  ele^ 
m^nts  of  grammar.  At  this  time  bis  tutor,  m  hi*  ofdinary 
course,  was  teaching  his  other  pupils  the  Medea  of  Euri* 
pides,  and  Henry  was  so  captivated  with  the  sweelMoa  aad 
harmony  of  the  Greek  language,  that  he  resolved  imme« 
diately  to  learn  it.  His  tutor,  however,  objected  te^  ihis^ 
as  he  thought  that  the  Latin  should  always  premde  the 
Greek,  in  a  course  of  education ;  but  Henry's  father  being 
of  a  different  opinion,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  bis  inclina- 
tion, and  his  progress  corresponded  to  the  eutbusiasai  with 
which  he  entered  on  this  language.  A  few  days  were  8uf«- 
ficient  for  the  Greek  grammar,  and  Euripides  being  tbim 
put  into  his  hands,  he  read  it  with  avidity,  and  could  repeat 
most  of  the  plays,  even  before  he  bad  become  a  thorough 
master  of  the  language.  He  afterwards  perfected  himself 
in  Greek  under  Turnebus  and  other  eminent  scholars,  and  at 
the  same  time  did  not  neglect  to  make  himself  acquainleid 
with  the  Latin,  as  may  appear  by  the  notes  he  published 
on  Horace,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age*  He 
also  studied  arithmetic^  geometry,  and  even  judicial  astro- 
logy,  then  very  fashionable,  but  he  is  said  tp  have  very 
soon  discovered  its  absurdity. 

In>  1547  he  went  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
libraries  and  collating  the  MS  copies  uf  ancient  authors, 
whose  works  he  intended  to  publish.  He  probably  passed 
.several  years  in  this  pursuit,  as  he  himself  infomUi  us  that 
he  remained  three  years  at  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Venice.  Among  the  treasures  he  thus  amassed,  were  the 
^' Hypotyposes'*  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  some  parts  ofAp« 
pian*s  history,  the  odes  of  Anaereon,  &c.  Before  his  re« 
turn  home  he  visited  England  and  the  Netherlands.  He 
learnt  Spanish  in  Flanders,  as  he  had  before  learnt  Italian 
at  Florence,  and  arrived  at  Paris  in  1551,  which  he  found 
his  father  ready  to  quit  for  Geneva,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
persecution  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  It  appears 
that  Henry  accompanied  his  father  in  his  exile,  but  wee 
on  bis  return  to  Paris  in  1554.  He  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Sorbonne  that  he  tnight  be  allowed  to  establish  a  print** 
ing-ofhce,  and  added  to  his  request  the  privilege  which 
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Fnneit  I.  had  granted  to  bis  father,  and  soon  after  pub- 
lished his  edition  of  Anacreon ;  at  least  this  bean  bis  name, 
but  some  suppose  it  was  printed  in  the  house  of  Charles 
Stephens,  and  that  Henry  had  not  an  estabiishment  of  bis 
ewn  before  1557.  Towards  the  end  of  1554  he  was  at 
Rome,  and  went  thence  to  Naples  to  endeafour  to  obtaia 
chose  passports  which  the  French  ambassador,  Odet  de 
Selves,  demanded  of  him,  and  it  is  said  that  he  escaped  an 
igodminioHS  death  by  his  facility  in  speaking  Italian.  He 
then  went  to  Venice,  to  collate  some  valuable  MSS.  of 
Xenopboh  and  Diogenes  Laertius.  It  was  therefore  about 
tbe'  beginoing  of  1557  that  he  published  some  of  those 
works  which  he  had  obtained  with  so  much  paios  and  risk. 
Tbe  greiaii:  expences  be  had  incurred,  would  at  this  time 
have  ruined  himi  if  Ulrick  Fugger,  an  opulent  patron  of 
Hteratere,  bad  not  advanced  him  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  business.  Henry,  out  of  gratitude,  took  the 
title  of  printer  to  this  benefactor,  ^*  Illustris  viri  HuMrici 
Fuggeri  typograpbus,*'  which  he  continued  as  long  as  the 
latter  Kved. 

In  1559  bis  father  died,  which  appears  to  have  thrown 
him  into  melancholy,  which  his  friends  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  dissipate,  and  among  other  schemes  recom* 
mended  him  to  marry.  He  accordingly  married  a  lady  of 
the  family  of  Schrimger,  whom  be  often  praises  for  tbe 
aweetness  of  her  disposition.  His  health  and  tranquillity 
being  now  restored,  he  applied  himself  to  business  with 
his  ustial  activity.  His  father  bad  appointed  him  his  exe- 
cutor^ and  recommended  tbe  care  of  bis  brothers,  which 
appears  to  have  been  attended  with  some  trouble  and  vex* 
ation.  Another  source  of  trouble  arose  from  his  having 
madota  public  profession  of  bis  adherence  to  tbe  reformed 
veligion.  This  made  him  in  continual  fear  of  being  obliged 
to  quit  his  business  at  Paris,  and  for  such  fear  he  bad  an 
additional  reason,  having  written  a  French  translation  of 
Herodotus,  to  which  he  added  a  collection  of  anecdotes^ 
satirical  remarks,  and  epigrams  against  priests  and  monks, 
and  he  well  knew  his  danger,  if  he  should  be  known  as  tbe 
author. 

In  our  account  of  Robert  Stephens,  we  mentioned  bis 
intention  of  publishing  a  Greek  Thesaurus :'  this  waa  now 
accomplished  by  his  son,  after  twelve  years  incessant  la* 
hour,  and  is  alone  a  sufficient  monument  of  his  erudition.. 
The  learned  bestowed  the  highest  commendation^  bttt  the 
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great  piice  which  be  was  obliged  to  fix  npon  it  to  iodettiiify 
hitnself  is  said  to  have  retarded  the  sale,  and  be  was  sdll  a 
more  serious  suifefer  by  the  plagtarism  of  Scapula  (See 
Scapula),  which  indeed  completed  bif  ruin.  He  was  not, 
however,  mthout  friends  or  resources.  He  went  after  this 
affair  into  Germany,  and  although  he  had  been  neglected 
by  his  countrymen,  did  not  cease  by  his  writings  to  do 
honour  to  France  in  foreign  countries.  This  conduct  re-  ' 
commended  him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  III.  who  gave  him 
a  present  of  3000  livres  for  bis  work  on  the  exceflence  of 
the  French  language,  and  a  pension  of  300  livres  to  assist 
him  in  collating  manuscripts.  He  also  invited  him  to  re« 
side  at  bis  court,  often  admitted  him  into  his  councils,  and 
gave  him  grants  for  considerable  sums ;  bu^  these  sums 
were  either  ill-paid,  or  not  sufficient  to  extricate  our  au* 
thor  from  his  difficulties,  and  he  resolved  therefore  to  leave 
the  coiirt.  He  now  commenced  a  kind  of  wandering  life, 
residing  for  short  spaces  of  time  at  Orleans,  Paris,  Franc- 
fort,  Geneva,  and  Lyons,  and  exhausting  his  poor  finances. 
During  the  last  journey  he  made  to  Lyons,  he  was  seized 
with  sickness,  and  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died 
in  the  month  of  March,  1598,  after  having  been  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  derangement 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  li« 
terature.  The  unfortunate  circumstances  of  his  life  pre* 
vented  him  from  bestowing  the  same  attention  which  his 
father  had  to  the  typographical  beauty  of  the  works  which 
issued  from  his  press ;  but  he  published  a  great  many  which 
do  not  yield  to  Robert's  in  point  of  correctness.  To  all  His 
editions  he  prefixed  learned  prefaces,  illustrated  them 
by  short  and  judicious  notes,  and  they  have  generally 
formed  the  basis  of  all  future  reprints.  Some  modern  cri- 
tics, of  Germany  chiefly,  have .  atucked  his  fidelity  as  an 
editor,  and  accused  him  of  having  introduced  readings  not 
justified  by  the  authority  of  manuscripts ;  but  he  has  been 
very  ably  defended  against  this  charge  by  Wyttembach,  ia 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Plutarch's  morals.  Heniy  had 
great  facility  in  writing  Latin  poetry,  which  he  often  com« 
posed  almost  extempore,  while  walking,  riding,  or  con« 
versing  with  his  friends.  He  had  a  correspondence  with 
all  the  learned  of  Europe;  but  had  some  little  alloy  in  hia 
character.  He  was  rather  impatient  of  contradiction,  and 
too  frequently  indulged  his  epigrammatic  turn  at  the  ez« 
peuce  of  those  who  could  not  accede  to  hia  opiniona. 
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4UiH>Dg  tbe  ancient  authors  wbicb  be  publisbe^* 
QOtfM>.  we  Biay  anentbo  the  ^*  Poet.  Gr»ci,  principes  be- 
roioi  curittiiHs^"  1566,  foL  amngmficwt  coUection,  which 
is  Cfery  day  risiog  in  price;  **  Piiidari  et  capteroram  octo 
Grfoconim  carmine/'  li^^O,  1566^  1586,  24fino:  to  these 
we  nay  add  Maximus  Tyriiis>  Diodorus,  XeiMphon,  Tbu- 
cydidesp  Herodotufi  Sophocles,  iEschylus,  Diogeoes  La* 
eriiusy  Pliuasch,  ApoUoiiaitf  Rbodius,  Calliinachtt9>  Plato, 
Herodian,  and  Appian  ;  Horape,  Virgil,  tbe  younger  Pliny, 
Aulas  Gellies,  Maorobius,  and  a  collection  of  the  Latioi 
bisloriaos ;  but  his  taste  most  ioicHned  to  Greek  literatpre, 
and  firoai  that  language  be  has  furnished  us  with  Latin 
trauflatioos  of  Anacreoo,  Theocritus,  Bion  and  iVIoschus, 
Pindal",  8eatus  Eippiricus;  .£sehylus,  Sophocles,  &c.  &e«: 
and  all  bis  translations,  extensive  as  they  are,  are  allowed 
to  be  excelleat. 

Tbe  most  valued  of  bb  own  works,  original  or  compiled, 
are,  I.  "  Ciceronianom  Lexicon  Grasco-Latinum,'"  Paris, 
151^7,  8vow    2.  *Mn  Ciceronis  quamplurimos  locos  casti- 
gaiiones,*'  ibid.  1557,  8vo  ;  thin  is  usually  printed  with  the 
foiwer.     3.  *^  Adnionitio  de  abusu  UogusB  Grsecie  in  qui- 
buadam  TOcibtts  quad  Latina  usurpat,"  1563,  8vo-,  oftbia 
there  was  a  new  edition  by  KolofF  and   Kromayer,  Berlin,. 
1736,  8vo.     4»  *^  Fragmenta  poetarum  veterum  Latinorum, 
qaorum  opera  non  extant,''  1564,  8vo.     5.  *^  Dictionariom 
niedic^m,'*  1564,  8¥0.     6.  *' Introduction  an  trait£  de  la 
conformity  des  merveilles  anciennes  avec  les  modernes,  ou 
Trait^  preparatif  k  I'apologie  pour  Herodote,"  1566,  8ro^ 
of  great  rarity  and  value,  and  the  only  edition  in  which  the 
text  was  not  altered,  as  was  the  case  in  the  subsequent  ones, 
of  which  there  were  about  twelve  before  1607.     Duchet 
published  a  new  edition  at  tbe  Hague  in  1733,  3  vols.  8vo. 
We  have  mentioned  tbe  author's  fears  respecting  his  being 
known  to  have  written  it,  but  in  fact  he  never  was  dis- 
covered, nor  is  there  any  truth  in  the  story  of  bis  having 
been  obliged  to  6y  from  the  city,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne.     7.'*  Traits  de  la  conformity  du 
laagage  Fmnfois  avec  le  Grec,"  8vo,  without  date.     Tbe 
second  edition,    of  Paris,  1569,  was  cancelled  in  some 
places,  which  makes  tbe  other  the  more  valuable.     8.  *^  Ar- 
tis  typograpbicse  querimonia  de  illiteratis  quibusdam  typo-> 
graphis,"   1 569^  4to.     This  little  poem,  for  such  it  is,  has 
been  added  to  those  published  by  Almeioveen  and  Maittaire, 
and  tbeve  ia  a  recent  edition  by  Lottin,  printed  at  Paris  in 
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17SS,  4tOy  frith  a  French  tranfUdon,  and  the  genealogy 
of  tb^  Stephani,  from  1 500.  9.  *<  Epistola  qua  ad  maltas 
moltoram  amicorum  respondet  de  8ii»  typographic  statu, 
noninatiinqtie  de  suo  Thesaoro  ltDgu» ChrvccB/'  iS69y9m^ 
reprinted  also  by  Almeloveen  and  Maittaira  10.  **  GoaA^ 
coram  Greecomm  sententis^/*  1569,  ttmo.  11.  ^  Epi* 
grammata  Grasca  selecta  ex  Anthologta  inteVpreiaia  ad  ver^ 
bam  et  carmin%'*  1570,  6vo.  13.  ^'Thesaums  Grssec 
Kngufls,**  1572,  4  rols.  fol.  wiflh  which  is  connected  the 
^^Glossaria  duo,''  &c.  1 573,  foL  Of  this  celebrated  work  it  ii 
vnoecessary  to  say  much,as  it  is  so  well  known  to  the  learned 
in  Europe,  and  to  others  information  would  be  nnneees-* 
iary.  Maittaire  was  of  opinioa  that  Henry  published  a 
second  edition,  but  has  uot  discovered  the  date*  NicerotI 
thinks  he  only  printed  a  new  title  for  the  unsold  copies, 
with  an  epigram  on  Scapula.  But  Brunet,  after  examining 
a  great  many  copies,  both  with  the  first  and  second  titles, 
inclines  to  the  existence  of  a  second  edition.  •  Of  late  a  . 
apirited  invitation  has  been  held  out  to  public  taste  and 
Uberality  by  Messrs.  Valpy,  who  have  undertaken  a  new 
^ition,  with  improvements ;  and  every  lover  of  literature^ 
every  scholar  anxious  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  must  , 
wish  them  success.  t3.  <*  Virtutum  encomia,  sive  gnomes  ' 
de  virtutibus,''  1575,  l2mo.  14.  "  Franeofbrdiense  empo* 
rium,  sive  Francofordienses  nundinee,'^  1574,  8vo.  Tferll 
collection  of  prose  and  verse  pieces,  which  he  calls  **  mer^ 
chandize/'  is  but  little  known.  1 5.  ^<  Discours  merveil^ 
leux  de  la  vie  et  deportments  de  la  reine  Catherine  de  Me^ 
decis,'*  1575,  8vo.  This  satire,  translated  in  157^,  <byi 
protestant  writer,  into  Latin,  with  the  title  of'*' Legenda 
aanctse  Catharinse  MedicesB,*'  is  attributed  to  Henry  Sle* 
ptiens,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  16.  "  DeLatinitate 
false  suspecta  expostulatio,  necnon  de  Plaeti  Latinitat^ 
disserutio,**  1576,  8vo.  This  i»  a  hit  at  the  Ciceronianaj 
or  those  who  undervalue  all  Latin  that  is  not  borrowed  firom 
Cicero.  17.  '*  Pseudo-Cicero,  dialogus  in  quo  de  multii 
ad  Ciceronis  sermonem  pertinentibus,  de  delectu  edkio* 
Hum  ejus,  et  cantione  in  eo  legendo,**  1577,  8va  18* 
'^  Schediasmatum  variorum,  id  est,  observationnm,  8tc.  li* 
bri  tres,*'  1578,  8vo.  These  three  books  of  critical  «e* 
marks  bear  the  names  of  the  first  three  months  of  ^he  year^ 
and  three  others  were  added  in  1589,  but  this  second  part 
is  very  rare.  Gruter,  however,  has  inserted  it  in  the  sop- 
element  to  vol.  V.  of  his  <*  Thesaurus  criticus.*'     19.  <<  Ni« 
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tailo-DidaMsa]ii%  sive  monitor  Ciceroiiianora«-Niso|2aoo« 
ram  dialognV*  1578,  8vo.  (See  Nizouus).  20.  **  Deux 
dialogues  du  nooveau  Francois  Italianize  et  aatrement  de* 
gttbe  entie  lea  courtesans  de  ce  temps,**  dvo,  no  date,  bate 
priDledi  as  Bmnet  thinks»  in  1579,  by  Patisaon,  and  re- 
printed St  Antwerp  the  same  year  in  12mo.  21.  **  Piojet 
de  iivfe  iatitulA  de  la  preceiience  du  langage  Fcanfois,'^ 
1479,  Svo^  a  curions  and  very  rare  work,  for  which,  as 
we  have  noticed,  the  king  rewarded  him.  22.  <'  Paralipo- 
flsena  grammaticanim  Gnsce  linguae  institutionum,*'  1581, 
8vo.  S8.  *<  Hypomneses  de  Gallica  lingua,'*  1582,  ivo, 
and  inaerted  also  in  his  fathei's  French  grammar.  24.  *'  De 
criticis  veteribus  Grsscis  et  JLatinis,  eorumque  variis  apod 
poelas  potiaaimum  reprehensionibus  dissertating**  1587,  4to. 
85.  *'  Lei  premices,  ou  le  premier  livre  des  proverbes  epi* 

I^rammatis^  ou  des  epigrammes  proverbiales  rangees  em 
ieux  communs,**  1593,  8vo.     26.  <'  De  Lipsii  Latinitate 
paUsstra,**  Francfort,  1595,  8vo. 

Henry  Stephens  was  tWice  married,  and  had  three 
children  by  his  first  wife^  a  son,  Paul,  a  printer,  at  Geneva, 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Florentia,  was  married 
to  Isaac  Casaubon.^ 

STEPHANUS  (RoBBRT),  the  second  of  that  name,  and 
brother  to  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  15S0.  Re- 
naining  attached  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  he  re- 
liiaed 'to  accompany  his  father  when  he  went  to  Geneva,  on 
which  account  his  father  disinherited  him ;  but  by  hif  talents 
and  labours  he  was  soon  enabled  to  provide  for  himself, 
from  1556  he  had  a  printing-office  with  many  founts  of 
beautiful  types,  as  we  may  see  from  his  edition  of  Des- 
paQter*s  '< Rodimenu,*'  the  first  book  he  printed.  William 
llmel  was  his  partner  in  the  publication  of  some  works, 
Itnd  among  the  rest  an  Anacreon,  prepared  for  the  press 
^y  his  brother  Henry.  U  is  thought  that  he  obuined  the 
>revet  of  kine's  printer  after  the  death  of  his  &ther,  but 
we  do  not  find  that  he  assumed  the  title  before  1561.  He 
died  in  Feb.  1571,  and  in  the  month  of  March  following, 
bis  nephew,  Frederic  Morel,  was  made  king*s  printer.  He 
nmrried  Denisa  Barb£,  and  had  three  sons,  Robert,  Fran- 
cis, who  died  young,  and  Henry.  His  widow  miuried 
Mamert  Patissoa* 

>  M aittMf«.-*iriomp,  vol,  XXXVL^Biof .  Uairmelle. 
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Francis  Stbpheks,  the  third  iod  of  Robert,  and  youoger 
brother  to  the  two  preceding^  renounced  popery  with  hit 
father,  and  accompanied  hioi  to  Geneva,  where  be  carried 
on  the  printing* business  in  partnership  with  Francis  Perrin, 
from  1561  to  1582.  He  was  married  and  had  children,  but 
we  find  no  mention  of  them.  The  following  works  hare 
been  attributed  to  him  :  1.  '^  Traits  des  Daoses,  auquel  il 
est  demontrd  qu'elles  sont  accessoires  et  dependances  de 
paillardtse,"  1564,  8?o.  *<  2.  <<  De  la  puissance  legitime 
du  prince  sur  le  peuple,  et  du  peuple  sar  le  prince,*'  writ« 
ten  in  Latin  by  Stephanos  Junius  Brutus  (Hubert  Languet) 
and  translated  into  French,  Geneva,  1581, 8yo.  This  trans* 
lation  is  so  much  esteemed  as  to  bear  a  higher  value  than 
the  original.  3.  <<  Remonstrance  charitable  aux  dames  et 
demoiselles  de  France  sur  leurs  ornamens  dissolus,**  Paris, 
J  57 7,  ISmo,  and  a  ri^re  book,  although  twice  reprinted  in 
1581  and  1585,  8vo.^      ' 

STEPHANUS  (Robert),  the  third  of  that  name,  was 
the  son  of  the  preceding  Robert  the  second,  and  was  edu* 
cated  by  the  celebrated  Desportes,  who  inspired  him  with 
a  taste  for  poetry.  He  began  printing  in  1672,  and  in 
1574  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  king's  printer.  Ha 
translated  from  Greek  into  French  the  first  two  books  of 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and  printed  them  himself  in  16S9,  8vo« 
In  the  title-page  he  calls  himself  poet  and  interpreter  to 
the  king  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  was  a 
man  of  spirit  and  wit,  and  was  much  celebrated  for  his 
choice  of  devices  and  mottoes,  for  eminent  personages.  He 
died  in  1 629,  but  left  no  family.  Besides  bis  translation 
of  Aristotle  and  some  Greek  poets,  he  was  the  author  of, 
1.  ''Vers  Chretiens  au  comte  du  Bouchage,"  1587,  4to. 
t.  *^  Discours  en  vers  au  connetable  de  Mpntmorency," 
1 595^  4to.  3.  "  Epitre  de  Gregoire  de  Nysse  toqchaot  ceux 
qui  vont  a  Jerusalem,*'  with  a  preface  on  the  superstitious 
abuse  of  pilgrimages,  which  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
lie  was  not  far  from  embracing  the  protestant  religion. ' 

STEPHANUS  (Paul),  son  of  the  second  Henry,  waa 
born  in  1566,  and  educated  with  great  care.  After  be  bad 
finished  his  studies,  bis  father,  who  wbhed  him  to  succeed 
to  his  ,own  business,  sent  him  on  his  travels  that  he  might 
form  connections  with  men  of  learning.  He  accordio|^y 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Germaoyy  HoUaod,  Leyden, 

I  Maitteire.— Bios*  Umr.  »  Bio(.  Uoir.^-MsittdrB. 
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whem^  he  lived  tdme  time  with  Lipsitit,  and  cam^  kUb 
into  England,  where  be  is  said  to  have  formed  an  intimacy 
with  John  Castolius,  a  young  man  weil  versed  in  the  ancient 
languages,  but  of  whom  we  find  no  other  mention.  In 
15$9  be  established  a  printing-office  at  Geneva,  and  pro- 
duced some  very  correct  editions  of  the  Gre€9k  and  Latin 
classics  with  notes,  but  not  such  beautiful  specimens  of 
typography  as  those  of  his  fttther  and  grandfather.  He 
died  ai  Geneva  in  1627,  leaving  two  sons,  Anthony  and 
Joseph ;  the  latter  was  king^s  printer  at  Rochelle,  and  died 
in  1629.  Of  Anthony  we  shall  take  some  notice  presently. 
Paul  published,  1.  ^*  Epigramibata  Gracse  anthologist,  La- 
tinis  versibus  reddita,*^  Geneva,  1575,  8vo.  2.  *<  Juveni- 
lia," ibid.  1 595,  Svo,  consisting  of  some  small  pieces  he 
wrote  in  his  youth.  Among  the  editions  of  the  classics 
which  came  from  hM  press,  there  are  few,  if  any,  that 
used  to  be  more  valued  than  his  ''Euripides,**  1602,  4to. 
it  occurs,  very  rarely. 

•  We  shall  now  briefly  mention  the  remaining  branches  of 
this  justly  celebrated  family.  Hbnry  Stephens,  the  third 
of  that  name,  and  son  to  Robert,  the  second,  was  treasu- 
rer of  the  royal  palaces.  Prosper  Marchand  thinks  he  was 
a  printer  in  1615,  but  no  work  is  known  to  have  issued 
froit)  his  press.  He  bad  two  sons,  Henry  and  Robert,  and 
a  daughter  married  to  Fougerole,  a  notary.  His  son 
HsKiiY,  sieur  des  F6ss6s,  was  the  author  of  ^*  L^  Art  de 
faire  l^s  devices,  avec  un  Traits  des  rencontres  ou  mots 
plaisants,"  Paris,  164'5,  8vo.  His  <<  Art  of  making  devi- 
ces** was  translated  into  English  by  our  countryman  Tho- 
9ias  Blount  (See  vol.  V.  p.  ^do)  and  published  in  1646, 
4to»  Henry  assumed  the  title  of  interpreter  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  was  reckoned  a  good  poet.  We 
also  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  character  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
eloges  of  the  princes  and  generals  who  served  under  that 
asonarch,  which  he  published  in  a  work  entitled  **  Les  Tri«> 
ompbes  de  Louis-le-Juste,'*  Paris,  1649,  fol.  Robert, 
his  brother,  was  an  advocate  of  parliament,  and  completed 
the  translation  of  Aristotle^s  Rhetoric  begun  by  hii uncle, 
Robert  the  third  of  the  name,  and  i^ublished  at  Paris  in 
1(30,  8vo.  He  left  off  printing  about  1640,  and  was  bailti 
ef  St.  Marcel. 

Anthoky»Stephens,  the  son  of  Paul,  was  b6rn  at  Ge- 
neva in  1594,  studied  at  Lyons,  and  came  to  Paris  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.    He  abjured  the  protestant  religion,  and 
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Sn  1614  obtained  the  title  of  printer  to  the  king  and  to  the 
clergy.  The  cardinal  Duperron  became  bis  patron,  and 
^ave  biai  a  pension  of  500  livres,  which  he  enjoyed  as  long 
«s  that  prelate  lived.  He  reprinted  for  the  booksellers  of 
Paris,  the  Greek  fathers,  and  published  other  important 
works,  as  Morin's  Bible,  Duval's  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Xeno- 
phon,  Plutarch,  &c.  He  had  by  his  wife  Jean  Leclerc 
several  children,  and  a  son  Henry,  who  would  have  sucr- 
ceeded  hinK,  but  he  died  in  166  U  Anthony  himself  be- 
came unfortunate,  and  when  infirm  and  blind,  was  obliged 
to  solicit  a  place  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  where  he  died  is 
1674,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age^ 

Anthony  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  branch  of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  the  Stephani,  who  were  at  once  tb6  orna- 
ment and  the  reproach  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  They, 
were  all  men  of  great  learning,  all  extensive  benefactors  t6 
literature,  and  all  persecuted  or  unfortunate.  ^ 

STEPHENS  (Jeremy)^  a  learned  English  divine,  the 
«on  of  Walter  Stephens,  rector  of  Bishops  Casde  in  Shrop- 
shire, was  bdrn  there  in  1 592,  and  was  entered  of  Brasenose 
college,  Oxford,  in  1609.  Having  completed  his  degrees 
in  arts  in  1615,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  All  Souls  college.  In  May  1616,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  priesVs  orders,  and  in  1621  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Quinton  in  Northamptonshire,  and  in  1626  to 
that  of  Wotton  adjoining,  both  by  Charles  I.  In  1^41  he 
was  made  prebemdary  of  Biggleswade  in  the  church  of  Lin- 
coln>  by  the  interest  of  archbishop  Laud,  as  a  reward  for 
the  assistance  hegave  sir  Henry  Spelftian  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  edition  of  the  ^'  Councils ;"  but  in  1644  be.  was  de- 
prived of  all  his  preferments,  and  imprisoned  by  the  usurp- 
ing powers.  At  the  restoration  he  was  replaced  in  bis  for- 
mer livings,  and  had  also  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salis- 
bury. He  died  Jun.  9,  1665,  at  Wottoh,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  that  church. 

He  published,  1.  ^*  Not«  in  D«  Cyprian,  de  unitate  £c- 
clesise,"  London,  1633,  8vo.  2.  ^*  Notu  in  D.  Cyprian,  de 
bono  patientis,*'  ibid.  1633,  8vo,  both,  as  Wood  says,  col- 
lated with  ancient  manuscripts  by  some  of  the  Oxford  di- 
vines. 3.  <*  Apology  for  the  ancient  right  and  power  of  the 
Bishops  to  mt  and  vote  in  parliam^ts^"  ibid.  1660.    4. 

^  Much  iDformaiion  retpecting  thii  family  miy  be  found  io  *' Jaosonii  ab 
Alaralovrendissertatw^iiifetolica  de  vitia  Stc|)lwnoroin/'  in  MaiUaire,  and  in 
Proiper  Marcband. 
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**  B.  Gregorii  magni,  episcopi  RomaDi,  de  cora  pastorali 
liber  vere  aureus,  accurate  emendatus  et  restitutas  e  vet. 
MSS.  cum  Romana  editione  collatis,'^  ibid.  1629,  8vo.  He 
was  also  ihe  editor  of  Spelman's  work  on  *^  Tithes,"  and  his 
apology  lor  the  treatise  **  De  non  temerandis  ecclesiis;** 
and  had  prepared  some  small  pieces  on  the  controTersies 
arising  from  the  usurpation,  the  publication  of  which  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  return  of  Charles  II. ' 

SI  EPHENS  (Robert,  esq.),  an  eminent  antiquary,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Richard  Stephens,  esq.  of  the  elder  house 
of  that  name  at  Eastington  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Aniie  the 
eldest  daughter  of  sir  Hugh  Cholmeley,  of  Whitby,  in 
Yorkshire,  baronet.     His  first  education   was  at  Wotton 
school,  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln-college,  Oxford, 
May  19,  1681.     He  was  entered  very  young  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  common  law, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar.     As  he  was  master  of  a  suffi- 
cient fortune,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  temper  of  his 
mind,  which  was  naturally  modest,  detained  him  from  the 
public  exercise  of  bis  profession,'  and  led  him  to  the  po- 
liter studies,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors, 
ancient  and  modern  :  yet  he  was  thought  by  all  who  knew 
him  to  have  made  a  great  proficience  in  the  law,  though 
history  and  antiquities  seem  to  have  been  his  favourite 
study.     When  he  was  about  twenty  years  old,  being  at  a 
relation's  house,  he  accidentally  met  with  some  original 
letters  of  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon ;  and  finding  that  they 
would  greatly  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  matters  ref- 
lating to  king  James's  reign,  he  immediately  set  himself 
to  search  for  whatever  might  elucidate  the  obscure  pas-^ 
sages,  and  published  a  complete  edition  of  them  in  1702, 
with  useful  notes,  and  an  excellent  historical  introduction. 
He  intended  to  have  presented  his  work  to  king  William  ; 
but  that  monarch  dying  before  it  was  published,  the  dedi- 
cation was  omitted.    In  the  preface,  he  requested  the  com- 
munication of  unpublished  pieces  of  his  noble  author,  to 
make  his  collection  more  complete  ;  and  obtained  in  con- 
sequence as  many  letters  as  formed  the  second  collection, 
published  in  1734,  two  years  after  his  death.     Being  a  re- 
lation of  Robert  Harley  earl  of  Oxford  (whose  liiother  Abi- 
gail, was  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Stephens  of  Eastington), 
he  was  preferred  by  him  to  be  chief  solicitor  of  the  cus- 
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iomsy  in  which  employment  be  continued  with  unblemished 
^reputation  till  1726,  when  he  declined  that  troublesome 
dffice,  and  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Madox  in  the 
place  of  historiographer  royal.  He  then  formed  a  design 
of  writing  a  history  of  king  James  the  first,  a  reign  which 
he  thought  to  be  more  misrepresented  than  almost  any 
other  since  the  conquest :  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
good  impression  which  he  seems  to  have  had  of  these 
times,  his  exactness  and  care  never  to  advance  any  thing 
but  from  unquestionable  authorities,  besides  his  great  can- 
dour and  integrity,  it  could  not  but  have  proved  a  judicious 
and  valuable  performance.  He  married  Mary  the  daugh*-^ 
ter  of  siii^Hugh  Cholmeley,  a  lady  of  great  worth,  and  died 
at  Gravesend,  near  Thonibury,  in  Gloucestershire,  Nov. 
12,  1732;  and  was  buried  at  Eastington,  the  seat  of  his 
ancestors,  where  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory.  ^ 

STEPNEY  (George),  an  English  poet  and  statesman, 
was  descended  from  a  family  at  Pendigrast  in  Pembroke- 
shire, but  born  at  London  in  1663.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  he  was  either  son  or  orrandson  of  Charles  third 
.son  of  sir  John  Stepney,  the  first  baronet  of  that  family : 
Mr.  Cole  says  his  father  was  a  grocer.  He  received  his 
education  at  Westminster-school,  and  was  removed  thence 
to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  in  1682;  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  A.B.  in  i6S5,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1689. 
Being  of  the  same  standing  with  Charles  Montague,  esq. 
afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  a  strict  friendship  grew  up  be- 
tween them,  and  they  came  to  London  together,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  public  life  by  the  duke  of  Dor- 
set. To  this  fortunate  incident  was  owing  all  the  preferment 
Stepney  afterwards  enjoyed,  who  is  supposed  not  to  have 
bad  parts  sufficient  to  have  risen  to  any  distinction,  with- 
out such  patronage.  When  Stepney  first  set  out  in  life, 
he  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  tory  interest;  for 
one  of  the  first  poems  he  wrote  was  an  address  to  James  H. 
upon  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Soon  after,  when  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  broke  out,  the  Cambridge  men,  to  shew 
their  zeal  for  the  king,  thought  proper  to  burn  the  picture 
of  that  prince,  who  had  formerly  been  chancellor  of  the 
university,  and  on  thia  occasion  Stepney  wrote  some  goo4 
Terses  in  bb  praise. 
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Upon  the  Revoludoiii  be  embraced  anotber  interest^ 
and  procured  himself  to  be  nominated  to  several  foreign 
embassies.  In  16112  he  went  to  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg*s  court,  in  quality  of  envoy ;  in  1693,  to  the  Impe* 
rial  court,  in  the  same  character;  in  1694,  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony ;  and,  two  years  after,  to  the  electors  of  Mentz, 
Culogn,  and  the  congress  at  Francfort ;  in  1698,  a  second 
time  to  Brandenburg ;  in  1699,  to  the  king  of  Poland ;  in 
If 01,  again  to  the  emperor;  and  in  1706,  to  the  States 
General ;  and  in  all  his  negotiations,  is  said  to  have  been 
successful.  In  1697  he  was  made  one  of  the  commission- 
ers of  trade.  He  died  at  Chelsea  in  1707,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster-abbey ;  where  a  fine  monument  was  erected 
over  him,  with  a  pompous  inscription*  At  his  lebure 
hours  he  composed  poetical  pieces,  which  are  republished 
in  the  general  collection  of  English  poets.  He  likewise 
wrote  some  political  pieces  in  prose,  particularly,  ''An 
Essay  on  the  present  interest  of  England,  in  1701  :  to 
which  are  added,  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1677,  upon  the  French  king's  progress  in  Flan- 
ders.*' This  is  reprinted  in  the  collection  of  tracts,  called 
••  Lord  Somers's  collection." 

*^  It  is  reported,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  that  the  juvenile 
compositions  of  Stepney  *  made  grey  authors  blush.*  i 
know  not  whether  his  poems  will  appear  such  wonders  to 
the  present  age.  One  cannot  always  easily  find  the  rea- 
son for  which  the  world  has  sometimes  conspired  to  squan- 
der praise.  It  is  not  very  unlikely  that  he  wrote  vety  early 
as  well  as  he  ever  wrote ;  and  the  performances  of  youth 
have  many  favourers,  because  the  authors  yet  lay  no  claim 
to  public  honours,  and  are  therefore  not  considered  as 
rivals  by  the  distributors  Of  fame." 

**  He  apparently  professed  himself  a  poet,  and  added  his 
name  to  those  of  the  other  wits  in  the  version  of  Juvenal : 
but  he  is  a  very  licentious  translator,  and  does  not  recom- 
pense his  neglect  of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own.  lu 
his  original  poems,  now  and  then,  a  b^py  line  may  per-» 
baps  be  found,  and  now  and  then  a  short  composition  may 
give  pleasure.  But  there  is  in  the  whole  little  either  of 
the  grace  of  wit,  or  the  vi{70ur  of  nature,"' 

STERNE,  or  STEARNE  (John),  a  learned  physician 
of  Ireland,  was  born  at  Ardbraccan  in  the  county  of  Meath 
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in  1622y  in  the  house  oF  his  uncle,  the  celebrated  arch- 
bishop Usher,  but  then  bishop  of  Meath.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  college  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  became  a  fel- 
low, but  was  ejected  by  the  usurping  powers  for  his  loyalty. 
At  the  restoration  he  was  reinstated,  and  advanced  to  the 
place  of  senior  fellow  by  nomination,  together  with  Joshua 
Cowley,  Richard  Lingard,  William  Vincent,  and  Patrick 
Sheridan,  masters  of  arts,  in  order  to  give  a  legal  form  to 
the  eollege,  all  the  senior  fellows  being  dead,  and  it  being 
requisite  by  the  statutes,  that  all  elections  should  be  made 
by  the  provost  and  four  senior  fellows  at. least.  He  was 
M.  D.  and  LL.  D.  and  public  professor  of  the  university. 
He  was  a  very  learned  man,  but  more  fond  of  the  study 
of  divinity,  than  that  of  his  own  profession,  in  which, 
however,  he  had  great  knowledge.  He  died  in  1669,  aged 
forty-six,  and  was  buried  in  the  college  chapel,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  writings  are, 
1.  '^  Aphorismi  de  faelicitate,*'  Dublin,  1654,  8vo,  twice 
reprinted.  2.  ^*  De  morte  dissertatio,*'  ibid.  1656  and  1659, 
Hvo,  3.  '^  Animi  medela,  sea  de  beatitudine  et  miseria," 
ibid.  1658,  4to.  4.  ^*  Adrian!  Heerboordii  disputationum 
de  concursu  examen,**  ibid.  1658,  4to.  5.  ^  De  dectione 
et  reprobatione,"  ibid.  1662,  4to.  To  this  is  added, 
"  Manuductio  ad  vitam  probam.*'  6.  *'  De  Obstinatione, 
opus  posthumum,  pietatem  Christiano-Stoicam  Scholastico 
more  suadens.*'  This  was  published  in  1672  by  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Dodwell,  as  we  have  noticed  in  his  life.  Dod- 
well  had  been  pupil  to  Dr.  Sterne. 

Dr.  Steme!s  son,  John,  was  educated  by  him  in  Trinity- 
college,  Dublin,  and  became  successively  vicar  of  Trim, 
chancellor  and  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  bishop  of  Dromore  ia 
1713,  and  of  Clogher  in  1717,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Dublin.  Being  a  single  man,  he  laid  out  im- 
mense sums  on  bis  episcopal  palaces,  and  on  the  college  of 
Dublin,  where  he  built  the  printing-house,  and  founded 
exhibitions.  Most  of  these  were  gifts  in  his  life-time,  and 
at  his  death  (June  1745}  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  bis 
fortune,  about  30,000/.  to  public  institutions,  principally 
of  the  charitable  kind.  His  only  publications  were,  n 
**  Concto  ad  cleruro,"  and  "  Tractatus  de  visitatione  in- 
firmorum,*'  for  the  u^e  of  the  junior  clergy,  printed  at 
Dublin  in  1697,  12mo.  Dean  Swift  appears  to  have  cor- 
responded with  bishop  Sterne  for  many  years  on  tb^  most 
intimate  and  friendly  terms,  but  at  Jeogtb,  in  1733)  the 
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dean  sent  him  a  letter  full  of  bitter  sarcasm  and  reproach^ 
to  which  the  bishop  returned  an  answer  that  marks  a  supe- 
rior command  of  temper ;  but  it  appears  from  the  life  of 
the  rev.  Philip  Skelton,  that  his  lordship  deserved  much  of 
what  Swift  haid  imputed  to  him.' 

STERNE  (Richard),  archbishop  of  York,  the  son  of 
Simon  Sterne,  was  descended  from  a  family  in  Suffolk, 
but  was  born  at  Mansfield  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1596.  . 
He  was  admitted  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  in  1611, 
whence,  having  taken  his  degrees  of  A.  B.  in  1614,  and 
A.M.  in  1618,  he  removed  to  Bene^t-college  in  1620, 
and  was  elected  fellow  July  10,  1623.  He  then  took 
pupils  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  college,  and 
proceeded  B.  D.  the  following  year,  and  was  incorporated 
in  the  same  degree  at  Oxford  in  1627.  He  bad  been  ap^ 
pointed  one  of  the  university  preachers  the  year  before, 
and  was  in  such  high  reputation,  that  he  was  made  choice 
of  for  one  of  Dr.  Lovers  opponents  in  the  philosophical  ac^ 
kept  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
ambassadors,  and  fully  answered  their  expectations.  In 
1632  he  was  made  president  of  the  college;  and  upon  Dr. 
Beale's  translation  from  the  mastership  of  Jesus  to  that  of 
St.  John's  college  soon  after,  was  put  in  his  room  in  March 
1633.  His  promotion  is  thus  noticed  in  a  private  letter : 
**  One  Stearne,  a. solid  scholar  (who  first  summed  up  the 
3600  faults  that  were  in  our  printed  Bibles  of  London)  is 
by  his  majesty's  direction  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  (wfao  elects 
there)  made  master  of  Jesus.*'  This  occasioned  him  to 
take  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1635,  and  he  then  assumed  the 
government  of  the  college,  to  which  he  proved  a  liberal 
benefactor,  and  it  was  by  his  means  that  the  north  side  of 
the  outer  court  was  built  In  164'1  he  was  nominated  by 
a  majority  of  the  fellows  to  the  rectory  of  Harleton  in 
Cambridgeshire ;  but  some  contest  arising,  he  did  not  get 
possession  of  it  till  the  summer  following.  He  had,  how- 
ever, from  March  1634  enjoyed  that  of  Yeovil  ton  in  tbe 
county  of  Somerset,  through  the  favour  of  archbishop 
Laud,  one  of  whose  chaplains  he  was,  and  so  highly 
esteemed,  that  he  chose  him  to  do  the  last  good  offices  for 
him  on  the  scaffold.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 
he  incurred  the  fiercest  anger  of  the  usurper  for  having 
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conveyed  to  the  king  both  the  college  plate  and  money, 
for  wbiqh  be  was  seized  by  Cromweil|  and  carried  up  to 
London.  Here,  after  suffering  the  severest  hardships  in 
various  prisons,  be  was  ejected  from  all  bis  prefermenu. 
Few  men  indeed  suffered  more  cruel  treatment;  and  it  was 
some  years  before  be  was  finally  released,  and  permitted 
to  retire  to  Stevenage  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  kept  a 
private  school  for  the  support  of  his  family  till  the  restora- 
tion. Soon  after  that  event,  while  he  was  carrying  on  the 
repairs  of  the  college,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Carlisle^ 
and  was  concerned  in  the  Savoy  conference,  and  in  the 
revisal  of  the  book  of  Common-prayer.  On  the  decease 
of  Dr.  Frewen,  be  was  translated  to  the  arcbiepiscopal  see 
of  York,  over  which  be  presided  with  becoming  dignity^ 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  18,  1683,  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Stephen  in  his  own  cathedra],  where  an  elegant  monu- 
ment was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  by  bis  grand- 
son Richard  Sterne,  of  Elvington,  esq. 

His  character  has  been  variously  represented,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  bad  occasion  to  notice  in  the  case  of  persons  of 
eminence  who  lived  in  bis  disastrous  period.  Bishop  Ken* 
net  informs  us,  ^^  He  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle,  on  account  of  his  piety,  great  learning,  and  pru- 
dence, as  being  indeed  not  less  exemplary  in  his  notions  and 
conversations,  than  if  he  himself  had  expected  martyrdom, 
from  the  hour  of  his  attendance  upon  his  patron  archbishop 
Laud.*'  Baxter  says,  '^  Among  all  the  bishops  there  was 
none  who  bad  so  promising  a  face.  He  looked  so  ho- 
nestly, and  gravely  and  soberly,  that  be  thought  such  a 
face  could  not  have  deceived  him;''  but  then  he  adds, 
**  that  be  found  be  bad  not  half  the  charity  which  became 
so  grave  a  bishop,  nor  so  mortified  an  aspect."  Notwith- 
standing this  charge,  he  was  one  of  those  bishops  who 
shewed  great  lenity,  charity,  and  respect,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  nonconformist  clergy.  The  only  substantial 
charge  against  him  is  that  advanced  by  bishop  Burnet,  who 
censures  him  for  being  too  eager  to  enrich  his  family.  For 
ihb  there  tieems  some  foundation,  and  Browne  Willis  aU 
lows  that  he  would  have  deserved  a  larger  encomiuai  than 
most  of  his  predecessors,  if  he  had  not  demised  the  park 
of  Hexgrave  from  the  see  to  his  son  and  family;.  His  many 
benefactions  to  Bene't  and  Jesu*;  colleges,  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  St.  PauPs,  and  other  public  and  charitable  purposes, 
show  that  if  he  was  rich,  he  was  also  libera). 
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As  an  author,  besides  some  Latin  verses,  in  the  ''  Ge-* 
nethliacon  Caroli  et  MarisK,  1631/*  at  the  end  of  Winter- 
tbn's  translation  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  in  1633, 
on  the  birth  of  a  prince  in  1640,  and  others  in  *'  Irenodia 
Cantab,  ob  paciferum  Caroli  e  Scotia  reditum,  1641,*'  be 
was  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  publication  of  tbe  Polyglot; 
published  a  '^Comment on  Psalms ciii.**  Lond.  {€49^  8vo; 
and  wrote  an  accurate  treatise  on  logic,  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  in  1686,  8vo,  under  tbe  title  of 
**  Sumroa  Logicoe,  &c.*" 

STERNE  (Laurencb),  said  to  be  great-grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  son  of  Roger  Sterne,  a  lieutenant  of 
the  army*     He  was  born  at  Clonmel  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land, Nov.  24,  1713.     It  has  been  thought  that  his  affect- 
ing story  of  Le  Fevre  was  founded  on  the  circumstances  of 
his  father^s  family,  which  had  long  to  struggle  with  po- 
verty and  hardships  on  the  slender  pay  of  a  lieutenant.    As 
soon  as  Lawrence  was  able  to  travel,  his  father  and  family 
left  Ireland  and  went  to  Elvington  near  York,  where  bis  fii- 
ther*s  mother  resided,  but  in  less  than  a  year,  they  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  afterwards  moved  from  place«to  place  with 
the  regiment,  until  Lawrence  was  placed  at  a  school  near 
Halifax  in  Yorkshire.     In  1T31  his  father  died. 

Lawrence  remained  at  Halifax  tilt  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  above  year,  and  in  the  following,  was  admitted  of 
Jesus-college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree,  January  1736,  and  that  of  master  in  1740.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  was  ordained,  and  his  uncle  Jaquea 
Sterne,  LL.  D.  prebendary  of  Durham,  &c.  procured  him 
the  living  of  Sutton,  and  afterwards  a  prebend  of  York, 
and  by  his  wife's  means  (whom  he  married  in  1741),  be 
got  the  living  of  Stillington.  He  resided,  however,  prin- 
cipally, and  for  above  twenty  years,  at  Sutton,  where,  as 
be  informs  us,  his  chief  amusements  were  painting,  fid- 
dling, and  shooting.  Here,  however,  he  must  have  em- 
ployed a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  reading,  as  some 
of  the  works  which  he  afterwards  published  plainly  evince 
the  study  of  many  voluminous  and  neglected  authors.  He 
had  also  before  he  quitted  Sutton,  published  in  1747,  a 
charity  sermon  for  the  support  of  the  charity-school  at 
York,  and  in  1756  an  assize  sermon,  preached  at  the  ca<* 
thedral,  York.  ■ 
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In  1759  be  published  at  York  the  Brst  two  volumes  of 
his  *'  Tristram  Shandy,'*  and  in  1760  took  a  house  at 
York.  The  same  year  be  went  up  to  London  to  republish 
the  above  volumes,  and  to  print  two  volumes  of  bis  ^*  Ser- 
mons ;'*  and  this  year  also  lord  Falconbridge  presented  him 
to  the  curacy  of  Coxwold.  In  1762  he  went  to  France, 
and  two  years  after  to  Italy.  In  1767  be  left  York,  and 
came  to  London  to  publish  the  *^  Sentimental  Journey;** 
but  bis  health  was  now  fast  declining,  and,  after  a  short 
but  severe  struggle  with  his  disorder,  he  died  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  Bond-street,  March  IS,  1768,  and  was  buried  in 
the  new  burying-ground  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St. 
George  Hanover -square. 

His  principal  works  consist  of  the  ^*  Tristram  Shandy,'* 
the  **  Sentimental  Journey,"  and  some  volumes  of  **  Ser- 
mons." Several  letters  have  been  published  since  his  death, 
%vhich  partake  much  of  the  style  and  manner  of  his  other 
works.  Were  a  judgment  to  be  formed  of  his  character 
from  these,  it  would  appear  that,  with  more  laxity  of  mo- 
rals than  becomes  the  clerical  character,  he  was  a  man 
abounding  in  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  humanity ;  but 
there  were  many  well-known  circumstances  in  his  life 
which  proved,  that  he  was  more  an  adept  in  the  language 
than  the  practice  of  these  virtues. 

The  works  of  few  men,  however,  attracted  more  notice 
than  those  of  Sterne  during  their  publication  from  1759 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  appeared  an  humourist  of 
great  originality,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
aentimental  writers  which  may  be  said  still  to  flourish* 
Certainly  no  man  ever  delineated  the  feelings  of  a  tender 
heart,  the  sweetness  of  compassion,  and  the  duties  of  hu- 
manity, in  more  elegant  or  striking  colours;  although  he 
was  grossly  .deficient  in  that  practice  which  is  above  all  lan« 
guage  and  all  expression. 

As  an  original  writer,  Sterne's  merit  has  been  lately 
disputed  in  an  article  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  memoirs,  and  has  since  been  published  in  a 
separate  form  by  Dr.  Ferriar.  This  ingenious  writer  has 
ineontestably  traced  many  very  striking  sentiments  and 
passages  from  our  author's  works,  to  Burton's  **  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,"  bishop  Hail's  works,  and  other  books  not 
generally  read.  Yet  with  these  exceptions,  for  exceptions 
they  certainly  are,  enough  will  remain  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  Sterne,  to  prove  that  both  in   the  language  of 
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sentiment  and  tbe  delioeation  of  character,  he  was  io  a  rery 
high  deforce  originali  and  altogether  so  in  tliose  indecencies 
which  disgrace  bis  most  popular  writings. ' 

STERNHOLD  (Thomas),  an  English  poet  and  psalmo. 
disty  was  born,  according  to  Wood's  conjecturei  in  Hamp-* 
shire,  and,  as  Holinsbed  says,  at  Southampton;  but 
Atkins,  in  his  History  of  Gloucestershire,  Expressly  af- 
firms, that  he  was  born  at  Awre,  a  parish  about  twelve 
miles  from  Gloucester;  and  adds,  that  his  posterity  turned 
papists,  and  left  tbe  place.  He  studied  for  some  time  at 
Oxford,  but  not  long  enough  to  take  any  degree.  By  some 
interest  that  he  had  at  court,  he  was  preferred  to  the  office 
of  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIII.  which  he  discharged 
so  well  that  he  became  a  personal  favourite  of  the  king, 
who  by  his  will  left  him  a  legacy  of  an  hundred  marks. 
Upon  the  decease  of  king  Henry,  he  was  continued  in  the 
same  employment  by  Edward  VL  and  having  leisure  tp 
pursue  his  studies,  he  acquired,  some  degree  of  esteem 
about  tbe  court  for  his  poetical  talents.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  piety,  in  his  morals  consequently  irreproachable,  and 
was  a  stedfast  adherent  to  tbe  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Being  offended  with  the  immodest  songs,  which  were 
then  the  usual  entertainment  of  persons  about  the  court^ 
he  undertook  to  translate  the  Psalms  into  English  metre, 
hoping  the  courtiers  might  find  in  them  a  proper  antidote 
and  substitute  for  their  licentious  songs :  but  he  died  in 
1549,  without  completing  the  work.  His  will  was  proved 
Sept.  12th  6f  that  year,  and  in  it  he  is  styled  groom  of  his 
majesty^s  robes ;  and  it  appears  that  he  died  seized  of  lands 
to  a  considerable  value  in  Hampshire  and  Cornwall. 

He  lived  to  versify  only  fifty-one  of  tbe  Psaims,  which 
were  first  printed  by  Edward  Whitchurch  in  1549,  with 
the  title  **  All  such  Psalms  of  David  as  Thomas  Sternebolde 
late  grome  of  the  kinges  majestyes  robes,  .did  in  his  lyfe- 
tyme  drawe  into  Englyshe  metre.*'  This  book  is  dedicated 
to  Edward  VI.  by  the  authof,  and- seems  therefore  to  have 
been  prepared  by  him  for  the  press ;  but  Wood,  and  his 
followers,  are  mistaken,  in  saying,  that  Sternhold  caused 
musical  notes  to  be  set  to  his  Psalms,  for  tbey  were  pub* 
lished,  both  in  1549  and  1552,  without  notes;  the  first 
edition  with  notes  did  not  appear  until  1562  *.     Sir  John 

*  Amei  Ukes  nolice  of  another  worH  by  Sternhold,  '*  Certajrae  chapters  of  the 
Prouerbs  of  SolonioD  drawen  into  metre,^  prtnted  in  1551. 

»  Uft  prefixed  to  bit  Works. 
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Hawkins  thinks  it  worthy  of  remark,  that  both  in  France 
and  England  the  Psalms  were  first  translated  into  vulgar 
metre  by  laymen ;  and,  which  is  very  singular,  by  coiir* 
tiers.  Marot  was  of  the  bedchamber  to  Francis  L  and 
Sternhold  groom'  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIU.  and  Edward 
VI.  Their  respective  translations  were  not  completed  hj 
themselves,  and  yet  they  translated  nearly  an  equal  Bum* 
ber  of  Psalms,  Marot  fifty,  and  Sternhold  fifty-one. 

Sternhold's  principal  successor  in  can:ying  on  the  trans* 
lation  of  the  Psalms  was  John  Hopkins,  Who  was  admitted 
A.  B.  at  Oxford  in  1544,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
afterwards  a  clergyman  of  Suffolk.  He  was  living  in  155€^ 
Warton  pronounces  him  a  rather  better  poet  than  Stem- 
bold.  He  versified  fifty-eight  of  the  Psalmi,  which  are 
distinguished  by  his  initials.  Bishop  Tanner  styles  bia 
**  poeta,  ut  ea  ferebant  teropora,  eximins  ;'*  and  Bale, 
'^  firitannicoruni  poetarum  sui  temporis  non  infimos;** 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  commendatory  verses  prefixed 
to  Fox^s  '^  Acts  and  Monuments,'*  are  some  stanzas  of  bia 
which  seem  to  justify  this  character.  Five  other  Psaluia 
were  translated  by  William  Whittingham,  the  puritan  deaa 
of  Durham,  and  he  also  versified  the  decalogue,  the  prayer 
immediately  after  it,  and  very  probably  the  Lord's  prayer, 
the  creed,  and  the  hymn  ^<  Veni  Creator;**  all  which  foU 
low  the  singing-psalms  in  our  version.  Thomas  Norton 
(See  Norton)  translated  twenty-seven  more  of  the  psalms; 
Robert  Wisdome  the  twenty-fifth,  and  also  wrote  that  onca 
very  popular  prayer  at  the  end  of  the  versioui  **  Preserve 
us.  Lord,  by  thy  dear  word,"  &c.  which  is  a  literal  traiu*> 
lation  of  Luther's  hymn  upon  the  same  occasion.  Eight 
psalms,  which  complete  the  whole  series^  have  the  initials 
W.  K.  and  T.  C.  but  we  have  no  account  ofeitber  of  these 
authors. 

The  complete  version  was  first  printed  in  1562,  by  John 
Day,  entitled  <*  The  whole  book  of  Psalms,  collected  into 
English  metre  by  T.  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others^ 
conferred  with  the  Ebrue;  with  apt  notes  to  sing  them 
witball :"  Heylin,  who  seems  to  have  a  singular  aversion  to 
psalmody,  says  that  '*  this  was  a  device  first  taken  up  in  France 
by  one  Clement  Marot,"  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Luther, 
and  before  his  time,  John  Huss,  and  the  Bohemiaa  bre» 
thren,  had  metrical  psalms  and  hymns  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  they  sung  to  what  Dr.  Burney  calls  unisoni* 
eus  and  syllabic  tunes,  that  were  either  adopted  or  imitated 
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by  all  posUrior  reformers*  In  the  edition  of  1562  the 
tunes  are  chiefly  German,  and  still  used  on  the  (roininent 
by  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  as  appears  by  collation^  par- 
ticularly the  melodies  set  to  the  i2th,  14tb,  ilSib,  124tfa, 
127th»  and  l;54th  Psalms. 

The  original  motive  to  the  undertaking  of  Sternhold  and 
bis  coadjutors  was  not  solely  the  introduction  of  Psalm- 
singing  into  the  English  protestant  churches ;  it  had  also 
for  its  object  the  correction  of  public  morals,  as  appears 
fn>m  the  declasation  contained  in  the  title-page  of  our 
common  vefsion,  and  which  has  been  continued  in  all  the 
printed  copies  from  the  time  of  its  first  publication  to  this 
day,  ^*  Set  forth  and  allowed  to  be  sung  in  churches  of  the 
people  together,  before  and  after  evening  prayer,  as  also 
before  and  after  sermon  ;  and,  moreover,  in  private  houses, 
for  their  godly  solace  and  comfort,  laying  apart  all  ungodly 
songs  and  ballads,  which  tend  only  to  the  nourishment  of 
vice,  ah d  the  corrupting  of  youth.* ^  About  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  these  Psalms  were  printed 
along  with  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  so  that  Heylin's 
«uce  distinctioiis  between  an  allowance^  which  he  calls  a 
CQnmioancs^  and  an  approbation^  seem  to  be  unnecessary, 
und  certainly  are  inconclusive.  Sternhold  and  Hopkins's 
version,  be.  its  merit  what  it  may,  had  all  the  sanction  it 
could  ha/ve,  iliat  of  undisturbed  use,  in  all  churches  and 
cbapels,  for  above  a  century  and  a  half,  and  it  has  not  yet 
entirely  yielded  to  that  of  Tate  and  Bfady.  On  its  poeti- 
cal merits  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enter.  It  is  valuable 
chiefly  as  a  monument  of  literary  antiquity,  and  as  fixing 
the  sera  of  an  important  addition  to  public  worship,  a  sub- 
ject which  we  regret  to  observe,  both  Mr.  Warton  and  Dr. 
'Burney  bare  treated  with  unbecoming  levity.  * 

STESICHORUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  born  at 
rHimera,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  seventh  century  B.  C. 
iHis  name  was  originally  Tysias,  but  changed  to  Stesichorus, 
on  account  of  his  being  the  first  who  taught  the  chorus  to 
dance  to  the  iyre.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  the 
iirst  rank  for  wisdom  and  authority  among  his  fellow  citi- 
•sens ;  and  to  have  had  a  great  hand  in  the  transaction^ 
between  that  state  and  the  tyrant  Phalaris.  He  died  at 
£liMaiia.iD  Sicily  at  above  eighty,  in  the  year  556  B.  C.  and 

}  Hawkiot  and  Burncy'i  Hiit.  of  Music— Warton's  Hist,  of  Poetry.— At h. 
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the  people  were  so  sensible  of  the  honour  his  relics  did  the 
city,  that  they  resolved  to  keep  them  against  the  claims  of 
the  Him^rians.  Much  of  this  poet's  history  depends  upon 
the  authority  of  Phalaris's  epistles;  and  if  the  genuineness 
of  these  should  be  given  up,  which  is  now  the  general 
opinion,  yet  we  may  perhaps  collect  from  them  the  esteem 
and  character  Stesichorus  bore  with  antiquit}'.  We  have 
no  character  of  bis  works  on  record  :  Suidas  only  tells  us, 
in  general,  that  he  composed  a  book  of  lyrics  in  the  Do- 
rian dialect ;  of  which  a  few  scraps,  not  amounting  to 
threescore  lines,  are  inserted  in  the  collection  of  Fulvius 
Ursinuif,  at  Antwerp,  1568,  8vo.  Majesty  and  greatness 
make  the  common  character  of  his  style :  and  Horace 
speaks  of  his  '^  Graves  Camcense."  Hence  Alexander,  ia 
Dion  Ghrysostom,  reckons  bim  among  the  poets  whom  s 
prince  ought  to  read :  and  Synesius  pu(s  him  and  Homer 
together,  as  the  noble  celebrators  of  the  heroic  race.  Quin-' 
tilian's  judgment  on  his  works  will  justify  all  this :  *'  the 
force  of  Stesichorus*s  wit  appears,^'  says  he,  **  from  the 
Subjects  he  has  treated  of ;  while  he  sings  the  greatest  wars 
and  the  greatest  commanders,  and  sustains  with  his  lyre  all 
the  weight  and  grandeur  of  an  epic  poem.  For  he  makes 
his  heroes  speak  and  act  agreeably  to  their  characters :  and 
had  he  but  observed  moderation,  he  would  have  appeared 
the  fairest  rival  of  Homer..  But  he  is  too  exuberant,  and 
does  not  know  how  to  contain  himself :  «which,  though  really 
a  fault,  yet  is  one  of  those  faults  which  arues  from  aa 
abundance  and  excess  of  genius."  ' 

STEVENS  (WiLUAM),  a  very  worthy,  benevolent^  and 
learned  citizen  of  London,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  March  2,  J  732.  His  father  was  a 
tradesman,  residing  in  that  parish,  and  his  mother  was 
sister  of  the  rev.  Samuel  Home,  rector  of  Otham,  near 
Maidstone,  in  Kent,  and  aunt  of  the  late  excellent  Dn 
Home,  bishop  of  Norwich.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
in  his  infancy,  and  being  educated  with  his  cousin,  George 
Home,  an  attachment,  from  similarity  of  disposition,  com- 
menced between  them,  which  led  to  the  same  studies  in 
their  future  lives,  although  their  destinations  were  so  dif* 
ferent.    When  little  more  than  fifteen,  Mr.  Home  was  sent 

to  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  at  the  same  period,  being  only 
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fioart^eiii  in  August  1746|  was  placed  as  au  apprtotice 
with  Mr.  Hookbam,  No.  68,  Old  Broad-street,  an  eminent 
wholesale  hosier,  and  in  this  house  he  lived  and  died.  The 
cousins  now  communicated  by  correspondence,  in  which 
Mr.  Home  informed  his  friend  of  the  studies  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  while  Mr.  Stevens  spent  all  his  leisure  time 
in  acquiring,  by  his  own  labour  and  industry,  that  know- 
ledge which  the  young  academician  was  amassing  under 
better  auspices.  By  such  means  Mr.  Stevens  acquired^ 
not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  French  lan- 
guage, but  also  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  literature,  and  became  also  an  excellent  theo- 
logian. All  this  wa6  performed  amidst  the  strictest  atten- 
^n  to  the  duties  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  when  that  term 
•spired  in  1753,  his  master  employed  him  for  a  year  as 
his  assistant,  and  then  rewarded  his  fidelity  and  upright 
conduct,  by  taking  him  into  partnership.  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mhtr  this,  continued  to  pursue  his  business  with  bis  usual 
•ctivity  for  many  years  with  little  alteration  as  to  the  cir- 
cumttances  of  it.  When  Mr.  Hookham  died,  his  nephew 
Mr.  Paterson  succeeded,  with  whom,  and  Mr.  Watliogton, 
Idr.  Stevens  conducted  the  business,  as  chief  partner,  un- 
til 1801,  when  he  relinquished  a  great  part  of  the  profits, 
in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  business,  and 
lo  dedicate  more  of  his  time  to  the  society  of  the  friends 
that  he  loved,  and  to  those  studies  in  which  he  delighted. 
About  two  years  before  his  death,  he  gave  up  the  whole 
concern  to  Mr.  Paterson,  with  whom,  however,  he  conti- 
nued to  board  till  his  death. 

His  leisure  time,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  dedi- 
Ctlcd  to  study,  to  intercourse  with  learned  men,  and  to 
ibc  duties  of  benevolence  and  devotion.  His  reading  was 
extensive,  and  his  taste  may  be  understood  from  the  plan 
of  his  studies*  He  was  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  of  the  first  three  centuries,  generally 
called  the  Apostolic  fathers;  he  had  twice  read  through 
Dr.  Thomas  Jackson's  Body  of  Divinity,  in  three  large  fo- 
lios ;  a  divine  for  whose  writings  bishop  Home  always  ex- 
pressed the  highest  respect.  The  works  of  bishops  An- 
drews, Jeremy  Taylor,  and  dean  Hickes,  were  quite  fami- 
liar to  Mr  Stevens;  and  there  was  hardly  a  writer  of  mo- 
dem days,  at  all  celebrated  for  orthodox  opinions,  who  was 
unknown  to  him.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  as  a  theologian,  that  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
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once  said  of  him,  ^'  Here  is  a  man,  who,  though  not  a  bishop^ 
yet  would  have  been  thought  worthy  of  that  character  in 
the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the  Christian  church  ;^*  and  the 
late  bishop  Horsley,  who  was  not  given  to  flattery,  when  on 
one  occasion  Mr.  Stevens  paid  him  a  compliment  on  ac- 
count of  his^  sermon,  said,  ^^  Mr.  Stevens,  a  compliment 
from  you  upon  such  a  subject  is  of  no  inconsiderable  va^ 
lue.*'  Mr.  Stevens  was  also,  like  bishop  Uorne,  a  great 
admirer  of  the  works  of  Mr.  John  Hutchinson. 

In  1773  Mr.  Stevens  first  appeared  as  an  author,  if  we 
may  say  so  of  one  who  never  put  his  name  to  his  writ* 
ings,  by  publishing  ^*  An  Essay  on  the  nature  and  const!*- 
tution  of  the  Christian  church,  wherein  are  set  forth  the 
form   of  its  government,   the  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
the  limits  of  our  obedience,  by  a  layman.^'     This  was  pub- 
lished at    a  timfe   (the  preface  says)   *^  when   the  press 
teemed  with  the  most  scurrilous  invectives  against  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  our  religion :  and  even  the  news- 
papers were  converted  into  trumpets  of  sedition  by  the 
enemies  of  the  church.*'     Thirty  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  this  tract  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  know- 
ledge placed  it  on  the  catalogue  of  their  publications  with 
the  name  of  the  author,  one  of  whose  primary  motives  for 
writing  it  was  the  effort  making  in  1773  to  get  rid  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  articles.    With  the  same  view, 
and  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Wollaston,  rector  of  Chisle- 
hurst  in  Kent,  having  published  '*  An  address  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  church  of  England  in  particular,  and  to  all  Chris- 
tians in  general,''  Mr.  Stevens  printed  ''  Cursory  Obser- 
vations" on  this  pamphlet,  with  a  mixture  of  playfulness 
and  argument,   censuring  him  for  being  friendly  to  the 
scheme  then  in  view.     In  1776  he  published  *' A  discourse 
on  the  English  Constitution,  extracted  from  a  late  eminent 
writer,  and  applicable  to  the  present  times,"  which  were, 
|t  may  be  remembered,  times  of  great  political  turbulence. 
Iq  the  following  year  he  published  two  distinct  works :  the 
one,  **  Strictures  on  a  sermon  entitled.  The  Principles  of 
the  Revolution  vindicated — preached  before  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  on  Wednesday,  May  29,  1776,  by  Richard 
Watson,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Regius  professor  of  divinity  in  that 
university ;"  and,  the  other,  <*  The  Revolution  vindicated, 
and  constitutional  liberty  asserted ;  in  answer  to  the  Rev. 
•Dr.  Watson's  Accession  Sermon,  preached  before  the  ont- 
Tersity  of  Cambridge  on  Oct.  85,  1776."     In  both  these 
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works,  ht  coiltends  that  the  preacher  and  his  friends  eir*^ 
deavour  to  support  doctrines  which,  if  followed,  would  de^ 
stroj,  and  not  preserve  the  constitution,  grounding  all  au-^ 
thority  in  the  power  of  the  people  :  that  the  revolution  (in 
1688)  intended  to  preserve,  and  did  preserve,  the  constitU'^ 
tion,  in  its  pristine  state  and  vigour:  and  that  this  is  mani-^ 
fest  from  the  convention,  founding  the  revolution  entirely 
on  the  abdication  and  vacancy  of  the  throne; 

Prior  in  point  of  time  to  these  works  on  political  sub- 
jects, he  had  proved  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  by  a  work  entitled  "  A  new  and  faithful  transla^ 

tion  of  Letters  from  M.  L'Abb6  de Hebrew  professor 

in  the  university  of ^  to  the  rev.  Benj.  Kennicott,  &c." 

Whether  these  letters  were  translated  from  the  French,  as 
the  title-page  imports,  or  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Stevens 
himself,  '*  it  is  not,"  says  his  learned  biographer,  *^  material 
to  inquire.  The  object  of  this  publication  was  to  offer 
some  observations  on  the  doctor's  proposals,  and  to  point 
out  the  supposed  evil  tendency  of  the  plan."  In  this,  as  we 
have  noticed  in  our  account  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  Mr.  Stevens 
was  not  singular,  and  if  he  erred,  he  did  not  err  alone  in 
his  judgment  upon  the  points  at  issuer — Although  Mr.  Ste* 
vens  would  never  announce  himself  as  the  author  of  any  of 
the  preceding  works,  he  collected  them  at  the  eartiest 
solicitation  of  his  friends,  into  a  volume,  which,  with  his 
characteristic  humility,  he  entitled  *<  OvSno;  ffy«," — ''The 
Works  of  NofiODY,"  and  gave  copies  in  presenu  to  his 
friends. 

In  1800,  he  was  again  induced  to  enter  the  fields  of  con« 
troversy,  in  defence  of  the  opinions  partly  cff  his  relation 
bishop  Borne,    and  partly  of  his  friend  Mr.  Jones.    Mn 
Jones,  in  his  life  of  bishop  Home,  bad  adverted  to  that  pre- 
late's acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Hutchinson;  but 
before  a  second  edition  was  wanted,  some  writers  had  at- 
tacked the  character  of  Dr.  Home,  as  an  Hutcfainsooian  | 
and  Mr.  Jones  therefore,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  life,  pub- 
lished in  1799,  introduced  a  long  preface,  vindicating  the 
bishop,  and  shewing  that  the  Hutchinsonian  plan  was  con-^ 
sistent  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.     This  preface  being  re^ 
viewed  in  the  British  Critic  in  a  manner  by  no  means  satia*- 
factory  to  the  supporters  of  Hutchinsonian  opinions,  or  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Jones  (who  died  about  this  time),  Mr.  Ste<>' 
vens,  with  all  the  ardour  of  friendship,  and  with  all  the 
abilityand  spirit  which  had  distinguished  him  in  bis  eariier 
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years,  published  under  the  name  of  Ain,  the  Hebrew  word 
for  Nobody,  '*  A  Review  of  the  Review  of  a  new  Preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Jones's  Life  of  bishop  Home.** 

The  last  literary  work  in  which  Mr.  Stevens  was  en- 
gaged, was  an  uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Jones, 
in  12  vols.  8vo,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  life  of  that  excellent 
man,  composed  in  a  style  of  artless  and  pathetic  religious 
eloquence,  which  his  biographer  has  very  aptly  compared  to 
that  of  Isaac  Walton,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Stevens  he 
states  other  similarities.  **  Both  were  tradesmen ;  they 
were  both  men  of  reading,  and  personally  acquired  learn- 
ing ;  of  considerable  theological  knowledge — w6ll  versed 
in  that  book  which  is  the  only  legitimate  source  of  all  theo- 
logy, the  Bible.  Both  were  companions  and  friends  of 
the  most  eminent  prelates  and  divines  that  adorned  the 
church  of  England ;  both  were  profound  masters  in  the  art 
of  holy  livings  and  of  the  same  cheerfulness  of  disposition, 
&c.  &c."  But  though  Mr.  Stevens  never  published  %ny  other 
work  that  can  be  called  his  own,  yet  he  was  always  con- 
sidering bow  the  world  might  be  benefited  by  the  labours 
of  others,  and  therefore  he  was  a  great  encourager  of  his 
learned  friend  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  publication  of  "his  various 
works ;  and  after  the  death  of  bishop  Home,  the  most  se- 
vere loss  be  ever  met  with,  he  superintended  the  publica- 
tion of  some  of  the  volumes  of  his  sermons.  It  was  he  al^o 
who  suggested  to  the  bishop  the  ^'  Letters  on  Infidelity,'* 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  exaggerated  character  of 
Hume  ;  and  to  him  the  bishop  addressed  them  under  the 
initials  of  W.  S.  esq. 

Mr.  Stevens  died  Feb.  6,  1807,  at  his  house  in  Broad- 
street,  and  was  interred  in  Otham  church-yard  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  Otham  was  not  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
yet,  from  being  the  parish  of  his  maternal  relations,  he  had 
always  regarded  it  as  his  home ;  and  in  that  church-jard 
he  expressed  his  desire  to  be  buried.  Indeed  to  the 
church  of  Otham  he  had,  during  his  life-time,  been  a 
great  benefactor,  having  laid  out  about  600/.  in  repairing 
and  adorning  it.  An  epitaph  has  since  been  placed  on  a 
marble  tablet,  containing  a  just  summary  of  his  excellent 
character:  For  a  more  minute  detail  of  it,  and  particularly 
of  his  extensive  charities,  both  as  an  individual,  and  as 
treasurer  of  queen  Anne's  bounty,  which  office  he  held 
many  years,  and  it  afforded  to  him  a  wide  scope  for  bene- 
volent exertion  ;  for  many  admirable  traits  of  temper  and 
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proofs  of  talent,  and  for  an  example  of  iot^rhy^  pii?ate 
virtues,  and  public  usefaloess,  rarely  to  be  met  with,  we 
must  refer  to  the  **  Memoirs  of  William  Stevens,  esq  ** 
printed  for  private  distribution  in  IS  12,  8vo,  and  in  1815 
for  sale.  Thii  very  interesting  and  instructive  work  is  the 
well-koown,  although  not  avowed,  production  of  a  learned 
judge,  who  has  ably  proved  **  how  much  every  man  has 
it  in  his  power,  even  under  very  discouraging  circom* 
stances,  by  diligence,  fidelity,  and  attention,  to  advance 
himself,  not  only  in  worldly  prosperity,  but  in  learning  and 
wisdom,  in  purity  of  life,  and  in  moral  and  religions  know* 
ledge,"  and  that  '*  a  life  of  the  strictest  piety  and  devotion 
to  God,  and  of  the  warmest  and  most  extensive  benevo« 
lence  to  our  fellow  men,  is  strictly  compatible  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  with  all  rational  plea- 
sures, and  with  all  the  gaiety,  which  young  persons  oata« 
rally  feel." » 

ST£\IN,  Stbvimus  (Simon),  a  Flemish  mathematician 
of  Bruges,  who  died  in  1633,  was  master  of  mathematics 
to  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  inspector  of  the  dykes  io 
Holland.  It  is  said  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  sailing  cha- 
riots, sometimes  made  use  of  in  Holland.  He  was  a  good 
practical  mathematician  and  mechanist,  and  was  author  of 
several  useful  works :  as,  treatises  on  arithoietic,  algebra^ 
geometry,  statics,  optics,  trigonometry,  geography,  astro* 
oomy,  fortification,  and  many  others,  in  the  Dutch  lanw 
guage,  which  were  translated  into  Latin,  by  Snellius,  and 
printed  in  two  volumes  folio.  There  are  also  two  editions 
in  the  French  language,  in  folio,  both  printed  at  Leyden, 
the  one  in  1608,  and  the  other  in  1634,  witb  curious  note^ 
and  additions,  by  Albert  Girard.  In  Dr.  Hutton's  Dic- 
tionary, art.  Algebra,  there  is  a  particular  account  of 
Stevin^s  inventions  and  improvemcfhts,  which  were  many  and 
ingenious.' 

STEWART-DENHAM  (Sir  James),  an  eminent  poli- 
tical  writer,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Oct.  10,  1715.  His 
father  was  sir  James  Stewart  of  Goostrees,  hart  solicitor-- 
general  fur  Scotland,  and  his  mother  was  Ann^  daughter 
of  sir  Hugh  Dair^mple  of  North  Berwick,^  bart.  president 
of  the  college  of  justice  in  Scotland.  After  some  classical 
education  at  the  school  of  North  Berwick,  in  East  Lo- 
thian,   he  was  removed  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh^ 

1  Memoin  m  abort.  t  M«reri.-^tii.  Dtcr^— HoUoB'f  Diet. 
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where^  ia  addition  to  the  other  sciences  usually  taught 
there,  be  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  Romf^n 
law  and  history,  and  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland.  He 
then  weot  to  the  bar  as  an  advocate,  and  published  an 
acute  and  ingenious  thesis  on  that  occasion,  having  before 
submitted  himself,  as  is  usual,  to  a  public  examination  by 
the  faculty  of  advocates. 

A  few  months  after  this  introduction  to  the  practice  of 
bis  profession,  he  set  out  upon  his  travels, 'and  made  the 
tour  of  Holland,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy^ 
which  employed  him  for  nearly  five  years ;  after  which,  in 
1740,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  two  years  after  mar- 
ried lady  Frances  Wemyss,  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Wemyss.  One  of  his  biographers  observes,  that  his  return 
to  the  bar  was  anxiously  expected  by  his  friends  and  coun^ 
trymen,  and  bis  absence  from  it  was  imputed  to  the  infln* 
ence  of  certain  connections  of  a  political  nature,  which  he 
had  formed  abroad,  and  particularly  at  Rome. 

A  few  months  after  his  marriage  a  vacancy  took  place  in 
the  representation  in  parliament  ft>r  the  county  of  Edio« 
burgh,  when  sir  James  took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to 
the  interest  of  Robert  Dundas,  esq.  of  Arniston,  one  of 
the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice,  who  happened  to  pre* 
side  at  the  meeting  of  the  electors  for  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  and  omitted  to  call  over  sir  James's  name,  on 
the  roll  of  the  electors,  on  account  of  an  alleged  insuffi- 
ciency of  right  to  vote  on  that  occasion.  Oii  this  account 
Mr.  Dundas  became  the  object  of  a  legal  prosecution  by 
sir  James,  as  having  disobeyed  the  act  of  parliament  re* 
lating  to  the  rolls  of  electors  of  members  of  parliament  for 
counties  in  Scotland.  When,  in  the  course  of  litigation, 
this  cause  came  to  be  beard  before  the  college  of  justice, 
sir  James  pleaded  his  own  cause  with  so  much  eloquence, 
and  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  Mr.  Dundas  (commonly 
called  lord  Arniston),  though  a  judge,  came  down  from 
the  bench  and  defended  himself  at  the  bar ;  an  appear- 
ance very  uncommon,  and  demonstrative  of  the  high  sense 
he  had  of  the  abilities  of  his  opponent.  This  extraordinary 
appearance  of  our  author  gave  the  greatest  hopes  of  hia 
professional  abilities,  and  inspired  all  his  friends  with  fresh 
zeal  for  his  continuance  at  the  bar ;  but  the  sentiments  and 
engagement*;  formerly  mentioned  in  all  probability  pre- 
vented sir  James  from  availing  himself  of  so  brilliani  an* 
introduction. 

•  p  D  2 
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After  this  struggle  he  passed  near  two  years  at  bis  seat 
in  the  country,  surrounded  at  all  times  by  the  most  leamecl 
and  accomplished  of  his  countrymen,  and  rendering  him- 
self continually  the_  delight  of  all  his  guests- and  com pa^ 
iiions,  by  the  charms  and  variety  of  his  conversation,  and 
the  polite  animation  of  his  manners  and  address.  Among 
those  were  many  of  the  illustrious  penons  who  afterwards 
ent^aged  in  the  attempt  to  place  the  Pretender  on  the 
throne  in  1745.  As  he  was  by  far  the  ablest  man  of  that 
party,  the  Jacobites  engaged  him  to  write  prince  Charles* 
Edward's  manifesto,  and  to  assist  in  his  councils.  Infor* 
mation  having  been  given  of  his  share  in  these  affairs,  he 
thought  it  prudent,  on  the  failure  of  the  attempt,  to  leave 
Britain,  and  was  excepted  afterwards  from  the  bill  of  in- 
demnity, and  thus  rendered  an  exile  from  his  country.  He 
chose  France  for  his  residence  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
bis  banishment,  and  was  chiefly  at  Angoulesme,  where  be 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  those  subjects  which  are 
treated  in  his  works,  particularly  finance,  and  colJected 
that  vast  magazine  of  racts  relating  to  the  revenue  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  some  of  the  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting chapters  of  his  '*  Principles  of  Political  GEcono- 
my.'*  From  the  information  on  these  subjects  which  he 
obtained  in  France,  he  was  enabled  to  compare  the  state 
of  the  two  nations,  as  well  as  to  give  that  very  clear  and 
succinct  account  of  the  then  state  of  the  French  finances 
which  composes  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  fourth  part  of 
the  fourth  book  of  his  great  work.  In  1757,  sir  Jamet. 
published  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  his  ^'Apologiedu 
sentiment  de  Moiibieur  de  chevalier  Newton,  surTancienne 
chronologic  des  Grecs,  contenant  des  reponses  a  toutes  les 
objections  qui  y  ont  6\6  faites  jusqu^sl  present.^'  Thia 
apology  was  written  in  the  beginning  of  1755;  but  the 
printing  of  it  was  at  that  time  prevented  by  his  other  en- 
gagements.    It  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  great  merit. 

While  sir  James  resided  abroad,  during  the  war  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  which  terminated  in  1763,  he 
had  the  misfortune  lo  have  some  letters  addressed  to  him 
proceeding  on  the  nilstitke  of  his  person  and  character, 
by  which  he  became  innocently  the  object  of  suspicion, 
as  furnishing  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  which  occasioned 
the  imprisonment  of  his  person  until  the  mistake  was  dis- 
covered. Some  time  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  come  incognito  to  London,  where  a  noli  proseqm^ 
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And  pardon  was  solicited  for  him,  through  different  cban* 
nelsy  and  particularly  through  that  of  lord  Cbathaniy  by  the 
interposition  of  sir  James's  nephew,  the  present  eari  of 
Buchan,  then  lord  Cardross;  and  although  this  iia»  not  then 
successful,  yet  in  1767  sir  James  was  fully  restored  to  his 
native  country,  and  to  his  citizenship,  with  the  gracious 
approbation  of  his  discerning  sovereign.  He  then  retired 
to  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  continued  to  exert  his 
faculties  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  He  repaired  the 
mansion  of  his  ancestors,  improved  his  neglected  acres, 
set  forward  the  improvements  of  the  province  in  which  he 
resided,  by  promoting  high-roads,  bridges,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures;  publishing  at  this  time,  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  an  anonymous  plan  for  the  construction  of  an 
act  of  parliament  to  regulate  the  application  of  the  statute 
labour  of  the  peasants  and  others  upon  the  public  roads; 
the  greatest  part  of  which  treatise  has  been  since  ado|)ted 
in  the  framing  of  acts  for  the  different  counties  iu  Scot^ 
land. 

In  1771,  he  was  employed,  on  the  generous  oRet  of  his 
gratuitous  services,  by  the  East  India  Company  of  Great 
Britain,  to  consider  the  most  likely  methods  of  regulating 
the  coin  in  their  settlements;  and  in  the  year  1772,  at 
their  request,  he  published  the  results  of  his  labours  on 
that  subject;  in  a  treatise  entitled  '^  The  principles  of 
money  applied  to  the  present  state  of  the  coin  of  Bengal.'* 
In  a  letter  to  lord  Buchun,  he  conveyed  a  plan  for  a  ge- 
neral uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  a  work  of  great 
ingenuity  and  learning,  which  was  intended  to  have  been 
laid  before  the  congress,  previous  to  the  peace  of  1763.  It 
was  written  at  Tubingen  in  Suabia,  and  finally  corrected 
and  enlarged  at  Coltness,  his  seat  in  Clydesdale  in  Scut- 
land,  iu  March  1778,  and  published  at  London  in  1790. 
In  the  summer  of  1779,  he  set  himself  to  inquire  minutely 
jnto  the  state  of  the  distillery  and  brewery,  and  the  revenue 
arising  from  it,  which  was  suggested  by  the  complaint  which 
bad  proceeded  from  aoi  act  of  parliament,  enlarging  the 
lawful  size  of  vessels  for  the  distillation  of  malt  spirits,  and 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  in  Scotland,  equal  to  that  in  England, 
on  malt  spirits :  the  general  result  of  this  inquiry  he  ano- 
nymously published  in  the  Edmburgh  Evening  Courant  of 
Octobers,  1779;  and  the  particular  discussion,  with  the 
materials  he  had  used,  he  transmitted  to  a  friend  in  par- 
liament.   This,  publication  had  the  effect  to  prevent  the 
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counties  in  Scotland  from  entering  into  crude  resolutions 
OQ  a  subject  of  so  much  importance.  In  1780,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  sir  James  was  attacked  by  an  inflam- 
mation in  bis  toe,  in  consequence  of  the  too  near  cutting 
of  a  nail|  which,  from  the  ill  habit  of  his  body  at  thai  time, 
terminated,  .towards  the  beginning  of  November,  in  a  mor- 
tification. The  prog^ss  of  this  disorder  was  arrested  by 
the  copious  use  of  the  Jesuits  bark ;  but  on  the  19th  oif 
that  month,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  end 
to  bis  useful  and  valuable  life  on  the  26th.  His  biogra- 
pher addsy  ^*  It  is  with  uncommon  satisfaction  that  we  find 
it  in  our  power  to  adorn  the  account  of  this  celebrated 
author,  by  adding  the  just  encomium  of  his  domestic  vir- 
tues, an  accompaniment  too  often  wanting,  at  least  with 
truth,  in  the  biography  of  illustrious  characters.  As  a  hus- 
band, father,  master,  companion,  and  friend,  sir  James*s 
life  was  distinguished  ;  and  to  all  these  excellent  qualities, 
that  rare  oue  of  public  spirit,  and  unwearied  attention  to 
the  interest  of  the  state,  were  eminently  conjoined.'* 

Sir  James  had,  by  the  lady  Frances  Steuart,  a  daughter, 
who  died  soon  after  her  birth  ;  and  the  present  sir  James 
Steuart  Denham,  baronet. 

His  *^  Inquiry  into  the  principles  of  Political  CEconomy^ 
was  published  in  1767,  2  vols.  4to.  On  this  work  there 
have  been  considerable  differences  of  opinion,  and  the  au<» 
thor  certainly  has  never  attracted  so  much  attention  as  his 
great  rival  on  the  same  subject,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  has 
been  heard  to  observe  that  he  understood  sir  James*s  sys- 
tem better  from  his  conversation  than  from  his  volnmes. 
The  work  was  republished  in  1805,  along  with  other  pieces 
from  his  pen,  in  6  vols.  8vo.^ 

STEWART  (Matthew),  an  eminent  mathematician, 
and  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart, 
minister  of  Rothsay  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and  was  born  at 
that  place  in  1717.  After  having  finished  his  course  at  the 
grammar  school,  being  intended  by  his  father  for  the 
church,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  was 
entered  there  as  a  student  in  1734.  His  academical  studiea 
were  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  success ;  and  be  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Hutche- 

^  I  lAfe  by  lord  Bnchaa  in  rol.  I.  of  the  Treniactiont  of  the  Society  of  An- 
|[quarie>  of  Scotland  ;~aDd  another  prefixed  to  hit  works. 
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son,  and  Dr.  Simson  the  celebrated  geometrician,  under 
whom  he  made  great  progress  in  that  science. 

Mr.  Htewarf  s  views  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
the  lectures  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  i74l ;  and 
that  his  oiathematical  studies  might  suffer  no  interruption^ 
be  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Simson  to  Mn  MacUufm,  who 
was  then  teaching  with  so  much  success  both  the  geometry 
and  the  philosophy  of  Newton,  and  under  whom  Mr.  Stew- 
art made  that  proficiency  which  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  abilities  of  such  a  pupil,  directed  by  those  of  so  great 
a  master.    But  the  modem  analysis,  even  when  thus  power- 
fully recommended,  was  not  able  to  withdraw  his  attention 
from  the  relish  of  the  ancient  geometry,  which  he  had  im- 
bibed under  Dr.  Simson.     He  still  kept  up  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  this  gentleman,  giving  him  an  account 
of. his  progress,  and  of  his  discoveries  in  geometry,  which 
were  now  both  numerous  and  important,  and  receiving  in 
return  many  curious  communications  with  respect  to  the 
Loci  Pianif  and  the  Porisms  of  Euclid,     Mr.  Stewart  pur- 
sued this  latter  subject  in  a  different,  and  new  direction, 
and  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  those  curious  and  interest- 
ing propositions,  which  were  published,  under  the  title  of 
^  General  Theorems,**  in  1746,  which,  although  given  with- 
out the  demonstrations,  placed  their  discoverer  at  once 
among  the  geometricians  of  the  first  rank.     They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  Porisms,  though  Mr.  Stewart,  careful  not  to 
anticipate  the  discoveries  of  his  friend,  gave  them  only  the 
name  of  Theorems..    While  engaged  in  them,  Mr.  Stewart 
had  entered  into  the  church,  and  become  minister  of  Rose- 
neath.     It  was  in  that  retired  and  romantic  situation,  that 
he  discovered  the  greater  part  of  those  theorems.     In  the 
summer  of  1746,  the  mathematical  chair  in  the  university 
of  Edinburjgh  became  vacant,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Maclau- 
rin.     The  **  General  Theorems'*  had  not  yet  appeared ; 
Mr.  Stewart  was  known  only  to  his  friends ;  and  the  eyes  of 
the  public  were  naturally  turned  on  Mr.  Stirling,  who  then 
•resided  at  Leadhills,  and  who  was  well  known  in  the  mathe- 
matical world.     He  however  declined  appearing  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  vacant  chair;  and  several  others  were  named, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Stewart.     Upon  this  occasion  he 
printed  his  ^  Theorems,*^  which  gave  him  a  decided  supe- 
riority above  all  the  other  candidates.    He  was  accordingly 
elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  September  1747. 
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The  duties  of  this  office  gave  a  turn  somewhat  differeas 
to  bis  matbeinatical  pursuits,  and  led  him  to  think  of  the 
most  simple  and  elegant  means  of  explaining  those  difficult 
propositions,  which  were  hitherto  only  accessible  to  men 
deeply  versed  in  the  modern  analysis.  In  doing  this,  he 
was  pursuing  the  object  which,  of  all  others,  he  most  ar« 
dently  wished  to  obtain,  viz.  the  application  of  geometry 
to  such  problems  as  the  algebraic  calculus  alone  bad  been 
thought  able  to  resolve.  His  solution  of  Kepler^s  problem 
was  the  first  specimen  of  this  kind  which  he  gave  to  the 
world,  and  which,  unlike  all  former  attempts,  was  at  once 
direct  in  iu  method  and  simple  in  its  principles.  This  ap- 
peared in  vol.  II.  of  the  *^  Essays  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,**  for  1756  ;  and  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  same  collection  are  some  other  propositions  by  him, 
which  are  an  extension  of  a  curious  theorem  in  the  fourth 
book  of  Pappus. 

In  the  course  of  prosecuting  bis  plan  of  introducing  into 
the  higher  parts  of  mixed  mathematics,  the  strict  and  sioi* 
pie    form    of   ancient  demonstration,    he  produced   the 
^'  Tracts  Physical  and  Mathematical,**  which  were  pub- 
lished in   1761.     In  the  first  of  these,  Mr.  Stewart  laya 
down  the  doctrine  of  centripetal  forces  in  a  series  of  pro- 
positions demonstrated,    the  quadrature  of  curves  being 
admitted,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  requiring  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  mathematics,  except  the  elements  of 
plane  geometry  and  of  conic  sections.    The  good  order  of 
these  propositions,  added  to  the  clearness  and  'simplicity 
of  the  demonstrations,  renders  this  tract  the  best  elemen- 
tary treatise  of  physical  astronomy  that  is  any  where  to  be 
found.     In  the  three  following  tracts,  his  object  was  to  de- 
termine, by  the  same  method,  the  effect  of  those  forcea 
which  disturb  the  motions  of  a  secoodary  planet :  and  from 
these  he  proposed  to  deduce,  not  only  the  theory  of  the 
moon,  but  a  determination  of  the  sun*s  distance  from  the 
earth.     The  former,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  most  difficult 
subject  to  which  mathematics  have  been  applied.    Jt.mu&t. 
be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  decline  of  Dr.  StewartU 
health,  which   began   soon   after  the  publicatiou  of  the 
**  I'racts*'  did  not  permit  him  to  pursjue  this  investigation. 
In  regard  to  the  distance  of  the  sun,  the  transit  of  Venus, 
which  was  to  happen  in  1761,  had  turned  the  attention  of 
mathemutlcians  to  the  solution  of  this  curiotis  problem; 
but  when  it  was  considered  of  how  delicate  a  nature  the 
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obserTations  were  from  which  that  solution  was  to  be  de- 
duced)  and  to  bow  many  accidents  they  were  exposed,  it 
wa^  natural  that  some  attempts  should  be  made  to  ascer- 
lain  tb€i  dimensions  of  our  system  by  some  method  less 
subject  to  disappointment.  Such  accordingly  was  the  de* 
sign  of  Dr.  Stewart,  and  his  inquiries  into  the  lunar  irre- 
gularities had  furnished  ,bim  with  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing it. 

The  transit  of  Venus  took  place;  the  astronomers  re- 
turned, who  had  viewed  the  curious  phenomenon,  from  the 
most  distant  stations :  and  no  very  (satisfactory  result  was 
obtained  from   a  comparison  of  their  observations.     Dr. 
Stewart  then  resolved  to  apply  the  principles  he  bad  al- 
ready laid  down  ;  and  in  1763  published  his  essay  on  the 
'*  Sun's  Distance,"  where  the  computation  being  actually 
made,  the  parallax  of  the  sufi  was  found  to  be  no  more 
than  6"  9,  and   consequently   his  distance  almost  39875 
semidiameters  of  the  earth,  or  nearly  119  millions  of  miles, 
A  determination  of  the  sun's  distance,  that  so  far  ex- 
ceeded all  former  estimations  of  it,  was  received  with  sur- 
prise, and  the  reasoning  on  which  it  was  founded  was  likely 
to  undergo  a  severe  examination.     But,  even  among  astro- 
nomers, it  was  not  every  one  who  could  judge  in  a  matter 
of  such  difficult  discussion.     Accordingly,  it  was  not  till 
about  five  years  after  the  publication  of  the  sun's  distance, 
that  thefe  appeared  a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  **  Four 
Propositions,''  intended  to  point  out  certain  errors  in  Dr. 
Stewart's  investigation,  which   had  given  a  result  much 
greater  than  the  truth.     From  his  desire  of  simplifying, 
and  of  employing  only  the  geometrical  method  of  reasoning, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  rejecting  quantities, 
'    which  were  considerable  enough  to  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  last  result     An  error  was  thus  introduced,  which,  had 
it  not  been  for  certain  compensations,  would  have  become 
immediately  obvious,  by  giving  the  sun's  distance  near 
three  times  as  great  as  that  which  has  been  mentioned. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet,  referred  to  above,  was  the 
first  who  remarked  the  dangerous  nature  of  these  simplifv- 
cations,  and  who  attempted  to  estimate  the  error  to  which 
they  had  given  rise.  This  author  remarked  what  produced 
the  compensation  above  mentioned,  viz.  the  immense  vari- 
ation of  the  sun's  distance,  which  corresponds  to  a  very 
small  variation  of  the  motion  of  the  moon's  apogee.  And 
it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge  that^  betides  being  just  in 
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the  f6iniB  already  mentionedi  they  are  very  ingeoiouf, 
and  writtea  with  much  modesty  and  good  temper.  The 
author,  who  at  first  concealed  his  name,  but  afterwards 
consented  to  its  being  made  public,  was  Mr.  Dawsoo,  a^^ 
surgeon  at  Sudbury  in  Yorkshire,  and  one  of  the  roost  in* 
genious  mathematicians  and  philosophers  which  this  countiy 
at  that  time  possessed. 

A  second  attack  was  soon  after  this  made  on  the  san*f 
distance,  by  Mr.  Landen ;  but  by  no  means  with  the  same 
good  temper  which  has  been  remarked  in  the  former.     He 
fancied  to  himself  errors  in   Dr.  Stewart^s  iaTestigatioo, 
which  have  no  existence ;  he  exaggerated  those  that  were 
real,  and  seemed  to  triumph  in  the  discovery  of  them  with 
unbecoming  exultatioiv.    The  error  into  which  Dr.  Stewart 
had  fallen,  though  first  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Dawson, 
whose  pamphlet  was  sent  by  Dr.  Hutton  to  Mr.  Landen  as 
soon  as  it  was  printed  (for  Dr.  Hutton  had  the  care  of  the 
edition  of  it)  yet  this  gentleman  extended  his  remarks  upon 
it  to  greater  exactness.     But  Mr.  Landen,  in  the  zeal  of 
correction^  brings  many  other  charges  against  Dr.  Stewart, 
the  greater  part  of  which  seem  to  have  no  good  foundation^ 
Such  are  his  objections  to  the  second  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion, where  Dr.  Stewart  finds  the  relation  between  the  dis- 
turbing force  of  the  sun,  and  the  motion  of  the  apses  of 
the  lunar  orbit.     For  this  part,  instead  .of  being  liable  to 
objection,  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  praise,  since  it  re« 
solves^  by  geometry  alone,  a  problem  which  had  eluded 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  ablest  mathematicians,  even 
when  they  availed  themselves  of  the  utmost  resources  of  the 
integral  calculus.     Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though  he  assumed 
the  disturbing  force  very  near  the  truth,  computee  the 
siotion  of  the  apses  from  thence  only  at  one  half  of  what  it 
really  amounts  to ;  so  that,  had  he  been  required,  like  Dr. 
Stewart,  to  invert  the  problem,  he  would  have  committed 
an  error,  not  merely  of  a  few  thousandth  parts,  as  the 
latter  is  alleged  to  liave'done,  but  would  have  brought  out 
a  result  double  of  the  truth.  fPrihcip.  Math.  lib.  3,  prop.  3.) 
Machin  and  Callendrini,  when  commenting  on  this  part  of 
the  **  Prineipia,"  found  a  like  inconsistency  between  their 
theory  and  observation.    Three  other  celebrated  mathe- 
maticians, Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  and  Euler,  severally  ex- 
perienced the  same  difficulties,  and  were  led  into  an  error 
of  the  same  maguitude.     It  is  true,  that,  on  resuming  their 
Qomputatiojis,  they  found  th(it  they  had  not  carried  their 
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approximations  to  a  sufficient  length,  which  when  th^  had 
at  last  accomplished,  their  results  agreed  exactly  with  ob- 
servation. Mr.  Walmsley  and  Dr.  Stewart  were  the  first 
mathematicians  who,  employing  in  the  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem,  the  one  the  algebraic  calculusi  and  the 
other  the  geometrical  method,  were  led  immediately  to 
the  truth ;  a  circumstance  so  much  for  the  honour  of  both, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  the  business  of 
an  impartial  critic,  while  he  examined  our  author^s  reason^ 
ings,  to  have  remarked  and  to  have  weighed  these  con- 
siderations. 

The  <<  Sun's  Distance"  was  the  last  work  which  Dr. 
Stewart  published ;  and  though  he  lived  to  see  the  animad- 
versions made  on  it,  just  mentioned,  he  declined  entering 
into  any  controversy.  His  disposition  was  far  from  pole- 
mical-; and  he  knew  the  value  of  that  quiet,  which  a  lite- 
mry  man  should  rarely  suffer  his  antagonists  to  interrupt. 
He  used  to  say,  that  the  decision  of  the  point  in  question 
was  now  before  the  public ;  that  if  his  investigation  was 
right,  it  would  never  be  overturned,  and  that  if  it  was 
wrong,  it  ought  not  to  be  defended. 

A  few  months  before  he  published  the  Essay  just  men- 
tioned, he  gave  to  the  world  another  work,  entitled  ^'  Pro«* 
positiones  more  Veterum  demonstratse.*'  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  geometrical  theorems,  mostly  new ;  investigated, 
first  by  an  analysis,  and  afterwards  synthetically  demon- 
strated by  the  inversion  of  the  same  analysis.  This  me^ 
thod  made  an  important  part  in  the  analysis  of , the  ancient 
geometricians ;  but  few  examples  of  it  have  been  preserved 
in  their  writings,  and  those  in  the  **  Propositiones  Geome- 
tries*' are  therefore  the  more  valuable.  His  constant  use 
of  the  geometrical  analysis  had  put  him  in  possession  of 
many  valuable  propositions,  which  did  not  enter  into  the 
plan  of  any  of  the  works  that  have  been  enumerated.  Of 
these,  not  a  few  have  found  a  place  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Simson,  where  they  will  for  ever  remain,  to  mark  the 
friendship  of  these  two  mathematicians,  and  to  evince  the 
esteem  which  Dr.  Simson  entertained  for  the  abilities  of 
hia  pupil.  ' 

'  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  '*  Sun^s  Distance,"  Dr. 
Stewart's  health  began  to  decline,  and  the  duties  of  hit 
office  became  burdensome  to  him.  lu  1 772  he  retired  to 
the  country,  where  he  afterwards  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  and  never  resumed  his  labours  in  the  university. 
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He  itat,  however^  to  fortunate  as  to  have  a  son  to  wboaip 
though  very  young,  he  could  commit  the  care  of  ihem 
with  the  greatest  confidence.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  har- 
ing  begun  to  give  lectures  for  bis  father  from  the  period 
above  mentioned,  was  elected  joint  professor  with  him  ia 
1775,  and  gave  an  early  specimen  of  those  abilities  which 
are  now  so  universally  known. 

After  mathematical  studies  (on  account  of  the  bad  state 
of  health  into  which  Dr.  Stewart  was  falling)  had  ceased  to 
be  his  business,  they  continued  to  be  his  amusement 
The  analogy  between  the  circle  and  hyperbola  had  beea 
an  early  object  of  his  admiration.  The  extensive  views 
which  that  analogy  is  continually  opening ;  the  alternate 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  resemblance  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  dissimilitude,  make  it  an  object  that  astonishes 
the  experienced,  as  well  as  the  young  geometrician*  To 
the  consideration  of  this  analogy  therefore  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Stewart  very  naturally  returned,  when  disengaged  from 
jOther  speculations.  His  usual  success  still  attended  bis 
investigations;  and  he  has  left  among  bis  papere  some 
curious  approximations  to  the  areas,  both  of  the  circle  and 
hyperbola.  For  some  years  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  his 
health  scarcely  allowed  him  to  prosecute  study  even  as  au 
amusement.  He  died  the  23d  of  January  17S5,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight. 

The  habits  of  study,  in  a  man  of  original  genius,  are 
objects  of  curiosity,  and  deserve  to  be  remembered.  Con* 
cerning  those  of  Dr.  Stewart,  his  writings  have  made  it 
unnecessary  to  remark,  that  from  his  youth  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  most  intense  and  continued  application. 
In  consequence  of  this  application,  added  to  the  natural 
vigour  of  his  mind,  be  reuined  the  memory  of  his  disco- 
veries in  a  manner  that  will  hardly  be  believed.  He  sel- 
dom wrote  down  any  of  his  investigations,  till  it  became 
necessary  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  publication.  When 
he  discovered  any  proposition,  he  would  set  down  the 
enunciation  with  great  accuracy,  and  on  the  same  piece  of 
paper  would  construct  very  neatly  the  figure  to  which  it 
referred.  To  these  he  trusted  for  recalling  to  his  mind,  at 
any  future  period,  the  demonstration,  or  the  analysis,  how- 
ever complicated  it  might  be.  Experience  bad  taught  him 
that  he  might  place  this  confidence  in  himself  without  any 
danger  of  disappointment ;  and  for  this  singular  power  he 
was  probably  more  indebted  to  the  activity  of  his  invention, 
than  to  the  u^eve  tenaciousness  of  his  memory. 
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Though  Dr.  Stewart  was  extremely  studious,  he  read  but 
few  books,  and  thus  verified  the  observation  of  D'Alembert, 
that,  ot'  all  the  men  of  letters^  mathematicians  read  lea>t  of 
the  writings  of  one  another.  Our  .author's  own  investiga- 
tions occupied  him  sufficiently ;  and  indeed  the  world 
would  have  had  reason  to  regret  the  misappliration  of  his 
talents,  had  he  employed,  in  the  mere  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, that  time  which  he  could  dedicate  to  works  of  in- 
vention. 

It  was  Dr.  Stewart^s  custom  to  spend  the  summer  at  a 
delightful  retreat  in  Ayrshire,  where,  after  the  academical 
labours  of  the  winter  were  ended,  he  found  the  leisure  ne* 
cessary  for  the  prosecution  of  his  researches.     In  his  way 
thither  he  often  made  a  visit  to  Dr.  Simson   of  Glasgow, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  from  his  youth  in  the  most  cordial 
and  uninterrupted  friendship.     It  was  pleasing  to  observe, 
in  these  two  excellent  mathematicians,  the  most  perfect 
esteem  and  affection  for  each  other,  and  the  most  entire 
absence  of  jealousy,  though  no  two  men  ever  trod  ipore 
nearly  in  the  same  path.     The  similitude  of  their  pursuits 
served  only  to  endear  them  to  each  other,  as  it  will  ever  do 
with  men  superior  to  envy.     Their  sentiments  and  views 
of  the  science  they  cultivated,  were  nearly  the  same ;  they 
were  both  profound  geometricians  ;  they  equally  admired 
the  ancient  mathematicians,  and  were  equally  versed  in 
their  methods  of  investigation  ;  and  they  were  both  appre- 
hensive that  the  beauty  of  their  favourite  science  would  be 
forgotten,  for  the  less  elegant  methods  of  algebraic  com- 
putation.    This  innovation  they  endeavoured  to  oppose; 
the  one,  by  reviving  those  books  of  the  ancient  geometry 
which  were  lost ;  the  other,  by  extending  that  geometry 
to  the  most  difficult  inquiries  of  the  moderns.    Dr.  Stewart, 
in  particular,  bad  remarked  the  intricacies,  in  which  many 
of  the  greatest  of  the  modern  mathematicians  had  involved 
themselves  in  the  application  of  the  calculus,  which  a  little 
attention  to  the  ancient  geometry  would  certainly  have  en- 
abled them  to  avoid.     He  had  observed  too  the  elegant 
synthetical  demonstrations  that,  on  many  occasions,  may 
be  given  of  the  most  difficult  propositions,  investigated  by 
the  inverse  method  of  fluxions.     These  circumstances  had 
perhaps  made  a  stronger  impression  than  they  ought,  on  a 
mind  already  filled  with  admiration  of  the  ancient  geo- 
metry, and  produced  too  unfs^vourable  an  opinion  of  the. 
modern  analysis.     But  if  it  be  confessed  that  Dr.  Stewart 
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imud  iu  any  respect  too  higbi  the  merit  of  the  former  of 
these  scienceS|  ibis  may  well  be  excased  id  tbe  man  wbou 
it  had  conducted  to  tbe  discovery  of  tbe  General  Theorems, 
to  the  solution  of  Kepler*s  Problemi  and  to  an  accurate  de« 
termination  of  the  Sun's  disturbing  force  His  great  mo-* 
desty  made  him  ascribe  to  tbe  method  be  used  that  success 
which  he  owed  to  his  own  abilities.  * 

STIFELS,  or  STIFELIUS  (Michael),  a  protestaot  mi. 
nister,  and  very  skilful  mathematician,  was  born  at  Eslio. 
gen,  a  town  in  Germany  ;  and  died  atJenaio  Tburingia, 
in  1567,  at  fifty*eigbt  years  of  age,  according  to  Vossios, 
but  some  others  say  eighty.  Stifels  was  one  of  the  best 
mathematicians  of  his  time.  He  published,  in  the  German 
language,  a  treatise  on  algebra,  and  another  on  the  calen- 
dar or  ecclesiastical  computation.  But  bis  chief  work  b 
the  ^  Arithmetica  Integra,*'  a  complete  and  excellent  trea«- 
tise,  in  Latin,  on  Arithinetic  and  Algebra,  printed  in  4to, 
at  Norimberg,  1 544.  In  this  work  there  are  a  number  of 
ingenious  inventions,  both  in  common  arithmetic,  and  io 
algebra,  and  many  curious  things,  some  of  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  a  much  later  date,  such  as  tbe  triangular 
table  for  constructing  progressional  and  figurate  numbers^ 
logarithmsy  &c.  Stifels  was  a  zealous,  but  weak  disciple 
of  Luther,  and  took  it  into  his  head  to  become  a  prophet. 
He  predicted  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  happen  on  a 
certain  day  in  1553,  by  which  he  terrified  many  people, 
but  lived  to  see  its  fallacy,  and  to  experience  tbe  resent* 
ment  of  those  whom  he  had  deluded.  * 
.  STILL  (John),  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  born  in 
1543,  and  was  the  son  of  William  Still,  of  Grantham  in 
Lincolnshire.  He  was  admitted  at  Christ^s  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1570  he 
was  Margaret  professor  at  Cambridge ;  in  i  57 1  became  rec* 
tor  of  Hadieigh,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  archdeacon 
of  Sudbury,  and  in  1573  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of 
Eastmarham,  in  Yorkshire.  I&  was  also  elected  master  of 
St  John's  in.  1574,  and  of  Trinity  college  in  1577.  1a 
1588  he  was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation,  by  tbe 
recommendation  of  dean  Nowell,  and  preached  the  Latin 
sermon.  Two  years  after  tbe  death  of  bishop  Godwin,  be 
^as  appointed  to  the  vacant  see  of  Bath  and  WdU,  in 

^  By  Mr.  Ptayfair,  to  rol.  I.  of  tbe  Ediobargh  Philosophicat  TrantactiOQf.^ 
RaUoB^t  OicUonarf.  f  Gen.  Diet— HutCon*f  Oict— MomH. 
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which  be  continued  till  his  decease,  which  happened  Feb. 
S€f  1607.  Sir  John  Harrington  describes  bim  as  a  man 
'*  to  whom  he  never  came,  but  he  grew  ipore  religious ; 
from  whom  he  liever  went,  but  he  parted  better  instructed.'* 
Archbishop  Parker  had  a  hi{^h  opinion  of  him,  and  not  only 
gave  him  a  prebend  of  Westminster^  but  recommended 
him  very  strongly  to  be  appointed  dean  of  Norwich,  in 
which,  however,  he  did  not  succeed.  He  had  been  one 
of  his  grace's  chaplains.  The  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells 
having  been  in  his  time  enriched  by  some  lead  mines  in 
llendip  hiils,  he  is  said  to  have  left  a  considerable  fortune 
to  his  family,  and  endowed  an  alms-house  in  the  city  of 
Wells. 

The  historians  bf  the  dramia  are  of  opinion,  that  in  his 
younger  days  he  was  the  author  of  an  old  play  called 
*^  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  1 575,  4to.  From  the  books  of 
the  stationers'  company,  it  might  seem  as  though  it  had 
been  composed  some  years  before  publication.  It  was  re-« 
published  among  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  and  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare. ' 

STILLINGFLEET  (Edward),  one  of  the  most  learned 
prelates  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  seventh  son 
of  Samuel  Stillingfleet,  gent,  descended  from  the  ancient 
family  of  the  StillingBeets  of  Stillingfleet,  about  four  miles 
from  York.  His  mother  was  Susanna,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Norris,  of  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  gent.  He  was 
born  at  Cranbourne  in  Dorsetshire,  April  17,  1635,  and 
educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  that  place  by  Mr.  Tho« 
mas  Garden,  a  man  of  eminence  in  his  profession.  He 
continued  at  this  school  until,  being  intended  for  the  uni« 
versitpr,  he  was  removed  to  Ringwood  in  Hampshire,  that 
he  might  have  a  chance  for  one  of  Ly nne's  exhibitions,  who 
was  the  founder  of  that  school. 

Having  succeeded  in  this,  he  was  entered  in  Michaelmas 
1648,  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  November  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  the  house, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  It  may  readily 
be  believed  that  his  application  and  progress  in  his  studies 
were  of  no  common  kind,  as  he  was  so  soon  to  give  public 
proofs  of  both.  He  took  hit  bachelor's  degree  in  1652, 
and  was  now  so  much  esteemed  by  his  society,  that  at  the 

•  AUi.  Ox.  ^L  I.— HanriDfftoo't  Brief  View.— FuH^rU  Wortbie*.— Strypc'i 
Parker,  R.  432  [451]  510.— Sfrype'i  Whilgift,  p.  70,  76,  282,  399.— P«5k»» 
Oetidersta.— Chortoo'f  Life  of  Novell. 
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rery  next  election  be  was  chosen  into  a  fellowship,  and 
admitted  March  31,  1653.  While  bachelor,  he  was  ap. 
pointed  tripos,  and  was  much  applauded  for  his  speech  on 
that  occasion,  which  was  **  witty  and  iuoflfensive,*'  a  cha- 
racter not  often  given  to  those  compositions. 

About  16^4  he  left  the  university  to  accept  the  invita* 
tion  of  sir  Roger  Burgoyne,  who  wished  him  to  reside  with 
him  at  bi^  seat  at  Wrozhall,  in  Warwickshire.  He  had 
been  recommended  by  Dr.  Paman,  one  of  the  fellows  of  his 
college,  but  in  what  capacity,  whether  as  chaplain  or  com- 
panion, does  not  appear.  Sir  Roger  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  learning,  and  became  afterwards  a  very  kind  friend 
and  patron  to  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  yet  parted  with  him.  very 
readily  next  year,  when  he  was  invited  to  Nottingham  to 
be  tutor  to  the  hon.  Francis  Pi^rrepoint,  esq  brother  to  the 
marquis  of  Dorchester.  In  165.6  he  completed  his  osaster's 
degree,  and  the  following  year  left  Nottingham,  and  went 
again  to  Wroxhall,  where  his  patron,  sir  Roger  fiui^oyne^ 
presented  him  to  the  living  of  Sutton,  in  Bedfordshire. 
Before  institution  he  received  orders  at  the  haods  of  Dr. 
Brownrig,  the  ejected  bishop  of  Exeter. 

While  at  Nottingham,  as  tutor  to  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  h^ 
composed  his  first  publication,  and  printed  it  in  1659,  tin* 
der  the  title  of  "  Irenicum,  a  weapon-salve  for  the  churches 
wounds,  or  the  divine  right  of  particular  forms  of  church- 
government  discussed. and  examined  according  to  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  law  of  nature ;  the  positive  laws  of  God ;  the 
practice  of  the  apostles ;  and  the  primitive  church  ;  and  the 
judgment  of  reformed  divines,  whereby  a  foundation  is 
laid  for  the  church's  peace,  and  the  accommodation  of  our 
present  diflferences."  As  this  was  an  attempt  to  promote 
the  return  of  the  non- conformists  to  the  church,  and  con- 
sequently implied  some  concessions  which  were  irrecoh* 
eilable  with  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  for  which  the 
adherents  of  the  church  contended,  and  yet  not  enough  to 
please  either  presbyterians  or  independents,  the  author 
had  not  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  full  credit  even  for 
his  intentions;  and  upon  more  mature  consideration,  he 
himself  thought  his  labour  in  vain,  and  did  not  scruple 
afterwards  to  say  of  his  work,  that  <^  there  are  many  things 
in  it,  which,  ^  if  be  were  to  write  again,  he  would  not  say ; 
some,  which  shew  his  youth,  and  want  of  due  considera- 
tion ;  others,  which  he  yielded  too  far,  in  hopes  of  gain- 
ing the  dissenting  parties  to  the  church  of  England.*'     In 
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1662  be  reprinted  this  work;  with  the  addition  of  a  dis- 
course ^*  concerning  the  power  of  Excommunication  in  a 
Christian  Church  :*'  in  which  he  attempts  to  provci  that 
**  the  church  is  a  distinct  society  from  the  state^  and  has 
divers  rights  and  privileges  of  its  own,  particularly  that  it 
has  a  power  of  censuring  offenders,  resulting  from  its  con- 
stitution as  a  Christian  society ;  and  that  these  rights  of 
the  church  cannot  be  alienated  to  the  state,  after  their 
being  united,  in  a  Christian  country.** 

Whatever  dtfference  of  opinion  there  was  respecting 
some  of  the  positions  laid  down  in  this  work,  there  was 
one  point  in  which  all  agreed,  that  it  exhibited  a  fund  of 
learning,  and  an  extent  of  reading  and  research  far  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected  in  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  was,  as  we  shall  soon  find,  mistaken 
for  the  production  of  a  man  of  full  years  and  established 
fame. 

At  Sutton,  while  he  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  diligent 
and  faithful  pastor,  he  adhered  closely  to  his  studies,  and 
in  1662,  produced  his  *^  Origines  Sacrie;  or  a  rational  ac- 
count of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  to  the  truth  and  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  matters  therein  contained,** 
4to.  The  highest  compliment  paid  him  in  consequence  of 
this  very  learned  work,  was  at  a  visitation,  when  bishop 
Sanderson,  his  diocesan,  hearing  hit  name  called  over, 
asked  him  if  he  was  any  relation  to  the  great  Stillingfleer, 
author  of  the  Origines  Sacrse?  When  modestlv  informed, 
that  he  was  the  very  man,  the  bishop  welcomed  him  with 
great  cordiality,  and  said,  that  *'  be  expected  rather  to 
have  seen  one  as  considerable  for  bis  years  as  he  had  al- 
ready shewn  himself  for  his  learning.**  -  This  work  has 
indeed  been  always  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  de- 
fences of  revealed  religion  that  had  then  appeared  in  any 
language.  It  was  republished  by  Dr.  Bentley  in  1709, 
with  **  Part  of  another  book  upon  the  same  subject,  writ- 
ten in  1697,  from  the  author*s  own  manuscript,*^  folio. 
'Bishop  Sanderson,  as  a  special  mark  of  his  respect,  granted 
the  author  a  licence  to  preach  throughout  his  diocese ;  and 
Henchman,  bishop  of  London,  conceived  so  high  an  opi- 
nion of  his  ulents,  that  he  employed  him  to  write  a  vindi- 
cation of  archbishop  Laud*s  conference  with  Fisher,  the 
Jesuit.  Laud's  conference  had  been  attacked  in  a  publi- 
cation entitled  *^  Labyrintbus  Cantuariensis,  or,  Dr.  Laud*t 
Labyrinth,  by  T.  C.**  said  to  have  been  printed  at 

Vol.  XXVIII.  E  b 
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in  16^89  but  which  did  not  appear  till  1663«  Sullingfle^'a 
answer  was  entitled  ^*  A  rational  account  of  the  grounds  of 
the  Protestant  Religion ;  being  a  vindication  of  the  lord 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  relation  of  a  conference,'*  &c« 
Lond.  1664^  fol.  Such  was  his  readiness  in  conaposiiioo, 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  sent  to  the  press  six  or  sevet 
riieets  a  week  of  this  volume,  which  Dr.  Tillotson  said  hf 
'<  found  in  every  part  answerable  to  its  title,  a  raiimml  ac« 
count." 

The  country  was  now  no  longer  thought  a  proper  field 
for  the  exertions  of  one  who  h^  already  shown  himself  s^ 
able  a  champion  for  his  church  and  nation.  His  first  ad* 
vance  to  London  was  in  consequence  of  his  being  appointed 
preacher  to  the  Rolls  chapel^  by  sir  Harbottle  Grimston ; 
and  in  Jan.  1665  be  was  presented  by  Thomas,  earl  of 
Southampton,  to  the  lifiag  of  St  Andrew's,  Holbom. 
With  this  he  kept  his  preachership  at  the  Roils,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  cburcii, 
which  procured  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  manjr 
eminent  men  in  the  law,  particularly  sir  Matthew  Hale^ 
imd  lord  chief  justice  Vaughan.  Nor  were  bis  discourses 
less  adapted  to  the  common  understanding.  The  eminent 
non-conforpiisty  Matthew  Henry,  was  often  bis  auditor  and 
admirer. 

In  February  1667,  be  was  coUa^d  by  bishop  Hencbmae 
to  the  prebend  of  Islington,  in  the  church  of  Sl  Paul's. 
Having  in  1663  taken  bis  degree  of  B.  D.  be  commenced 
D.  D.  in  1668,  at  which  time  he  kept  the  public  act  with 
great  applause.  He  <wa8  also  king's  chaplfdn  *,  and  ia 
1670  his  majesty  bestowed  on  him  the  place  of  canon  re* 
sidentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  In  Oct.  1672  he  exchanged  bis 
prebend  of  Islington  for  that  of  Newington,  in  the  same 
church.    These  preferments  were  succeeded^  in  1677,  by 


*  While  chffilain  to  the  king,  Charies 
11.  hk  OMJeity  atkcd  him,  '<Hov  it 
came  «boQt,  th«t  be  elw^sri  reed  bit 
termoDi  before  bioii  when,  be  was  in- 
femed,  be  elweyt  preached  without 
book  elsewhera  ?»  He  told  the  king, 
that « the  awe  of  to  Dobl^  an  audience, 
where  he  taw  noUiing  that  was  not 
greatly  superior  to  bin ;  .but  chiefly, 
the  seeing  before  him  so  neat  nnd  wise 
a  prince,  made  him  afraid  to  trust 
biosseir.''  With  Uiis  answer,  which, 
however,  bfceme  th^  conrtsar  latber 
than  t^  divine,  afid  we  tni«t  ha^  hecn 


heightened  in  the  relation,  the.  king  was 
TOry  well  contented.  ^'Bat  pray.* 
says  StiUiogfleet,  •«  will  |ioor  wgeHf 
give  me  leave  to  ask  yon  a  queattoa 
too  ?  Why  yon  read  your  speecbet , 
when  you  can  have  none  of  the  asme 
reasons  ?**  *<  Why  trnly,  doctor,"  aayf 
the  kiogi  "your  quention  is  a  very 
pertinent  one,  and  so  will  be  my  an- 
swer. I  have  askad  tbf  m  so  oftea  esd 
for  so  much  money,  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  look  thenl  in  tlie  fboo.**  Richard- 
a«iiaBa,p.iBiI» 
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the  archdeaconry  of  London,  and  in  Jan.  1678,  by  the 

.  deanry  of  St.  Paul'd. 

To  all  these  he  had  recommended  himself  by  the  ability 
with  which  he  carried  on  controversies  with  various  enefnies 
to  the  established  religion.  In  1669  he  bad  published 
some  sermons^  one  of  which,  <*  on  the  reason  crif  Christ's 
suffering  for  us/'  involved  biiQ  in  a  controversy  with  the 
Socinians,  and  be  was  engaged  soon  after  in  other  contro- 
Tersies  with  the  popish  writers,  with  the  deists,  and  with 
the  separatists.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  give  the.  titles 
of  the  pamphlets  he  wrote  against  all  these  parties,  as  tbejr 
are  now  tb  be  found  in  the  edition  of  his  collected  works. 
Soccessful  as  be  was  against  these  opponents,  and  few 
writers  in  his  time  were  more  so,  be  was  not  a  lover  of  con* 

.  sroversy,  and  seldom  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  engage 
in  it,  but  in  consequence  of  sucb  provocation  as  he  thought 
it  woold  have  been  a  desertion  of  his  post,  if  he  bad  ne- 
glected to  notice. 

About  1679  Dr.  Stillingfleet  turned  his  thoogbts  to  a 
subject  apparently  foreign  to  his  usual  pursuits,  but  in 
which  he  displayed  equal  ability.  This  was  the  question 
as  to  the  right  of  bishops  to  vote  in  capital  cases,  and  was 
occasioned  by  the  proseoution  of  Thomas  Osborne,  earl  of 
Danby.  Among  others  who  contested  that  right,  was  Den- 
2il  lord  Holies,  who  published  **  A  Letter  shewing  that 
bishops  are  not  to  be  judges  in  parliament  in  cases  ca- 
pital," 1679,  4to.  In  answer  to  this.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  pub-i 
Ushed  '^  The  grand  question  concerning  the  bishop's  right 
to  vote  in  parliament  in  cases  capital,  stated  and  argued 
from  the  parliament  rolls  and  the  history  of  former  times^ 
with  an  inquiry  into  their  peerage,  and  the  three  estates, 
in  parliament."  Bishop  Burnet  observes  that  in  this  Stil- 
lingfleet gave  a  proof  of  his  being  able  to  make  himself 
master  of  any  argument  which  he  undertone,  and  disco^ 
vered  more  skill  and  exactness  in  judging  this  matter  than 
all  who  had  gQue  before  him.  Burnet  adds  that  in  ibe 
opinion  of  all  impartial  men  be  put  an  end  to  the  coti- 
tnoversy. 

In  1685,  he  published  bis  <<  Origines  Brvtamticie,"  or 
the  antiiJUities  of  British  Churches,  a  work  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  in  which  he  displayed  a  knowledge  of  antiquities, 
both  oivil  and  ecdesiaslical,  -which  would  almost  induce 
the  reader  to  tbink  tbey  had  been  the  study  of  his  whole 
life.    Jost  before  the  revolution,  be  was  summoned  to  ap« 
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pear  before  king  Jaines*s  ecclesiastical  comiiiissioQ»bat  bad 
the  courage,  io  that  critical  time,  to  draw  up  a  dtscoarse 
on  the  illegality  of  that  commissioo,  which  was  published 
in  1689. 

Besides  his  other  preferments,  Dr.  Stillingfleet  was  ca« 
non  of  the  twelfth  stall  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and 
prolocutor  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation  for  many  yean, 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  11.  At  the  revolu- 
tion he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  and 
consecrated  Oct  13,  16S9,  and  in  this  station  conducted 
himself  in  a  very  ezemplarF  manner,  and  delivered  some 
excellent  charges  to  his  clergy,  which  were  afterwards 
published  amotig  his  **  Ecclesiastical  Cases.**  In  the  House 
of  Lords  he  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  much  advantage ;  but 
two  only  of  bis  speeches  are  upon  record,  one  on  the  case 
of  visitation  of  colleges,  occasioned  by  a  dispute  between 
Dr.  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Exeter,  as  visitor  of  Exeter  col- 
lege, and  Dr.  Bury,  the  rector  of  that  college;  and  the 
other  on  the  case  of  commendams. 

Soon  after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  he  wat 
appointed  one  of  the  .commissioners  for  reviewing  the 
liturgy,  and  his  opinion  was  highly  valued  by  his  brethren. 
The  last  controversy  in  which  he  had  any  concern,  was 
with  the  celebrated  Locke,  who,  having  laid  down  some 
principles  in  his  '*  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,**  which 
seemed  to  the  bishop  to  strike  at  the  mysteries  of  revealed 
religion,  fell  on  that  account  under  his  lordship's  cognizance. 
Although  Dr.  Stillingfleet  had  always  had  the  reputation  of 
eoming  off  with  triumph  in  all  bis  controversies,  in  this  he 
was  supposed  to  be  not  successful ;  and  some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  conjecture,  that  being  pressed  with  clearer  and 
closer  reasoning  by  Locke,  than. he  had  been  accustomed 
to  from  bis  other  adversaries,  it  created  in  him  a  chagrin 
which  shortened  his  life.    There  is,  however,  no  occasion 
for  a  supposition  so  extravagant.     He  had  been  subject  to 
the  gout  near  twenty  years,  and  it  having  fixed  in  hia 
stomach,  proved  fatal  to  him.     He  died  at  his  house  in 
Park-street,  Westminster,  March  S7,  1699.    His  biogra- 
pher describes  his  person  as  tall,  graceful,  and  well-pro- 
portioned;    his  countenance  comely,    fresh,   and  awful. 
*'  His  apprehension  was  quick  and  sagacious,  his  judgment 
exact  and  profound,  and  his  memory  very  tenacious :  so 
that,  considering  how  intensely  he  studied,  and  hpw.  be 
read  every  thing,  it  is  euy  to  imagine  him,  what  he  really 
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wu,  one  of  the  most  universal  scholars  that  ever  lived." 
His  body  was  carried  for  interment  to  Worcester  cathedral, 
after  which  an  elegant  monument  was  erected  over  him, 
with  an  inscription  written  by  Dr.  Bentley,  who  had  been 
his  chaplain.  This  gives  a  noble  and  yet  just  idea  of  the 
roan,  and  affords  good  authority  for  many  particulars  re* 
corded  of  his  life. 

His  writings  were  all  collected,  and  reprinted  in  1710, 
in  6  vols,  folio.  The  first  contains,  1.  '*  Fifty  Sermons, 
preached  on  several  occasions^*'  with  the  author's  life.  The 
second,  2.  "  Origines  Sacr©.*'  3.  "  Letter  to  a  Deist,*' 
written,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  a  pHrtictiiar  penion,  who  owned  the  Being  and  Provi- 
dence of  God,  but  expressed  a  mean  esteem  of  the  scrip- 
tures  and  the  Christian  religion.  4.  **  Irenicum  :  the  Un- 
reasonableness of  Separation,  or  an  Impartial  account  of 
the  history,  natAre,  and  pleas  of  the  present  Separation 
from  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England."  The 
third  volume  contains,  5.  **  Origines  Britannics,  or  the 
Antiquitiesof  the  British  Churches;'*  6.  ** Two  Discourses 
concerning  the  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Satisfaction,  against 
the  Socinians.'*  7.  **  Vjndication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,'*  in  which  he  animadverts  upon  some  passages  in 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay.  8.  **  Answers  to  two  Letters,"  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Locke.  9,  *^  Ecclesiastical  cases  relating  to 
the  duties  and  rights  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,"  a  charge* 
10.  ^  Concerning  Bonds  of  resignation  of  Benefices."  11. 
'*  The  Foundation  of  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  as  it 
regards  the  legal  supremacy."  12.  *'  The  grand  question 
concerning  the  Bishops*  right  to  vote  in  Parliament  in 
cases  capital.'^  13.  <*  Two  speeches  in  Parliament'*  14. 
''  Of  the  true  Antiquity  of  London.**  15.  **  Concerning 
the  Unreasonableness  of  a  new  Separation,  on  account  of 
the  oaths  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary."  16.  <*  A 
Vindication  of  their  Majesties  authorities  to  fill  the  sees  of 
deprived  Bishops."  17.  <*  An  Answer  to  the  Paper  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Ashton,  at  bis  execution,  to  sir  Francis 
Child,  Sheriff  of  London,  with  the  Paper  itself."  The 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  contain,  18.  Pieces  writ- 
ten against  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  controversy  with 
Cressy,  Sargeaot,  and  other  Popish  advocates. 

**  When  1  was  a  young  man,"  says  the  present  venera« 
ble  bishop  of  Llandaff,  <*  I  had  formed  a  mean  opinion  of 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  bishop  Stillingfleet,  from  read* 
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ing  Mr.  Lookers  Letter  and  two  replies  to  him ;  but  a  bet« 
ter  acquaintance  with  the  bishop^s  works  has  convinced  me 
that  my  opinion  was  ill-founded.  Though  no  match  for  Mr. 
IxMske  in  strength  and  acuteness  of  argument,  yet  his 
*  Origines  Sacrs/  and  oUier  works,  show  him  to  biCVe  been 
sot  merely  a  searcher  into  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  but  a 
sound  divine  and  a  good  reasoner/'  This  confession  from 
one,  perhaps  a  little  more  laiitudinarian  than  our  author 
in  some  important  points,  has  probably  contributed  to  re- 
vive an  attention  to  StilUngfleet*s  works,  which  have  ac- 
cordingly risen  very  highly  in  value.  Indeed  if  we  con- 
aider  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  and  wrote 
with  acknowledged  skill  and  with  elegance  of  style,  and 
the  early  fame  he  acquired  and  uniformly  preserved,  it  will 
not  be  thought  too  much  to  rank  him  in  the  first  class  of 
learned  men  of  the  seventeenth  century.  While  he  was 
rector  of  Sutton,  he  married  a  daughter  of  William  Do- 
byns,  a  Gloucestershire  gentleman,  who  lived  not  long 
with  him ;  yet  had  two  daughters  who  died  in  their  iofaocj, 
and  one  son.  Dr.  Edward  Stillingfieet,  afterwards  rector 
of  Wood-Norton  in  Norfolk.  Then  he  married  a  daughter 
ef  sir  Nicholas  Pedley  of  Huntingdon,  serjeant  at  law, 
who  lived  with  him  almost  all  his  life^  and  brought  him 
seven  children,  of  whom  two  only  survived  him;  James 
rector  of  Hartlebory  and  canon  of  Windsor,  and  Anne, 
married  afterwards  to  Humphrey  Tyshe,  of  Gray's- Inn, 
esq.     His  grandson  is  the  subject  of  the  next  article.^ 

STILLINGFLEET  (Benjamin),  grandson  to  the  pre^ 
ceding,  and  an  eminent  naturalist  and  poet,  was  the  son  of 
£dward  Stillingfieet,  who  was  first  a  physician,  but  after** 
wards  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  died  in  1708.  Hit 
only  SOB,  Benjamin,  was  born  in  1702,  and  educated  at 
Norwich  school^  where  he  made  a  considerable  proficiency 
in  classical  literature.  In  1720  he  entered  as  a  substsar  at 
Trinity-college,  Cambridge^  where,  while  he  improved  hii 
classical  knowledge,  he  attached  himself  with  success  to 
mathematical  studies.  On  May  3,  1723,  he  was  admttied 
a  scholar,  and  the  same  year  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
Soon  after  this  he  left  the  university,  and  in  1734  lived  in 
the  family  of  Ashe  Windham,  esq«  of  Felbrig,  as  preceptor 
to  William,  his  only  son,  then  about  sevea  years  old.    In 
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the  beginning  of  1726,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  in 
hopes  of  succeeding  to  a  fellowship,  there  being  then  four 
vmcancies.  But  in  this  he  was  disappoiirted,  ^<  by  the  in* 
flaence,  it  is  said,  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who  has  been  accused 
of  repaying  with  this  instance  of  ingratitude  the  obligations 
lie  had  received  from  the  father  of  the  unprotected  csndi- 
date."  Although^  we  are  unwiHing  to  credit  so  serious  a 
charge,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Stillingfleet  considered  it  as 
just,  and  ^<  seldom  afterwards  omitted  an  opportunity  of 
testifying  his  resentment  against  Bentley,"  a  circunsCanoe 
which  we  are  sorry  lo  hear,  eren  if  the  charge  had  beeil 
prored. 

After  this  failure,  be  attached  himself  wholly  to  bis  pM* 
iron  Mr.  Windham,  and  at  the  mansion  of  Felbrig  passed 
the  next  fourteen  years  of  his  Hfe,  **  beloted  and  respeeted 
by  all  who,  visited  or  were  connected  with  the  family." 
While  he  was. ^*  employed  in  the  grateful  task  of  instruct- 
ing a  youth  of  superior  talents  and  amiable  disposition,^ 
he  was  insensibly  led  into  a  tender  attachment,  in  which  h^ 
was  not  successful.  The  lady  was  a  Miss  Anne  Barnes : 
who,  with  the  inexperience  of  youth,  and  the  thoughtless 
gaiety  of  a  volatile  temper,  encouraged  his  addresses ;  and 
he  passed  several  years  in  her  society,  in  the  ardent  hope 
that  a  favourable  change  in  his  circumstances  at  no  distant 
period  would  unite  him  with  the  object  of  his  first  and  last-' 
ing  passion.  But  after  ten  years,  the  prudence  of  the  lady 
outweighed  her  affection^  As  she  was  herself  without  for- 
tune, and  Mr.  Stillingfleet  vritfaout  any  means  of  establish- 
ing himself  in  life,  she  listened  to  an  advantageous  offer, 
and  soon  afterwards  espoused  a  richer  and  more  fortonattf 
rival. 

It  appears  that  this  disappointment  made  a  deep  iwf^ 
pression ;  and  his  biographer  has  given  us  some  line* 
ag(«inst  woman,  which,  m  he  justly  observes,  shew  how 
SHiguish  and  disappointment  could  change  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  so  mild  and  amiable,  so  fbnd  of  domestic  life,  an«t 
•o  respectfully  attached  to  the  fair  sex.  The  lines  (for 
which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  edition  of  bfs  works  lately 
published)  are  certainly  severe;  but  allowance  muse  be 
iBade  for  the  immediate  provocation. 

Soon  after  this  disappointment,  in  1737,  he  accoow 
panied  his  pupil,  Mr.  Windham,  to  the  Continent.  The 
events  of  this  tour,  and  the  connexions  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  fixed  the  f uiuse  oe«ese,  and  f (mned  the  happinesa  of 
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bis  life.  Mr.  Cozens  account  of  it  is  bigdly  amating^  mad 
introduces  us  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  persons,  novr^ 
or  lately,  dibtinguisbed  in  the  political  or  literary  world. 
One  of  tbe  results  of  this  tour  was,  *^  A  Letter  from  an 
Englisb  Gentleman  to  Mr.  Arlaud,  a  celebrated  painter  at 
Geneva,  giving  an  account  of  the  Glacieres,  or  Ice  Alps 
of  Savoy,  written  in  tbe  year  1741.**  Tbis  was  written 
chiefly  by  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr«  Price  (of  Foxley  ia 
Herefordshire),  with  tbe  assistance  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  and 
illustrated  with  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Price.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  tbe  first  travellers  who  penetrated  into  these 
Alpine  recesses.  In  1743  Mr.  Stillingfleet  returned  with 
bis  pupil  to  England.  His  pupiPs  father  gave  Mr.  Stilling- 
fleet an  annuity  of  100^  which  for  some  time  was  bis  prin« 
cipal  support.  He  now  resided  partly  in  London  and 
partly  with  some  friends  in  tbe  country;  and  bis  leisure 
hours  were  dedicated  to  literary  pursuits,  some  of  which 
Mr.  Coxe  has  specified,  particularly  an  edition  of  Milton, 
illustrated  by  notes,  in  which  be  had  made  considerable 
progress  when  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Newton's  proposals 
induced  him  to  relinquish  bis  design.  His  M8S.  however, 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  late  bishop  Dsmpier, 
were  obligingly  lent  to  Mr.  Todd,  for  bis  exceUent  edition 
of  our  great  epic  poet.  About  tbis  time  Mr«  StilUng&eet 
composed  some  of  his  poems,  particularly  those  on  *'  Con- 
versation/* and  '*  Earthquakes.*' 

In  1746  Mr.  Stillingfleet  took  up  bis  residence  at  Foxley, 
the  seat  of  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Price,  or  rather. in  a 
neighbouring  cottage,  where  he  was  master  of  bis  time  and 
pursuits;  and  passed  bis  leisure  hours  with  the  family* 
An  indifferent  state  of  health  flrst  led  him  to  tbe  pursuit  of 
Natural  History,  which  forms  bis  principal  distinctbo  as 
an  author ;  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  first  defenders 
and  earliest  propagators  of  the  Linnsean  system  in  England. 
This  zeal  produced,  in  1759,  bis  *^  Miscellaneous  Tracts 
in  Natural  History,**  with  a  Preface,  which  contains  a 
spirited  eulogium  of  the  study  of  nature,  and  a  just  tribute 
of  applatise  to  the  talents  and  discoveries  of  tbe  great 
Swede.  The  publication  of  this  miscellany  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  sra  of  the  establishment  of  Linoiean  Botany 
in  England.  His  biographer  has  also  published  tbe  Jour« 
nal  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet's  excursion  into  part  of  North  Wales, 
which  is  illustrative  of  bis  character  and  observations,  and 
is  curious  as' one  of  tbe  first  of  those  local  tours  which  are 
since  become  so  fashionable. 
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In  1760,  Mr.  Stillingfleet  received  an  addition  to  his  in^ 
come  by  obtaining  the  place  of  barrack-master  at  Kensing- 
ton, through  the  interest  of  his  friend  Mr,  Price,  brother- 
in-law  to  lord  Barrington,  then  secretary  at  war.  But  in 
1761  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  by  death,  his  friend 
Mr.  Price,  and  also  his  pupil  Mr.  Windham.  The  latter, 
left  him  guardian  to  his  only  son,  the  late  much  lamented 
statesman  William  Windham,  esq.  His  feeljngs  were  not 
a  little  tried  also,  about  this  time,  by  the  death  of  his 
sisters  and  their  husbands,  whose  history,  as  well  as  that 
of  Messrs.  Price,  Windham,  and  Williamson,  form  a  very 
interesting  part  of  Mr.  Cozens  memoirs.  That  of  his  ne- 
phew, capt.  Locker,  is  particularly  so,  as  he  was  one  of 
those  who  contributed  to  form  the  wonderful  mind  of  our 
gallant  hero,  lord  Nelson. 

After  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his  **  Mis- 
cellaneous Tracu,''  in  1762J  Mr.  Stillingfleet  embarked  on 
a  schema  which  was  likely  to  employ  the  remainder  of  his 
life*  This  was  a  "  Gqaeral  History  of  Husbandry,'^  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  to  his  own  times.  Of  this 
work  he  left  six  volumes  of  MS  collections,  of  which  Mr. 
Coxe  has  given  such  an  analysis  as  displays  the  author's 
plan,  and  excites  regret  that  a  man  of  so  much  research 
and  powers  of  thinking  did  not  complete  his  intended 
work. 

Among  other  pursuits  Mr.  Stillingfleet  cultivated  and 
understood  music,  both  practically  and  theoretically ;  and 
this  produced  his  '^  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Power 
of  Harmony,**  on  which,  says  his  biographer,  he  seems  to 
have  bestowed  unusual  labour.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  analysb 
or  abridgment  of  Tartini*s  **TratUto  di  Musica,"  with 
such  an  addition  of  new  matter,  that  it^may  justly  be 
deemed  the  joint  production  of  Tartini  and  Stillingfleet; 
and,  in  executing  this,  Mr.  Stillingfleet  seems  to  have  ac- 
complished the  wish  of  D*Alembert,  namely,  **  that  Tar- 
tini would  engage  some  man  of  letters  equally  practised  in 
music  and  skilled  in  writine,  to  develope  those  ideas  which 
he  himself  has  not  unfolded  with  sufficient  perspicuity.** 

This  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet*s  publications ;  for 
he  died,. at  his  lodgings  in  Piccadilly  opposite  Burlington- 
bouse,  Dec.  15,  1771  (the  year  this  last-mentioned  work 
was  published),  aged  sixty-nine.  He  was  interred  in  St. 
James*s  church,  where  his  great  nephew  Edward  Hawke 
Locker,  esq.  third  son  of  capuin  Locker^  has  recently 
erected  a  monument  to  bis  memory. 
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The  merit  mosi  generally  attributed  to  Mr.  SciUingfleet 
is  the  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  our  Nataral  Historj 
and  Agriculture.     In  the  present  age  it  may  not  be  deemed 
a  merit  in  a  gentleman,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  mau  of 
letters,  to  eucoun^e  such  pursuits  by  precept  and  esam* 
pie;  as  we  have  numerous  instances  of  men  of  the  first 
rank  and  abilities,  who  have  dedicated  their  time  and  la<< 
bours  to  the  promotion  of  this  branch  of  useful  knowledge. 
But,  in  the  tinse  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  the  case  was  far  dif- 
ferent; for  few  men  of  respectable  rank  in  society  were 
farmers ;  and  still  fewer,  if  any,  gave  the  result  of  their 
experience  and  observations  to  the  public.     On  the  con- 
trary, there  seems  to  have  existed  among  the  higher  classes 
a  strong  prejudice  against  agricultural  pursuits;  which 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  took  some  pains  to  combat,  and  which, 
indeed,  his  example,  as  well  as  his  preeepts,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  overcome.     As  a  poet,  Mr.  Stillingfleet  is  less 
known,  because  few  of  bis  compositions  were  ever  given  to 
the  public,  and  those  were  short,  and  confined  to  local  or 
temporary  subjects.    The  "  Essay  on  Conversation  ;*'  tlie 
'*^Poeai  on  Earthquakes  ;'*  the  dramas  and  sonnets ;  will 
certainly  entitle  him  to  a  place  on  the  British  Parnassus  ^ 
but,  when  we  coi>sider  his  refined  and  classical  taste,,  bis 
command  of  language,  his  rick  and  varied  knowledge,  and 
the  flights  of  imagination  which  frequently  escape  from  hia 
rapid  pen,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  if, 
instead  of  the  baste  in  which  he  apparently  prided  himself, 
be  had  employed  more  patienee  and  more  assiduous  cor- 
rection, he  would  have  attained  no  inconsiderable  rank 
among  our  native  poets.     Independently  of  bis  merits  as  a 
naturalist  aad  a  poet,,  be  possessed^  great  vensatility  of 
genius  and  multifarious  knowledge.     His  intimake  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ki^er  branchea  of  the  mathematics,  and  hia 
skiU  in  applying  them  to  practice,  are  evident  from  hie 
treatise  on  the  principles  and  powers  of  harmony  :  and  all 
his  works^  both  prinked  and  manuscript,  ditqplay  various 
and  undoubted  prooDi-of  an  extensive  knowledge  ot  modem 
languages^  both  aaeient  and  modern,,  and  a  just  and  refined 
taste,  forosed  on  the  best  modria  of  classic  literature.  ^ 

STILPO,  a  celebrated  Gtoek  philosopher  of  Megani, 
who  flourished, about  306  ,B.  C.  was  so  doquent,  and  in* 

\"  Literary  Life  ted  Select  Works  of  Beiuamin  StilliDsiUsk.''    31  j  tbt  rtv. 
WHitaoi  Coxe,  rector  of  Smefto%  Kc.  ISU,  9  ToU,  iro. 
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siauated  himself  so  easily  into  the  favour  of  his  auditors, 
that  all  theyouDg  philosophers  quitted  their  masters  to  hear 
him.  It  is  said|  that  Stilpo,  having  reproached  the  cour- 
tezan Glycera  with  corrupting  youth,  she  replied,  '<  What 
does  it  signify  whether  they  are  corrupted  by  a  courtezan 
or  by  a  sophist !"  which  answer  induced  Stilpo  to  reform 
the  school  of  Megara,  banishing  from  it  all  sophisms,  use- 
less subtilties,  general  propositions,  captious  arguments, 
and  that  parade  of  senseless  words,  which  had  so  long  de- 
based the  schools.  When  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus, 
took  Megara,  he  forbade  any  one  to  touch  our  philosopher's 
bouse,  and  if  any  thing  was  taken  from  him  in  the  hurry 
of  plunder,  to  restore  it.  When  Demetrius  asked  him  if 
he  lost  any  thing  by  the  capture  of  the  city,  **  No,*'  re« 
plied  Stilpo,  "for  war  can  neither  rob  us  of  virtue,  learn- 
ingy  nor  eloquence.''  He  at  the  same  time  gave  that  prince 
some  instructions  in  writing,  calculated  to  inspire  him  with 
humanity,  and  a  noble  zeal  for  doing  good  to  mankind^ 
with  which  Demetrius  was  so  affected  that  he  ever  after 
followed  his  advice.  Stilpo  is  said  to  have  entertained 
very  equivocal  notions  respecting  the  deity ;  but  he  was 
nevertheless  considered  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Stoic 
sect.  Several  Grecian  republics  had  recourse  to  his  wis- 
dom, and  submitted  to  bis  decisions.  Cicero  observes, 
that  this  philosopher  was  naturally  inclined  to  drunkenness 
and  debauchery,  but  had  so  entirely  conquered  those  pro- 
pensities by  reason  and  philosophy,  that  no  one  ever  saw 
him  intoxicated,  nor  perceived  in  him  the  least  vestige  of 
intemperance.  ^ 

STOB^US  (John),  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  lived  in 
the  fifth  ciSntjory,  as  is  generally  supposed.  What  rensains 
of  him  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  ancient  poeta  and 
philosophers,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us  entire ;  and 
even  what  we  have  of  it  appears  to  be  intermixed  with  the 
additions  of  those  who  lived  after  him.  These  extracts, 
though  they  give  us  no  greater  idea  of  Stobssus  than  that 
of  a  common-place  transcriber,  present  na  with,  many  things 
which  are  to  be  found  no  where  else ;  and  therefore  have 
always  been  highly  valued  by  the  learned.  It  appears  be- 
'yood  dtsfwte,  in  Fabricios's  opinion,  that  Stobseus  was 
not  a  Christian,  because  be  never  meddled  with  Christian 
writers,  nor  made  the  least  use  of  them  in  any  of  hia  col- 
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lections.  The  '*  Excerpta  of  StobsBUs,'*  were  first  pub- 
lished in  Greek  at  Venice  in  1536,  4C0y  and  dedicated  to 
Bembus,  who  was  the  curator  of  Sl  Mark^s  library  there, 
and  furnished  the  manuscript  They  were  republished 
since  by  Canter,  1609,  folio,  under  the  title  of  '^  Senten^ 
tie,'*  under  that  of  ^'Eclogse,'*  by  Heem,  1792,  4  vols. 
8vo.  Grodtts  published  an  excellent  edition  of  the  *<  Dicta 
PoeUrum,*'  at  Paris  in  1623,  4ta* 

STOCK  (Christian),  a  celebrsted  scholar  and  Orien- 
talist, was  born  at  Camburg,  in  1672,  became  a  professor 
at  Jena  in  1717,  and  died  in  1733,  with  a  very  high  repu* 
tation,  particularly  for  Oriental  literature.  The  chief  of 
his  works  are,  1.  **  Disputationes  de  pcenis  Hebneorum  ca- 
pitalibus.*'  2.  **  Ciavis  Linguse  SanctsB  Veteris  Testamen- 
tis.**  S.  **  Clayis  Linguse  Sanctee  Novi  Testamenti.*'  These 
two  last,  which  are  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  lexicon,  for  the 
words  contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  have  been  much  ap- 
proved, have  gone  through  several  editions,  and  received 
improvements  and  additions. ' 

STOCK  (Richard),  an  eminent  puritan  divine,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  York,  and  educated  in  St.  John*s-coU 
lege,  Cambridge,  where,  on  account  of  his  great  progress 
in  learning,  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Wbitaker.  He  took  his  degrees  in  arts  here,  and  in 
159$  was  incorporated  M.  A.  at  Oxford.  Leaving  the  uni- 
versity, he  became  domestic  chaplain  first  to  sir  Anthony 
Cope  of  Ashby  in  Northamptonshire,  and  then  to  lady 
Lane  of  fiourton-on-the- water  in  Gloucestershire.  Soon 
after  he  came  to  London,  he  oflSiciated  as  assistant  to  the 
vicar  of  AlUhallows,  Breadstreet,  for  sixteen  years,  and  in 
1610  succeeded  htm  in  that  livrng.  His  preaching  was 
much  admired,  and  his  conduct  answering  to  his  profession 
procured  him  an  extraordinary  degree  of  esteem  and  re* 
verence.  He  died  April  20,  1626,  and  was  buried  in  All- 
haltows-church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, but  was  destroyed  at  the  great  fire  in  1666.  His 
works  are,  I .  *^  Doctrine  and  use  of  Repentance,"  Lond. 
1610,  8vo.  2.  *'  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  John  lord  Har« 
rington/*  &c  1614,  8vo.  3.  "Stock  of  Divine  Know- 
ledge,''  ibid.  1641,  4 to.  4.  "Truth's  Champion,*'  &c. 
5.  **  Commentary  on  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,*'  edited  by 
Torshell,  folio,  1641.' 
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STOCKDALE  (Percival),  a  miscellaneous  writer  of 
tome  learning,  was  born  Oct.  26,  1736,  in  the  yillage  of 
Branxton,  of  which  parish  his  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Stockdale,  was  yicar,  and  also  perpetual  curate  of  Cornhill 
Dear  the  Tweed.  He  was  educated  for  six  years  at  the 
,  grammar-school  of  Alnwick,  and  afterwards  at  that  of 
Berwick,  where  he  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
and  acquired  some  taste,  which  it  was  his  misfortune  after- 
wards to  consider  as  equivalent  to  a  great  genius  for  poetry. 
The  world  and  he  however  were  never  agreed  as  to  the 
merit  of  his  poetical  efforts ;  and  this  proved  a  constant 
subject  for  chagrin.  He  left  school  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  resided  for  some  time  with  his  father  at  Cornhill.  He 
was  then  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  but  the 
year  after,  1755,  was  recalled  home,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  father.  Returning  to  St.  Andrews,  he  pursued 
bis  studies  for  some  time,  until  a  friend  procured  him  a  se- 
cond-lieutenancy in  the  army,  in  which  he  served  at  Gib- 
raltar, and  in  the  memorable  expedition  commanded  by 
admirals  Byng  and  West,  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  gar* 
risou  of  St.  Philip,  in  the  island  of  Minorca.  In  1756,  he 
returned  to  England,  aud  about  a  year  after  quitted  the 
army  altogether,  which  produced  what  he  calls  **  many 
rud^  interruptions,  many  wide  and  unideal  intervals**  in 
his  literary  pursuits. 

In  his  way  to  Berwick,  where  he  meant  to  pay  his  duty 
to  his  mother,  and  determine  on  some  future  plan  of  life, 
be  visited  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  archdeacou  of  Northumber- 
land, then  at  Durham,  who  invited  him  to  a  residence  ia 
his  house,  and  encouraged  him  to  enter  into  holy  orders. 
Accordingly  he  was  ordained  deacon,  at  Michaelmas  1759, 
by  Dr.  Trevor,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  went  immediately 
to  Londou,  where  he  was  to  be  one  of  Dr.  Sharp's  assis- 
tants in  the  curacy  of  Duke*s-place,  Aldgate.  After  this^ 
he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  rambling  life,  and  in  1767, 
being  without  any  church-employment,  went  to  Italy,  and 
resided  for  two  years  in  the  town  of  Villa  Franca,  where 
he  says  he  read  and  wrote  assiduously.  In  1769,  after  his 
return  to  London,  be  published  a  translation  of  Tasso*s 
Aminta ;  b&d  afterwards  some  concern  in  the  *'  Critical 
Review,'*  and  wrote  a  life  of  Waller  the  poet,  which  was 
prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  his  works.  He  also  translated 
Bob's  *^  Antiquities  of  Greece ;"  in  1771  was  editor  of  the 
'*  Universal  Magazine;"  and  in  1775  published  three  ser* 
mons,   two  against  luxury  and  dissipation,    and  one  on 
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nniveraal  benevolence.  In  the  tame  year,  appeved  his 
poem  entitled  *^  The  Poet/*  which  ha4  some  temperafy 
repuution ;  and  soon  after  the  publication  of  it,  he  <Ai- 
tained  the  office  of  chaplain  to  his  majesty's  ship  the  Reso- 
lution of  74  guns.  This  be  reUuned  for  three  years,  and 
published  **  Six  Sermons  to  Seamen  ;'*  truislated  Sabba- 
tier's  *^  Institutions  of  the  Ancient  Nations,"  and  wrote  an 
^  Es^ay  on  the  writings  and  genius  of  Pope/*  in  answer  to 
Dr.  Warton's  work  on  the  same  subject. 

In  the  summer  of  1 779,  he  wrote  several  political  letters, 
with  the  signature  of  Agricola,  in  the  *'  Public  Advertiser.** 
At  this  period,  when  the  principal  booksellers  of  London 
determined  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  English  Poets, 
with  a  previous  account  of  the  life  of  each  poet,  we  are 
told  that  *<  Mr.  Stockdale*s  Life  of  Waller  had  given  tbem 
ao  high  an  idea  of  his  ability  to  execute  their  plan,  that 
they  resolved,  in  this  meeting,  to  apply  to  him  to  be  its 
biographer  and  editor.    The  agreement  was  accordtogly 
made ;  but,  by  some  strange  misumUrstaniinf,  Mr.  Slock* 
dale  was  deprived  of  this  employment,  and  Pr.  Jofanaon 
wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Poets !   Owing  to  this  ctrcumstaace, 
a  feud  arose  between  our  injured  author  and  some  of  these 
booksellers^  which  has  never  subsided,  and  from  which  he 
may  date  not  a  few  of  the  misfortunai  and  vexations  of  his 
life.**     We  copy  this  story  merely  to  contradict  it,  for  no 
such  agreement  was  ever  entered  inte^  and  whatever  re- 
sentment **our  injured  author**  might  have  entertained 
against  the  booksellers,  they  could  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment  had  their  choice  been  between  Mr.  Stockdale  and 
Dr.  Johnson.     He  now  left  his  ship ;  and,  being  witboat 
any  regular  employment,  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  ac- 
cept a  situation  which  now  presented  itself  that  of  tutor  to 
the  late  lord  Craven*s  eldest  son,  but  this,  it  u  said,  he 
found  a  state  of  vassalage,  *^  totally  incompatible  with  his 
independent  sentiments,"  and  therefore  quitted  it  the  fol-- 
lowing  spring. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  sir  Adam  Gordon,  who  bad  the 
living  of  Hincworth  in  Hertfordshire,  offered  Mr.  Stockdale 
the  curacy  of  that  place.  He  accepted  it  with  gratitude, 
and  there  wrote  fifteen  sermons.  At  this  period  at  the 
disunce  of  twenty-three  years  from  his  first  ordination,  he 
took  priest's  orders.  In  1789,  he  wrote  his  <<  Treatise  oa 
Education  ;**  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  succeeding  year, 
lord  Thurlow  (the  then  lord  ChaaceUor)^  in  coaaequeece^ 
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as  we  are  gravely  told,  *^  of  haying  read  a  volume  of  Mr* 
Stockdale^ii  sermoas,  and  without  any  other  recommeo* 
dation/^  presented  him  with  the  living  of  Lesbury,  in  Nor* 
thumberiaiid.  To  this  the  duke  of  Northumberland  added 
that  of  Long-Houghton,  in  the  same  county.  Here  be 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  *'  Ximenes/'  which  was  never  acted 
or  printed;  but  still,  in  a  restless  pursuit  of  some  imaginary 
happiness,  he  fancied  that  the  bleakness  of  the  climate  in* 
juredhis  health;  and  accepted  an  invitation  in  1787,  from 
his  friend  Mr.Macra,  British  Consul  at  Tangier,  to  pass 
some  time  with  him,  under  its  more  genial  sky. 

In  1790,  he  returned  from  the  Mediterranean;  and^ 
from  the  researches  he  bad  made  in  Spain,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  wrote  a  large  account  of  Gibraltar,  com* 
prehending  its  natural  and  political  history.  It  was  com* 
posed  we  are  informed  with  great  attention  and  diligence^ 
but,  ^'  when  he  had  arrived  within  a  day*s  work  of  its  com- 
pletion, in  consequence  of  some  recent  and  mortifying 
events,  his  literary  adversity,  and  all  his  other  misfortunes, 
took  fast  hold  of  bis  mind,  oppressed  it  extremely,  and  re* 
duced  it  to  a  stage  of  the  deepest  despondency."  In  this 
state,  *^  he  made  a  sudden  resolution — never  more  to  pro- 
secute the  profession  of  an  author!  to  retire  from  the 
world ;  and  read  only  for  consolation  and  amusemeut. 
That  he  might  have  the  less  temptation  to  break  bb  vow, 
in  a  desperate  moment,  he  threw  his  History  of  Gibraltar 
into  the  flames  !"  He  did  not  adhere  much  longer,  how* 
ever,  to  this,  than  to  any  former  resolution ;  and  after  his 
chagrin  had  a  little  abated,  resolved  to  write  a  course  of 
'^  Lectures^'  upon  the  respective  nserits  of  the  most  emi- 
nent English  poets,  and  about  the  same  time  composed  two 
poems :  '*  The  Banks  of  the  Wear,"  and  <<  The  Invincible 
Island."  His  ^^  Lectures  on  the  Poets"  were  completed^ 
and  published  in  the  year  1807,  and  present  a  strange 
combination  of  g6od  and  bad  sense,  just  and  petulant  cri* 
ticism.  His  next  publication  was  bis  own  *'  Memoirs^" 
and  in  1808,  when  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  London,  he 
published  a  selection  of  his  '<  Poems,"  in  one  volume  8vo. 
From  this  period  his  health  rapidly  declined :  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1810,  he  returned  to  bis  vicarage  in  Northum* 
berland,  where  he  died  Sept.  U,  181 1.  Mr.  Stockdale  was 
a  man  of  very  considerable  talents,  but  his  **  Memoirs,^'  in 
which  he  is  uniformly  his  own  panegyrist,  are  unfortu- 
nately calculated  to  give  us  a  very  unfavourable  opinion 
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of  bis  temper  and  ditposttion.  Having  early  accutomed 
himself  to  a  very  exalted  idea  of  his  own  merit  and  im- 
portance, he  was  perpetually  encountering  disappointment 
for  want  of  steadiness  even  in  his  mo!»t  laudable  pursuits. 
Although  mixing  much  with  the  world,  he  never  seems  to 
have  understood  the  terms  on  which  it  dispenses  its  favours, 
nor  profited  by  the  experience  which  the  constant  failure 
of  hu  crude,  romantic  notions  of  his  own  genius  and  fame, 
might  have  contributed.  Hb  narrative  aflbrds  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  a  mind  perpetually  irritated  by  disap- 
pointed  vanity,  and  never  seeking  solace  where  his  pro- 
fession  might  have  pointed.  ^ 

STOEFLER,  or  STOFLER  (John),  a  German  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Justingen  in  Suabia,  in  1452,  and 
died  in  15S1.  He  taught  mathematics  at  Tubingen,  where 
be  acquired  a  great  reputation,  which  however  he  lost 
again  in  a  great  measure,  by  intermeddling  with  the  pre- 
diction of  future  events.  He  announced  a  great  deluge, 
which  he  said  would  happen  in  the  year  IS24,  a  predic- 
tion with  which  he  terrified  all  Germany,  where  many  per- 
sons prepared  vessels  proper  to  escape  with  from  the  floods. 
But  the  prediction  failing,  served  to  convince  him  of  the 
absurdity  of  bis  prognostications.  He  was  author  of  several 
works  in  mathematics  and  astrology,  full  of  foolish  and 
chimerical  ideas;  such  as,  1.  ^'Elucidatio  Fabric.  Usus- 
que  Astrolabii,'*  1513,  fol.  2.  '*  Procli  sphseram  com- 
ment.** 1541,  fol.  3.  <*  Cosmographicfs  aliquot  Descrip- 
tiones*'  1537,  4to.* 

STONE  (Edmund),  an  eminent,  though  self-taoght  ma- 
thematician, was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  son  of  a  gar- 
dener in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Argyle.  Neither  the 
time  nor  place  of  his  birth  is  exactly  known,  but  from  a 
MS  memorandum  in  our  pouession  it  appears  that  he  died 
in  March  or  April  1768.  The  chief  account  of  him  that 
is  exuot  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  the  celebrated 
chevalier  Ramsay  to  father  Castel,  a  Jesuit  at  Paris,  and 
published  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  p.  109.  From  this 
it  appears,  that  when  he  was  about  eighteen  yean  of  age, 
his  singular  talents  were  discovered  accidentally  by  the 
duke,  of  Argyle,  who  found  that  he  had  been  reading  New* 
ton's  Principia.    The  duke  was  surprised,  entered  into 
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.<:oaversatioa  with  him,  aad  was  astonished  ^at  the  force, 
acturacy,  and  candour  of  his  answers.  The  instructions 
be  had  received  amounted  to  no  more  than  having  been 
taught  to  read  by  a  servant  of  the  duke^s,  about  ten  years 
before.  ^^I  first  learned  to  read,*^  said  Stone;  '^  the  ma- 
sons were  then  at  work  upon  your  house :  I  went  near 
them  one  day,  and  I  saw  that  the  architect  used  a  rule 
and  compasses,  and  that  he  made  calculations.  I  inquired 
.what  might  be  the  use  of  these  things  ;  and  I  was  informed 
that  there  was  a  science  called  arithmetic :  I  purchased 
ft  book  of  arithilfietic,  and  I  learned  it-.  I  was  told  there 
was  another  sci^ce  called  geometry  :  I  bought  the  books, 
and  I  learned  geometry,  fiy  reading  I  found  that  there 
were  good  books  in  these  two  sciences  in  Latin :  I  bought 
ft  dictionary,  and  I  learnt  Latin.  I  understood  that  there 
.were  good  books  of  the  same  kind  in  French  :  I  bought  a 
dictionary,  and  I  learned  French.  And  this,  my  lord,  is 
what  I  have  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  learn  every 
thing,  when  we  know  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet'* Delighted  with  this  account,  the  duke  drew  him 
from  obscurity,  and  placed  him  in  a  situation  which  en- 
abled him  to  pursue  his  favourite  objects.  Stone  was  au- 
thor and  translator  of  several  useful  works :  J .  *^  A  new 
Mathematical  Dictionary,  1726,  8vo.  2.  "Fluxions,''  1730, 
8vo«  The  direct  method  is  a  translation  of  L' Hospital's 
i^Qsdyse  des  inhniment  petits,  from  the  French;  and  the 
iuversje  method  was  supplied  by  Stone  himself.  3.  "The 
Elements  of  Euclid,"  1731,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  is  a  neat 
and  useful  edition  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  writings  of  that  mathematician,  and  a 
defence  of  his  elements  against  modern  objectors.  4.  "A 
paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xli.  p.  218, 
containing  an  account  of  two  species  of  lines  of  the 
third  order,  not  mentioned  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  Mr. 
Sterling;  and  some  other  small  productions. 

He  is  describe<l  by  Ramsay  as  a  man  of  the  utmost  mo- 
desty and  simplicity,  animated  by  a  pure  and  disinterested 
love  of  science.  He  discovered  sometimes,  by  methods  uf 
his  own,  truths  which  others  had  discovered  before  him. 
On  these  occasions  he  was  charmed  to  find  that  he  was 
not  the  first  inventor,  but  that  otrbers  had  made  a  greater 
.progress  than  he  supposed. 

To  this  account,  as  given  in  the  last  edition  of  this 
work,  we  may  add  that  when  Stone  had  obtained  the  duke 
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of  Argyle^s  patronage,  be  probably  was  enabled  to  cone 
to  London,  as  we  find  be  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1725,  a  year  before  the  publication  of  bis  ^*Mi* 
tbematical  Dictionary,**  and  his  subsequent  works  were  iK 

Eublisbed  in  London :  but  in  what  capacity  he  lived  or 
ow  supported,  we  know  not.  In  1742  or  1743  his  Dane 
was  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  the  Royal  Society.  Is 
1758  he  published  **  The  Construction  and  Principst 
Uses  of  Mathematical  Instrumenu,  translated  from  tbs 
French  of  M.  Bion,  chief  instrument -maker  to  the 
French  king.  To  which  are  added,  the  construction  and 
uses  of  such  instruments  as  are  omitted  by  M.  Bion,  par- 
ticularly of  those  invented  or  improved  by  the  English. 
By  Edmund  Stone/*  folio.  Here  he  omits  the  title  of 
F.R  S..  which  appeared  to  his  former  publicatiooa.  From 
the  introductory  part  of  an  account  of  this  work  in  the 
Critical  Review,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  known  to  the 
writer  of  that  article,  and  that  he  was  now  old  and  neg^ 
lected.  "  Since  the  commencement  of  our  periodical  la^ 
hours,**  says  the  critic,  ''  none  of  Mr.  Stone's  works  have 
passed  through  our  hands.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  now  be-^ 
hold  this  ingenious  gentleman  breaking  a  silence,  (or  the 
service  of  the  publick,  which  we  were  ready  to  attribute 
to  his  sense  of  its  ingratitude.  There  is  hardly  a  person 
the  least  tinctured  with  letters  in  the  British  dominions, 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  extraordinary  merit  of  our 
author.  Untutored,  and  self-taught,  he  ascended  from 
the  grossest  ignorance,  by  mere  dint  of  genius,  to  the  sob- 
limest  paths  of  geometry.  His  abilities  are  universally 
acknowledged,  his  reputation  unblemished,  bis  services  to 
the  public  uncontested,  and  yet  he  lives  to  an  advanced 
age  unrewarded,  except  by  a  mean  employment  that  re- 
flects dishonour  on  the  donors.*'  .What  this  employment, 
was,  we  know  not,  but  the  work  itself  is  said  to  be  a  se- 
cond edition,  and  that  the  first  had  a  rapid  sale.  In  1767, 
was  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  <<  Some  reflections  on  the 
the  uncertainty  of  many  astronomical  and  geographical  po- 
sitions, with  regard  to  the  figure  and  niagnitdde  of  the  earth, 
&c.  &c.  By  Edmund  Stone,'*  mvo.  We  have  not  seen  tbis 
production,  but  from  the  account  given  of  it  in  the  Monthly 
R4»-'»ew,  it  most  have  been  written  either  by  a  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Stone  of  far  inferior  abilities  and  good  sense  to  oor 
author,  or  by  our  acuhor  in  his  dotage. ' 
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STONHOUSE  (Sir  James),  a  pious  and  worthy  baronet, 
originally  a  physician  and  afterwards  a  divine^  was  the  son 
of  Richard  and  Caroline  Stonbouse,  of  Tubney,  near  Ab- 
ingdon, in  Berkshire,  and  was  born  July  20,  1716.  His 
father,  who  died  when  his  son  was  ten  years  old,  was,  as 
sir  James  informs  us,  *^  a  country  squire,  kept  a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  was  a  violent  Jacobite."  Our  author  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  baronet  late  in  life,  by  the  death  of 
bis  collateral  relation  sir  James  Stonhouse  of  Radley. 

He  was  educated  at  Winchester-school,  and  was  after- 
wards of  St.  Johh^s  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
master^s  degree  in  1739,  and  his  degrees  in  medicine, 
M.  B.  in  1742,  and  M.D.  in  1745.  He  had  his  medical 
education  under  Dr.  Frank  Nichols  (See  F.  Nichols),  whom 
be  represents, as  a  professed  deist,  and  fond  of  instilling 
pernicious  principles  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Mr. 
Stonhouse  resided  with  him  in  bis  House  in  Lincoln's*inn- 
fields  for  two  years,  and  dissected  with  him,  which,  he  says, 
was  a  great  and  an  expensive  privilege.  He'  also  attended 
St.  Thomas's  hospital  for  two  years  under  those  eminent 
physicians  sir  Edward  Wilmot,  Dr.  Hall,  and  Dr.  Lether- 
land.  Two  years  more  he  devoted  to  medical  study  and 
observation  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Montpellier,  and  Marseilles, 
On  his  return,  he  settled  one  year  at  Coventry,  where  ho 
married  Miss  Anne  Neale,  the  eldest  of  the  two  daughters 
of  John  Neale,  esq.  of  Allesley,  near  Coventry,  and  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  that  city.  This  lady,  who  died  in 
1747,  soon  after  their  carriage,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
ber  age,  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  examples  of  frail  mor- 
tality in  Hervey's  **  Meditations,''  and  is  farther  comme- 
morated there  in  a  note. 

From  Coventry,  Dr.  Stonhouse  removed,  in  1743,  to 
Northampton,  where  and  through  the  neighbourhood  f'>r 
many  miles,  his  practice  became  most  extensive ;  and  his 
benevolence  keeping  pace  with  his  profits,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged in  all  respects  a  greiit  benefactor  to  the  poor. 
Among  other  schemes  for  their  relief,  he  founded  the 
county-infinnary  at  Northampton,  but  amidst  much  oppo- 
sition. During  his  residence  here  the  celebrated  Dr; 
Akenside  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  settlement  as  a  prac- 
titioner, but  found  it  in  vain  to  interfere  with  Dr.  Ston- 
house, who  then,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes  in  bis  life  of 
Akenside,  *^  practised  with  such  reputation  and  success, 
that  a  stranger  was  uot  likely  to  gain  ground  upon  him." 
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After  practising  at  Nonbampton'  for  twenty  years,  be 
quitted  his  profession,  assigning  for  a  reason  that  his  prac* 
tice  was  become  too  excensire  for  his  time  and  bealtb,  and 
that  all  bis  attempts  to  bring  it  into  narrower  limits,  wtdi* 
outgiving  oflence,  and  occasioning  very  painful  reflections, 
had  failed.  But  neither  the  natural  activity  of  his  mind, 
nor  bis  unceasing  wish  to  be  doing  good,  would  pemm 
him  to  remain  unemployed,  and  as  his  turn  of  mind  was 
peculiarly  bent  on  subjects  of  divinity,  be  determined  to 
go  into  the  church,  and  was  accordingly  ordained  deacon 
by  the  special  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  in  Here^ 
ford^  cathedral,  and  priest  neKt  week  by  letters  dimissory 
to  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  in  Bristol  cathedral,  no  one,  he 
informs  us,  being  ordained  at  either  of  those  times  but 
himself.  In  May  1764  lord  Radnor  found  him  very  ill  at 
Bristol-wells,  and  gave  him  the  living  of  Little-Cheverel  ; 
and  in  December  1779  his  lordsbtp^s  successor  gave  him 
that  of  Great  Cheverel. 

About  ten  years  before  this,  he  married  his  second  wifo^ 
Sarah,  an  heiress,  the  only  child  of  Thomas  Ekins,  esq. 
of  Chester-on-the-water,  in  Northamptonshire.  She  wa« 
left  by  her  father  under  the  guardianship  of  Dr.  Doddridge^ 
who  died  before  she  catne  of  age,  at  which  last  period  Dr. 
Stonhouse  married  her.  Dr.  Stonhouse^s  piety,  for  which 
he  was  most  admired,  had  not  always  been  uniform,  fie 
tells  us,  that  he  imbibed  erroneous  notions  from  Dr.  Ni- 
chols, and  that  he  was  for  seven  years  a  confirmed  infidel, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  subvert  Christianity.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  write  a  keen  pamphlet  against  it ;  the  third  edition 
of  which  he  burnt.  He  adds,  '*  for  writing  and  spreading 
of  which,  I  humbly  hope,  as  I  have  deeply  repented  of  it, 
God  has  forgiven  me :  thdugh  I  never  can  forgive  myself.*' 
His  conversion  to  Christianity,  which  he  attributes  to  some 
of  Df.  Doddridge's  writings,  and  the  various  circumstances 
attending  it,  were  such,  that  he  was  advised  to  write  the 
history  of  his  life,  which  he  accordinglv  did,  and  intended 
it  to  have  been  published  after  his  death :  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  and  his  own  sus- 
picions lest  a  bad  use  might  have  been  made  of  it,  be  was 
induced  fo  destroy  the  manuscript. 

After  being  settled  at  Cheverel,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  duties  of  his  station  with  fervour  and  assiduity,  and  be- 
came very  popular  as  a  preacher.  Much  of  his  general 
character  aoud  conduct,  his  sentiments  and  the  vicissitudes 
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^f  bis  profeMional  employmeDt,  may  be  learned  from  his 
^correspondence  lately  published.  He  died  at  firistol-Wells 
Dec.  8,  1795,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Wells  chapel,  in  the  same  grave  with  his 
second  wife,  who  died  seven  years  before,  over  which,  ^on 
an  elegant  monument,  is  an  epitaph,  in  verse,  by  Miss 
Hannah  More. 

Among  other  ways  of  doing  good,  sir  James  Stonfaouse 
was  convinced  that  the  dispersion  of  plain  and  familiar 
tracts  on  important  subjects,  was  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant, and  accordingly  wrote  several  of  these,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  knowledge.  The  others  are,  1.  ^*  Con- 
siderations on  some  particular  sins,  and  on  the  means  of 
doing  good  bodily  and  spiritually.*'  2.  *^  St.  Paul's  Ex- 
bortatioQ  and  motive  to  support  the  we?k  or  sick  poor,  a 
sermon."  3.  '*A  short  explanation  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Sapper,  &c."  4.  **  Hints  to  a  curate  for  the 
flsanageoient  of  a  parish."  5.  *^  A  serious  address  to  the 
parishioners  of  Great  Cheverel,"  ^c' 

STORER  (Thomas),  a  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
was  the  son  of  John  Storer,  a  native  of  London,  and  was 
elected  student  of  Christ-clmroh,  Oxford,  about  1587. 
lie  took  bis  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  had  the  fame 
of  exceUeot  poetical  talents,  which  were  exhibited,  not 
only  in  verses  before  the  books  of  many  members  of  the 
iinivanity,  but  in  his  poem  entitled  ^'The  Life  and  Death 
of  Tbooias  Wolsey,  cardinal :  divided  into  three  parts : 
bis  aspiring;  triumph;  and  death,"  Lond.  1599,  4to.  He 
obtained  also  great  credft  for  some  pastoral  airs  and  ma- 
drigals, which  were  published  in  the  collection  called 
*^  &igland*s  Helicon."  He  died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mi- 
chael Bas^haw,  London,  in  Nov.  1604,  and  had  his  me- 
mory celebrated  by  many  copies  of  verses.  His  poem  on 
Wolsey  is  far  from  despicable,  and  contains  many  curious 
historical  particulars,  it  is  of  the  greatest  rarity ;  but 
there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian,  and  another  in  the  British 
Museum.* 

STORK  (Abraham),  a  Dutch  ^inter  of  sea-pieces,  and 
sea- ports,  died  in  1708,  but  the  time  of  hH  birth,  and  thf 

I  Letters  from  the  Rev.  Job  Orton,  luid  ibe  Rev.  Sir  James  Stoohouse,  Sbo* 
JS05.  !2  voU.  t2mo.— Gent.  Mag.  LXV.  IJ^VI.  and  LXXXU 

*  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.  new  edit. — ^Philipi*s  ThcaUrum  by  Sir  B.  Brydfti.— 'fjstttrt 
by  EmioeQl  P«rson»»  !8l3, 3  vol».  Svo. 
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master  under  whokn  be  studied,  have  not  been  recorded* 
Ue  was  a  native  of  Amsterdami  where  he  might  naturally 
imbibe  a  taste  for  that  kind  of  scenery  which  he  usually 
represented ;  consisting  of  boats,  barges,  and  ships,  with 
many  persons  engaged  in  different  employments,  lading  or 
unlading  the  vessels.  He  studied  assiduously  after  nature, 
and  usually  sketched  from  the  real  objects,  so  that  a  strong 
character  of  truth  is  the  great  recommendation  of  his -seas, 
rocks,  and  harbours.  His  figures  are  small,  but  usually  de- 
signed with  great  exactness,  and  so  numerous  in  most  of 
bis  pieces,  as  to  afford  a  great  fund  of  entertainment.  He 
had  a  brother  who  was  a  painter  of  landscapes,  and  chiefly 
represented  views  of  the  Rhine,  but  was  not  equal  to  him. 
A  capital  picture  of  Abraham  Stork  is,  the  reception  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  river  Amstel.^ 

STOW  (John),  a  valuable  historian  and  antiquary,  was 
born  in  London,  and  as  is  usually  supposed,  in  St.  Michael's 
Cornhill,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  lived,  and  were 
reputed  men  of  good  credit.  The  time  of  his  birth  was 
about  1525,  but  we  know  little  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  youth,  unless  that  he  was  bred  up  to  his  father's  bu- 
siness, that  of  a  taylor.  It  has  been  often  remarked  as  a 
lingular,  but  after  all  a  trifling  circumstance,  that  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Stow  and  Speed,  were  both  bred  to  that  occupation. 

At  what  time,  or  on  what  occasion  he  removed  from 
Cornhill,  is  uncertain,  but  in  1549,  we  find  him  dwelling  - 
within  Aldgate,  where  the  pump  now  stands,  between  Lea- 
denhall-street  and  Fen.church-street.  While  he  lived  here, 
he  was  the  spectator  of  an  execution  which  affected  him 
pot  a  little.  The  bailiff  of  Rumford,  coming  up  to  town 
during  an  insurrection  which  prevailed  in  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, and  spread  to  some  parts  of  Essex,  happened  to  fall 
in  company  with  the  curate  of  Cree* church,  who  asking; 
him  what  news,  the  bailiff  said  that  many  were  up  in  Essex, 
but  that,  ^'  thanks  be  to  God,  things  were  in  good  quiet 
about  them.*'  The  curate,  from  some  misconception  of 
these  words,  immediately  informed  against  the  poor  bailiff, 
as  one  of  the  rebels,  or  OTavourer  of  their  cause.  On  this 
be  was  next  mtrning  brought  before  a  court-martial,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  the  parish  where  he  uttered  the 
aforesaid  words,  upon  a  gibbet  erected  before  Mr.  Stow^s 
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-floor.  Stow  was  of  courae  a  witness,  and  hoard  the  poor 
man's  dying  declaration,  respecting  the  above  words  which 
he  made  use  of,  and  which  were  the  only  pretence  for  this 
unjust  execution.  Some  time  after.  Stow  removed  into 
Lime-street  ward,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death*. 

He  began  early  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  England  with  so  much  enthu- 
siasm,  that  he  bestowed  little  attention  on  business,  or  the 
concerns  of  domestic  life ;  and  this  improvidence  greatly 
impaired  his  circumstances,  and  at  length  reduced  him  to 
considerable  difficulties.  His  first  appearance,  as  an  an- 
tiquary, was  in  the  service  of  the  ward  of  which  he  was 
now  become  an  inhabitant.  That  of  Bishopsgate  had  en- 
croached on  the  bounds  of  it,  and  had  taken  in  three  houses, 
and  a  piece  of  land  near  London-wall,  which  belonged  to  it. 
These  Mr.  Stow  plainly  proved  to  be  the  property  of  his 
ward,  by  certain  old  leases  and  grants,  and  other  authen- 
tic registers ;  and  they  were  accordingly  at  that  time  yielded 
to  it ;  though,  afterwards,  when  sir  Richard  Pype,  alder- 
man of  Bishopsgate  ward,  became  lord  mayor  of  London, 
and  rleclaimed  them,  it  receded  from  its  undoubted  right, 
*  .and  tamely  surrendered  them  to  his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Stow's  success,  however,  in  this  affair  probably  ani- 

*  Thii  eorate,  called  Sir  Stephen,  one  oommon  heap  bomt  U»eiii.    Mr. 

became  to  cootemptible  by  hit  furious  Stow  heard  this  sermon,  and  taw  tha 

seal,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  effects  of  it.    Another   mark  of  the 

city,  and  retire  to  some  unknown  place  curate's  impradeut  zeal,  was  his  tak* 

in  the  country.     *'  Mr.  Stow  has  re-  ing  occasion  from  that  churches  name 

corded    some  things  of  him,^  which,  Undershafi,  as  superstitiously  gifen  it, 

.though  not  attended  with  such  fatal  to  declare  his  judicmeni  that  the  titles 

consequences    as  that  already  men-  of  churches  should  be  altered,  and  that 

'lioned,  were  evidences  of  his  esoessi^ie  even  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 

bigotry.      In    a    sermon,    which    he  ought  to  be  changed  from  those  hea* 

preached  before  a  great  auditory  at  St.  .then  ones  which  had  been  given  th^m  ; 

Paul's   Crou,    be   inveighed    bitterly  and  that  Fridays  and  Satun^ays  should 

•against along  may-pole,  called  thafk,  be  no  more  6sh-days,  but  others  sub- 

•     in  the  nest  parish  to  his  own,  which  stituted  for  such  in  th^ir  place ;  and 

from  thence  wa«   named   St.  Andrew  that  Lent  should  be  kept  at  any  other 

Undershaf^.    This'  he    insisted   opon  time  than   between  Shrove-tiJe    aod 

being  an  idol;  and  lo  warmly  did  be  Easter.    Another  odd  practice  of  thi« 

•  de^are  against  it,  that  the  zeal  of  many  curate  was,  to  go  oot  of  the  pulpit  into 

of  his  Hearers  being  excited  thereby,  the  church- yard,  and  mount  an  high 

they  went' in  tK^  afternoon  of  the  same  elm  that  fn'ew  there,  and  preach  from 

day,  and  pulled  the  may-pole  down  thejoce  lo  bis  audience,  and  then  return 

from  the  place  owbeire  it  hung  upon  ,  to  the'  church,   and  say  or  sing  the 

hooks,  and  then*  stwM'it  i^tiv  divers  JSng!ish  s«rrice,  not  at  the  altar,  as 
pieces,   eai:h  hoi^^eeper  ^ak^og  as  .  was  usual,  bnt  opon  a  tomb,  which  was 

much  of  it  as  hong  over  his  door  or  placed  northward  of  it.'*— Strype*s  Lifii 
«tall,  and  then  casting  the  pieces  ibia    af  Stow. 
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mated  hiin  in  his  antiquarian  researches,  as  be '  bad  novr 
demonstrated  tbe  practical  benefit  arising  from  tbetn.  It 
was  about  1560,  that  be  turned  his  thoughts  to  tbe  com- 
piling an  English  chronicle,  and  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  future  life  in  cullectinjg  such  materials  relating  to 
the^kingdom  at  large,  as  be  esteemed  worthy  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity.  But  after  he  had  been  eagerly  employ- 
ed for  a  while  in  these  studies,  perceiving  how  little  profit 
he  was  likely  to  reap  from  them,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
diverting  his  industry  into  the  channel  of  tbe  occupation  he 
had  been  bred  to ;  and  tbe  expensiveness  of  parcbasidg 
manuHcripts  was  an  additional  motive  to  tfais  resolution. 
Archbishop  Parker,  however,  himself  an  excellent  anti- 
quary, and  a  bountiful  patron  of  all  who  bad  the  same 
turn,  persuaded  him  to  go  on,  and  libemlly  contribute  to 
lessen  his  ^xpences,  while  bis  grace  lived. 

In  order  to  qualify  himself  effectually  for  what  he  bad  in 
view,  he  procured  as  many  of  tbe  ancient  English  writers, 
both  printed  and  in  manuscript,  as  he  could  obtain  by 
money  or  favour.  These  he  studied  so  attentirely  as  to 
guin  an  exact  and  critical  knowledge  of  them,  and  heat 
the  same  time  embraced  every  opportunity  of  eoltivating 
tbe  intimacy  of  those  persons  who  were  most  capable  of 
assisting  him ;  such  as  archbishop  Parker,  already  men- 
tioned ;  Lambard,  author  of  the  Perambulation  of  Kent, 
and  other  works ;  Bowyer,  keeper  of  tbe  records  of  tbe 
Tower,  and  the  first  methodizer  of  them ;  with  the  cele- 
brated Camden,  and  others  of  lesser  note.  For  more  par- 
ticular information  respecting  the  antiquities  of  London,  be 
collected  all  the  old  books,  parchments,  instruments,  char- 
ters, and  journals  relating  to  it,  that  he  could  meet  with  ; 
and  be  had,  besides,  procured  access  to  the  archives  in  tbe 
cliamber  of  the  city,  where  he  perused,  and  transcribed 
such  original  papers  as  were  of  service  to  him  in  the  prose- 
cution of  bis  grand  design  of  writing  the  "  Survey"  of  it. 

Tbe  first  work  which  he  published,  was  his  ^^  Summary 
of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  from  the  coming  in  of  Brute 
unto  his  own  time,''  which  he  undertook  at  the  instance  of 
lord  Robert  Dudley.  The  reason  of, his  proposing:  it  to 
him  was  this :  In  1562,  Mr.  Stow  having  in  his  search  after 
curions  and  uncommon  tracts,  met  with  an  ingenious  one 
of  Edmund  Dudley,  his  lordship's  grandikther's  writing, 
during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  entitled  "The  Tree 
of  the  Commonwealth;"  (which  be  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. 
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but  it  never  cftfiie  to  his  band) ;  he  kept  the  original  him- 
self, but  transcribed  a  fair  copy  of  it,  and  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  it  to  this  noblenoan,  who  earnestly  re* 
quested  our  author  to  attempt  something  of  the  same  na« 
ture.  To  gratify  so  illustrious  a  suitor,  he  collected  his 
^^  Summary,"  and  dedicated  it  to  him  when  it  was  finished. 
The  acquisition  of  such  a  patron  was  undoubtedly  impor- 
tant to  him  at  this  period,  but  more  in  point  of  fame  than 
emolument. 

Not  long  after,  in  1573,  the  "  Sui'iimary"  was  reprinteU 
with  large  additions,  in  a  thick  octavo  in  the  black  letter. 
It  begins  with  a  general  description  of  the  kingdom,  and 
then  treats  of  the  several  kings  and  queens  that  governed 
this  island ;  naming  the  mayors  and  sheriffs  every  year; 
and  under  each  reign  it  gives  the  several  remarkable  occur* 
rences  that  happened,  especially  those  concerning  the  city 
of  London. 

'  In  this  year  came  out  the  laborious  and  volutninous  col- 
lections of  Reiner  Wolfe,  printer  to  the  queen,  and  of 
others,  being  a  chronicle  of  Britain,  printed  and  reprinted 
by  Raphael  Holinshed,  and  commonly  going  under  his 
name.  In  the  last  and  largest  edition  of  that  work,  there 
^re  inserted  many  considerable  additions  communicated  by 
Stow,  and  which  form  the  ihain  part  of  it  from  1573  to 
1583,  and  afford  eminent  proofs  of  his  pains  and  diligene. 

In  1600,  he  published  his  "  Flores  Hi^toriarum,"  or  An- 
nals of  this  kingdom  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons 
to  his  own.'*  This  work  was  nothing  else  but  his  "  Sum- 
mary" greatly  enlarged,  which  he  dedicated  to  archbishop 
Whitgift.  It  was  reprinted  five  years  after  with  additions; 
but  even  in  this  improved  state  it  was  no  more  than  an 
abridgment  of  a  much  larger  history  of  this  nation,  which 
be  had  been  above  forty  years  collecting  out  of  a  multitude 
of  ancient  authors,  registers,  chronicles,  lives,  and  records 
'of  cities  and  towns ;  and  which  he  intended  now  to  have 
published,  if  the  printer,  probably  fearing  the  success  of 
it,  after  the  late  appearance  of  so  large  a  chronicle  as  that 
of  Holinshed,  had  not  chosen  rather  to  undertake  this 
lesser  abstract  of  it. 

In  1598  appeared  the  fifst  edition  in  4to,  of  that  valu- 
able  work  which  he  entitled  <^  A  Survey  of  London.**  What 
induced  him  first  to  compile  this  work,  was  a  passage  he 
met  with  in  William  Lambard's  "  Perambulation,*'  in  which 
he  calls  upon  all  who  had  ability  and  opportunity,  to  6^ 
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the  like  service  for  the  shires  and  couoties  wherein  they 
were  born  or  dwelt,  as  he  had  done  for  that  of  Kent.  Such 
an  invitation  was  not  lost  upon  a  writer  of  Stow's  zeal  and 
disposition,  and  he  immediately  resolved  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  the  place  both  of  his  habitation  and 
birth.  It  was  dedicated  by  him  to  the  lord  mayor,  com* 
monalty,  and  citizens ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  were  the  names 
of  the  mayors  and.  sheriffs,  as  far  as  159S.  He  was  sensi- 
ble something  ought  to  have  been  added  concerning  the 
political  government  of  the  city ;  but  he  declined  touching 
upon  it,  as  he  at  first  intended,  because  he  was  informed 
that  Mr.  James  Dalton,  a  learned  gentleman  and  citizen^ 
purposed  to  treat  of  it. 

In  1603,  five  years  after  the  first,  a  second  edition  of 
this  useful  work  was  published,  with  considerable  improve-r 
ments  made  by  the  author,  out  of  his  old  stores  of  ^^  many 
rare  notes  of  antiq^uity'*  as  he  3tyles  them.  Part  of  these 
related  to  the  city  government,  which  he  now  had  no  scru- 
ple to  introduce,  as  Mr.  Dalton*s  death  had  put  an  end  to 
all  expectation  from  that  gentleman's  pen.  Stow  therefore 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  defect,  and  would  have  done  it 
more  copiously,  bad  be  not  been  interrupted  by  a  fit  of 
sickness.  The  notes  which  he  added  related  to  the  alder- 
men and  sheriffs  of  London  -,  the  names  of  the  oflBcers  be* 
longing  to  the  mayor's  house,  and  to  the  sheriffs :  of  the 
liveries  of  the  mayors  and  sheriffs,  and  various  other  par- 
ticulars which  are  very  curious  when  contrasted  with  the 
manners  and  modes  of  our  times  *.  He  must  have  very 
little  curiosity  who  is  not  amused  by  comparisons  of  this 
kind,  and  must  have  very  little  reflection,  if  he  does  not 
draw  useful  conclusions  from  observing  the  pertinacity  with 
which  every  age  supports  its  own  fashions.  These  addi- 
tions, Stow  confessed,  were  far  short  of  what  be  desired  or 
purposed  to  do :  but  as  they  were  ail  he  could  accomplish 
at  present,  he  promised  hereafter  to  augment  them,  a  pro* 
roise  which  his  increasing  weakness  and  death  prevented 
bim  from  fulfilling. 


«c 


leonfpsO  fays  Fnllerin  hit  ho- 
noroun  way,  **  I  have  heard  him  of- 
ten accoied  that  be  report  eih  rts  in  tt 
minuiatf  toys  and  trifles,  being  such  a 
tm§U'ft(ui,  that  he  cannot  paM  by 
Guildhall,  but  bit  pen  mutt  taite  of 
the  good  cbeer  therein.  However,  this 
mutt  be  indulged  to  hit  eflncation  ;  so 
>arU  it  it  for  a  citizen  to  write  an  his* 


lory,  but  that  the/arr  of  bis  jrowYi  will 
be  felt  therein.  Sure  I  am,  our  moit 
elegant  historians  who  have  wrote  since 
his  time  (tir  Francis  Bacon,  master 
Camden,  &c.)  though  throwing  away 
the  basket,  have  taken  the  fruit,  tbongli 
not  mentioning  bis  name,  making  ute 
ofhis«ndeavours.*' — Fuller's  Woitliie?. 
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In  1618,  after  his  decease,  a  third  edition,  still  in  quarto, 
was  published  by  A.  M.  or  Anthony  Munday  (See  Munday), 
a  citizen  also,  and  a  man  of  some  fame.  He  had  been  the 
pope's  scholar  in  the  seminary  at  Rome;  afterward,  re- 
turning home,  and  renouncing  the  pope  and  popery,  he 
wrote  two  books  relative  to  the  English  priests  and  papists 
abroad.  This  editor  made  several  additions,  as  he  pre- 
tended, to  the  Survey ;  much  of  which,  he  hinted,  he  had 
formerly  from  Stow  himself,  who,  in  his  life-time,  de- 
livered into  his  hands  some  of  his  best  collections,  and  im- 
portunately persuaded  him  to  correct  what  he  found  amiss, 
and  to  proceed  in  perfecting  so  worthy  a  design.  He  talks  of 
being  employed  about  twelve  years  revising  and  enlarging 
it ;  and  that  be  had  the  encouragement  of  the  court  of  alder- 
men in  the  council-diamber,  being  brought  before  them 
by  sir  Henry  Montague,  the  recorder,  afterward  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  King's^bench.  But  after  all,  the  additions 
he  made  were  chiefly  some  inscriptions  and  epitaphs  from 
the  monuments  in  the  parish  churches ;  a  continuation  of 
the  names  of  the  mayors  and  sherifis ;  and  little  more,  ex«« 
cept  some  transcripts  out  of  Stow*s  Summary  and  Annals, 
and  here  and  there  venturing  to  correct  some  errors,  as  be 
calls  them,  in  the  original,  in  place  of  which  he  has  rather 
substituted  his  own  ;  for  Mr.  Stow  was  too  exact  and  pre- 
cise to  be  corrected  by  one  so  much  inferior  to  him  ia . 
literature,  and  in  antiquities,  as  Munday  appears  to  be. 

In  1633,  there  appeared  an  edition  of  it  in  folio,  by  the 
same  A.  M.  together  with  H.  D.  C.  J.  and  some  others.  It 
was  dedicated,  as  all  the  preceding  editions  had  been,  to 
the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder  for  the  time  being, 
with  the  citizens.  In  this  was  a  continuation  of  the  names 
of  the  mayors  and  sheriffs  to  that  year,  with  the  coats  of 
arms  of  all  the  mayors,  the  companies  of  London,  mer- 
chants and  others;  and  a  brief  imperfect  account  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  said  companies,  and  the  dates  of  their 
several  charters;  with  some  other  articles.  But  by  this 
time  the  book  began  to  abound  with  verbal  errors  and  de- 
viations from  the  author^s  edition  and  sense,  which  called 
for  some  abler  and  more  judicious  hand  than  bad  been 
hitherto  employed  to  correct  and  rectify. 
.  This  was  happily  effected  in  1720,  when  it  arrived  at  m 
fifth  impression,  under  the  care  and  management  of  John 
Strype,  M.  A.  a  citizen  by  birth  (as  all  the  former  editors 
were)  and  the  son  of  a  freeman  of  London.    This  edition 
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is  enlarged  into  two  volumes  folio ;  great  numbers  of  errors 
are  correctedy  and  Scow  restored  to  himself ;  the  remains 
«re  inverted  every  where  in  their  proper  places ;  the  history 
of  the  <^ity  brought  down  to  the  period  of  publication,  and 
the  cnstoms,  laws,  and  acts  of  common-council,  which  are 
of  such  importance  for  understanding  the  civil  polity  of  it, 
very  fully  explained.  In  1754,  the  sixth  and  last  edition 
%ras  pablished,  with  continuations  of  all  the  useful  lists, 
«nd  considerable  additions  of  various  matters,  and  particu- 
larly of  many  plates  from  very  accurate  designs. 

flaCving  thus  gone  through  the  history  of  the  work,  from 
its  firft  appearance  in  a  small  quarto,^  to  its  enlargement: 
into  two  folio  volumes  of  near  800  pages  each,  we  shaH 
resume  our  memcn*8  of  the  author.  We  have  seen,  by  tiie 
fruits  of  it,  his  strong  propensity  to  the  study  of  history 
and  antiquities ;  and  have  observed  that  so  mnch  of  his 
time  was  consumed  by  employments  of  this  kind,  as  was 
inconsistent  wioh  his  attention  to  his  trade.  Accordingly^ 
what  by  thia  neglect,  and  the  expence  of  purchasing  books 
atid  DMnascrifits,  he  greatly  impaired  and  diminished  his 
foTtcine ;  and  instead  of  enjoying  that  effluence  aiul  ease, 
whi€h  ilia  labours  for  the  iior»oiir  of  his  country,  and  the- 
service  ^^s^rtty,  justly  merited :  be  was  not  even  re* 
,  fiiaded  what  he  •expended  in  t'he  advancem«tit  of  them, 
but  left  in  the  dedine  of  life  to  encounter  with  poverty 
and  distress. 

After  twenty-five  years  labour  in  this  way,  and  puhlish- 
ing  hisiarge  **  Summary,*'  as  a  specimen  of  -his  capacity, 
be  addivssed  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  to  grant  him 
two  ifireedoms,  which  perhaps  he  received,  although  we 
ftnd  no  Kiecord  of  the  fact.  Some  years  after,  he  again 
petitioned  the  Jord-mayor  and  aldermen,  stating,  <<  That 
be  was  of  the  age  of  threescore  and  four,  and  that  he  bad 
for  the  space  of  almost  thirty  years  last  past,  besides  liis 
Chronicks  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  set  forth 
divers  *^  Smnmaries"  dedicated  to  them,  &c.  He  there- 
foi«  pnyeth  them  to  bestow  on  him  some  yearly  pension, 
or  o^rwiae,  whereby  be  might  reap  somewhat  toward  his 
great  obarges.**  Whether  this  application  had  any  suc- 
cess, is  not  kno>vn.  There  is  no  instance  of  his  reaping 
any  reward  from  the  city,  adequate  to  the  extraordinary' 
pains  be  underwent  in  the  establishment  of  the  reputation 
•f  it,  unless  his  being  promoted  to  the  office  of  its  Fee^d 
Chnmkltr;  a  post  of  no  great  consequence,  -and  to  which 
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probably  a  very  small  salary  was  annexed.  Whatever  it 
might  be,  it  was  so  far  from  retrieving  his  ruined  circum- 
stances,  that  it  did  not  even  afford  him  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  bog  a  brief  from  king 
James  I.  to  collect  the  charitable  benevolence  of  well-dis* 
posed  people.  To  the  liberal  feeling^s  of  the  present  age, 
it  must  appear  very  strange  that  such  a  man  should  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a  situation  ;  that  neither  the  opulent 
jcity  of  London,  whose  service  and  credit  he  had  so  greatly 
advanced,  by  writing  such  an  elaborate  and  accurate  sur* 
vey  of  it ;  nor  the  wealthy  company  of  Merchant  Taylors, 
of  which  he  was  a  member;  nor  the  state  itself;  should 
have  thought  it  their  duty  to  save  a  person  from  want,  to 
whom  they  were  all  so  highly  indebted.  The  licence  of 
brief  which  his  majesty  granted  him  to  beg,  was  a  libel 
upon  his  own  bount)';  and  the  produce  of  it,  so  far  as  we 
know,  fixes  an  indelible  reproach  on  the  charity  of  the 
Londoners  of  that  day.  We  may  judge  of  the  sum  total 
Collected  on  this  occasion  by  what  was  gathered  from  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Mary  Wolnoth,  which  amounted  to  np 
more  than  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 

In  this  state  of  poverty,  he  died  April  5,  1605,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  and  was  buried  towards  the  upper  end  of 
the  north-isle  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  in 
LeadenhalUstreet,  where  a  monument  was  erected  by  his 
widow,  of  a  composition  resembling  alabaster,  aud  alto- 
gether a  very  animated  work.  How  she  could  afford  this, 
when  her  husband  died  in  such  poor  circumstances,  does 
not  appear.  Probably  she  was  assisted  by  some  persons 
who  were  ashamed  of  their  neglect  of  our  author  in  his 
life-time.  We  are  sorry  to  add  a  very  disgraceful  circum- 
stance to  this  account,  which  was  not  known  to  the  editors 
of  the  edition  of  17  54,  and  which  we  have  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Maitland.  After  noticing  this  monument,  and 
paying  a  just  coinplinient  to  the  deceased*s  character, 
Maitland  adds,  ''  that  neither  that,  nor  any  other  consider- 
ation was  sufficient  to  protect  his  repository  from  being 
spoiled  of  his  injured  remains  by  certain  men  in  the  year 
1732,  who  removed  his  corpse  to  makeway  for  another.** 

For  the  character  of  Stow,  we  must  necessarily  be  in- 
debted to  his  contemporaries,  and  it  would  be  injustice 
not  to  give  it  in  their  simple  style.  His  person  and  temper 
are  thus  described  by  Edmund  Hows,  who  well  knew  him  ; 
He  was  tail  of  stature,  lean  of  body  and  face ;  his  eyes 
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'  small  and  cbrystalline ;  of  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  counter 
nance ;  his  sight  and  memory  very  goodi  and  he  retained 
the  use  of  all  his  senses  unto  the  day  of  his  death.  He  had 
an  excellent  memory ;  was  very  sober,  mild,  and  courteous 
to  any  that  required  his  instructions.  He  always  protested 
never  to  have  written  any  thing  either  for  envy,  fear,  or 
favour,  nor  to  seek  his  own  private  gain  or  vain  glory,  and 
that  his  only  pains  and  care  was,  to  write  truth.*' 

But  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  him,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  disposition  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  visi- 
ble works  and  fictions.  The  first  thing  that  naturally  oc- 
curs to  our  view  is,  that  he  was  an  earnest  student  and 
lover  of  the  antiquities  of  bis  own  country,  and  this  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  sacrifice  the  trade  to  which  be  was  brought 
up.  He  was  an  unwearied  reader  of  all  English  history, 
whether  printed  or  in  manuscript;  and  a  searcher  into  re- 
cords, registers,  journals,  charters,  &c.  Nor  was  he  con- 
tent with  barely  perusing  these  things,  but  desirous  also 
of  possessing  himself  of  them,  as  of  a  great  treasure.  By 
the  time  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  he  had  furnished  a  con* 
siderable  library  of  such,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Watts,  archdeacon  of  London,  who  was  sent  to  search  it, 
viz.  *  That  be  bad  a  great  collection  of  old  books  and  MSS. 
of  all  sorts,  but  especially  relating  to  chronicles  and  history, 
both  in  parchment  and  paper,  &c.'  And  his  library  con- 
tained not  only  ancient  authors,  but  original  charters,  re- 
gisters, and  chronicles  of  particular  places,  which  he  had 
the  greater  opportunity  of  procuring,  as  he  lived  shortly 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  when  such  things 
were  dispersed  and  scattered  abroad  among  various  hands. 

It  was  his  custom  to  transcribe  all  such  old  and  useful 
books,  as  he  could  not  obtain  or  buy,  land  were  of  service 
to  his  purpose.  Thus,  as  we  are  assured  by  Ralph  Brooks- 
mouth,  he  copied  Leland's  six  volumes  of  collections  for 
his  own  use,  which  he  sold  afterward  to  the  celebrated 
Camden,  who  gave  him  for  them  an  annuity  of  8/.  during 
his  life.  As  he  was  thus  well  provided  with  books,  be  ac- 
quired a  critical  and  nice  taste  in  judging  of  them,  and 
was  enabled  to  detect  many  frauds  and  vulgar  errors  in  our 
history,  which  had  long  passed  unquestioned.  One  whim- 
sical instance  we  shall  mention  from  Strype.  Grafton  re- 
lates in  his  chronicle,  that  in  1502,  one  Bartholomew 
Read,  a  goldsmith  and  mayor,  entertained  in  Goldsmiths*- 
hall  more  than  a  hundred  persons  of  great  estate ;  messes 
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and  dishes  served  in  a  vast  number;  nay,  that  there  was  a 
park  paled  in  the  same  hall,  furnished  with  fruitful  trees 
and  beasts  of  venery  (hunting)  and  other  like  circum- 
stances. Stow  had  litttle  difficulty  in  refuting  this  story, 
by  measuring  the  hall,  and  it  would  appear  to  require  very 
little  abihty  to  refute  it,  yet  in  these  days  of  credulity  it 
long  passed  current. 

By  his  skilly  also,  in  antiquity,  he  was  enabled  to  settle 
the  true  bounds  and  limits  of  many  contested  properties, 
and  to  throw  great  light  upon  some  obsolete  authors,  toward 
the  useful  editions  of  which  he  contributed  largely.  We 
are  likewise  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the  additions  and 
enlargements  of  our  most  ancient  poet,  Chaucer;  whose 
workfi  were  first  collected  and  published  by  Caxton ;  and 
again  published  with  additions  by  William  Thinne,  esq« 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  after  which  they  were  *^  cor- 
rected and  twice  increased  (to  use  his  own  words)  through 
Mr.  Stow*s  painful  labours  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
to  wit,  in  the  year  1561 ;  and  again  beautified  with  notes  by 
him  collected  out  of  divers  records  and  monuments  :  which 
he  delivered  to  his  loving  friend  Thomas  Speight." 

He  was  a  true  antiquary,  one  who  was  not  satisfied  with 
reports,  nor  yet  with  the  credit  of  what  he  found  in  print, 
but  always  had  recourse  to  originals.  He  made  use  of  his 
own  legs  (for  he  could  never  ride),  travelling  on  foot  to 
many  cathedral  churches,  and  other  places,  where  ancient 
records  and  charters  were,  to  read  them,  and  made  large 
transcripts  into  his  collections.  There  is  a  volume  of  these 
notes,  which  first  came  into  the  possession  of  sir  Simonds 
D*Ewes,  and  was  afterward  procured  by  the  first  earl  of 
Oxford.     It  is  now  part  of  the  Harleian  collection. 

Much  has  been  said  of  his  religion.  He  was  first,  in  all 
probability,  a  favourer  of  popery :  this  appears  from  the 
jealousy  the  state  had  of  him  in  1568,  which  occasioned  an 
order  of  council  to  Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  to  have  his 
library  searched  for  superstitious  books ;  of  which  sort  se- 
veral were  found  there.  And  it  is  very  likely  that  his  no- 
torious bias  this  way,  might  be  th0  ground  of  the  troubles 
be  underwent  either  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission  court, 
or  star-chamber;  for  it  is  certain  that  about  1570,  he  was 
accused  before  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  of  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  forty  articles,  preferred  against  him  by 
one  that  had  been  his  servant.  This  miscreant  had  before 
liefrauded  bini  of  bis  goods,  and  now  sought  to  deprive 
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him  of  bis  life  aUo.  A  far  less  number  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  despatch  a  man  out  of  the  world  in  those  mis- 
trustful times,  but  the  witnesses  against  him  were  of  suoh 
exceptionable  characters,  that  his  judges  were  too  upright 
to  condemn  him  upon  their  testimony.  Some  of  them  had 
been  detected  of  perjury,  and  otliers  burnt  in  the  hand  for 
felony.  The  perfidious  servant,  who  was  at  the  bead  of 
them  as  the  informer,  was  no  other  than  his  younger  bro- 
ther Thomas,  a  man  of  great  profligacy,  as  was  evident 
both  by  this  unprincipled  prosecution  of  his  nearest  rela* 
tion,  ai)d  by  bis  subsequent  behaviour  to  him.  For  instead 
of  manifesting  any  shame  or  repentance  for  his  crime,  he 
swore  that  he  never  comuutted  it,  and  persisted  io  defam- 
ing his  reputation,  and  threatening  his  life. 

Whether  Mr.  Stow  was  a  hearty  protestant  is  rather  du- 
bious; there  is  one  expression  of  his  somewhere  in  the 
'reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  an  indication  of  the  af- 
firmative, viz.  *'  That  doctrine  is  more  pure  now  than  it 
was  in  the  monkish  world."  But  it  is  not  certain  whether 
be  wrote  this  in  earnest  or  ironically,  nor  is  it  ojatter  of 
much  con^quence.  Although  he  was  not  able  to  surmount 
the  religious  prejudices  of  his  time,  his  moral  practice  was 
unblamable.  He  hated  vice  in  all  orders,  and  exposed  it 
no  less  in  the  elergy  than  in  laymen.  He  abhorred  injus- 
tice, and  spared  not  to  rebuke  all  who  were  guilty  of  it. 
He  w«s  a  lover  of  hospitality^  and  a  great  friend  to  public 
benefaptions,  while  he  had  any  thing  to  bestow.  He  was 
of  an  honest  and  generous  disposition,  and  unspotted  in 
his  life.' 

STRABO,  a  celebrated  Greek  geographer,  philosopher, 
and  historian,  was  born  at  Amasia,  and  was  descended 
from  a  family  settled  at  Gnossus  in  Crete.  He  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Xenarchus,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  was  well  read 
in  thp  history  and  tenets  of  the  Grecian  sects,  but  at  length 
attached  himself  to  the  Stoics,  and  followed  their  dogmas. 
He  contracted  a  strict  friendship  with  Cornelius  Gallus, 
governor  of  Egypt ;  and  travelled  into  several  countries, 
to  observe  the  situation  of  places,  and  the  customs  of 
nations. 

Strabo  flourished  under  Aygustus ;  and  died  under  Ti- 
beriiis,  about  the  year  25,  in  a  very  advanced  age.     He 

1  Lif«  b/  Strype  prefixed  to  the  London  edition  of  1754. — Biog.  Brit.— 
Fuller's  Worthier. — OoDgh*t  Topography. — Strvpe'8  Griodal,  p,  184. — Strypc's 
WhHf  tO,  p.  64g. 
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foifiposed  several  works ;  all  of  which  are  lost,  except  his 
<<  Geography,"  in  seventeen  books,  which  are  justly 
esteemed  very  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  I'he  first, 
two  books  are  employed  in  showing,  that  the  study  of 
gfcography  is  not  only  worthy  of  a  philosopher,  but  even 
necessary  to  him ;  the  third  describes  Spain ;  the  fourth^ 
Gaul  and  the  Britannic  isles;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  Italy  and 
the  adjacent  isles ;  the  seventh,  which  is  imperfect  at  the 
«nd>  Germany,  the  countries  of  the  Gete  and  lUyrii,  Tau- 
rica,  Chersonesus,  and  Epirus;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth,  Greece  with  the  neighbour'mg  isles ;  the  four  fol- 
lowing, Aaia  within  Mount  Taurus ;  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth, Asia  without  Taurus,  India,  Persia,  Syria,  Arabia; 
and  the'seventeentb)  £gyp^>  Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other 
parts  of  Africa. 

Strabo's  work  was  published  with  a  Latin  version  by 
Xy  lander,  and  notes  by  Isaac  Casaubon,  at  Paris,  1620,  in 
folio;  and  again  at  Amsterdam  in  1707,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  by  the  learned  Theodore  Janson  of  Almelooveen,  with 
the  entire  notes  of  Xylander,  Casaubon,  Meursius,  Clu- 
ver,  Holsten,  Salmasius,  Bochart,  £z.  Spanheim,  Cellar, 
and  others.  To  this  edition  is  subjoined  the  "  Chrestoma^ 
thiae;**  or  Epitome  of  Strabo;  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Dodwell,  who  has  written  a  very  elaborate  and  learned 
dissertation  about  it,  was  made  by  some  unknown  person, 
between  the  years  of  Christ  676  and  996.  It  has  been  found 
of  some  use,  not  only  in  helping  to  correct  the  original, 
but  in  supplying  in  some  measure  the  defect  in  the  seventh 
book.  Mr.  Dodwell's  disserution  is  preKxed  to  this  edi- 
tion. The  last  and  most  valuable  edition  of  Strabo,  is  that 
by  Falconer,  (See  Falconer.)  splendidly  printed  at  Ox- 
ford |n  two  volumes  folio.  ^ 

STRACK  (Charles),  a  very  skilful  Geruian  physician 
and  writer,  was  born  at  Mentz,.  Feb.  14,  1722,  and  edu* 
cated  in  his  native  city.  He  then  having  chosen  physic  at 
a  profession,  came  to  Paris,  and  after  employing^  six  years 
in  medical  studies,  took  bis  degree  of  doctor  at  Erfurth,  in 
September  1747.  Returning  to  Mentz,  be  practised  with 
great  reputation,  and  in  1754  was  appointed  professor  of 
aurgery,  in  1763  professor  of  physiology  and  pathology, 
and  in  1782  professor  of  chemistry.  About  this  time,  whea 
the  university  of  Mentz  bad  sufficient  funds  for  the  pur- 

1  Votiiat,  Hist  Gr«c.-*F*brie.  BibL  Gnsc^SaiU  OaooMtt 
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pose,  Stmek  was  appointed  to  renovate  the  medied  de* 
partment,  in  performing  which  he  acquitted  biMsdf  with 
•nch  credit  as  to  be  honooved  with  the  title  of  connsdlor  of 
the  electorate  coorc  His  writings  likewise  were  so  nach 
admired  by  the  faoolty  thronghout  Europe,  that  he  waa 
chosen  a  member  of  the  learned  societies  of  Paris,  Madrid, 
Erfbrth,  and  Giessep,  and  carried  off  sereral  priws,  the 
rewards  of  the  treatises  he  eommonicated.  He  died  Oct 
18,  1S06,  in  the  eighty-fonrth  year  of  his  age  His  prin- 
cipal writings  are,  K  '*  De  dysenteria  teutasien  modicum,** 
f^'  1760.  3.  <<  De  colica  pictojium,''  1772.  '  3.  "  De  tussi 
cbnfulsira  infantum,**  1777.  4.  ^  De  cniata  ketea  iofen* 
tarn,"  and  other  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  children  and 
lying-in  woosen,  to  both  which  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
much  of  his  attention.  5.  ^<  Observationes  medicinales  de 
febribns  intermittentibns,**  1785.  6.  ^  Nova  theoria  plen- 
ritidis,*'  1786.  7.  '*  De  diversa  febris  continoa  remittenris 
causa,**  1789.  8. '^  De  ratione  novaodi,  et  porum  red- 
dendi  a<^rem  intra  nosocomia  carceresqne,**  1770.  sl 
^  De  custodia  sgrornm,**  1779.  10.  "  De  frsudibos  con^ 
dactornm  nutricnm,**  1779.  11.  '^Oratio  qua  matres  bor* 
utnr  ttt  proles  suas  ipsa  lactent^**  1801.  * 

8TRADA  (Famunus),  an  ingenious  and  learned  Jesait, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1572,  and  entered  the  society  of 
Jesuits  in  1 591.  His  ordinary  residence  was  in  the  Roman 
college,  where  he  taught  rhetoric,  and  it  was  while  thus  em* 
ploywl  that  be  drew  up  for  the  use  of  his  scholars  his  <<  Pro- 
hisiortes  Academicc,**  on  difierent  subjects  of  clasueal 
literature,  a  work  elegantly  written,  and  contuning  many 
ingenious  remarks  and  just  precepts.  That  prolusion  in 
trhieh  he  imitator  the  manner  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Latin  poets,  has  been  celebrated  by  Addison  in  Nos.  1 1 5, 
119,  and  122  of  the  ^*  Guardian,*'  as  ^<  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining, as  well  as  the  most  just  pieces  of  criticism**  that 
he  ever  read.  The  ^  Prolusiones**  were  published  at  Co* 
logne,  1617,  8vo,  and  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  16S1,  but 
there  are  other  editions.  Strada  died  in  the  Roman  col-> 
lege  in  1649,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  bis  age. 

Although  his  ^  Prolusiones**  is  by  far  his  best  work,  he  is 
yet  perhaps  better  known  as  a  historian.  His  '*  HisUyria 
de  Bello  Belgtco**  was  published  at  Rome  in  two  pans 
or  decades,  1640— *1647,  2  vols.  fol.     It  is  written  in  what 
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tame  h^re  termed  elegmt  Latin,  and  #btcli  character,  in  a 
certain  degree,  it  de^enret ;  but  the  style  it  florid  and  dif* 
fuse,  and  too  obviously  an  aflected  imitation  of  that  of 
Livy.  His  partiality  to  the  Spanish  canse  is  another  ob*« 
jection,  of  which  his  readeia  most  be  trarned.  This  his«> 
tory  appeared  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Bentivoglio, 
who  says  that  Strada^s  work  is  fitter  for  a  college  than  a 
court,  and  that  he  did  not  understand  war  and  politics.  It 
was  also  attacked  by  Sciopptus  in  a  very  mde  manner,  in  a 
book  entitled  '*  InAimia  Famiani.'* ' 

STRADA,  orSTRADANUS  (John),  a  Flemish  pahiter^ 
bom  at  Bruges  in  1586,  was  fcmoos  in  seveml  branches  of 
his  art  He  painted  history,  battles,  chaoes,  and  animab, 
all  with  great  success.  His  fiMsily  was  tttustrions,  but  hit 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  study  of  painting;  and  to  com- 
plete his  knowledge  of  the  art  he  went  to  Italy.  The  ex^ 
quisite  remains  of  antiquity,  with  the  woiks  of  Raphael, 
and  other  great  painters,  were  the  models  which  enabled 
him  to  attain  considerable  eminence  in  his  profession. 
Florence  was  the  place  where  he  chose  to  ftz  his  residencet 
though  invited  to  several  others;  and  there  the  beat  of  hia 
works  remain.  He  died  there  in  1604,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight.  His  taste  is  esteemed  good,  though  not  entirely 
divested  of  the  Flemish  style,  after  all  his  dttigent  study 
in  Italy.  The  tone  of  his  colouring,  however,  is  pleasing, 
and  his  works  maintain  an  honourable  place  with  Uiose  of 
Salviati,  Voltenra,  and  others.  * 

STRAHAN  (WiLLiABi),  an  eminent  printer,  and  manf 
years  printer  to  his  majesty,  was  born  at  Edioburgh  in 
1715.  His  father,  who  had  a  small  appointment  in  the 
customs,  gave  his  sen  the  education  which  every  boy  of 
decent  rank  then  received  in  a  country  where  tlie  avenues 
to  learning  were  ea^,  and  open  to  men  of  the  most  mo-* 
derate  circnmstances.  After  having  passed  through  the 
tuition  of  a  grammar-school,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  m 
printer ;  and,  when  a  very  young  man,  went  to  follow  hia 
trade  in  London.  Sober,  diligent,  and  attentive,  while 
bis  emoluments  were  for  some  time  very  scanty,  he  con- 
trived to  live  rather  within  than  beyond  his  income ;  and 
though  he  married  early,  and  without  such  a  provision  is 
prudence  might  have  looked  for  in  the  establishment  of  a 
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fkmily,  be  conlanaed  to  thrive»  And  to  better  hit  circoin* 
•lances*  His  abilities^n  his  profession,  accompanied  with 
perfect  integrity,  and  unabating  diligence,  enabled  hiai, 
after  the  fir»t  difficulties  were  overcome,  to  proceed  with 
rapid  success.  He  was  one  of  the  meat  flourishing  men  in 
the  tittde,  when,  in  1770,  be  purcliased  a  share  of  the 
patent  for  king's  printer,  of  Mr.  Eyre,  with  whom  he  main* 
tained  the  most  cordial  intimacy  during  all  the  rest  of  his 
life  Besides  the  emolumenu  arising  from  this  appoint* 
ment,  as  well  as  from  a  very  extensive  private  business,  he 
was  eminently  successful  in  the  purchase  of  the  copy-righu 
of  some  of  the  most  oelebrateid  authors  of  the  time.  In 
this  his  iibeimlity  kept  equal  pace  with  bb  prudence,  and  in 
some  cases  went  perhaps  rather  beyond  iu  Never  had  such 
rewards  been  given  to  the  laboursbf  literary  men,  as  were 
now  received  nom  him  and  his  associates  (See  Cadsll)  in 
those  purchases  of  copy-rights  from  authors. 

Having  now  attained  the  first  great  object  of  business, 
wealth,  Mr.  Strahan  looked  with  a  very  allowable  ambition 
4n  the  stations  of  political  rank  and  eminence.  Poiitica 
had  long  occupied  his  active  mind,  which  he  had  for  many 
years  pursued  as  his  favourite  amusement,  by  correspond* 
ing  on  that  subject  with  some  of  the  first  characters  of  thtt 
age.  His  queries  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  year  1769,  respect- 
ing the  discontents  of  the  Americans,  published  in  the  Lon- 
don Chronicle  of  July  28,  1778,  shew  the  just  conception 
be  entertained  of  the  important  consequences  of  that  dis* 
pute,  and  his  anxiety  as  a  ^ood  subject  to  investigate,  at 
that  early  period,  the  proper  means  by  which  their  griev- 
auicea  might  be  removed,  and  a  permanent  harmony  restored 
between  the  two  countries.  In  1775  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Maim&bury,  in 
Wiltshire,  with  a  very  illustrious  colleague,  the  hon.  Charles 
James  Fox ;  and  in  the  succeeding  pariiament,  for  Wottoa 
Bassett,  in  the  same  county.  In  this  station,  applying  himself 
with  that  industry  which  was  natural  to  him,  he  attended 
the  House  with  a  scrupulous  punctuality,  and  was  a  useful 
member.  His  talents  for  business  acquired  the  considera- 
tion to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  were  not  unnoticed 
by  the  minister.  In  his  political  connexions  he  was  con- 
.staot  to  the  friends  to  whom  he  had  been  first  attached.  He 
was  a  steady  supporter  of  that  party  who  were  turned  out 
of  administration  in  the  spring  of  1784,  and  lost  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  dissolution  of 
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with  which  that  change  was  followed  :  a  situation  which  he 
did  not  shew  any  desire  to  resume  on  the  return  of  thef 
new  parliament.  One  motive  for  his  not  wishing  a  seat  in 
the  next  parliament,  was  a  sense  of  some  decline'  in  his 
health,  which  bad  rather  suffered  from  the  long  sittings 
and  late  hours  with  which  the  political  warfare  in  the  last 
had  been  attended.  Though  without  any  fixed  disease, 
his  strength  was  visibly  declining:  and  though  hia  spirits 
survived  his  strength,  yet  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his 
mind  were  considerably  impaired.  Both  continued  gradu- 
ally to  decline  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  July  9tby 
1785,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  bis  age. 

Endued  with  much  natural  sagacity,  and  an  attentive 
observation  of  life,  he  owed  bis  rise  to  that  station  of  opu* 
lence  and  respect  which  be  attained,  rather  to  his  own 
talents  and  exertion,  than  to  any  concurrence  of  favoura- 
ble circumstances.  His  mind,  though  not  deeply  tinctured 
with  learning,  was  not  uninformed  by  letters.  From  a 
habit  of  attention  to  style,  be  had  acquired  a  considerable 
portion  of  critical  acuteness  in»the  discernment  of  its  beatt« 
ties  and  defects.  In  the  epistolary  branch  of  writing,  be 
not  only  shewed  a  precision  and  clearness  of  business,  but 
possessed  a  neatness,  as  well  as  fluency  of  expression, 
which  few  letter-writers  have  surpassed.  Letter-writing' 
was  one  of  his  favourite  amusements;  and  among  his  cor^* 
respondents  were  men  of  such  eminence  and  talents  as  well 
repaid  his  endeavours  to^entertain  them.  To  Dr.  Franklin, 
already  mentioned,  may  be  added  the  names  of  most  of  the 
greatauthors  who  had  adorned  the  republic  of  letters  for  al- 
most forty  years  before  Mr.  Straban's  death ;  and  many  speci- 
mens of  his  letters  have  been  given  iu  their  posthumous 
works,  or  lives.  We  may  add,  among  his  anonymous 
essays,  a  paper  in  **  The  Mirror,"  No.  94. 

His  ample  property  Mr.  Stratum  bestowed  with  the  ut- 
most good  sense  and  propriety.'    After  providing  munifi- 
cently for  his  widow  and  children,    his  principal   study 
seems  to  have  been  to  mitigate  the  affliction  of  those  who* 
were  more  immediately  dependant  on  bis  bounty ;  and  to 
not  a  few  who  were  under  this  description,  and  wonl4 
otherwise  have  severely  felt  his  loss,  he  gave  liberal  annvi*  * 
ties  for  their  lives ;  and,  among  other  instances  of  benevo? 
lence,  bequeathed   1000/.  to  the  company  of  Sutionevi' 
(of  which  he  had  been  master  in  1774)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. 
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Of  bit  fiimtly^i  there  remaiii  now^  oaly,  kb  second  aoo, 
the  rev.  Geokoe  StrftbaD,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Rochester, 
rector  of  Cranbam  in  Essex,  and  vicar  of  Sl  Mary*8  Isling« 
ton ;  and  Andrbw  Strahan,  bis  third  son,  M.  P.  for  Gather-* 
logb,  one  of  the  joint  patentees  as  printer  to  his  majesty ; 
and  law  printer;  a  gentleman  who  has  inherited  his  father's 
spirit  as  well  as  property,  and  has  for  many  years  been  at 
the  head  of  his  profession, ' 

STRANGE  (Si  a  John),  an  able  lawyer,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1696,  according  to  the  English  inscription  in 
l^eyton  church,  where  be  was  buried  ;  but  the  Latin  one 
says  that  be  was  only  forty-nine  years  old  at  his  death  in 
17>54,  and  consequently  must  have  been  born  in  1705^ 
We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  the  first  date  the  correct 
one.  Having  chosen  the  law  as  a  profession,  he  arrived,  by 
great  natural  abilities,  and  unwearied  application,  at  such 
oaiipencei  that,  in  173^5,  he  was  appointed  one  c^  bis  ma* 
jssty's  counsel  learned  in  the  law ;  and  in  the  foUowio|f 
year,  solicitor*generaL  While  in  this  office^  he  was  so. 
highly  esteemed  by  the  citizens  of  London,  that,  in  1739, 
tbey  chose  him  their  recorder.  In  1 742  be  resigned  these 
offices,  and  his  majesty,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  his'  regard, 
honoured  him  with  a  patent,  to  take  place  for  life  next  to 
the  attorney-general;  and  on  Jan.  II,  1749,  advanced  him 
to  the  ot&ce  d[  master  of  the  Rolls ;  the  revenue  of  which, 
soon  aftec  his  promotion,  received  from  parliament,  un* 
spught  by  him,  a  very  considerab're  and  honourable  mug* 
mentation.  He  died  May  IS,  1754,  leaving  behind  hifB 
the  character  of  an  able  asid  upright  lawyer,  and  a  man  of 
great  personal  virtues  in  private  life. 

The  <'  Reports"  of  sir  John  Strange,  <<  of  Cases  ad^ 
judged  in  the  courts  of  Chancery,  KingVbencfa,  Com* 
mon-pleas,  and  Exchequer,  from  TYinity  Term  2  Geo.  |. 
to  Trinity  Term  2 1  Gea  IL"  were  first  published  by  his 
son  John  Strange,  esq.  1755,  2  vols,  fol.;  agmi  in  178^, 
2  vols.  8vo ;  and  thirdly,  with  notes  and  additional  ref^- 
ences  to  contemporary  reporters  and  later  cases,  1795,  S 
¥qIs.  dvo,  by  Michael  Nolan,  esq.  of  Lincoki's*Inn. 

Sir  John  Strange  married  Susan,  eldest  damghter,  and 
coheir  of  Edward  Strong  of  Greenwich,  m  the  county  of 
Keai,  esq.  She  died  in  1747,  mm!  was  buried  in  die  same 
veuU  with  her  husband  in  Leyton  chnrch-ryard. 

'  toungn,  No.  S9.«^icholt*9  Bowjer.— Botwell'f  Life  of  Johatoo. 
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Two  BOM  survived  him,  of  whom  Matthew,  the  eldest, 
died  in  1759,  and  John,  who  died  March  19,  1799,  i^ed 
sixty-seven*  He  was  educated  at  Clare  ball,  Cambridge^ 
and  was  British  resident  at  Venice  for  some  years,  and 
in  his  own  country  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A#  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Bologna,  Florence,  and 
Montpelier,  and  the  Leopoldine  academy  of  the  Curiosorum 
Nature.  He  was  a  very  able  antiquary  and  naturalist,  and 
contributed  various  papers  both  to  the  Archseologis,  and 
io  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  accumulated  an 
excellent  library,  a  very  extensive  museum,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures,  all  which  were  sold  after  his  deaths 
as  directed  by  his  will.  % 

STRANGE  (Sir  Robert),  an  English  engraver  of  the 
£rst  eminence,  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Pomona  in  Ork* 
'^Jf  July  14,  1721.  He  was  lineally  descended  from  sir 
David  Strange,  or  Strang,  a  younger  son  of  the  family 
*of  Stranges,  or  Strangs,  of  Balcasky  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  who  settled  in  Orkney  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
He  received  his  classical  education  at  Kirkwall  in  Orkney^ 
binder  the  care  of  a  learned,  worthy,  and  much-respected 
gentleman,  Mr.  Murdoch  M'Kenzie,  who  rendered  great 
aervice  to  his  country  by  the  accurate  surveys  and  charts 
be  gave  of  the  island  of  Orkney,  and  of  the  British  and 
Irish  coasts. 

Mr.  Strange  was  originally  intended  for  the  law  i  but 
that  profession  ill  according  with  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind, 
he  quitted  it  in  a  short  time,  and  while  yet  uncertain  whi* 
iher  his  genius  really  pointed,  went  aboard  a  man  of  war 
bound  for  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  voyage  he  re- 
turned so  much  disgusted  with  a  sea-life,  that  be  again 
betook  himself  to  pursuits  of  law,  and  m^gbt  have  conti- 
nued to  prosecute  them  through  life,  and  his  talents  as  an 
artist  been  for  ever  lost,  to  the  world,  if  his  brother  had  not 
accidentally  discovered  in  his  bureau  a  variety  of  ^Irawtogs 
and  unfinished  sketches,  with  whi(;h  he  appears  to  have 
amused  those  hours  that  his  friends  supposed  devoted  to 
severer  laboiirs.  These  first  essays  of  genius  struggling  to 
display  iu  peculiar  powers,  were  shewn  to  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Cooper,  at  Edinburgh,  the  only  person  there  who, 
at  that  time,  had  taste  in  such  performaoees ;  they  were 
by  him  very  highly  approved^  and  he  immediately  pro- 

1  Lysont'i  Envirooii  vol.  IV.— BridfBsa^t  Ltfal  BiMiofnipby.^Nickolt'i 
Bovjcr. 
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posed  that  the  joung  man  should  be '  regularly  placed 
under  his  tuition.  This  measure,  coinciding  perfectly  with 
his  own  inclinations,  was  accordingly  adopted.  The  rapid 
progress  which  be  made  under  this  master*s  instructionn 
soon  satisfied  his  friends  that  in  making  the  arts  his  study 
and  profession,  he  had  yielded  at  last  to  the  bent  of  nature, 
and  was  following  the  course  which  genius  prompted  him 
to  pursue. 

While  he  was  thus  assiduously  engaged  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  bis  future  fame,  a  fatal  interruption  to  the 
arts  of  peace  took  place  in  Scotland,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
young  chevalier;  and  Strange,  urged  by  many  motives^ 
and  particularly  by  the  desire  o^  gaining  a  hand  which 
was  already  become  necessary  to  his  happiness,  joined  the 
rebel  arm}'.  He  continued  to  act  with  it  as  one  of  the 
troops  styled  the  Life-Guards,  a  post  of  danger  as  well  as 
honour,  till  the  total  defeat  of  the  Fretcnder*s  few  remain- 
ing troops  on  the  field  of  Culloden,  obliged  him  and  all 
those  who  escaped  the  i^ue  of  the  day,  to  fly  for  shelter 
to  the  Highland  hills.  There  young  Strange,  among  the 
TCf^t,  continued  concealed  for  many  months,  enduring  hard* 
ships,  the  detail  of  which  would  seem  to  make  dear  the 
purchase  even  of  life  itself.  Before  the  period  of  this  over- 
throw,  and  soon  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  he  so  narrowly 
escaped  the  severcbt  fate  of  war,  that  the  accident  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  Having  received  command  to  execute 
some  military  order,  in  the  absence  of  an  aid- de-camp,  he 
was  riding  for  that  purpose  along  the  shore,  when  the 
svrord  which  be  carried  was  bent  in  his  hand  by  a  ball 
from  one  of  the  king^s  vessels  stationed  off  the  coast. 

When  the  vigilance  of  pursuit  was  somewhat  abated. 
Strange  left  the  Highlands,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  he  began  to  turn  his  talents  to 
account,  and  contrived  to  maintain  himself,  in  conceal- 
ment, by  the  sale  of  small  drawings  of  the  ri\'al  leaders  ia 
the  rebellion,  many  of  which  must  still  be  extant,  'thej 
were  purchased,  at  the  time,  in  great  numbers,  at  a  guinea 
each.  A  fan  also,  the  primary  destination  of  which  gave 
it  in  his  eyes  an  additional  value,  and  where  he  had,  on 
that  account,  bestowed  more  than  usual  pains,  was  sold  at 
this  period,  with  a  sad  heart,  **  non  hos  qoassitum  munus 
in  usus,"  to  the  earl  of  Wemyss;  who  was  too  sensible  of 
its  value  to  suffer  it  to  be  re-purchased,  when  that  was  pro- 
posed a  short  time  afterwards. 
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Tired  of  a  life  of  alann  and  privacy,  Mr.  Strange,  at 
length,  after  much  difficulty,  procured  k  safe  conduct  te 
London,  intending  to  embark  for  France;  but  not  till  he 
had  received  the  rev^ard  peculiarly  due  to  the  brave ;  and 
made  that  hand  his  owH,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had 
risked  his  life  in  the  field.  The  name  of  the  lady  to 
whom  he  ^as  thus  united  in  1747,  and  in  whose  steady  zf^ 
fection,  through  the- whole  of  a  long  life,  all  those  dangers 
were  forgotten,  was  Isabella  Lumisden,  the  daughter  of 
an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  and  sister  to  a  gentle* 
man  well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  his  instructive 
work  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome. 

Having  safely  reached  London,  Mr.*  Strange  completed 
bis  intention  of  visitirig  France ;  and  after  remaining  a 
considerable  time  at  Rouen,  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
the  companions  in  exile  whom  he  found  there,  and  ob* 
laining  an  honorary  pri^e  given  by  the  academy  of  tbiit 
place,  where  his  competitors  were  Tery  numerous,  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  infinite 
assiduity,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Le 
Blu.  It  was  from  this  master  that  he  had  the  first  hint  of 
the  Qse  -of  the  instrument  commonly  called  the  dry  needUy 
which  he  afterwards  greatly  improved  by  his  own  genius^ 
and  by  which  he  added  such  superior  beauties  to  bis  eu- 
gravings. 

In  the  year  1751,  he  finally  removed  his  fismily  to  Lon* 
don ;  and  at  this  period,  when  historical  engraving  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  Britain,  he  began  to  devote 
himself  to  this  higher  and  more  difficult  species  of  his 
art ;  of  which,  therefore,  in  this  country,  be  is  justly  en- 
titled to  be  considered  as  the  father.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  by  refusing  to  engrave  a  portrait  of  his  present 
majesty,  he  incurred  the  strong  displeasure  of  lord  Bute ; 
whose  conduct  towards  him  is  detailed,  with  many  othec 
interesting  circumstances,  in  a  letter  to  that  nobleman^ 
which  Mr.  Strange  published  in  1775.  It  is  not  easy^ 
or  perhaps  possible,  in  this  country,  for  power  to  de- 
press merit;  and  so  it  proved  in  the  case  of  this  artist,  who 
rose  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  With  respect  to  the  paint- 
ing which  he  thus  refused  to  engrave,  it  is  said  that  a  per« 
sonage,  apparently  more  concerned  in  the  question  than 
lord  Bute,  has  since  commended  the  spirit  of  the  artist, 
who  scorned  to  perpetuate  so  wretched  a  performance. 

In  1760  Mr.  Strange  set  out  for  Italy,  which^  as  the  seat 
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•f  the  fine  arts,  he  hftd  long  beea  anzioua  lo  tbil.  The 
drawings  maile  by  him  in  the  oooneof  this  toor,  leyeral  of 
which  be  afterwards  engraved^  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
lord  Ditodss,  Every  where  throughout  Italy  singular  marks 
of  attention  and  respect  accompanied  him^  not  only  from 
illustrious  personages,  but  from  the  principal  academies  of 
the  fine  arts  which  he  visited  in  his  route.  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bo^ 
logna,  and  professor  of  the  royal  academy  at  Parma.  Mo* 
ibine  indeed  shews  more  strongly  the  high  estimation  in 
which  bis  talents  were  held  at  Rome,  than  the  compiimeni 
which  was  paid  him  by  signor  Ro^isneili,^  in  painting  the 
Veiling  of  that  room  in  the  Vatican  library,  where  .the  eol- 
lection  of  engravings  is  preserved.  The  painting  repre* 
•eots  the  progress  of  the  art  of  engraving,  and,  among  the 
portraits  of  those  who  were  most  eminent  in  it,  that  of 
Strange  is  introduced^  He  is  represented  holding  under 
bis  arm  a  volume  en  which  his  name  is  inscribed ;  an  bo* 
nour  paid  to  no  British  artist  but  himself.  Similar  marks 
ef  high  respect  were  also  bestowed  on.  his  taleocs  in  France^ 
In  particular,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  academy 
ef  painting  at  Paris,  the  highest  honour  ever  conferMd  on 
any  foreigner. 

With  respect  to  the  works  of  this  artist,  be  left  fifty 
capital  plates,  still  in  good  condition,  which  were  engraved 
from  pictures  of  the  most  celebrated  |iainters  of  the  Ro» 
man,  Florentine,  Lombard,  Venetian,  and  other  schools. 
Their  subjects  are  historical,  both  sacred  and  profiune, 
poetical,  and  allegorical*.     From  his  earliest  establtsbasent 


*  The  fcUowinf  are  among  hif  prin« 
aipal  engravingfl : — ^Tiro  heads  or  the 
fttttlior-H>iia  an  tlchfai^.  the  oUifir  a 
finiihed  p#oof»  from  a  drawing  by  John 
fiaptistGrease — ^The  Return  from  Mar- 
let,  hy  l4^siiYermanii-«(2opid,  by  Van* 
loo-— Mary  Magdaieo*  by  Galdo— 
Cleopatra,  by  the  tame — The  Madon- 
na, by  the  tame— The  Angel  Gabriel, 
-by  tha  aame««— The  Virgin  mih  rhe 
Child  aalfapt  by  the  tarae-^-Libcrali- 
ty  ant]  Modesty,  by  the  tame. —Apollo 
rewarding  Merit  and  ponisbing  Arro- 
faQce,by  Andien  JSaochi— The  Aid- 
ing of  pomuhis  and  Remot,  by  Pietre 
da  Cortona — Catiar  repudiating  Pdm- 
ptim,  by  %he  taiiie*-4rbree  CbiMtfen  of 
King  Cbarlat  I,  bv  Vandyke— Balita. 
riu«,  by  Salrator  Kosa^— St.  Agnet,  by 
<0blsiiyeMii6»-7b«  Jadgawm  sf  Hat- 


culet,  by  Nioolat  Pouatio— -Vewn  at- 
tired by  the  Graeet,  by  Goido.— Jot- 
ties  SDd  M«6lneft»  bf  Raphael— The 
Offipriqg  of  LoTa*  by  Gnido— Copid 
tieepiog,  by  the  iame— Abraham  giv- 
ing np  the  ffandmnid  Hagnr,  by  Gntfi^ 
cino-^iUiher  a  Suppliant  befoni  Abi^ 
auerttt»  by  the  tame— Joaeph  and  Po- 
tipbar*s  Wife,  by  Guido— Venilt  Blind- 
ing  Ospid,  by  Tiltna— Tosoa,  hf  iba 
tame— Danae,  by  tha  tam^— POttmit 
of  King  Charlet  J,  by  Vandyke— Tha 
Madonna,  by  CorregghH*^  Cedim, 
by  Rapbanl— Mary  Magdalen,  by  Gnii- 
dfi — Our  Sariuur  appearing  to  bit  Mo- 
ther  after  hit  Retnrreetictfi,  by  Goer- 
cino— A  Motiicr  and  Child,  by  PatSM^ 
giaii»— Cnpid  aiadltatiog»  by  Schidooi 
— Laomedon  Ki^g  of  Tioy  (wtected  by 
Wepmst  wad  Apolto,  by*8.  Row,  4t. 
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in  Ufe^lilr.Stnmge  selected  carefolly  about  eighty  copies  of 
Ihe  6nett  and  most  choice  impressioDs  of  each  plate  which 
he  engraved,  intending  to  present  theoi  to  the  public  when 
age  should  disable  him  from  adding,  to  their  number. 
These  he  collected  into  as  many  volumes^  arranged  in  the 
•rder  of  their  pubUcatton^  To  each  volume  he  prefixed 
two  portraits  of  himself,  on  the  same  plate,  the  one  an 
etchings  the  other  a  Bnished  proof,  from  a  drawing  by 
John  Baptiste  Grease.  This  is  the  last  |>late  he  engraved, 
and  is  a  proof  that  neither  his  eyes  n(Mr  hand  were  im-> 
paired  by  years.  It  shews  likewise  the  use  he  made  both 
of  aqna  fortit  and  of  the  gra^'er.  Each  volame,  besides  a 
dedication  to  the  king,  contains  an  introduction,  on  the 
progiesa  of  engraving;  and  critical  remarks  on  the  pic- 
tttitia  from  which  Us  plates  were  taken. 

Among  these  engravings,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is 
only  one  from  the  painting  of  any  native  artist  of  this  coun* 
try ;  and  that  is  from  Mr.  West's  apotheosis  of  the  king's 
diiUrea.  This  painting  be  solicited  bis  majesty's  permts- 
aion  to  engrave,  which  was  gpraated  with  the  utmost  readi- 
ness; and  every  accommodation  which  the  palace  could 
give  was  liberally  furnished  to  him,  while  engaged  in  the 
undertaking ;  in  the  progress  of  which  he  was  often  visired 
both  by  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  Before  the  work 
could  be  compteted  his  avocations  called  him  to  Paris,  and 
he  expected  to  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  epgraving 
tafisiahed  till  his  return ;  but  his  majesty,  in  a  manner 
paeuliady  flattering,  consented  to  let  him  take  it  with  him. 
In  return  for  so  much  condescension,  when  a  few  copies  of 
this  engraving  hsid  been  stnick  off,  the  plate  itself  was  de- 
stroyedi  by  cutting  out  the  principal  figure,  which,  after 
l^^g  8^t,  waa  presented  to  his  majesty. 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  1787,  Mr.  Strange  received  the  ho- 
nour of  kn^hthood,  a  distinction  which  flattered  him  the 
more,  as  it  appeared  to  mark  a  peculiar  eminence  in  his 
profeiftion ;  and  proved  that  his  royal  patron  was  fuHy  sen- 
sible of  the  merit  which  his  minister  had  once  vainly  at- 
tempted to  crush. 

Sjr  Robert  enjoyed  bis  honours  but  for  a  short  period. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  1792,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  complaint 
ef  an  asthmatic  nature,  with  which  he  had  been  long  se- 
yerely  afflicted.  It  is  for  thcise  who  were  best  acquainted 
#ith  hta  character  while  living,  to  conceive  with  what 
aeotimenta  of  legvak  this  mehmolic^  event,  though  neither 
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iiatimely  Qor  unexpected,  was  felt  by  his  family  and  Trieuds, 
Of  ^\l  men  whom  the  writer  of  this  narrative  ever  knew, 
sir  Robert  Strange  possessed  the  mildest  and  most  inge- 
nuous manners,  joined  to  dispositions  of  mind  the  most 
liberal  and  benign.  There  was  in  his  temper  an  endear- 
ing gentleness  which  invited  affection ;  and  in  bis  heart  a 
warm  sincerity,  immediately  perceptible,  which  infallibly 
secured  it  To  know  him  and  be  his  enemy  was  impossi« 
1>le.  Unassuming  even  to  a  fault,  and  with  a  diffidence 
which  anxiously  shunned  pretension,  his  opinions  both  of 
thinking  and  of  expressing  himself,  even  on  the  most  un- 
important occasions,  laid  an  irresistible,  though  uncon- 
scious claim,  to  taste,  to  sentiment,  and  to  genius.  These, 
iodeed,  a  skilful  physiognomist,  if  such  a  person  exists, 
might  have  read  distinctly  in  the  features  of  his  counte- 
nance; though  Lavater,  to  support  a  theory,  or  misled  by 
an  imperfect  likeness,  has  asserted  the  contrary.  The 
head  engraved  from  Greuse,  and  prefixed  to  sir  Robert** 
posthumous  volume,  bears  a  strong,  though  scarcely  a 
striking  resemblance,  to  the  original,  and  will  probably  be 
thought  to  justify  what  is  here  advanced^  It  may  certainly^ 
with  equal  truth  be  added,  that  in  the  whole  of  his  deport- 
ment and  general  demeanour,  there  was  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  grace  and  modest  dignity. 

To  these  qualities,  for  which  engaging  is  a  phrase  too 
tame,  sir  Robert  added  a  liberality  of  sentiment  upon  all 
subjects,  which  bespoke  such  a  strength  and  soundaess  of 
understanding  as  would  probably  have  secured  him  consi- 
derable eminence,  even  if  his  peculiar  talents  had  been 
mistaken,  and  law  had  continued  the  object  of  his  profes- 
sional pursuit.  Though  engaged,  from  the  motives  which 
have  been  suggested,  in  the  support  of  a  cause  more  allied 
to  prejudice  than  connected  with  sound  reason,  reflection 
made  him  early  sensible  of  his  error  (the  romantic  occa- 
sion of  which  points  out,  in  some  degree,  the  generous  ar- 
dour of  his  genius),  and  bis  riper  years^'paid  the  tribute  of 
sincere  attachment  to  that  establishment  of  the  state,  which 
his  arm  had  once  been  raised  to  overthrow.  With  a  just 
and  enlarged  sense  of  political  relations,  religious  princi- 
ples the  most  zealous  were  conjoined;  but  his  religion, 
though  warm,  was  tolerant;  and  his  devotion,  like  his 
other  virtues,  altogether  devoid  of  ostentation. 

He  left  behind  him,  besides  his  lady,  a  daughter  and 
three  sons ;  all  of  whom  his  honourable  ej^ertions  would 
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have  sufficed  to  place  in  a  state  of  independencei  even 
thougk  honest  ambition  bad  not  impelled  the  whole  of 
tbem  to  increase,  by  their  own  efforts,  the  inheritance  de« 
acending'from  their  father.  The  extreme  assiduity  with 
which  be  laboured  for  this  purpose  is  the  only  circum- 
stance in  sir  Robert's  history  which  yet  remains  unnoticed. 
In  the  coldest  seasons,  when  health  permitted  him,  he  went 
to  work  with  the  dawn,  and  the  longest  day  was  too  short, 
to  fiatigife  his  hand.  Even  the  most  mechanical  part^  of 
bis  labours  be  would  generally  perform  himself;  choosing 
rather  to  undergo  a  drudgery  so  unsuitable  to  his  talents 
than  trust  to  others,  or  be  the  means  of  engaging  them  in 
a  profession,  which,  notwithstanding  his  own  deserved  suc- 
cesff,  he  never  thought  deserving  of  recommendation.  In 
this  conviction,  he  was  always  extremely  solicitous  to  keep 
the  pencil  out  of  bis  children's  hands,  lest  taste  should  have 
influenced  any  of  tbem  to  prosecute  the  same  pursuits,  to 
which  he  had  devoted  a  life  of  unwearied  diligence  and 
application. 

His  remains  were  interred,  in  compliance  with  what  had 
long  been  known  to  be  his  own  modest  desire,  in  the  most 
private  manner,  in  Covent-garden  churchyard ;  his  ashes 
being  placed  immediately  adjoining  to  those  of  a  daughter 
once  tenderly  beloved.  A  simple  tablet,  with  his  name  in«> 
scribed,  is  all  that  distinguishes  the  spot.  The  works  in* 
deed  of  such  an  artist  form  his  truest  and  most  appropriate 
monument.  These  no  time  has  power  to  destroy,  and,  as 
long  as  the  labours  of  taste  shall  be  objects  of  admiration 
among  mankind,  these  assuredly  will  perpetuate  his  repu* 
tation ;  and  with  it  a  name  not  more  to  be  remembered  for 
the  genius  which  gave  it  lustre,  than  the  virtues  by  which 
it  was  adorned.^ 

STRATFORD  (Nicholas),  a  pious  and  learned  bishop 
of  Chester,  was  born  at  Hemel-Hempstead»  in  Hertford* 
shire,  in  1633,  and  admitted  scholar  of  Trinity  college^ 
Oxford,  in  June  1652,  where  in  1656  be  became  fellow 
and  master  of  arts.  After  taking  orders,  he  married  a  re* 
lation  of  Dr.  Dolben,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  by  his  inte- 
rest was  made  warden  of  Manchester  college  in  Lancashire. 
He  was  also  in  1670  made  prebendary  of  Leicester  St. 
Margaret  in  the  church  of  Lincoln ;  in  1673,  dean  of  St. 
Asapb,  at  which  time  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  and  was 
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appoioted  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  bia  majesty.  In  1683^ 
be  was  presented  to  tbe  reclory  of  St.  Marjr  Aldermaiibiaryy 
London,  and  tbe  following  year  resigned  tbe  wardeaabip 
of  Mancbester  college.  In  1689,  be  was  eonsecraieil 
bishop  of  Chester,  over  which  he  presided,  in  constans  re* 
sidence,  and  with  the  most  anxious  care  for  its  interests^ 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  for  eighteen  years.  He  died 
Feb.  12,  1707,  and  was  interred  in  his  cathedral,  where^ 
long  Latin  inscription  records  his  character,  withoat  exag- 
geration. Besides  some  occasional  sermons,  and  a  charge 
to  his  clergy,  his  works  were  chiefly  levelled  at  tbe  doc- 
trines of  popery,  in  which  controversy,  be  published,  1. 
^'  Discourse  concerning  the  necessity  of  Reformation,  with 
respect  to  tbe  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,*'  Lond.  1685,  part  L  4to ;  a  second  part  followed^ 
2.  ^*  Discourse  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy,"  in  answer  to 
Dr.  Godden,  ibid.  1688,  4to.  3.  «<The  people's  right  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  asserted,*'  ibid.  1683,  4to.  4. 
^^  The  lay-Christian's  obligation  to  read  tbe  Holy  Scrip* 
tures,"  ibid.  1688,  1689,  4to.  5.  <<  Examination  of  Bel- 
larmin's  fourteenth  note  concerning  the  unhappy  end  of 
tbe  church's  enemies,"  Ccc.  j&c. 

Bishop  Stratford  was  one  of  tbe  first  and  most  zealous 
promoters  of  tbe  Societies,  established  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  for  the  ^'  Reformation  of  manners."  la 
the  *<  Memoirs  of  Matthew  Henry,"  we  read  that  '*  this 
good  work  was  first  set  on  foot  in  that  city  by  those  of 
the  established  church :  they  were  happy  in  )r  bishop  8nd 
dean,  that  had  the  interests  of  practical  religion  very  muck 
at  heart,  Dr.  Stratford  and  Dr.  Fog,  men  of  great  learning 
and  true  piety,  both  excellent  preachers,  and  greatly 
grieved  at  the  open  and  scandalous  wickedndss  that 
abounded  in  that  city,  and  every  where  throughout  the 
nation."  It  appears  that  a  monthly  lecture  was  established 
at  the  cathedral  for  this  purpose,  and  the  bishop  preach^ 
the  first  sermon.' 

STRATO,  of  Lampsacus,  the  successor  of  Tbtopbrastus 
in  tbe  charge  of  tbe  Peripatetic  school,  flourished  in  the 
third  century  B.  C.  and  presided  eighteen  years  over  that 
school  with  a  high  degree  of  reputation  for  learning  and 
eloquence.  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus  made  bim  his  precep- 
tor, and  repaid  his  services  with  a  royal  present  of  eighty 
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taleots*  He  died  about  the  end  of  the  127th  Olympiad. 
His  opinions  have  been  suspected  of  atheism.  Bruckev 
collects  from  them  that  *^  there  is  inherent  in  nature  a  priu'^ 
ciple  of  motion,  or  force,  without  intelligence,  which  is 
the  only  cause  of  tiie  production  and  dissolution  of  bodies : 
that  the  world  has  neither  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  a 
deity,  distinct  from  matter,  nor  by  an  intelligent  animat-* 
ing  principle,  but  has  arisen  from  a  force  innate  to  matter, 
originally  excited  by  accident,  and  'since  continuing  to 
act,  according  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  natural  bodies.** 
It  does  not  appear,  adds  Brucker*  that  Strato  expressly 
either  denied  or  asserted  the  existence  of  a  divine  nature; 
but,  in  excluding  all  idea  of  deity  from  the  formation  of  the 
world,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  he  indirectly  excluded 
from  his  system  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  Su« 
preme  Being.  Strato  also  taught,  that  the  seat  of  the 
soul  is  in  the  middle  of  the  brain  ;  and  that  it  only  acts  by 
means  of  the  senses.  Brueker  has  a  more  laboured  de^ 
fence  of  Strato  in  a  dissertation  inserted  in  Schelhom's 
<^  Amosnitates  Litterarise«V  ^ 

6TRAUCHIUS  {Mqidivs),  a  German  Lutheran  divine 
and  mathematician,  but  in  this  country  known  only  as  a 
cbronologist,  was  bom  in  1632,  at  Wictemberg.    He  studied 
at  Leipsic,  and  was  afterwards  professor  of  theology  at 
Wittenberg,  and  at  Dantsick.     He  was  frequently  involved 
in  tbeobgical  disputes,  both  with  the  Roman  catholics  and 
the  Calvinists,  from  his  intemperate  zeal  in  favour  of  Lu- 
tberanism.    Hedied  atWittembergin  1682.    He  published 
some  mathematical  works;  but  was  chiefly  distinguished 
lor  his  chronological  and  historical  disquisitions,  of  which 
be  published  a  considerable  number  from  1652  to  1680. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  useful,  his  <<  Breviarium  Chro- 
nologicum,**  was  long  known  in  this  country  by  three  edi- 
tions ,(with  improvements  in  each)  of  an  English  transla- 
tion, by  Richard  Sault,  called  in  the  title  F.  R.  S.  but  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  Dr.  Thomson's  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Society.    Locke*s  high  commendation  of  this 
work  probably  introduced  it  as  a  useful  manual  of  cbrono- 
logy.    The  edition  of  1745,  which,  we  believe,  was  the 
last,  received  many  improvements  and  corrections,  but  it 
has  aioce  given  way  to  lesser  chronological  systems.' 
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STREATER  (Robert),  an  Eoglisb  painter,  was  born  in- 
1624,  and|  being  a  person  of  great  industry  as  well  as  ca- 
pacity,  arrived  to  an  eminent  degree  of  pe.rfection  in  bis 
art.  He  excelled  particularly  in  history,  architecture)  and 
perspective;  and  shewed  himself  a  great  master  by  the 
truth  of  bis  outlines,  and  skill  in  foreshortening  his  figures.  , 
He  was  also  excellent  in  landscape  and  stilUlife;  and  there 
b  some  firuit  of  his  painting  yet  to  be  seen,  which  is  of  the 
highest  Italian  style,  for  penciling,  judgment,  and  cpm- 
positio«).  Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  U.  he  was  made 
his  majesty's  serjeant-painter.  He  became  violently  afflicted 
with  the  stone,  and  resolved  to  be  cut ;  which  the  king 
hearing,  and  having  a  great  kindness  for  him,  sent  on  pur- 
pose to  France  for  a  surgeon,  who  came  and  performed 
the  operation ;  which,  however.  Streamer  did  not  survive. 
He  died  in  1680,  having  spent  his  life  in  great  esteem  and 
reputation.  His  principal  works  were,  the  theatre  at  Ox- 
ford ;  the  chapel  at  All  Souls  college;  some  ceilings  at 
Whitehall,  now  burnt ;  the  battle  of  the  giants  with  the 
gods,  at  sir  Robert  Clayton's ;  the  pictures  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  at  St.  Michael's  church  in  Combill,  &c.  &c. ' 

STREIN,  or  STRINIUS  (Richard),  baron  de  Schwar- 
renaw,  a  native  of  Austria,  and  learned  Protestant  writer, 
counsellor  to  the  emperor,  superintendant  ef  finances,  and 
bis  librarian,  was  born  in  1538.  He  was  much  esteemed 
by  the  literati  of  his  time,  and  died  in  1601,  leaving  a 
treatise  ^<  De  Gentibus  et  Familiis  Romanorum,"  Paris; 
1559,  foL  in  which  he  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
Roman  antiquities.  He  wrote  also  some  pieces  against 
Bellarmin,  and  some  discourses  in  favour  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  he  published  anonymously  lest 
they  should  offend  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  subject  he 
was.* 

STRIGELIUS  (VicTORiNUS),  a  learned  divine  and  pror 
meter  of  the  reformation,  was  born  at  Kaufbeir,  Dec.  26tk 
1524.  He  lost  his  father  in  the  year  1527,  and  was  seat  to 
Fribourg  in  Brisgaw  in  1538;  where  he  went  through  a 
course  of  philosophy  under  John  Zinckius,  and  removed 
from  thence  in  1 542  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and 
attended  %he  lectures  of  Luther  and  Melanctbao.  Having 
taken   the  degree  of  master  of  philosophy  in  1544,  he 
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applied  bimaelf  to  the  reading  of  private  lecturer,  which 
gained  him  great  reputation,  and  be  continued  them'  un^ 
til  the  war  obliged  him  to  leave  Wittemberg,  and  go  to 
Magdeburg,  and  afterwards  to  Erfurt.  The  war  being 
concluded,  he  went  to  Jena  in  1548.  In  1556,  he  was 
present  at  the  conference  of  Eisenach,  and  disputed  ami- 
cably with  Menius  upon  a  question  relating  to  the  necessity 
of  good  works.  He  reduced  this  controversy  to  seven  pro- 
positions, on  which  the  whole  dispute  turned,  and  which 
Menius  owned  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  Stri* 
gelius  afterwards  drew  up,  by  order  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  a  form  of  confession,  to  which  all  the. divines  sub- 
scribed. The  year  following  he  was  attacked  by  Flaccius  lUy- 
ricus,  and  disputed  with  him  vivA  voce  at  Weimar.  The  acts 
of  that  conference  were  published,  but  not  faithfully,  and 
be  complained  that  something  was  retrenched.  In  1559, 
be  was  imprisoned  with  two  others,  owing  to  certain  theolo** 

Jical  disputes  with  the  divines  of. Weimar,  but  by  the  in- 
uence  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  recovered  his  liberty  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  and  resumed  the  usual  course  of  his 
lectures.  As,  however,  he  found  that  he  was  not  in  a  safe 
situation,  he  retired  from  Jena,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the 
.remonstrances  that  university  wrote  to  him  to  engage  him 
to  return.  Removing  to  Leipsic,  he  published  there  notes 
on  the  psalter.  He  obtained  of  the  elector  the  liberty  of 
teaching,  either  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  or  in 
that  of  Leipsic,  .which  last  he  preferred,  and  beginning  his 
lectures  there  in  March  1563,  explained  not  only  divinity, 
but  likewise  logic  and  ethics.  He.  had  carried  his  common- 
places as  far  as  the  article  of  the  eucharist,  aud  was  to  en- 
ter upon  that  in  February  1567;  but  a  fresh  opposition  being 
raised  against  him,  in  which  the  elector  .would  not  interfere, 
he  retired  into  the  Palatinate,  and  soon  after  was  invited  to 
Heidelberg  to  be  professor  of  ethics,  which  office  he  dis- 
charged with  great  reputation  till  bis  death,  June  26th,  1 569. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  an  able  philosopher  and  divine,  and 
had  an  incomparable  talent  in  instructing  youth.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  1  *^  Epitome  doctrinse  de  primo  motu,^' 
Wittem.  1565,  Svo.  2.  *^  Argumenta  et  scholia  in  Nov. 
Test."  3  *' Tres,  partes  locorum  coromunijum.*'  4.  •*" En- 
chiridion locorum  Theologicorum."  5.  Schole  Histories, 
i  condito  mundo  ad  natum  Christum,  &c.*'  * 
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STROZZT  (T1TU8  and  Rbrculbs),  father  and  ton,  were 
two  poets  of  Ferrara,  who  both  wrote  in  Latin.  Their 
poems  were  printed  together  at  Venice,  1513,  Sto,  and 
consist  of  elegies  and  other  compotitionsi  in  a  pare  and 
pleasing  style.  Titus  died  about  1508,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Hercules,  his  son,  was  killed  by  a  rival  in  1508.  Strozzi 
was  also  an  illustrions  name  at  Florence,  which  migrated 
with  the  Medici's  into  France,  and  there  rose  to  the  highest 
military  honoma,  as  they  had  in  their  own  country  attained 
the  greatest  commercial  rank.  There  have  been  several 
other  writers  of  the  name,  of  whom  we  shall  notice  only 
one,  as  most  remarkable,  Cyriac  Strozzi,  who  was  a  pro* 
found  student  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  therefore  con- 
sidered as  a  peripatetic  philosopher.  He  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1504.  He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  and  pursued  hu  studies  wherever  he  went.  He  was 
a  professor  of  Greek  and  of  philosophy  at  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, and  Pisa,  in  all  which  places  he  was  highly  esteemed. 
He  died  in  1565,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  added  a 
ninth  and  a  tenth  book  to  the  eight  books  of  Aristotle's 
politicf,  and  wrote  them  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  He 
had  so  completely  made  himself  master  of  the  stvle  and 
sentiments  of  his  great  model,  that  he  has  been  thought, 
in  some  instances,  to  rival  him.  He  had  a  sister,  Laurentia, 
who  wrote  Latin  poems.  Considerable  information  may 
be  found  respecting  the  Strozzi  in  our  anthoiities. ' 

^TRUTT  (Joseph),  an  ingenioois  artist,  and  the  author 
of  some  valuable  works  00  snhjects  of  antiqaity,  was  born 
at  Springfield,  in  Essex,  Oct  27,  1749,  where  his  father, 
a  man  of  some  property,  was  a  miller,  but  died  when  this 
son  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old.  His  mother,  however, 
took  a  tender  care  of  his  education,  and  placed  him  at 
Chelmsford  school.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  unfortunate  William  Wynne  Ryland  (See 
Ryland),  and  in  1770  became  a  student  at  the  royal  aca- 
demy, where  he  had  the  gold  and  silver  medals  adjudged 
to  him,  the  former  for  a  painting  in  oil,  his  first  efibrt, 
and  the  latter  for  the  best  academy-figure.  The  subject 
of  his  oil-painting  was  from  the  £neid ;  and  it  was  no  small 
triumph  that  his  competitor  was  the  celebrated  Hamilton. 
After  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  family  of  his  friend  Mr.  Thane;  and  in  1771 

*  TirabMehi.— ^Tfiffnan^  Hist.  T.1t.  d'l(mII^.-^RMcoe*s  lieo  X. 
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was  tot  iiitroducecl  to  the  British  Masettm,  where  he  was 
employed  to  make  some  drawings.  The  rich  stores  of 
science  and  of  art  in  that  valuable  repository,  gave  a  new 
bias  to  his  pursuits^  and  he  now  conceived  some  of  those 
literary  labours  connected  with  his  profession,  which  be 
afterwards  executed  ;  and  such  was  his  indostry,  that  tvro 
years  afterwards  (1773)  bepablished  his  first  worky  ''The 
regal  and  ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  England,*'  4to,  and 
in  June  1774,  the  first  volume  of  what  be  then  called 
''  t>ojibSL  Xnsel-C^nnan  $  or,  complete  views  of  the  manners, 
customs,,  arms,  habits,  &c.  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VIIL'*  A  second  volume  appeared  in  1775,  and  both  were 
reprinted  in  1797.  This  was  a  work  of  great  research  and 
labour,  both  in  the  preparation  of  the  Ietter*pres8,  and  of 
the  engravings,  and  he  justly  derived  considerable  reputa* 
tion,  on  the  score  of  accuracy  and  judgment.  In  I77T 
and  1778  he  published  his  *'  Chronicle  of  England,'*  in  2 
Tols.  4to,  which  he  meant  to  have  extended  to.  six,  but 
want  of  encouragement  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his 
design^  The  work,  however,  is  complete  as  far  as  it  goes^ 
and  contains  much  valuable  information,  but  b  rather 
heavy,  and  not  what  is  called  a  vety  readable  book.  In 
1785  Mr.  Strutt  published  the  first  volume  of  his  <' Dic- 
tionary of  Engravers,**  and  the  second  in  1786.  In  this 
he  received  considerable  assistance  from  the  late  eminent 
sculptor,  John  Bacon,  esq.  As  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
executed  in  this  country,  it  is  deserving  of  high  praise,  and 
although  far  from  being  free  of  defects,  still  remains  the 
only  work  of  the  kind  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 
The  introductory  history  of  engraving  is  particularly  ere- 
ditable  to  his  judgment  and  industry. 

In  1790,  a  severe  asthmatic  complaint  rendered  a  coun* 
try  residence  necessary,  and  he  therefore  settled  for  five 
years  at  Bacon*s-(«rm  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  employed 
some  part  of  his  time  in  engraving  a  series  of  plates  for  the 
''  Pilgrim*s  Progress,**  which  are  said  to  be  as  fair  a  specimen 
of  his  talents  as  an  artist,  as  any  that  can  be  produced  ;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  for  what  edition  they  were  engraved,  or 
whether  sold  separately.  Here  likewise  bis  benevolent  re- 
gard for  the  welfiire  of  the  young  induced  him,  at  his  own 
expence,  to  establish  a  Sunday  school  at  Tewin,  not  far 
from  his  residence,  which  be  superintended  with  great  care, 
and  bad  the  satisfaction  to  find  it  attended  with  the  most 
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beneficial  consequences  to  the  morals  of  the  Tillagers.  la 
^795,  he  returned  to  Londoo,  and  begau  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  bis  work  entitled  *' A  complete  view  of  the  Dresses 
and  Habits  of  the  People  of  England,  from  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time.*'  The 
first  volume  of  this  appeared  in  1796|  and  the  second  in 
1799,  4to,  illustrated  by  143  plates.  It  was  about  the  same 
time  published  in  French.  In  1801,  he  published  the  last 
work  he  lived  to  complete,  namely,  Eli^IiMnena  Sn^elTpeob; 
or,  The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,^' 
a  performance  which,  from  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  at- 
tracted the  notice  and  admiration  of  readers  of  almost  every 
class.  In  the  beginning  of  October  1802,  Mr.  Strutt,  then 
residing  in  Charles-street,  Hatton-garden,  was  confined  to 
bis  chamber  with  his  last  illness,  of  which  be  died  on  the 
16th  of  that  month,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
biographer  sums  up  his  character  in  these  words :  *^  The 
calamities  incident  to  man  were  indeed  his  portion  on  this 
earth ;  and  these  greatly  augmented  by  unkindnesses 
where  be  least  deserved  to  have  met  with  them.  He  was 
charitable  without  ostentation ;  a  sincere  friend,  without 
intentional  guile ;  a  dutiful  son ;  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
husband ;  a  good  father :  a  worthy  man ;  and,  above  all,' 
it  is  humbly  hoped,  a  sincere  Christian.  His  natural  ta- 
lents were  great,  but  little  cultivated  by  early  education. 
The  numerous  works  which  he  gave  to  the  world  as  an  au- 
thor, and  as  an  artist,  prove  that  he  employed  his  time  to 
the  best  advantage."  Mr.  Strutt  engraved  many  plates,  in 
dots,  in  imitation  of  chalk,  a  manner  which  he  learned 
from  his  master  Ryland,  and  in  which  softness  and  harmony 
are  blended.  He  also  left  some  MSS.  in  the  possession 
of  his  son,  from  which  have  since  been  published,  U 
**  Queen  Hoo  Hall,  a  Romance :  and  Ancient  Times,  a 
Drama,''  4  vols.  12mo.  both  which  have  many  characteristics 
of  a  lively  and  well-regulated  imagination ;  and,  2.  "  The 
Test  of  Guilt ;  or  Traits  of  Ancient  Superstition,  a  drama- 
tic tale,  &c."  in  poetry,  but  not  much  calculated  to  raise  our 
ideas  of  his  merit  in  that  branch/ 

STRUVIUS  (Georqe  Adam),  a  .German  scholai^  was 
born  at  Magdebourg,  Sept.  27,  1619.  He  became  pro* 
fessor  of  jurisprudence  at  Jena,  and  was  called  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  dukes  of  Saxony.     He  gave  to  the  public  some 
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itrong  proofs  of  his  learning  at  Helmstadt,  before  the  year 
1653  ;  but  in  that  year  be  published  a  greater  work,  en- 
tided  **  Syntagma  Juris  Feudalis  ;**  and,  ten  years  after,  a 
similar  compilation  of  civil  law,  under  the  title  of  '<  Syn- 
tagma Juris  Civilis."  He  was  twice  marriM,  and  had  in 
all  twenty-six  children.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
thiee,-and  died  on  the  15th  of  December,  1692.  He  had  a 
frankness  of  manners  that  gained  universal  attachment.  Hia 
form  was  robust,  and  his  diligence  so  indefatigable,  that 
he  applied  to  every  magistrate  the  expression  of  a  Roman 
etnperor,  ^'Oportet  stantem  mori  ;*'  and  so  completely  acted 
up  to  his  own  principle,  that  he  made  the  report  of  a  law-* 
suit  a  very  short  time  before  his  death.' 

STRUVIUS  (BuRCARD  Gotthelf),  one  of  the  many  sods 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Weimar,  May  26, 1671.    His 
father,  who  soon  perceived  his  turn  for  study,  sent  him  to 
Zeitz,  to  profit  by  the  instructions  of  the  learned  Cellarius, 
who  then  lived  in  that  place,  and  he  afterwards  pursued 
his  studies  under  the  abl^ftt  masters  at  Jena,  Helmstadt, 
Francfort,  and  Halle.    In  the  latter  city  he  weut  to  the 
bar,  but  did  not  follow  that  profeasion  long,  devoting  his 
attention  chiefly  to  history  and  public  law,  which  were  bis 
favourite  pursuits.     He  paid  some  visits, to  Holland  and 
Sweden,  whence  he  returned  to  Wetzlar,  accompanied  by 
bis  brother,  who  had  dissipated  his  fortune  in  search  of  the 
philofiopbefs  stone.     This  misfortune  affected  our  aiithor, 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  spent  almost  bis  whole 
property  in  paying  his  debts,  and  he  fell  into  a  melancholy 
state,  which  lasted  for  two  years ;  but  having  then  reco- 
vered his  health  and  spirits,  he  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Jena  in  1697,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  law  at  Halle.     In  1704,  he  was  made  professoi:  of  his- 
tory in  that  university;  and  in  1712  professor  extraordinary 
of  law,  counsellor  and  historiographer  to  the  dukes  of  Sax- 
ony;  and  at  length  in  1730,  counsellor  of  the  court,  and 
ordinary  professor  of  public  and  feudal  law.     He  died  at 
Jena,  March  25,  1738,  leavipg  manv  distinguished  proofs 
of  learned  research,  particularly  in  la^  and  literary  history* 
One  of  his  first  publications  was  bis  *'  Bibliotheca  numismatum 
antiquiorum,''  12mo,  which  appeared  at  Jena  in  1693.     2. 
'^Epistolaad  Cellarium,  de  Bil^liothecis,*'  Jena,  1696,  12mo. 
3.  *^  Antiquitatum  Romanorum  Syntagma,^'  Jena,  1701, 4tQ^ 
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Tbis  is  the  first  pmrt  of  a  larger  work,  and  chiefly  respects 
the  religion  of  the  Romans,  but  is  valuable.    4.  *^  Tracta- 
tus  Juridicus  de  Balaeis  et  Balneatoribus/*  4to,  the  same 
year,  at  Jena ;  all  his  works  indeed  appear  to  have  been 
published  thenT.     5.  <^Acta  Literaria,**  voi.  I.  1703,  Sro; 
foLlL  1720.     6.  <<BibUotheca  Philosophica,**  1704,  Svo, 
aod  again,  172S.    7.  <<  Bibliotheca  Historica,*'  1705,  8to. 
This,  Tike  several  other  works  of  this  author,  has  undergone 
several  editions,  and  been  much  augmented  by  other  edi* 
ton.   The  title  to  the  latest  edition  of  this  book  is  <*  Biblio- 
theca  Histories,  instmcta  a  Burcardo  Gotthelf  Strovio, 
mocta  a  Christi.  Gottlieb   Budero,  nunc  vero  a  Joanne 
Georgio  Meuselio  ita  digests,  amplificata,  et  emendata,  ut 
porad  novum  opus  videri  possit.**    This  account  of  it  is 
literally  true,  for,  from  a  single  volume,  it  is  now  extended 
to  twenty-two  vols.  8vo,  usually  bound  in  eleven,  1782 — 
1804.     It  forms  a  complete  index  to  the  histories  of  all 
nations.     8.  **  Bibliotheca  Librornm  rariorum,*'  1719,  4to« 
9.  '^lotroductio  ad  Notitiam  Rei  Literarias,  et  utum  Biblio* 
Ihecarum.**    The  fifth  edition  of  this  work,  a  very  thick 
v^ume,  small  8vo,  with  the  suppleitients  of  Christopher 
Color,  and  the  not^  of  Michael  Lilienthal,  was  printed  at 
Leipsic  in  1729  ;.but  the  best  is  that  of  1754  by  John  Chris- 
tian Fischer,  2  volt.  8vo.     10.  A  life  of  his  father,  entitled, 
'<  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Geo.  Adam  Struvii,**  1 705, 8vo.     He 
published  also  several  works  in  German,  and  some  others 
in  Latin,  all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Heinsius's  Bilcher 
Lexicon,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1793,  which  is  indeed  a 
very  excellent  index  to  the  works  of  German  authors  in 
particular.' 

STRYPE  (John),  the  most  valuable  contributor  to  ec- 
clesiastical history  and  biography  that  ever  q>peared  in 
this  country,  is  said  to  have  been  of  German  extraction. 
His  father  John  Strype,  or  Van  Stryp,  was  a  native  of  . 
Brabant,  and  fled  to  England  for  the  sak^  of  religion.  He 
was  a  merchant  and  silk-throwster.  His  son  is  said  to  hav# 
been  bom  at  Stepney^  Nov.  1,  1648,  but  he  calls  himself 
a  native  of  London,  and  his  baptism  does  not  occur  in  the 
register  of  Stepney,  though  the  names  of  some  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  are  there  entered,  and  his  father  lies 
buried  in-the  church-ysrd.  The  reason  why  he  calls  him* 
self  a  Londoner  probably  was,  that  he  was  bom  in  StrypeV 
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yard^  fomierly  in  Stepney,  but  afterwards  in  the  pariah  of 
Christ-churchy  Spitalfieldls.  After  being  educated  in  St. 
Paul's  school  for  six  years,  he  was  matriculated  of  Jesus- 
college,  C^ambridge,  July  5,  1662,  whence  he  removed  to 
Catherine«hall,  where  he  took  bis  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1665, 
and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1669.  His  first  preferment  was  the 
donative,  or  perpetual  curacy  of  Theydon-Boys  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  conferred  upon  him  July  14,  1669;  but 
he  quitted  it  a  few  months  after,  on  being  appointed  mini- 
ster of  Low*Leyton  in  the  same  county,  Which  he  retained 
all  his  life.  The  circumstances  attending  this  preferment 
were  rather  singular.  Although  he  enjoyed  it  above  sixty- 
eight  years,  and  administered  the  sacrament  on  Christmas- 
day,  for  sixty-six  years  successively,  yet  be  was  never 
instituted  nor  inducted.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  irre- 
gularity is,  that  the  living  being  small,  the  patrons  allowed 
the  parish  to  choose  a  minister.  Accordingly  Mr.  Strype 
having,  on  the  vacancy  which  occurred  in  1669,  preached 
before  them,  he  was  duly  elected  to  be  their  curate  and 
lecturer,  and  they  entered  into  a  subscription-bond  for  his 
maintenance,  promising  to  pay  the  sums  annexed  to  their 
names,  '*  provided  he  continues  the  usual  custom  of  his 
predecessor  in  preaching  twice  every  Sunday/'  The  sub- 
scriptions in  ail  amounted  to  69/.  Many  years  after  this, 
viz.  in  1674,  he  was  licensed  by  Dr.  Henchman,  then 
bishop  of  London,  to  preach  and  expound  the  word  of 
God  in  the  parish  church  of  Low- Ley  ton,  and  to  perform 
the  full  office  of  priest  and  curate  there,  during  the  va* 
cancy  of  the  vicarage,  which  license,  and  no  other  instru- 
ment, he  used  to  exhibit  at  the  visitations,  as  late  as  17fO. 
In  1677,  as  he  seemed  secure  of  his  possession,  he  re- 
built the  vicarage,  with  140/.  of  his  own  money,  aided  by 
contributions  from  his  parishioners,  and  expended  con- 
siderable sums  also  in  the  repairs  of  the  chancel.  After  his 
death,  his  executors  derived  some  acivantage  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  held  this  living;  for,  being  sued  by  bis 
successor  for  dilapidations,  only  40/.  could  be  recovered, 
as  the  plea  was,  that  he  had  never  been  institnted  nor  in- 
ducted, and  that  the  parsonage-house  was  built  and  ought 
to  be  repaired  by  the  parish.  It  is  probable  that  the  quiet 
possession  he  so  long  enjoyed  was  owing  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  heads  of  the  church,  for  his 
eminent  services  as  a  historian. 
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Soon  after  he  eime  to  reside  at  Low*  Ley  ton,  he  got 
access  to  the  valuable  manuscripu  of  sir  Michael  Hickes^ 
knt.  oitce  of  Ruckbolt*s  in  this  parish,  and  secretary  to 
William  lord  Burleigh,  and  began  from  them  some  of 
those  collections  which  he  afterwards  published.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  he  extended  «his  inquiries  much  far- 
ther, and  procured  access  to  every  repository  where  records 
of  any  kind  were  kept;  made  numerous  and  indeed  volu- 
minous transcripts,  and  employed  many  years  ih  compa* 
ring,  collating,  and  verifying  facts,  before  he  published 
any  thing.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  archbishop  Wake,  and  the  bishops  At- 
terbury,  Burnet,  Nicolson,  and  other  eminent  clergymen  or 
laymen,  who  had  a  taste  for  the  same  researches  as  himself. 
Towards  his  latter  days,  he  had  the  sinecure  of  Tening,  in 
Sussex,  given  him  by  archbishop  Tenison,  and  was  lec- 
turer of  Hackney  till  1724,  when  he  resigned  that  lecture. 
When  he  became  old  and  infirm,  he  resided  at  Hackney 
with  Mr.  Harris  an  apothecary,  who  had  married  his  grand- 
daughter, and  there  he  died  Dec.  IJ,  1737,  at  the  very 
advanced  age  of  ninety*four  *j  one  instance  at  least,  that 
the  most  indefatigable  literary  labour  is  not  inconsistent 
with  health. 

His  publications  were,  1.  '^  The  second  volume  of  Dr. 
John  Lightfoot's  works,**  1684,  fol.  2.  '<  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop  Cranmer,"  1694,  fol.  3.  ''The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,'*  1698,  8vo.  4.  "  Lessons  for  Youth  and  Old  Age,'* 
1699,  12mo.  5.  <'  The  Life  of  Dr.  John  Elmer,  bishop  o^ 
London,"  170^1,  8vo.  6.  *<  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke,*^ 
1705,  8vo.  7.  "  Annals  of  the  Reformation,*'  4  vols;  vol. 
I.  1709,  (reprinted  1725);  vol.  H.  1725;  vol.  IlL  172S; 
vol.  IV.  1731.     8.  '<  Life  of  Archbishop  Grindal,*'  17 10,  fol. 

9.  <*Life  and  Letters  of  Archbishop  Parker,**   1711,  foK 

10.  '*Life  of  Archbbhop    Wbitgift,**   1718,  folio.      II. 

*  "  I  oiade'a  Titit  to  old  father  io  Brit  Mot.     Mr.  Carte,  io  the  pre* 

Sirype  when  io  t)WD  laitj  be  is  turned  face  to  the  .third  Tolame  of  hit  *'  Hit- 

of  i^joety,  yet  very  brisk  and  well,  only  tory  of  Bogland,"  sayt,^  **  When  tbe 

a  decay  of  tifhi  and  memory,    Mr.  preaent  eail  of  Exeter'a  grandfather  lei 

Strypc  told  me  thai  he  had  great  ma-  out  on  his  tiatels  to  Italy,  his  chap- 

tcrials  tovarda  the  life  of  the  old  lord  lain  undertaking  to  write  the  treaiurer 

Barghley,  and  Mr.  Pox  the  martyr*.  Burleigh's  life,  removed  all  the  Staift- 

logiftt,  which  he  wished  he  couid  have  papers  to  his  o«a  bouse  at  iow-I^ey- 

aoisbed ;  hut  most  of  hti  papers  are  ton.      These  were  never  feturned  to 

!•  oliaraciers ;  hw  grandson  is  learning  ^Burleigh- bouse,   but  falling  into  the 

to  decypher  them.'*    Letter  from  Dr.  handsof  Mr.  Sirype,  heDublitbedthea. 

Smbd^I   Knight,  among  Cole's  MSS.  with  other  memorials  in  B  vols,  fol." 
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**  Ao  accarate  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London/* - 
1720y  2  ToU.  folio,  for  wbkb  be  was  eighteen  years  coU 
lecting  materials.  12.  "  Ecclesiastical  Memorials/*  1721, 
3  vols.  foL  He  also  published  a  sermon  at  the  assizes  at 
Hertford,  July  8,  1689;  and  son^e  other  single  sermons, 
in  1695,  1699,  1707,  1711,  1724..  He  kept  an  exact  diary 
of  his  own  life,  which  was  once  in  the  pos9es^ion  of  Mr. 
Harris;  and  six  volumes  of  his  literary  correspondence 
were  latt^ly  in  the  possession  of  the  rev  Mr.  Kinght,  of 
Jdiiton,  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  materials  for  many  of 
his  works,  part  of  the  Lansdowne  library,  are  now  in  the 
British  iduseum.  Dr.  Birch  observes,  that  ''  his  fidelity 
and  industry  will  always  give  a  value  to  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, howeveV  destitute  of  the  graces,  and  even  uniformity 
of  style,  and  the  art  of  connecting  facts.^^  We  should  be 
sorry,  however,  to  see  the  *  simple  and  artless  style  of 
honest  Strype  exchanged  for  any  modernizing  improve- 
ments. There  is  a  charm  in  his  manner  which  seems  to 
bring  us  close  to  the  periods  of  which  be  is  writing,  and 
renders  his  irregular  and  sometimes  digressive  anecdotes 
extremely  interesting.  We  can  remember  the  time  whe^ 
Strype's  works  were  much  neglected,  and  sold  for  little 
more  than  waste-paper  ;  but  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
present  age,  that  they  have  now  risen  very  high  in  valae^ 
and  are  yet  purchased  with  eagerness.  A  new  edition  of 
his  life  of  Cranmer,  with  some  important  additions,  has 
lately  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press,  and  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  lives  of  the  other  archbishops,  and  his  **  An- 
nals." ' 

STUART,  ARABELLA.     See  ARABELLA. 

STUART  (Gilbert),  a  Scottish  historian,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1742.  His  father,  Mr.  George  Stuart,  who 
died  in  1793,  was  professor  of  humanity  in  that  university, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  eminence  for  classical  taste  and 
literature.  Gilbert  Stnart,  having  made  the  usual  prepa^ 
rations  in  the  grammar-school  and  the  university,  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  For  that  profession, 
however,  he  is  said  to  have  been  disqualified  by  indolelkce : 
and  he  early  began  to  indulge  his  passion  for  general  litera- 
ture, and  boundless  dissipation.  Yet  his  youth  was  not 
wasted  altogether  in  idleness,   for  before  he  had  completed 

1  Biog.  Brit — LvsODt't  EiiTiroiii.— Cole's  MS  AthfDie  in  Brit  Mas.— <3ciit 
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hii  twenty-second  year,  be  pablbhed  **  An  Hbtoricil  Dis* 
aertation  concerning  the  Antiqaity  of  the  British  ConstitU"* 
tJon/'  which  had  so  much  merit  as  to  obtain  for  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
After  an  interval  of. some  years,  in  which  he  could  not  have 
neglected  his  studies,  he  produced,  2.  <*  A  View  of  Society 
in  Europe,  in  its  progress  from  rudeness  to  refinement  ^  or 
inquiries  concerning  the  history  of  laws,  government,  and 
manners.'*  This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  proves  that  he 
had  meditated  with  much  attention  on  the  most  important 
monuments  of  the  middle  ages.  About  the  time  when  the 
first  edition  of  this  book  appeared.  Dr.  Stuart  applied  for 
the  professorship  of  public  law  in  the  university  of  Edin* 
burgh }  but  being  disappointed,  removed  soon  after  to 
London.  He  there  became  from  1768  to  1773,  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Monthly  Review.  He  then  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  be  began  a  magazine  and  review,  called 
from  the  name  of  that  city,  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared  in  October  1773.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  Wil- 
liam Smellie  (See  Smsllie)  ;  but  owing  to  the  virulent 
qpirit  displayed  by  the  writers,  it  was  obliged  to  be  discon- 
tinued in  1776.  In  1778  his  View  of  Society  was  repub<- 
lished.  In  1789  he  again  visited  London^  and  engaged  in 
the  Political  Herald,  and  the  English  Review ;  but  being 
attacked  by  two  formidable  disorders,  the  jaundice  and  the 
dropsy,  he  returned  by  sea  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  died,  in  his  fstber's  house,  August  13,  1786. 

The  other  works  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  were,  3.  An  ano-* 
nymous  pamphlet  against  Dr.  Adam,  who  had  published  a 
Latin  grammar,  1772.  4.  '*  Observations  concerning  the 
public  Law  and  Constitutional  History  of  Scotland,"  Edin- 
burgh, 1779,  8vo.  In  this  work  he  critically  examined  the 
preliminary  book  to  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  ScotlaA.d. 
5.  ^'  The  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Reformation 
of  Religion  in  Scotland,**  London,  1780,  4to,  a  work  com- 
mended for  the  easy  dignity  of  the  narrative,  and  for  the 
more  extraordinary  virtue  of  strict  impartiality.  6.  ^'  The 
History  of  Scotland,**  from  the  establishment  of  the  refor* 
mation  to  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  London,  1788,  S  vols. 
His  chief  purpose  in  this  book  was  to  vindicate  die  charac« 
ter  of  that  queen  ;  but  the  whole  is  well  written,  and  has 
been  very  generally  read  and  admired..  7.  He  also  revise.d 
and  published  **  SuHivan*s  Lectures  on  the  Constitution  of 
England.'*    This  was  about  1 774.    Dr.  Stuart  was  about  the 
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middle;  size  and  jntdy  proportioned.    His  coantenanee  was 
modest  aod  expretsWet  sometimes  announcing  sentiments 
of  glowing  friendsbip,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  beea 
truly  susceptible  ;v  at  others,  displaying  strong  indignation 
against  folly  and  vicot  which  he  had  also  shewn  in  bis  wri* 
tings.    With  all  his  ardour  for  study,  he  yielded  to  the  love 
of  intemperance,  to  which,  notwithstanding  a  strong  con- 
stitution, he  fell  an  early  saciifice.     His  talents  were  great, 
and  his  writings  useful;  yet  in  his  character  altogether 
there  appears  to  have  been  littie  that  b  worthy  of  imiuuon* 
He  is  painted  in  the  most  unfavourable  colours  by  Mr. 
Chalmers,  in  hb  Life  of  Roddiman,  who  says,  **  Such  was 
Gilbert  Stuart's  laxity  of  principle  as  a  man,  that  be  con* 
sidered  ingratitude  as  one  of  the  most  venial  of  sins.     Such 
was  his  conceit  as  a  writer,  that  be  regar<ied  no  one's  me- 
rits but  bis  own*     Such  were  his  disappointments,  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  man,  that  be  allowed  bis  peevishness 
to  sour  into  malice ;  and  indulged  his  malevolence  till  it 
settled  in  corruption.*'    If  this  character  be  not  too  harshly 
drawn,  it  is  impossible  that  much  should  be  alleged  in  its 
defence.* 

STUART  (James),  a  celebrated  architect  and  lover  of 
classical  antiquity,  was  born  in  London,  in  1713.     His  pa- 
rents resided  in  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street.     His  father, 
who  was  a  mariner,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  his  mo- 
ther of  Wales.    Their  circumstances  were  very  narrow ; 
but  they  were  honest  and  worthy  people,  and  gave  their 
son  the  best  education  in  their  power.     Mr.  Stuart,  who 
was  tbe  eldest  of  four  children,  was  left  utterly  unprovided 
for  when  his  father  died.     He  exhibited,  however,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  the  dawnings  of  a  strong  imagi- 
nation, splendid  talents,  and  an  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge.   By  whom  he  was  educated  we  have  no  account; 
but  drawing  and  painting  were  his  earliest  occupations; 
and  these  be  pursued  with  such  industry  and  perseverance, 
that,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  contributed  very  essentially  to 
the  support  of  his  widowed  mother  and  her  little  family,  by 
designing  and  painting  fans  for  a  person  in  the  Strand*   He 
placed  one  of  his  sisters  under  the  care  of  this  person  as 
his  shop*woman ;   and  he  continued,  for  many  years,  to 
pursue  tbe  same  mode  of  maintaining  the  rest  of  his  family. 

1  Chaloun*!  Uf«  of  RufldimM,  p.  tSS— Kcrr'i  Life  of  Snellie,  vsl.  I.  p.  393, 
mad  499.— D*lBrMli*s  CaUmiiMt  of  Autkon. 
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Notwithstanding  tbe  great  pressure  of  snch  a  charge^ 
and  tbe  many  temptations  to  dissipation,  which  are  too  apt 
to  attract  a  young  man  of  lively  genius  and  extensive  u- 
lents^  Mr.  Stuart  employed  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in 
such  studies  as  tended  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  be 
loved.  He  acquired  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy ;  he  became  a  correct  draughtsman,  and  rendered 
bimself  master  of  geometry,  and  all  tbe  branches  of  the 
mathematics,  so  necessary  to  form  tbe  mind  of  a  good 
painter  :  and  it  is  no  less  extraordinary  than  true,  that  ne- 
cessity and  application  were  bis  only  instructors.  He  has 
often  confessed,  that  be  was  6rst  led  into  tbe  obligation  of 
studying  tbe  Latin  language^  by  a  desire  to  understand 
n^at  was  written  under  prints,  published  after  pictures  of 
the  ancient  masters. 

A»  his  yean  increased,  knowledge  attended  their  pro- 
gress :  be  acquired  a  great  pro6ciency  in  tbe  Greek  lan- 
guage; mnd  bis  unparaJJeied  strength  of  mind  carried  him 
into  a  familiar  association  with  most  of  the  sciences,  and 
principally  that  of  architecture.      His  stature  was  of  the 
middle  size,  but  athletic.     He  possessed  a  robust  consti- 
totiouy    invincible  courage,   and  inflexible  perseverance. 
Of  this  the  following  fact  is  a  proof:  a  wen,  in  his  fore- 
bead,  bad  grown  to  an  inconvenient  size ;  and,  one  day, 
being  in  conversation  with  a  surgeon,  he  asked  him  how  it 
could  be  removed.    The  surgeon  acquainted  him  with  tbe 
length  of  tbe  process ;  to  which  Mr.  Stuart  objected,  on 
account  of  the  interruption  of  bis  pursuits,    and  asked 
whether  he  could  not  cut  it  out,  and  then  it  would  be  only 
necessary  to  heal  the  part.     The  surgeon  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  but  mentioned  tbe  very  excruciating  pain  and 
danger  of  such  an  operation.     Mr.  Stuart,  after  a  minute's 
r^flectiooy  -threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  said,  '<  I 
will  sit  still;  do  it  now."    Tbe  operation  was  performed 
with    success. — With    such    qualiflcations,    although  yet 
almost  in  penury,  he  conceived  the  design  of  visiting  Rome 
and  Athens ;  but  the  ties  of  filial  and  fraternal  aflEsction 
induced  him  to  postpone  his  journey,  till  be  could  insure 
a  certain  provision  for  his  mother,  and  bis  brother  and  se- 
cond sister.     His  mother  died :  be  was  soon  after  enabled 
to  frface  bis  brother  and  sister  in  a  situation  that  was  likely 
to  produce  them  a  comfortable  support;  and  then,  with  a 
very  scanty  pittance  Jn  his  pocket,  be  set  out  on  foot  for 
Rome ;   and  thus  he  performed  the  greatest  part  of  bis 
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joarney ;    travelling  through  Holland,    France,    &c.  and 
i»copping  through  necessity  at  Paris,    and  several  other 
places  in  his  way,  where,  by  his  ingenuity  as  an  artist,  he 
procured  some  moderate  supplies,  towards  prosecuting  the 
rest  of  his  journey.      When  arrived  at  Rome,   he  soon 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Revett, 
aa  eminent  painter  and  architect.     From  this  gentleman 
Mr.  Stuart  first  caught  his  ideas  of  that  science,  in  which 
(quitting  the  profession  of  a  painter)  he  afterward  made 
such  a  conspicuous  figure.    During  his  residence  at  Rome, 
he  studied  architecture  and  fortification;  and  in  1748  they 
jointly  circulated  "  Proposals  for  publishing  an  authentic 
description  of  Athens,  &c.*'  For  that  purpose,  they  quitted 
Rome  in  March  1750,  but  did  not  reach  Athens  till  March 
1751,  where,  in  about  two  months,  they  were  met  by  Mr. 
Wood  and  Mr.  Dawkins,    whose  admiration  of  his  great 
qualities  and  wonderful  perseverance  secured  to  him  their 
patronage.     Dawkins  was  glad  to  encourage  a  brother  in 
scientific  investigation,  who  possessed  equal  ardour  with 
himself,  but  very  unequal  resources  for  prosecuting  those 
inquiries  in  which  they  were  both  engaged  ;  having  at  the 
same  time  so  much  similarity  of  disposition,  and  ardour  of 
pursuit.     During  his  residence  at  Athens  Mr.  Stuart  be* 
came  a  master  of  architecture  and  fortification ;  and  having 
no  limits  to  which  his  mind  would  be  restricted,  he  engaged 
in  the  army  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  where  he  served  a 
campaign  voluntarily,  as  chief  engineer.     On  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  applied  himself  more  closely  to  make  drawings, 
and  take  the  exact  measurements  of  the  Athenian  architec* 
ture.     He  left  Athens  in  1733,  still  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Revett ;   and  after  visiting  Thessalonica,  Smyrna, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  arrived  in  England  in 
the  beginning  of  1755.     The  result  of  their  classical  la* 
hours  was  the  appearance,  in  1762,  of  the  first  volume  in 
folio  of  **  The  Antiquities  of  Athens  measured  and  deli- 
neated, by  James  Stuart,  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  and  Nicholas 
Revett,  painters  and  architects.^*     This  work  is  a  very  va- 
luable acquisition  to  the  lovers  of  antiquities  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  is  a  proper  companion  to  the  noble  descriptions 
of  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  by  Mr.  Dawkins  and  Mr.  Wood, 
by  whom  the  two  artists  were  early  encouraged  in  the  pro- 
secution of  a  design  so  worthy  of  the  most  distinguished 
patroAiage.     To  this  work,  and  the  long  walk  which  the 
author  performed  to  compose  it,  he  has  been  indebted  for 
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the  name  of  the  Athenian  Stuart^  universaUy  decreed  ta 
him  by  tbe  learned  of  this  country. 

Upon  bis  return  to  England,  Mr.  Staart  was  received 
jnto  the  late  Mr.  Dawkina's  family ;  and,  among  the  many 
patrons  which  the  report  of  his  extraordinary  qualifications 
acquired  him,  the  first  lord  Anson  led  him  forward  to  the 
reward  most  judiciously  calculated  to  suit  his  talents  and 
pursuits.  It  was  by  bis  lordship's  appointment  that  Mr. 
Stuart  became  surveyor  to  Greenwich  hospital,  which  he 
held  till  the  day  of  his  death  with  universal  approbation. 
He  likewise  constantly  received  the  notice  and  esteem  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  of  the  principal  nobility 
and  gentry  of  taste  and  power.  Besides  his  appointment 
at  Greenwich  hospital,  all  the  additions  and  rebuilding  of 
that  part  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  there,  were  con- 
ducted under  his  direction.  He  likewise  biiilt  several 
houses  in  London ;  Mr.  Anson*s  in  St  JamesVsquare,  Mia# 
Montague^s  in  Portman-square^  &c. 

In  whatever  new  project  he  engaged^  he  pursued  it  with 
such  avidity,  that  he  seldom  quitted  it  while  there  was  any 
thing  further  to  be  learned  or  understood  from  it.  Thua  fate 
rendered  himself  skilful  in  the  art  of  engraving,  and  of 
sculpture ;  and  his  enthusiastic  love  for  antique  elegance 
made  him  abo  an  adept  in  all  the  remote  researches  of  an 
antiquary.  But  in  this  display  of  his  talents,  a  just  tribute 
to  his  memory  as  a  man  must  not  be  forgotten.  Those 
who  knew  him  intimately,  and  had  opportunities  of  re- 
marking the  nobleness  of  his  soul,  will  join  in  claiming  for 
him  the  title  of  Citisen  of  the  World ;  and,  if  he  could  be 
charged  with  possessinc;  any  partiiality,  it  was  to  merits  iu 
whomsoever  he  found  iL 

Mr.  Stuart  was  twice  married ;  first  in  1760,  to  his  house* 
keeper,  a  very  worthy  woman,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who 
died  an  infant ;  his  second  wife,  who  survived  him,  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Blackstone,  a  farmer  in  Kent ;  and  to  thi* 
lady,  who  was  very  young,  he  was  united  at  the  age  of 
sixty- seven.  By  her  he  had  four  children  ;  one  of  whom 
a  boy  was  the  very  image  and  transcript  of  himself,  both  in 
body  and  mind.  He  exhibited  an  astonishing  genius  for 
drawing,  even  before  he  was  three  years  old,  and  would 
imitate  with  pen,  or  pencil,  any  thing  that  he  saw  lying  on 
his  father's  table.  This  child  (the  darling  of  his  father) 
died  of  the  smalUpox  toward  the  end  of  1787.  Mr.  Stuart'a 
health  was  observed  to  decline  very  rapidly  from  that  time» 
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He  espiredi  at  his  house,  in  Leicester»square,  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1788,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
and  was  buried  in  a  vault  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields.  Two  volumes  of  his  great  work,  *<  The  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,^'  have  been  published  since  bis  death;  * 
the  2d  in  1790,  the  3d  in  1794:  the  former  by  Mr.  New- 
ton, the  latter  by  Mr.  Revely.  A  fourth  volume,  containing 
a  great  many  plates,  has  just  been  published  under  the 
soperintendance  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  architectural  library, 
Hoiboro.' 

STUBBE  (Henry),  an  English  writer  of  uncommon 
parts  and  learning,  and  very  celebrated  in  his  day,  was 
born  at  Partney,  near  Spilsbye  in  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  28, 
1631.     His  father  was  a  minister,  and  lived  at  Spilsbye; 
but  being  inclined  to  be  an  anabaptist,  and  forced  to  leave 
that  plaoe,  he  went  with  his  wife  and  children  into  Ire- 
land.    Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  there  in 
1641,  the  mother  fled  with  her  son  Henry  into  England; 
and,  landing  at  Liverpool,  went  on  foot  from  thence  to 
London,  where  she  gained  a  comfortable  subsistence  by 
her  needle,  and  sent  her  son  Henry,  being  then  ten  years 
of  age,  to  Westminster- school.     There  Dr.  Busby,  the 
master,  was  so  struck  with  the  surprising  parts  of  the  boy^ 
that  he  shewed  him  more  than  ordinary  favour ;  and  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  sir  Henry  Vane,  junior^ 
who  one  day  came  accidentally  into  the  school.    Sir  Henry 
topk  a  fancy  to  him^  and  frequently  relieved  him  with  mo- 
aey,  and  gave  him  the  liberty  of  resorting  to  his  house, 
«'  to  fill  that  belly,"  says  Stubbe,  <<  which  otherwise  had 
no  sustenance  but  what  one  penny  could  purchase  for  hit 
dinner,  and  which  had  no  breakfast  except  he  got  it  by 
making  somebody's  exercise.**     He  says  this  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  *^  Epistolary  Discourse  concerning  Pblebidto- 
my ;"  where  many  other  particulars  of  his  life,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Wood,  and  here  recorded,  are  also  to  be  found. 
Soon  after  he  was  admitted  on  the  foundation,  and  his 
nmster,  in  consideration  of  his  great  progress  in  learning, 
gave  him  additional  assistance  in  books  and  other  neces- 
saries. 

In  1649,  he  was  elected  student  of  Christ-church  in  Ox- 
ford; where,  shewing  himself  too  forward,  saucy,  and  con- 
ceited, he  was,  as  Mr.  Wood  relates,  often  kicked  and 

1  Nichols's  Bo«7«r.— Life  prefixtd  to  vol.  IV. 
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beaten.  Howeveri  through  the  interest  of  bis  patron,  be 
was  certainly  of  no  small  consequence ;  for  the  oath,  called 
the  Engagement,  being  framed  by  the  parliament  that 
same  year,  was  some  lime  after  sent  down  to  the  university 
by  him;  and  he  procured  some  to  be  turned  out,  and 
others  to  be  spared,  according  as  he  was  influenced  by  af* 
fection  or  dislike.  While  he  continued  an  under-graduate, 
it  was  usual  with  him  to  discourse  in  the  public  schools 
very  fluently  in  Greek,  which  conveys  no  small  idea  of  his 
learning.  After  he  had  taken  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  he 
went  into  Scotland,  and  served  in  the  parliament  army  there 
from  1653  to  1655  :  then  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  took 
a  master's  degree  in  1656;  and,  at  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Owen,  was  in  1657  made  second-keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  under  Dr.  Barlow.  He  made  great  use  and  ad- 
vantage of  this  post  for  the  assistance  of  his  studies,  and 
held  it  till  1659 ;  when  he  was  removed  from  it,  as  well  as 
from  his  place  of  student  of  Christ  church;  for  he  pub* 
lished  the  same  year,  '*  A  Vindication''  of  his  patron  sir 
Henry  Vane;  '^  An  Essay  on  the  good  Old  Cause;'*  and  a 
piece,  entitled  '*  Light  shining  out  of  Darkness,  with  an 
Apology  for  the  duakers,"  in  which  he  reflected  upon  the 
clergy  and  the  universities. 

After  his  ejection,  he  retired  to  Stratford  upon  Avon  in 
Warwickshire,  in  order  to  practise  physic,  which  he  had 
studied  some  years ;  and  upon  the  Restoration  applied  to 
Dr.  Morley,  soon  after  bishop  of  Winchester,,  for  protection 
in  his  retirement*  He  assured  him  of  an  inviolable  passive 
obedience,  which  was  all  he  could  or  would  pay,  till  the 
covenant  was  renounced  ;  and,  upon  the  re-establishment 
of  episcopacy,  received  confirmation  from  the  hands  of  his 
diocesan.  In  1661,  he  went  to  Jaaiaica,  being  honoured 
with  the  title  of  his  majesty's  physician  for  that  island ; 
but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  returned  and 
settled  at  Stratford.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Warwick,* 
where  he  gained  very  considerable  practice,  as  likewise  at 
Bath,  which  he  frequented  in  the  summer  season.  He  did 
not,  however,  apply  so  closely  to  the  business  of  his  pro-- 
fession,  as  to  neglect  every  thing  else :  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  ever  attentive  to  the  transactions  of  the  literaiy  world, 
and  was  often  a  principal  party  concerned.  Before  the 
Restoration^  be  had  joined  Mr.  Uobbes,  with  whom  be  was 
intimately  acquHinted,  against  Dr.  Wallis,  and  other  ma- 
thematicians ;  aod  had  publislied  a  very  smart  tract  or  two 
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in  that  controversy,  in  which  he  was  regarded  as  second  to 
Hobbes.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy with  some  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  rather 
with  the  Royal  Society  itself;  in  which,  far  from  being  i 
second,  he  was  now  a  principal,  and  indeed  alone. 

The  Royal  Society  had  from  its  first  institution  alarmed 
the  aealous  admirers  of  the  old  philosophy,  who  affected  td 
represent  the  views  of  many  of  its  members  to  be  the  de- 
struction, not  only  of  true  learning,  but  even  of  religion 
itself.  This  gave  occasion  to  Dr.  Sprat's  <<  History  of  the 
Royal  Society**  in  1667,  and  to  a  discourse  by  Mr.  Glan- 
vill  in  1668,  under  the  title  of  '<  Plus  ultra,  or,  the  progress 
and  advancement  of  Knowledge  since  the  days  of  Aristotle, 
in  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  Ute  im- 
provements of  practical  useful  learning,  to  encourage  phi- 
losophical endeavours."  Mr.  Stubbe  attacked  both  these 
works  with  great  warmth  and  severity,  yet  with  prodigious 
'  acuteness  and  learning,  in  a  4to  volume,  entitled,  '*  Le- 
gends no  history,  or  a  specimen  of  somi^  animadversions 
upon  the  History  of  the  Royal  Society;  together  with  the 
Pius  ultra  of  Mr.  Glanvill,  reduced  to  a  Non  plus,  1670.'* 
In  this  book  be  charges  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
with  intentions  to  bring  contempt  upon  ancient  and  solid 
learning,  especially  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  to  under^^ 
mine  the  universitiies,  to  destroy  the  established  religion, 
and  even  to  introduce  popery.  This  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  controversy,  which  was  carried  on  with  asperity  for 
some  time;  and  Stubbe  wrote  several  pieces  to  support  his 
allegations.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  afiair  by  Dr.  Fell, 
who  was  no  admirer  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  he  madi^ 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  that  body,  that,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms  us,  **  they  threatened  to  write  his  life." 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Stubbe,  though  his  life  Was  no  long 
one,  were  extremely  numerous,  and  upon  various  subjects. 
Those  which  he  published  before  the  Restoration  were 
against  monarchy,  ministers,  universities,  churches,  and 
every  thing  which  was  dear  to  the  royalists ;  yet  he  did 
this  more  to  please  and  serve  his  friend  and  patron  sir 
Henry  Vane,  than'  out  of  principle,  or  attachment  to  a 
party  :  and  when  bis  antagonists  insulted  him  for  changing 
his  tone  afterwards,  he  made  no  scruple  at  all  to  confess 
it :  "  My  youth,**  says  he,  "  and  other  circumstances,  in- 
capacitated me  from  rendering  him  any  great  servit  es ;  but 
all  that  I  did,  and  all  that  I  wrote,  bad  uo  other  aim :  nor 
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do  I.care  how  mach  any  man  can  tnodiate  my  former  writ* 
ings,  8o  long  as  they  were  subservient  to  him."  *'Tbe 
truth  is,  and  all,'*  says  Wood,  **  who  knew  him  in  Oxford, 
knew  this  of  him  for  certain,  that  he  was  no  frequenter  of 
conventicles,  no  taker  of  the  covenant  or  engagement,  no 
contractor  of  acquaintance  with  notorious  sectaries ;  that 
he  neither  enriched  nor  otherwise  advanced  himself  during 
the  late  troubles,  nor  shared  the  common  odium,  and  dan- 
gers, or  prosperity  of  his  benefactor."  On  this  account  be 
easily  made  bis  peace  with  the  royalists,  after  the  Restora- 
tion :  yet  not,  as  it  should  seem,  without  some  overt  acta 
on  his  part,  for,  besides  conforming  entirely  to  the  church 
of  England,  he  wrote  a  small  piece  againat  Harrington's 
^*  Oceaue,"  in  1660 ;  which,  in  the  pre&ce  to  ''The  good 
old  Cause,"  printed  in  1659,  he  bad  extolled,  "as  if," 
says  Wood,  'Mt  w^re  the  pattern  in  the  mount."  By  these 
means  he  made  amends  for  all  the  offence  he  bad  given ; 
'^  I  have  at  length,"  says  he,  ^*  removed  all  the  umbrages 
I  ever  lay  undei;;  I  have  joined  myself  to  the  church  of 
England,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  publicly  im- 
posed (which  in  things  indifferent  is  no  small  considera- 
tion, as  1  learned  from  the  Scottish  transactions  at  Perth ;) 
but  because  it  is  the  least  defining,  and  consequently  tht 
most  comprehensive  and  fitting  to  be  national." 

After  a  life  of  almost  perpetual  war  and  conflict  in  va- 
rious ways,  this  extraordinary  mitn  came  to  an  untimely 
end :  yet  not  from  any  cootrivance  or  designs  of  his  ene- 
mies, although  his  impetuous  and  furious  aeal  hurried  him 
to  say  that  they  often  put  him  in  fear  of  his  life.  Being  at 
Bath  in  the  summer  season,  he  had  a  call  from  thence  to  a 
patient  at  Bristol ;  and  whether  because  it  was  desired,  or 
from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  he  set  out  in  the 
evening,  and  went  a  by-way.  Mr.  Wpod  says  that  "  his 
bead  was  then  intoxicated  with  bibbing,  but  more  with 
talking  and  snuifing  of  powder :"  be  that  as  it  may,  he  wa« 
drowned  in  passing  a  river  about  two  miles  from  Bath,  ou 
the  12th  of  July,  1676.  His  body  was  taken  up  the  next 
morning,  and  the  day  after  buried  in  the  great  church  at 
Bath;  when  his  old  adtsgooistGlanvill,  who  was  the  rec- 
tor, preached  bis  funeral  sermon ;  but,  as  it  is  natural  to 
imagine,  without  saying  much  in  his  favour.  Soon  after,  a 
physician  of  that  place  made  die  following  epitaph,  wbichy 
though  never  put  over  him,  deserves  to  be  recorded : 
^  MemorisB  sacrum.    Poet  varios  otf  ui^  et  magoi^  rerum 
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discrimina,  tandem  hie  quiescuDt  mortalitatis  ezuvic  Hen- 
rjci,Stubbe,  medici  Warwicensis,  quondam  ex  sede  Cbristi 
OxoniensiSy  rei  medics,  historicecy  ac  mathematicsB  peritis- 
simi,  judicii  vivi,  &  librorum  belluonis :  qui,  quum  mqlta 
ncripserat,  &  plures  sanaverat,  aliorum  saluti  sedulo  pro- 
apiciens,  propriam  negiexit.  Obiit  aquis  frigidissuflbcatusy 
12die  Julii,  A-D.  1679.»* 

Wood  was  contemporary  with  Stubbe  at  Oxford,  and 
has  given  him  this  character :  that,  '^  he  was  a  per^n  of 
most  admirable  parts,  and  bad  a  most  prodigious  memory ; 
was  the  most  noted  Latinist  and  Grecian  of  his  age ;  was 
H  singular  mathematician,  and  thoroughly  read  in  all  poll* 
tical  matters,  councils,  ecclesiastical  and  profane  histories; 
had  a  voluble  tongue,  and  seldom  hesitated  either  in  pub- 
lic disputes  or  common  discourse;  had  a  voice  big  and  ma- 
gisterial, and  a  mind  equat  to  it ;  was  of  an  high  generous 
nature,  scorned  money  and  riches,  and  the  adorers  of  them ; 
was  accounted  a  very  good  physician,  and  excellent  in  the 
things  belonging  to  that  profession,  as  botany,  anatomy, 
and  chemistfy.  Yet,  with  all  these  noble  accomplishments, 
be  was  extremely  rash  and  imprudent,  and  even  wanted 
common  discretion.  •  He  was  a  very  bold  man,  uttered 
any  thing  that  came  into  his  mind,  not  only  among  his 
companions,  but  in  public  coffee-houses,  of  which  he  was 
a  great  frequenter  :  and  would  often  speak  freely  of  per- 
sons then  present,  for  which  be  used  to  be  threatened  with 
kicking  and  beating.  He  bad  a  hot  and  restless  head,  bis 
hair  being  carrot-coloured,  and  was  ever  ready  to  un- 
dergo any  enterprise,  which  was  the  chief  reason  that 
macerated  his  body  almost  to  a  skeleton.  He  was  also  a 
person  of  no  fixed  principles  i  and  whether  be  believed 
those  things  which  every  good  Christian  dotb,  is  not  for  ne 
to  resolve.  Had  be  been  endowed  with  common  sobriety 
and  discretion,  and  not  have  made  himself  and  bis  learning 
mercenary  and  cheap  to  every  ordinary  and  ignorant  fellow, 
he  would  have  been  admired  by  all,  and  might  have  picked 
and  chused  his  preferment ;  but  all  these  things  being  want- 
ing, he  became  a  ridicule,  and  undervalued  by  sober  and 
knowing  scholars,  and  others  too.** ' 

STUBBS  (Geoboe),  a  celebrated  anatomist  and  painter 
of  animals,  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1724,  and  at  the  ag* 
of  thirty  went  to  Rome  for  improvement  in  his  studies,  bu^ 
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why  is  not  easily  accounted  for;  Loudon  was  the  best 
theatre  to  exercise  his  talents  for  the  dissection  and  the 
portraiture  of  animals,  of  horses  (which  he  chiefly  excelled 
in)  especially,  and  in  London  he  fixed  his  residence.  That 
hh  skill  in  comparative  anatomy  never  suggested  to  him 
the  propriety  of  style  in  forms,  if  it  were  not  eminently 
proved  by  his  Phaeton  with  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,  would 
be  evident  from  all  his  other  figures^  which,  when  human, 
are  seldom  more  than  the  attendants  of  some  animal,  whilst 
the  style  of  the  animals  themselves  depended  entirely  on 
the  individual  before  him  :  his  tiger  for  grandeur  has  never 
been  equalled  ;  his  lions  are  to  those  of  Rubens  what  jack- 
als are  to  lions;  but  none  ever  did  greater  justice  to  the 
peculiar  strucOire  of  that  artificial  animal,  the  race  courser^ 
and  to  all  the  mysteries  of  tui^f- tactics,  though,  unforta- 
oately  for  the  artist,  they  depend  more  on  the  fac-similist*» 
precision  than  the  painter's  spirit.  Stubbs  was  perhaps 
the  first  who  painted  in  enamel  on  a  large  scale.  He  was 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  died  in  1806.  He 
published  a  work,  completed  in  1766,  under*  the  title  of 
**  The  Anatomy  of  the  Horse ;  including  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  bones,  cartilages,  muscles,  fascias,  liga- 
ments, nerves,  arteries,  veins,  and  glands;  in  eighteen 
tables  from  nature :"  and  before  his  death  three  numbers 
of  another  work,  which  was  to  have  consisted  of  six,  en- 
titled ^  A  Comparative  Anatomical  Exposition  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Human  Body  with  that  of  a  Tiger  and  a  common- 
Fowl,  in  thirty  tables." ' 

STUBBS,  or  STUBBE  (John),  a  learned  lawyer  irr 
,  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  born  about  1541,  and  is  said 
by  Mr.  Strype  to  have  been  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Cambridge.  He  removed  thence  to  Lincoln's-inn 
for  the  study  of  the  law,  and  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  that  society. 
He  became  a  puritan  in  consequence,  as  some  suppose^  of 
his  connection  with  the  celebrated  Thomas  Cartwrigbt, 
who  had  married  his  sister.  About  1579,  when  the  report 
of  the  queen's  intended  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
brother  to  the  king  of  France,  had  created  an  extraordinary 
alarm,  lest  such  a  match  should  eventually  be  injurious  to 
the  Protestant  establishment,  Mr.  Stubbs  published  a  sati- 
rical work  against  it,  entitled  '^  The  Discovery  of  a  gaping 
gulph  wherein   England  is  like  to  be  swallowed   up  by 
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another  French  marriage/'  &c.  This  highly  incensed  the 
queen,  whose  passions  had  always  much  sway  over  her 
actions,  and  too  much  over  her  ministers,  and  she  imme- 
diately issued  out  a  proclamation  against  it;  and  the  author 
and  printer,  or  bookseller,  being  discovered,  they  were 
soon  apprehended,  and  sentence  given  against  them,  that 
their  right  hands  should  be  cut  off,  according  to  an  act  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  <'  against  the  authors  and  publishers  of 
seditious  writings."  When  Stubbs  came  to  receive  his 
punishment,  which  was  inflicted  with  great  barbarity, 
with  a  butcher's  knife  and  mallet,  he  immediately  took  off 
his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  and  cried  *'  God  save  the 
queeu  P* 

In  this  suffering  Stubbs  had  the  sympathy  of  the  people, 
and  did  not  lose  the  regard  of  those  who  had  previously 
known  his  learning  and  talents,  and  who  probably  thougl\t 
little  of  an  offence  that  proceeded  from  his  zeal  for  the  re- 
formation, and  evidently  from  no  principle  of  disloyalty. 
A  very  few  years  afterwards  he  was  employed  by  the  lord 
'treasurer,  to  answer  cardinal  Allen's  ^*  Defence  of  the 
English  Catholics;"  a  task  which  he  executed  with  ac- 
knowledged ability.  Several  letters  of  Stubbs,  addressed 
to  the  lord  treasurer  and  his  secretary  Hickes,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Burghley -papers,  nowPin  the  British  Museum; 
and  most  of  them  having  been  written  with  his  left»hand,  he 
usually,  in  allusion  to  the  loss  of  his  right,  signed  himself 
Scava,  Whether  his  answer  to  Allen  was  ever  published 
is  uncertain  ;  but  he  translated  Beza's  meditations  on  the 
first  Psalm,  and  the  seven  penitential  Psalms,  from  the 
French,  which  he  dedicated  to  lady  Anne  Bacon,  wife  of 
sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  The  dedication  is  dated  from  Thel- 
veton  in  Norfolk,  where  he  appears  to  have  taken  up  his 
residence.  May  31,  1532,  and  it  is  signed  ^  John  Stubbe, 
Sceva."  It  is  said  that  Stubbs  was  afterwards  a  commander 
in  the  army  in  Ireland,  but  we  have  no  farther  account  of 
him,  or  any  notice  of  his  death.  Wood  is  of  opinion,  that 
he  was  either  father  or  brother  to  Philip  Stubbs,  author  of 
*'  The  Anatomy  of  Abuses,"  and  other  works  against  the 
vices  and  abuses  of  his  time.  This  man,  who  was  not  in 
orders,  although  all  bis  publications  are  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  divine,  lived  about  the  same  time 
with  John  Stubbs ;  but  Wood's  account  of  him  is  im- 
perfect. * 

>  Master's  Hist,  of  C.  C.  C.  C— Charton*s  Lift  of  NowdL— Strypo's  Lift  of 
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STUCKIUS  (JoHN-WiLLiAM),  a  celebrated  Writer  to* 
wards  the  end  f^f  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Zurich. 
He  acquired  great  tionour  by  his  works,  particularly 
by  his  treatise  ^*  On  the  Feasts  of  the  Ancients/* 
which  is  very  curious^  and  may  be  found  with  his  works 
on  antiquity,  Leyden,  1695,  2  vols,  folio.  He  died  in 
1607.  Stuckius  also  wrote  some  good  Coitimentaries  on 
Arrian ;  and  a  parallel  between  Charlemagne  and  Uenry  IV. 
entitled  ^'  Carolus  Magnus  redivivu V*  4to. ' 

STUKELEY  (William),  an  antiquary  of  much  celebrity, 
descended  from  an  antient  family*  in  Lincolnshire,  was  born 
at  Holbech  in  that  county,  November  7,  1687.  After  bav* 
ing  had  the  first  part  of  bis  education  at  the  free- school  of 
that  place,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Edward  Kelsal,  he  was 
admitted  into  Bene*t-college  in  Cambridge,  Nov.  7,  1703, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fawcett,  and  chosen  a 
scholar  there  in  April  following.  While  an  under^-graduate, 
he  often  indulged  a  strong  propensity  for  drawing  and  de- 
signing; and  began  to  form  a  collection  of  antiquarian 
books.  He  made  physic,  however,  his  principal  study,  and 
with  that  view  took  frequent  perambulations  through  the 
neighbouring  country,  with  the  famous  Dr.  Hales,  Dr.  John 
Gray  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  in  search  of  plants ;  and 
made  great  additions  t(f  Ray^s  **  Cacalogus  Plantarum  circa 
Cantabrigiam ;"  which,  with  a  map  of  the  county,  be  was 
solicited  to  print;  but  his  father's  death,  and  various  do- 
mestic avocations,  prevented  it.  He  studied  anatomy  under 
Mr.  Rolfe  the  surgeon  ;  attended  the  chemical  lectures  of 
signor  Vigani ;  and  taking  the  degree  of  M.  B.  in.  1709, 
iliade  himself  acquainted  with  the  practical  part  of  medicine 
under  the  great  Dr.  Mead  at  St.  Thomases  hospital.  He 
first  began  to  practise  at  Boston  in  his  native  county,  where 
he  strongly  recommended  the  chalybeate  waters  of  Stanfield 
near  Folkingbam.  In  1717  he  removed  to  London,  where, 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Dr.  Mead,  he  was  soon 
after  elected  F.  R.  S.  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  revived 
that  of  the  Antiquaries  in  1718,  to  which  last  be  was  secre- 
tly for  many  yearsduring  his  rasidence  in  town.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Spalding  society* 

^  Melchior  Adaiii.-*Freberi  Theatrum. — Moreri. 

*  His  father,  John,  was  of  the  fa-  BuUen,  of  Weston,  Lincoliisbire,  de- 

raUy  of  the  Siukeleyv,  lords  of  Great  sceoded  from  the  same  anceitors  with 

Stukiiey,  near  Huntingdon.     His  mo-  Aone  BuUea. 
tber,    Frances,    daughter  of    Robert 
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He  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Cambridge  in  1719,  and 
was  admitted  a  fillow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  the 
year  foUoi^ing,  about  which  time  (1720)  he  published  an 
accutint  of**  ArtUur's  Oon**in  Scotland,  and  of  "Graham*s 
d}kt'/'  with  plates,  4to.  In  the  year  1722,  he  was  appointed 
to  n  ad  the  Gulstonian  Lecture,  in  which  he  gave  a  de- 
scription and  history  of  the  spleen,  and  printed  it  in  folio, 
1 7  J3,  together  with  some  anatomical  observations  on  the  dis- 
section ol  an  elephant,  and  many  plates  coloured  in  imitation 
of  nature.  Conceiving  that  there  were  some  remains  of  the 
Eleusiiiiaii  tn^steries  in  free-masonry,  he  gratified  his  cu- 
riosity, and  was  constituted  master  of  a  lodge  (1723),  to 
which  he  presented  an  account  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
at  Dorchester,  in  4to.  After  having  been  one  of  the  cen- 
sors of  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  the  committee  to  examine  into  t)ie 
condition  of  the  astronoihical  instruments  of  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory of  Greenwich,  he  left  London  in  1726,  and  re- 
tired to  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  soon  came 
into  ureat  request  The  dukes  of  Ancaster  and  Rutland, 
the  families  of  Tyrconnel,  Cust,  &c.  &c.  and  most  of  the 
principal  families  in  the  country,  were  glad  to  take  his  ad- 
vice. During  his  residence  here,  he  declined  an  invitation 
from  Algernon  earl  of  Hertford,  to  settle  as  a  physician  at 
Marlborough,  and  another  to  succeed  Dr.  Hunter  at  New- 
ark. In  1728  be  married  Frances  daughter  of  Robert  Wil- 
liamson, esq.  of  Allington,  near  Grantham,  a  lady  of  good 
family  and  fortune.  He  was  greatly  afflicted  with  the  gout^ 
which  used  generally  to  confine  him  during  the  winter 
months.  On  this  account,  for  the  recovery  of  his  healthy 
it  was  customary  with  him  to  take  several  journeys  in  the 
sprint;,  in  which  he  indulged  his  innate  love  of  antiquir 
tie>,  by  tracing  out  the  footsteps  of  Csesar's  expedition  io 
this  island,  his  camps,  stations,  &c.  The  fruit  of  his  more 
distant  travels  was  his  *'  Itinerarium  Curiosum ;  or,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  in  bis  Travels 
through  Great  Britain,  Centuria  1.**  adorned  with  one  hun- 
dred copper- plates,  and  published  in  folio,  London,  1724. 
This  was  reprinted  after  his  death,  in  1776,  with  two  ad- 
ditional plates;  as  was  also  published  the  second  volume^ 
(consisting  of  his  description  of  the  Brill,  or  Csesar^s  camp 
atPancras*,*'Iter  Boreale,**  1725,  and  his  edition  of  Richai^ 

*  This  it  mote  a  work  of  imagioa-     tion  thas  aay  Uriof  that  arer  oane 
lioD,  coBJesiart,  and  aofoandad  awer-     from  Dr.  Stukelcy'i  pan,  but  Mr.  Ly- 
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of  Cirencester  *y  with  his  own  notes,  and  those  of  Mr,  Beiw 
tram  of  Copenhagen,  with  whom  be  corresponded,  illus^ 
trated  with  103  copper-plates  engraved  in  the  doctor^s  life- 
time.    Overpowered  with  the  fatigue  of  his  profession,  and 
repeated  attacks  of  the  gout,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
church;  and,  being  encouraged  in  that  pursuit  by  arch* 
bishop  Wake,  was  ordained  at  Croydon,  July  20,  172P; 
^nd  in  October  following  was  presented  by  lolrd -chancellor 
King  to  the  living  of  All-Saints  in  Stamford  t»  At  the  time 
of  his  entering  on  bis  parochial  cur^e  (1730),  Dr.  Rogers  of 
that  place  had  just  invented  his  Oleum  Arthriticum ;  which 
Dr.  Stukeley  seeing  others  use  with  admirable  success,  he 
was  induced  to  do  the  like,  and  with  equal  advantage :  for 
it  not  only  saved  his  joints,  but,  with  the  addition  of  a  pro* 
per  regimen,  and  leaving  off  the  use  of  fermented  liquors, 
he  recovered  bis  health  and  limbs  to  a  surprising  degree, 
and  ever  after  enjoyed  a  6rm  and  active   state  of  body, 
beyond  any  example  in  the  like  circumstances,  to  a  good 
old  age.     This  occasioned  him  to  publish  an  account  of  the 
success  of  the  external  application  of  this  oil  in  iimumer- 
able  instances,  in  a  letter  to  sir  Hans  Sloane,   1733;  and 
the  year  after  he  published  also,  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Cause 
and  Cure  of  the  Gout,  from  a  new  Rationale  ;^*  which,  with 
|in  abstract  of  it,  has  passed  through  several  editions.   He 
collected  some  remarkable  particulars  at  Stamford  in  relation 
to  his  predecessor  bishop  Cumberland ;  and,  in  1736,  printed 

■OM  thinks  that  at  lie  withheld  it  from  •  Yitit ;  was  cheerful  as  usual,  and  as 

the  public  in  his  life^time,  it  is  pro-  full  of  literary  projects.    But  his*  bo* 

^ble  he  was  confinced  that  his  ima-  siness  was  (as  he  heard  Oeekie  was  pot 

fination  had  carried  him  too  far.     He  likely  to  continue  long)  to  desire  f 

was  an  old  and  early  acquaintance  of  would  give  hiin  the  eaniest  notice  of 

bishop  WarburtoQ,  whose  obaracter  of  hit  death,  for  that  he  intended  to  soli- 

him,  heightened,  perhaps,  a  little  by  cit  for  his  prebend  of  Canterbury,  by 

that  prelate's  peculiarity  of  manner,  lord  chancellor   and    lord  Cardigan, 

is  not  far  from  the  literal  truth.  "There  <  For,'  added  he,  <  one  never  dies  the 

wasec  him,"  says  Wsrburton,  *<  such  sooner,  you  know,  for  seeking  prefer*- 

a  mixture  of  simplicity,  drollery,  a[b-  meet.** — ^Warbor ton's  Letters  toHord^ 

-surdity,  ingenuity,   superstition,    and  letter  CLXIX. 

jintiquariauism,  that  he  has  often  af-  *  Published  in  1 757,  under  this  title: 
forded  me  that  kiod  of  well-seasoned  **  An  Account  of  Richard  of  Cirences. 
repast  which  the  French  call  an  om^rgu^  ter,  monk  of  Westminster,  and  of  his 
IVom  a  compound  of  things  sever  Works :  with  his  aotient  Map  of  Ro- 
meant  to  meet  together.  1  l^ave  often  man  Briiaip,  and  the  Itinerary  there- 
heard  .him  laughed'  at  by  fools,  who  of." 

had  neither  his  sense,  his  knowledge,         f  He  had  the  oiFcr  of  ihat  of  Hoi- 

oor  his  honesty ;    th«iugh  it  must  be  bech,  the  place  of  his  nntiTity,  fiom 

eonfessed  that  in  him  they  were  aU  Dr.  Reynolds,  bishop  of  lincoln ;  and 

strangely  travestied.     Not  a  week  be-  of  another  from  the  earl  of  Winchel- 

fore  his  death  he  walked  from  Blooms-  sea  }  but  be  declined  tham  both, 
bury  to  Grosveoor-squarey  to  pay  me 
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an  explanation,  with  an  engraving,  of  a  curious  silver  plate 
of  Roman  workmanship  in  basso  relievo,  found  underground 
at  Risley  Park  in  Derbyshire  ;  wherein  he  traces  its  jour- 
ney thither,  from  the  cBurch  of  Bourges,  to  which  it  had 
been  given  by  Exsuperius,  called  St  Swithin,  bishop  of 
Toulouse,  about  the  year  205.      He   published  also  the 
same  year  bis  **  Palseographia  Sacra,  No.  I.  or,  Discourses 
on  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity  that  relate  to  Sacred  His- 
tory," in  4to,  which  he  dedicated  to  sir  Richard  Ellys,  bart. 
<<  from  whom  be  had  received  many  favours.*^     In   this- 
work  (which .  was  to  have  been  continued  in  succeeding 
numbers)  he  undertakes  to  shew,  how  Heathen  Mythology 
is  derived  from  Sacred  History,  and  that  the  Bacchus  in  the 
Poets  is  no  other  than  the  Jehovah  in  the  Scripture,  the 
conductor  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness.     In  his 
country  retirement  he  disposed  his  collection  of  Greek  and 
Roman  coins  according  to  the  order  of  the  Scripture  His- 
tory ;  and  cut  out  a  machine  in  wood  (on  the  plan  of  an 
Orrery),  which  shews  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  course  of  the  tide,  &c.     In  1737  he  lost  his  wife ;  and 
in  ]738,  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Gale, 
dean   of  York,   and   sister  to  his  intimate  friends  Roger 
and   Samuel  Gale,  esquires ;  and  from  this  time  he  often 
spent  his  winters  in  London.     In  1740,  he  published  an 
account  of  Stonehenge,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Ancaster, 
who  bad  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  given  him  the 
living  of  Somerby  near  Grantham  the  year  before.     In 
1741,  he  preached  the  Thirtieth  of  January  Sermon  before 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  that  year  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Egyptian  society,  composed  of  gentle- 
men who  had  visited  Egypt.  In  1743  he  printed  an  account 
of  lady  Roisia's  sepulchral  cell,  lately  discovered  at  Roy* 
ston,  in  a  tract,  entitled  '*  Palaeographia  Britannica,  No.  I." 
to  which  an  answer  was  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Parkin, 
in  ]  744.  The  doctor  replied  in  **  Palaeographia  Britannica, 
No.  II."  1746,  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  uni-> 
versities  of  Cambridge  and  Stamford,  both  from  Croyland* 
abbey ;  of  the  Roman  city  Granta,  on  the  north-side  of 
the  river,  of  the  beginning  of  Cardike  near  Waterbeacb, 
&c.     To  this  Mr.   Parkin  again  replied  in  1748;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  doctor  took  any  further  notice  of 
bim.     In   1747,  the  benevolent  duke   of  Montagu  (with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  the  Egyptian  society) 
prevailed  on  him  to  vacate  his  preferments  in  the  country, 
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by  giving  him  the  rectory  of  St.  George,  Queen-square, 
whence  he  frequently  retired  to  Kentish-town,  where  the 
following  inscription  was  placed  over  his  door  : 

"  Me  dulcis  saturet  quies ; 
Obscuro  positus  loco 
Leni  perfruar  otio 
Chyndonax  Druida*. 

*^  O  may  this  rural  solitude  receive. 
And  contemplation  all  its  pleasures  give. 
The  Druid  priest !" 

He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  patron  in  1749  ;  on 
whose  death  he  published  some  verses,  with  others  on  his 
entertainment  at  Boughton,  and  a  *^  Philosophic  Hymn  on 
Christmas-day."  Two  papers  by  the  doctor,  upon  the 
earthquakes  in  1750,  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  ser- 
mon preached  at  his  own  parish-church  on  that  alarming 
occasion,  were  published  in  1750,  8vo,  under  the  title  of 
<*  The  Philosophy  of  Earthquakes,  natural  and  religious  ;** 
of  which  a  second  part  was  printed  with  a*  second  edition 
of  his  sermon  on  **  the  Healing  of  Diseases  as  a  Character 
of  the  Messiah,  preached  before  the  College  of  Physicians 
Sept.  20,  1750."  In  1751  (in '*  Paleeographia  Britannica, 
Ho.  III.")  he  gave  an  account  of  Oriuna  the  wife  of  Carau** 
sius  ;  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  XLVIII.  art.  33,  an  account  of  the 
Eclipse  predicted  by  Thales  ;  and  in  the  Gentleman^s  Ma« 
gazine,  1754,  p.  407,  is  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  at 
the  Royal  Society  in  1752,  to  prove  that  the  coral-tree  is 
a  sea-vegetable.  On  Wednesday  the  27th  of  February, 
1765,  Dr.  Stukeley  was  seized  with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy, 
which  was  brought  on  by  attending  a  full  vestry,  at  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  serjeant  Eyre,  on>  a  contested  elec- 
tion for  a  lecturer.  The  room  being  hot,  on  their  return 
through  Dr.  Stukeley's  garden,  they  both  caught  their 
deaths ;  for  the  serjeant  never  was  abroad  again,  and  the 
doctor's  illness  came  on  that  night.  Soon  after  this  accident 
his  faculties  failed  him  ;  but  he  continued  quiet  and  com- 
posed until  Sunday  following,  March  3,  1765,  when  he  de« 
parted  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  which  he  attained  by  re* 
markable  temperance  and  regularity.  By  his  own  particular 

*  AlluHiDg  to  on  am  of  glatt  so  in-  tiqaariet  in  general  considered  it  as  a 

scribed,   found   in   France,    which  he  fbiigery  j    but    Mr.  Tutet  has  a  MS 

was  fiintly   persuaded  contained    the  ^  vindication   of  it,    by   some    learoed 

ashes  of  an  arch-draid  of  that  name'  French  antiquary,  43  pages  in  smatt 

(whose  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  4tO|  now  in  Mr.  Bindley'a  possMsion. 
to  Stonebenge),  though  the  French  aa* 
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directions,  his  corpse  was  conveyed  in  a  private  manner  to 
East- Ham  in  Essex^  and  was  buried  in  the  churcb-y^rd, 
just  beyond  the  east  end  of  the  church,  the  turf  being  laid 
smoothly  over  it,  without  any  monument.     This  spot  he 
particularly  fixed  on,  in  a  visit  he  paid  some  time  before 
to  the  vicar  of  that  parish,  when  walking  with  him  one  day 
in  the  church-yard.      Thus  ended  a  valuable  life,  daily 
spent  in  throwiiig  light  on  the  dark  remains  of  antiquity. 
His  great  learning  and  profound  skill  in  those  researches 
enabted  him  to  publish  many  elaborate  and  curious  works, 
and  to  leave  many  ready  fOr  the  press.     In  his  medical 
eapacity,  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Spleen**  was  well  re- 
ceived.    His  '*  Itinerarium  Curiosum,'*  the  first-fruits  of 
his  juvenile  excursions,  presaged  what  might  be  expected 
from  his  riper  age,  when  he  had  acquired  more  experience. 
The  curious  in  these  studies  were  not  disappointed ;  for, 
with  a  sagacity  peculiar  to  his  great  genius,  with  unwearied 
pains  and  industry,  and  some  years  spent  in  actual  surveys, 
he  investigated  and  published  an  account  of  those  stupen- 
dous works  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  Stonehengeand  Abury, 
in  1743,  and  has  given  the  most  probable  and  rational  ac- 
count of  their  origin   and  use,  ascertaining  also  their  di- 
mensions with  the  greatest  accuracy.     So  great  was  his 
proBciency  in  Druidical  history,  that  his  familiar  friends 
used  to  call  him  "the  arch-druid  of  this  age.*'     His  works 
abound  with  particulars  that  shew  his  knowledge  of  this  ce- 
lebrated  British   priesthood ;  and  in  his  Itinerary  he  an- 
nounced a  **  History  of  the  Ancient  Celts,  particularly  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,**  for  the  most  part  finished, 
to  have  consisted  of  four  volumes,  folio,  with  above  300 
copper-plates,  many  of  which  were  engraved.     Great  part 
of  this    work  was  incorporated  into  his  Stonebenge   and 
Abury.     In  his  **  History  of  Carausius,**  1757,  1759,  in  two 
vols.  4to,  he  has  shewn  much  learning  and  ingenuity  in 
settling  the  principal  events  of  that  emperor*s  government 
in  Britain.     To  his  interest  and  application  we  are  indebted 
for  recovering  from  obscurity  Richard  of  Cirencester's  Iti- 
nerary   of  Roman   Britain,    which   has   been    mentioned 
before.      His  discourses,  or  sermons,    under  the  title  of 
**  Palseographia  Sacra,  1763,  on  the  vegetable  creation,'* 
bespeak  him  a  botanist,  philosopher,  and  divine,  replete 
with  antient   learning,  and  excellent  observations ;  but  a 
little  too  much  transported  by  a  lively  fancy  and  invention. 
He  closed  the  last  scenes  of  bis  life  with  completing  a  long 
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and  laborious  work  on  ancient  British  coins,  in  particular 
of  Cunobeiin ;  and  felicitated  himself  on  having  from 
them  discovered  many  remarkablci  curious,  and  new  anec- 
dotes, relating  to  the  reigns  of  that  and  other  British  kings. 
The  twenty-three  plates  of  this  work  were  published  after 
bis  decease;  but  the  MS.  (left  ready  for  publishing)  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  his  daughter  Mrs.  Flemings  relict 
of  Richard  Fleming,  esq.  an  eminent  solicitor,  who  was 
the  doctor^s  executor,  and  died  in  1774.  By  his  first  wife 
Dr.  Stukeley  had  three  daughters;  of  whom  one  died  young; 
the  other  two  survived  liim;  the  one,  Mrs.  Fleming  alreadjt 
mentioned  ;  the  other,  wife  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fairchild, 
rector  of  Fitsey,  in  Essex.  They  both  died  in  17S2.  By 
his  second  wife,  Dr.  Stukeley  had  no  child.  To  the  great 
names  already  mentioned  among  his  friends  and  patrons, 
may  be  added  those  of  Mr.  Folkes,  Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of 
Cloyne  (with  whom  he  corresponded  on  the  subject  of  Tar* 
water),  Dr.  Pocock  bishop  of  Meath,  and  many  others  of 
the  first  rank  of  literature  at  home :  and  among  the  emi- 
nent foreigners  with  whom  he  corresponded  were  Pr. 
HeigertabI,  Mr.  Keysler,  and  the  learned  father  Mont* 
faucon,  who  inserted  some  of  his  designs  (sent  him  by 
archbishop  Wake)  in  his  **  Antiquity  explained.**  A  good 
account  of  Dr.  Stukeley  was,  with  his  own  permission, 
printed  in  1725,  by  Mr.  Masters,  in  the  second  part  of  his 
History  of  Corpus  Christi  college ;  and  very  soon  after  his 
death  a  short  but  just  character  of  him  was  given  in  the 
Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  1765,  by  bis  friend  Peter  Col- 
linson.  Of  both  these,  Mr.  Nichols  availed  himself;  and 
was  favoured  with  several  additional  particulars  from 
Dr.  Ducarel  and  Mr.  Gough.  After  his  decease,  a  medal 
of  him  was  cast  and  repaired  by  Gaub ;  on  one  side,  the| 
head  adorned  with  oak  leaves,  inscribed  rev.  ovi^  stvke- 
LEY,  M.  D.  s.  R.  &  A.  s.  Exergue,  set.  54.  Reverse,  a  view  of 
Stonehenge,  OB.  mar.  4,  1765,  /ET.  84;  [but  this  is  a  mis* 
take,  for  he  was  in  fact  but  78].  There  is  a  portrait  of  him, 
after  Kneller,  in  mezzotino,  by  J.  Smith  in  1721,  before  he 
took  orders,  with  his  arms,  viz.  Argent,  a  spread-eagle 
double-headed  Sable.  Mrs.  Fleming  had  another  portrait 
of  him  in  his  robes,  by  Wills;  and  Mrs.  Parsons  (relict  of 
Dr.  James  Parsons)  had  a  fine  miniature,  which  was  esteemed 
a  good  likeness.' 

>  Nicholses  Bowyer.*-Lyfton8*8  EnviroBs,  k,c. 
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STURMIUS  (James),  a  German  of  great  learning,  was 
of  a  noble  family  of  Strasburg,  and  was  born  there  in  1489 
or  1490.  He  made  himself  iUustrious  by  the  services  be 
did  his  country;  and  discharged  the  most  considerable 
offices  of  state  with  the  greatest  ability  and  probity,  par- 
ticularly in  several  deputations  to  the  diets  of  the  empire^ 
the  imperial  court,  and  that  of  England.  He  contributed 
very  much  to  the  reformation  of  religion  at  Strasburg, 
to  the  erecting  of  a  college  which  was  opened  there  ten 
years  after,  and  to  the  compilation  of  the  history  of  the  re- 
formation in  Germany  by  Sleidan,  which  that  author  ac- 
knowledges in  his  preface.  **  I  received  the  assistance  of 
that  noble  and  excellent  person,  James  Sturmius,  who,  hav- 
ing been  above  thirty  years  engaged  in  public  and  import- 
ant affairs  with  the  highest  repuution,  and  having  gene* 
rously  honoured  me  with  his  friendship,  frequently  cleared 
up  my  doubts,  and  put  me  into  the  right  way ;  and,  at  my 
request  before  his  last  illness,  read  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  work,  and  made  the  necessary  remarks  upon  it*' 
He  died  at  Strasburg  Oct.  20,  1555,  after  languishing  of 
a  fever  for  two  months.  Sieidan  says  that  *^  he  was  a  man 
of  great  prudence  and  integrity,  and  the  glory  of  the  Ger- 
man nobility,  on  account  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  his 
mind,  and  his  distinguished  learning.*' ' 

STURMIUS  (John),  the  Cicero  of  Germany,  if  we  may 
use  the  terms  of  Melchior  Adam,  was  born  at  Sleida  in 
Eiffel,  near  Cologne,  Oct.  1,  1507.  He  was  initiated  in 
letters  in  his  native  country,  with  the  sons  of  count  de 
Manderscheid,  whose  receiver  his  father  was,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  Liege  in  the  college  of  Sr.' Jerome.  In 
1524,  he  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  spent  five  years,  three 
in  learning,  and  two  in  teaching;  and  had  for  his  fellow- 
students,  Sleidan,  Vesalius,  and  some  others,  who  after- 
wards became  men  of  eminence,  and  had  a  great  esteem 
for  him.  He  set  up  a  printing  press  with  Rudger  Rescius,  X 
professor  of  Greek,  and  printed  several  Greek  authors.  He  ^ 
began  with  Homer,  and  soon  after  carried  those  editions  to 
Paris,  in  1529,  where  he  made  himself  highly  esteemed, 
and  read  public  lectures  upon  the  Greek  and  Latin  wri- 
ters, and  upon  logic.  He  married  also  there,  aad  kept  a 
great  number  of  boarders,  who  came  from  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  and  were  the  sons  of  considerable  families; 
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but  as  be  bad  imbibed  tbe  principles  of  the  reformation,  be 
was  more  .than  once  in  danger ;  which,  undoubtedly,  was 
tbe  reason  why  he  removed  to  Strasburg  in  1537.  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  place  offered  him  by  the  magis- 
trates. The  year  following  he  opened  a  school,  which  be- 
came famous,  and  by  his  means  obtained  from  tbe  emperor 
Maximilian  II.  tbe  title  of  an  university  in  1566.  He  was 
▼ery  well  skilled  in  polite  literature,  wrote  Latin  with  great 
purity,  and  understood  the  method  of  teaching ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  him,  that  tbe  college  of  Strasburg,  of  which  be 
was  perpetual  rector,  became  the  most  flourishing  in  all 
Germany.  His  talents  were  not  confined  to  the  schools; 
be  was  frequently  entrusted  with  several  deputations  in 
Germany  and  foreign  countries^  and  discharged  those  em- 
ployments with  great  honour  and  diligence.  He  shewed 
extreme  charity  to  the  refugees  who  fled  on  account  of  re-* 
ligion  :  he  was  not  satisfied  with  labouring  to  assist  them  by 
bis  advice  and  recommendations,  but  even  impoverished 
himself  by  his  great  hospitality  towards  them.  His  life, 
however,  was  exposed  to  many  troubles,  which  he  owed 
chiefly  to  the  intolerance  of  tbe  Lutheran  ministers.  At 
Strasburg  be  formed  a  moderate  Lutheranism,  to  which  he 
submitted  without  ri^luctance,  though  he  was  of  Zuinglius's 
opinion,  an  i  afterwards  declared  himself  for  Calvinism,  and 
was  in  consequence,  in  1583,  deprived  of  the  rectorship  of 
the  university.  He  died  March  3,  1589,  aged  above  eighty. 
He  had  been  thrice  married,  but  left  no  children.  Though 
be  lost  his  sight  some  time  before  his  death,  yet  he  did  not 
discontinue  his  labours  for  the  public  good.  He  published 
a  great  number  of  foooks^  chiefly  on  subjects  of  philosophy. 
Having  when  at  Paris  studied  medicine,  be  published  in 
1531,  an  edition  of  Galen's  works,  fol.  Among  his  other 
works,  are,  1.  *<  De  Literarum  ludis  recte  aperiendis.  li« 
her,"  1538,  4to,  twice  reprinted,  and  inserted  in  Crenius^s 
collection  *^  Variorum  auctorum  consilia,  &c.'*  Morhoff 
praises  this  work  very  highly.  2.  ^^  In  partitiones  Oratorias 
Ciceronis  libri  duo,"  Argent.  1539  and  1565^  8vo.  He 
published  some  other  parts  of  Cicero  for  the  use  of  stu«* 
dents.  3.  **  Beati  Khenani  vita,"  prefixed  to  that  autbor-s 
<^  Rerum  Germanicarum  libri  tres,*'  Basil,  1551,  fol.  4. 
*^  Ciceronis  Opera  omnia,"  Strasb.  1557,  &c.  9  vols.  8vo. 
5.  *'  Aristotelis  Hheticorum  libri  tres,"  Gr.  and  Lat.  with 
scholia,  &c.  1570,  8va  6.  ^^  Anti-Pappi  tres  contra  Joan nis 
Pappi  charitatemet  condemnationem  Cbriiitianam."  1579, 
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4ta  This  is  the  first  of  bis  controversial  tracts  against  Pap* 
pusy  who  had  been  the  cause  of  bis  losing  hi»  recturiiibip. 
There  are  many  letters  between  Sturmiu.N  and  Ro^^er  As- 
cham  in  that  collection  published  at  Oxford  in  1703. ' 

STURMIUS  (John  Christopher),  a  noted  German  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Hipi^olstein  in 
1635.  He  was  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics 
atAltdorf,  and  died  there  Dec.  26,  1703.  In  1670,  he 
published,  1.  A  German  translation  of  the  works  of  Archi- 
medes ;  and  afterwards  produced  many  other  books  of  his 
own.  2.  ^^  Collegium  experimentale  curiosum,"  Nurem- 
berg, 1676,  4to;  reprinted  in  1701,  4to,  a  very  curious 
Wprk,  containing  a  multitude  of  interesting  experiments, 
neatly  illustrated  by  copper-plate  figures  printed  upon 
almost  every  page,  by  the  side  of  the  letter-press.  Of 
these,  the  10th  experiment  is  an  improvement  on  father 
Lana's  project  for  navigating  a  small  vessel  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere  by  several  globes  exhausted  of  air.  3. 
**  Physica  electiva,  et  Hypothetica,^*  Nuremberg,  1675, 
2  vols.  4to;  reprinted  at  Altdorf,  1730.  4.  '^  Scientia  Cos- 
mica,'*  Altdorf,  1670,  folio.  5.  <' Architect urse.  militarts 
Tyrocinia,"  at  the  same  place,  1682,  folio.  6. '<  Epistola 
de  veritate  propositionum  Borellide  motu  animalium,'*  4to, 
Nuremb.  1684.  7.  ^'  Physicse  conciliatricis  Conamina," 
Altdorf,  1684,  8vo.  8.  "  Mathesis  enucleata,"  Nuremb. 
1695,  8vo.  9.  <<  Mathesb  Juvenilis,"  Nurea>b.  1699,  2 
vols.  8vo«  10.  ^^ Physics  modernse  compendium,"  Nuremb. 
1704,  8vo.  ll.^'Tyrocinia  mathematica,"  Leipsic,  1707, 
folio.  12.  '^  Prsslectiones  Academics,"  1722,  4to.  13. 
*'  Prslectiones  Academicie,"  Strasburg,  12mo.  The  works 
of  this  author  are  ^till  more  numerous,  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  are  here  enumerated.  * 

STURMIUS  (Leonard  Christopher),  son  of  the  pre* 
ceding,  and  a  very  eminent  writer  on  the  subject  of  archi- 
tecture, was  born  Nov.  5, 1669,  at  AltorflF,  and  began  his 
studies  in  1683,  at  Heilbrunn.  Returning  home  in  1688, 
he  was  created  master  of  arts,  his  father  being  at  that  time 
dean  of  the  university.  In  1690  he  went  to  Leipsic,  and 
studied  divinity,  but  soon  quitted  that  for  mathematics. 
About  1693,  George  Bose,  a  senator  of  Leipsic,  a  man  of 
fortune  and  an  amateur^  put  into  his  hands  Nicolas  Gold- 
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mann*s  manuscript  work  on  arcbitectare,  which  he  wished 
to  publish,  but  which  had  been  left  imperfect  in  some 
pans.  Sturmius  accordingly  undertook  the  office  of  editor, 
and  it  appeared  in  1708,  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  the  German  Ian* 
guage.  In  1714  he  published  also  **  Prodromus  Architec- 
ture Goldmannianse,*'  and  with  it  the  prospectus  of  a  new 
edition  of  Goidmann,  which  he  produced  in  separate 
treatises  from  1715  to  1721,  the  whole  forming  a  ''Com- 
plete course  of  Civil  Architecture,*'  in  16  vols.  fol.  printed 
at  Augsburgh.  This  was  thought  the  most  comprehensive 
and  perfect  work  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  appeared.  Un- 
til that  time  no  one  had  treated  on  the  doctrine  of  the  five 
orders  of  architecture  with  so  much  skill  as  Goidmann;  his 
proportions  were  reckoned  preferable  to  those  of  Scamozzi ; 
more  beautiful  and  elegant  than  those  of  Palladio,  and  more 
in  conformity  with  the  antique  than  those  of  Vignola. 

In  the  meantime,  while  this  work  was  going  on,  Sturmius 
filled  the  office  of  professor  of  mathematics  at  Wolfenbut- 
tel,  and  it  was  there  he  published  his  '<  Sciagraphia  Templi 
Hierosolymitani,*'  in  fol.     In  1697  he  obtained  permission 
of  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttel  to  travel,  and  went  into  the 
Netherlands  and  into  France :  the  result  of  his  observations^ 
chiefly  on  subjects  of  architecture,  he  published  in  1719, 
folio,  with  numerous  plates,  from  his  own  designs.     This 
work  shows  great  skill  in  architecture,  but,  as  his  eulogist 
is  disposed  to  allow,  a  taste  somewhat  fastidious,  and  a 
wish  to  estimate  all  merit  in  the  art  by  certain  precon- 
ceived opinions  of  his  own.     In  1702  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Francfort  on 
the  Oder.     The  king  of  France  having  promised  §  reward 
to  the  inventor  of  a  sixth  order  of  architecture,  Sturmius, 
among  others,  made  an  attempt,  which  he  called  the  Ger- 
man order,  and  which  he  intended  to  hold  a  middle  rank 
between  the  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian.     It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  no  attempt  of  this  kind  has  succeeded. 

In  the  science  of  fortification,  Sturmius  acquired  great 
fame.  The  celebrated  general  Coehorn  was  of  opinion 
that  no  man  understood  the  subject  better,  and  that  he 
only  wanted  to  have  the  concAict  of  some  siege  in  order  to 
proi'e  himself  one  of  the  ablest  engineers  of  the  age.  In 
1711  he  left  Francfort,  for  the  honourable  offices  of  coun- 
sellor of  the  chamber  of  finances,  and  director  of  the  build- 
ings at  the  court  of  Frederick  William  duke  of  Mecklen* 
burgh.   There  he  built  the  palace  of  Neustadt  on  the  Elde, 
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which  is  jickhowledged  to  be  in  a  good  taste^  but  it  excited 
-en^y,  and  the  duke  having  too  easily  listened  to  the  pre- 
•judiced  reports  of  some  about  him,  Sturmius  left  his  situa* 
iion  in  1713,  and  wept  to.  Hamburgh,  where  he  employed 
some  time  in  writing.  While  there  be  accepted  the  office 
.of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  to  enter  his  service  as  first  archU 
tect  at  Blanckenburgh,  but  did  not  enjoy  that  situation  long. 
He  died  June  6,  1719,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
mathematical  and  architectural  works,  not  mentioned,  were 
Tcury  numerous,  but  being  mostly  in  the  German  language, 
«re  but  little  known.  He  •  also  acquired  reputation  as  a 
theologian,  and  had  a  controrersy^with  certain  Lutheran 
divines,  in  which  persuasion  be  was  originally  bred  up,  on 
their  peculiar  notions  respecting  the  Lord*s  supper.' 

STURT  (John),  an  engraver  of  some  note,  was  born  in 
London  in  I65S.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Robert  White.  His  prints  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  prove  him  to  have  been  a  very  industrious 
man,  but  of  no  great  genius.  Indeed,  the  chief  of  his 
excellence  lay  in  tbfe  engraving  of  letters,  and  the  minute- 
ness with  which  they  were  executed.  His  best  work  is  the 
*^  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  which  he  engraved  on  silver 
plates.  The  top  of  every  page  is  ornamented  with  a  small 
historical  vignette.  Prefixed  is  the  bust  of  George  L  in  a 
circle,  and  facing  it  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  work  is,  that  the  lines  of  the  king*8 
face  are  expressed  by  writing,  so  small  that  few  persons 
can  read  it*  without  a  magnifying  glass,  and  that  this  writ- 
ing consists  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments^ 
prayers  for  the  royal  faOaily,  and  the  21st  Psalm.  This 
Common  Prayer  Book  was  published  by  subscription  in 
London  in  1717,  8vp,  and  was  followed  by  a  *^  Companion 
to  the  Altar''  uf  the  same  size,  and  executed  in  the  same 
manner.  Sturt  also  engraved  the  Lord's  Prayer  within 
«  the' area  of  a  circle  of  the  dimensions  of  a  silver  penny, 
and  an  elegy  on  queen  Mary  on  so  small  a  size  tbat  it 
might  be  set  in  a  rmg  or  locket.  This  last  wonderful  feat, 
which  was  announced  in  the  Gazette,  was  performed  iu 
1694.  He  was,  however,  a  faithful  copyist,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  English  translation  of  Pozzo's  Perspective, 
published  by  JV&mes,  in  folio.  When  old  and  poor,  for  it 
floes  not  appear  that  he  had  great  success,  he  bad  a  place 
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offered  him  in  the  Charter-hoase,  which  he  refused.  He 
4ied  in  1730,  aged  seventy-two.  Lerd  Orford  says,  be  re- 
ceived oear  500/.  of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Edinbui^b,  to  en- 
grave plates  for  bis  ^*  Diplomata**'  but  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete them.* 

STYLE  (William),  a  law-writer,  was  an  esquire^s  son, 
as  Wood  says,  but  probably  the  son  of  sir  Humphrey  Style, 
kut  aod  hart,  whose  family  are  buried  in  Beckenham  in 
Kent,  He  was  born  in  1603,  and  became  a  gentleman- 
eommouer  of  BUtsenose  college,  Oxford,  in  16 18-;  bat,  as 
usual  wiih  gentlemen  destined  for  the  law,  left  the  uoiver* 
sily  ivitboQt  a  degree,  and  went  to  the  Inner  Temple.  He 
mas  i^fterwards  called  to  the  bar,  but,  according  to  Wood, 
**  pleased  himself  with  a  retired  and  studious  condition.*' 
He  died  in  1$79,  if  he  be  tbe  William  Style  buried  that 
year  at  Beckenham,  as  Mr.  Lysons  oonjectures  with  great 
probabiUty.  The  most  valued  of  his  writings  are  his 
^  Reporu,'*  published  in  16118,  folio,  from  the  circumf 
stanee  qf  being  the  only  cases  extant  of  tbe  common  law 
courts  for  several  years  in  the  time  jof  tbe  usurpation,  dur- 
ing which  sir  Henry  Rolle,  and  afterwards  John  Glynn,  sat 
§s  chief  justices  of  tbe  upper  bench.  His  other  works  are, 
V  Tbe  Practical  Register,  or  the  Accomplished  Attorney," 
165,7,  8vo,  and  *^  The  Common  Law.  epitomized,  with  di«r 
sections  bow  to  prosecute  and  defend  personal  actions," 
Svo.  Wpod  also  mentions  a  non-professional  work,  trans* 
l^ted  froqs  tbe  Latin  of  John  Michael  Delher,  a  name  we 
ar^  unac<)uainted  with,  under  the  title  of "  Conteospla- 
tions,  Sighs,  and  Groans  of  a  Christian,"  Lood.  1640,  8vo, 
with  a  singular  engraved  title.' 
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